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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

The favourable reception accorded to previous editions by reviewers, 
students and practising organic chemists has encouraged tlie author to 
undertake an exliaustive revision of the entire text in tlie liglit of tlie 
numerous developments in practical organic chemistry since the book 
was first WTitten (1945-46). The net result has been an increase in the 
length of the volume by some 150 pages, a figure which gives some indi¬ 
cation of the new matter incorporated in tlie present edition. 

It is impossible within the limitations of a short preface to give a de¬ 
tailed list of the numerous changes and additions. Some of the more 
important new preparations include : 

1. Chapter III. 1-Heptene (111,10); alkyl iodides (KI-H 3 PO 4 method) 
(111,38); alk}’! fluorides (KF-ethylene glycol method) (111,41 ); keten (nichrome 
wire method) (111,90) ; ion exchange resin catalyst method for esters (111,102) ; 
acetamide (urea method) (111,107) ; ethyl a-bromopropionate (111,126) ; 
acetoacetatic ester condensation using sodium triphen 3 -lmethide (111,151). 

2. Chapter IV. a-Chloromethylnaphthalene (IV,23) ; benzj’lamine (Gabriel 
synthesis) (IV,39) ; iVA^-dialkylanilines (from amines and trialk^'l orthophos¬ 
phates) (IV,42) ; a-naphthaldeh^’de (Sommelet reaction) (IV,120) ; a-phenyl- 
cinnamic acid (Perkin reaction using trieth^’lamine) (IV,124) ; p-nitrostyrene 
(IV,129) ; p-bromonaphthalene and p-naphthoic acid (from 2-naphthylamine-l- 
sulphonic acid) (IV,62 and IV,164) ; diphenic acid (from phenanthrene) 
(IV,165). 

3. Chapter I’. Quinaldine (V,2) ; 2-methyl-, 2 ; 5-dimethyl- and 2-acetyl- 
thiophene (V,8-V,10) ; 2 : S-dimethj'l- and 2 : 4-dimethyl-dicarbethox3^-p3Trolc 
(V,12-V,13) ; 2-amino- and 2 : 4-dimethyl-thiazole (V,15-V,16); 3 : 5-dimethyl- 
p 3 'razole (V,17) ; 4-eth3dp3widine (from p 3 Tidine) (V,19) ; n-amyl-pyridines 
(from picolines) (V,28) ; picolinic, nicotinic and *sonicotinic acid (V,21-V,22) ; 
eth 3 d nicotinate and p-c 3 'anopyridine (V,23-V,24) ; uramil (V,25) ; 4-methyl- 
coumarin (V,28) ; 2-hydroxylepidine (V,29). 

4. Chapter VI. Reductions with potassium borohydride (VI,11) ; Oppen- 
auer oxidation (VI,13) ; epoxidation and hydroxylation of ethylenic com¬ 
pounds (VI,15) ; Amdt-Eistert reaction (VI,17) ; Darzens glycidic ester con¬ 
densation (VI,18) ; Erlenmeyer azlactone reaction (VI,19) ; Mannich reaction 
(VI,20) ; Michael reaction (VI,21) ; Schmidt reaction (VI,23) ; Stobbe con¬ 
densation (VI,24) ; Willgerodt reaction (VI,25) ; uns 3 ^mmetrical diaryls 
(VI,27); syntheses with organolithium compounds (VI,28) ; syntheses with 
organosodium compounds (VI,29) ; syntheses with organocadmium compounds 
(VI,30) ; some electrolytic syntheses (VI,31) ; chromatographic adsorption 
(VI,33) ; ring enlargement with diazomethane (VI,34). 

5. Chapters VII-IX. Diazomethane (p-tolylsulphon 3 dmethylnitrosamide 
method) (VII,20) ; Girard’s reagents “ T ” and “ P ” (VII,25) ; pseudo¬ 
saccharin chloride (VII,26); 2 : 2 "-dip 3 n*idyl (VHI,I3); ninhydrin (VIII,14) ; 
3«mdoleacetic acid (IX,14). 

A new feature is the account of the electronic mechanisms (in outline) 
of the numerous reactions described in the text. Although some of these 
mechanisms may be modified in the near future, it is hoped that the brief 
treatment scattered throughout the volume will stimulate the student’s 
interest in this important branch of organic chemistry. It will be noted 
that many reactions are designated by name ; this may be undesirable 
on pedagogical grounds but, in most cases, established usage and the 
example set by the various volumes of Organic Reactions (J. Wiley) may 
be put forward in justification. 
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Chapter XII is concerned with Semimicro Technique. There can be 
little doubt that preparations on a smaller scale than has hithei-to been 
customary liavc many advantages ; particular reference may be made to 
cost, time and bench space, nil of which are important factors in teaching 
laboratories and also in training for research. Once the student has 
mastered the special technique, no diflficulU^ should be experienced in 
adapting most of the preparations described in the book to the semi¬ 
micro scale. A few examples of small-scale preparations are included 
together with a suggested list of expei'iments for an elementary course. 

Section A,7, “ Applications of infrared and ultraviolet absorption 
spectra to organic chemistry,” should provide a brief introduction to 
the subject. 

It is regretted that the size of the volume has rendered the insertion of 
literature references impossible : the Selected Bibliograpliy (A,5) may 
partly compensate for tliis omission. Section numbers are now included 
in the headings of the pages—a feature introduced in response to requests 
by many readers. The volume comprises virtually at least three books 
under one cover, viz., experimental technique, preparations, and qualita¬ 
tive organic analysis. It should therefore continue to be of value as a 
one-volume reference work in the laboratory. Students at all levels will 
find their requirements for laboratory work (excluding quantitative 
organic analysis) adequately provided for and, furthermore, the writer 
hopes that the book will be used as a source of information to supplement 
their theoretical studies. 

o Tr ^ C- T. Cresswell, B.Sc., 

C. M. Elhs, M.Sc., Dr. J. Leicester and C. Kyte, B.Sc., for assistance with 
the proof reading and for helpful suggestions ; Dr. G. H. Jeffery for 
mvaluable assistance in numerous ways ; and C. Kyte, B.Sc., and R. 
Grezskowiak B.Sc., for a number of original preparations and also for 
chec^ng and improving many of the new experimental procedures. 

Criticisms and also suggestions for improving the book are welcomed. 

Woolwich Polyteclinic, London, S.E. 18. ARTHUR I. VOGEL. 

September 1955. 
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the new procedures and much of the specialised technique developed and 
employed in these researches are incorporated in this book Further¬ 
more, new experiments for the elementary student have emanated from 
these researches ; these have been tried out with large classes of under¬ 
graduate students over several sessions with gratifying success and have 
now been included in the present text-book. 

In compiling this book, the author has drawn freely from all sources 
of information available to him—research notes, original memoirs in 
scientific joimnals, reference w’orks on organic chemistry, the numerous 
text-books on practical organic cliemistry, and pamphlets of manufac¬ 
turers of specialised apparatus. Whilst individual acknowledgement 
cannot obviously be made—in many cases the original source has been 
lost track of—it is a duty and a pleasure to place on record the debt 
the wTiter owes to all these sources. Mention must, however, be made 
of Organic Synthes€3, to which the reader is referred for further details 
of many of the preparations described in the text. 

Tile book opens with a chapter on the theory underlying the technique 
of the cliief operations of practical organic chemistry : it is considered 
that a proper understanding of these operations cannot be achieved 
without a knowledge of the appropriate theoretical principles. Chapter II 
is devoted to a detailed discussion of experimental technique; the 
inclusion of this subject in one chapter leads to economy of space, par¬ 
ticularly in the description of advanced preparations. It is not expected 
that the student will employ even the major proportion of the operations 
described, but a knowledge of their existence is thought desirable for the 
advanced student so that he may apply them when occasion demands. 

Chapters III and IV are confined to the preparation and properties 
of Aliphatic Compounds and Aromatic Compounds respectively. This 
division, although perhaps artificial, falls into line with the treatment in 
many of the existing theoretical text-books and also with the author’s 
own lecture coupes. A short theoretical introduction precedes the 
detailed preparations of the various classes of organic compounds : it is 
recommended that these be read concurrently with the student’s lecture 
course and, it is hoped, that with such reading the subject will become 
alive and possess real meaning. The partition of the chapters in this 
manner provides the opportunity of introducing the reactions and the 
methods of characterisation of the various classes of organic compounds ; 
the foundations of qualitative organic analysis are thus laid gradually^ 
but many teachers may prefer to postpone the study of this subject until 
a representative number of elementary preparations has been carried 
out by the student. The division into sections will facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of instruction which the teacher considers desirable. 

Chapters V-X deal respectively with Heterocyclic and Alicyclic Com¬ 
pounds ; Miscellaneous Reactions ; Organic Reagents in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry; Dyestuffs, Indicators and Related Compounds ; 
Some Physiologically-Active Compounds; and Synthetic Polymers. 
Many of these preparations are of course intended for advanced students, 
but a mere perusal of the experimental details of selected preparations 
by those whose time for experimental work is limited may assist to impress 
them on the memory. Attention is particularly directed to the chapter 

i'^3'7 ? 
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upon Organic Reagents in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. It is 
always a good plan to set advanced students or adequately-trained 
laboratory assistants on the preparation of those compounds which are 
required in the laboratory for organic and inorganic analysis ; the result¬ 
ing cost is comparatively low (for o-phenanthroline, for example, it is less 
than one-tenth of the commercial price) and will serve to promote the use 
of these, otherwise relatively expensive, organic reagents in the laboratory. 

Chapter XI is devoted to Qualitative Organic Analysis. The subject 
is discussed in moderate detail and this, coupled with the various Sections 
and Tables of Physical Constants of Organic Compounds and their 
Derivatives in Chapters III and IV, will provide a satisfactory course 
of study in this important branch of chemistry. No attempt has been 
made to deal with Quantitative Organic Analysis in this volume. 

The text-book is intended to meet the requirements of the student of 
chemistry throughout the whole of his training. Considerable detail is 
given in those sections of particular interest to the elementary student; 
in the author’s opinion it is the duty of a writer of a practical text-book 
to lay a secure foundation of sound experimental technique for the 
beginner. The subject matter of the book is sufficiently comprehensive 
to permit the teacher to cover any reasonable course of instruction. It 
will be observed that the scale of the preparations varies considerably ; 
the instructor can easily adapt the preparation to a smaller scale when 
such a step is necessary from considerations of cost and time or for other 
reasons. Quantities of liquid reagents are generally expressed as weights 
and volumes : the latter refer to a temperature of 20®. The book will be 
suitable for students preparing for the Pass and Honours (General and 
Special) B.Sc. of the Universities, the A.R.I.C. and the F.R.I.C. (Organic 
Chemistry). It will also provide an introduction to research methods in 
organic chemistry and, it is hoped, may serve as an intermediate reference 
book for practising organic chemists. 

Attention is directed to the numerous references, particularly in 
Chapter II on Experimental Technique, to firms supplying specialised 
apparatus. The author has usually had first-hand experience with this 
apparatus and he feels that some readers may wish to know the present 
source of supply and also from whom to obtain additional information. 
It must be mentioned that most of the specialised apparatus has been 
mtroduced to the market for the first time by the respective firms after 
much development research and exhaustive tests in their laboratories. 

A reference to such a firm is, in the writer’s opinion, equivalent to an 
ongmal literature reference or to a book. During the last decade or two 
much development work has been carried out in the laboratories of the 
manufacturers of chemical apparatus (and also of industrial chemicals) 
and some acknowledgement of the great help rendered to practical organic 
chemists by these industrial organisations is long overdue; it is certaiiUy no 
exaggeration to state that they have materiaUy assisted the advancement 
of the science. A short list of the various firms is given on the next page. 


Woolwich Polytechnic, London, S.E. 18. 
December 1946. 


ARTHUR I. VOGEL. 
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CHAPTER I 

THEORY OF GENERAL TECHNIQUE 
THEORY OF DISTILLATION 

1,1* Vapour pressure. If a liquid is admitted into a closed vacuous 
space, it will evaporate or give off vapour until the latter attains a definite 
pressure, which depends only upon the temperature. The vapour is then 
said to be saturated. Experiment shows that at a given temperature 



the vapour pressure of a liquid substance in contact with its own liquid 
is a constant quantity and is independent of the absolute amount of liquid 
and of vapour present in the system. The vapour pressure is usually 
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expressed in terms of the height of a mercury column which wiU produce 

of a liquid increases with rising temperat^^^^^^ 

few typical vapour pressure curves are collected m Fig./, i, 1. VVl 

the vapour pressure becomes equal to the iota/ pressure 

surface of a liquid, the hquid boils, Le., the liquid is vaporised by bubbles 

formed u-Uhin the liquid. When the vapour pressure 
same as the external pressure to which the hquid is subjected, the tem 
perature does not, as a rule, rise further. If the snpply of heat is increased, 
the rate at which bubbles are formed is increased and the heat of vaporisa¬ 
tion is absorbed. The boiling point of a liquid may be defined as the 
temperature at which the vapour pressure of the hqmd is equal to the 
external pressure exerted at any point upon the hquid surface. This 
external pressure may be exerted by atmospheric am, by other gases, by 
vapour and air, etc. The boiling point at a pressure of 760 mm. of merely, 
or one standard atmosphere, may be termed the normal boiling point. 

If the pressure on the surface is reduced, say by connecting the vessel 
containing the liquid with a pump, the boiling point is lowered ; the exact 
value may be obtained by reference to a vapour pressure curve (see, for 
example, Fig. /, 1, 1). It is therefore necessary to specify the pressure in 
recording a boiling point: unless this is done, 760 mm. is understood. 
Advantage is taken of the lower boiling point under diminished pressure 
in the dStillation of substances which decompose upon heating to the 
boiling point under atmospheric pressure ; thus, ethyl acetoacetate, which 
boils with decomposition at 180° under 760 mm. pressure, boils 'srithout de¬ 
composition at 78° under 18 mm. pressure (usually written as 78718 mm.). 
1.2. Calculation of the boiling point at selected pressures. One 
sometimes requires the boiling point of a liquid at a pressure which is 
not recorded in the literature. This can best be calculated from the 
vapour pressure - temperature curve. For most practical purposes this 
may be assumed to have the form : 

log p = ^ -h 

where p is the vapour pressure, T is the temperature on the absolute 
scale, and A and B are constants. If log p is plotted as ordinates against 

y as abscissae, a straight line is obtained. Two values of p with the 

corresponding values of T suffice. Values of p corresponding to any 
absolute temperature or vice versa can be obtained from the graph. A 

few typical log diagrams, using the data from which Fig./,/, 1 

was constructed, are shown in Fig. 1,2, 1 ; it w’ill be seen that they 
approximate to straight lines. 

For distillations conducted at atmospheric pressure, the barometric 
pressures are rarely exactly 760 mm. and deviations may be as high as 
20 mm. To correct the observed boiling point to normal pressure 
(760 mm.), the following approximate expression may be used : 

= 0-0012 (760 - p) (/ + 273), 

where A/ is the correction in degrees Centigrade to be applied to the 
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observed boiling point t, and p is the barometric pressure. For water, 
alcohols, acids and other associated liquids, it is better to use the 
expression : 

= 0-0010 (760 ~p){t + 273). 

1,3. Superheating and bumping. If a liquid is heated in a flask by 
means of a Bunsen burner and wire gauze placed below it, the formation 
of bubbles of vapour at the lower surface of the liquid in contact with the 
heated glass is facilitated by the presence of air dissolved in the liquid 
or adhering as a film to the glass and by roughness on the surface of the 



Fig. 2, 1. 


glass. If a minute bubble of air is formed (this will be at atmospheric 
pressure), it will serve as a nucleus for a larger bubble of vapour. At 
the boiling point the liquid (at 760 mm. vapour pressure itself) will 
dehver vapour in relatively large quantity to the air bubble. With the 
heat supply at hand, the total pressure inside the bubble soon rises above 
that of the atmosphere and is sufficient to overcome the pressure due to the 
column of liquid; a vapour bubble is then expelled. Hence, if a source 
of minute air bubbles or other nuclei is available in the liquid, boiling 
will proceed quietly. If, however, the liquid is largely free from air and 
if the walls of the flask are clean and very smooth, bubbles are formed with 
greater difficulty and the temperature of the liquid may rise appreciably 
above the boiling point; it is then said to be superheated. When a 
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bubble does eventuaUy form, the vapour pressure corresponding to the 
temperatuie of the liquid far exceeds the sum of the pressures of the 
atmosphere and of the column of liquid, hence vapour is evolved, the 
bubble increases in size rapidly and at the same time the temperature 
of the liquid falls slightly. These experimental conditions lead to 

irref^ular ebullition and the liquid is said to bump. 

Various methods are available for preventing, or at least considerably 
reducing, bumping in a liquid. An obvious method is to si^ound the 
flask containing the liquid by a bath charged with a suitable fluid, the 
temperature of which is not allowed to rise more than 20 above the boding 
point of the liquid. Bubbles of vapour may now rise from points around 
the edge of the liquid and not only from the bottom of the flask. Further¬ 
more, the danger of superheating is considerably reduced. 

The procedure most frequently employed to prevent bumping of a 
liquid during distillation under atmospheric pressure is to add a few 
fragments of unglazed porous porcelain (often termed “ porous pot, ’ 
“ boiling stones ” or “ boiling chips ”—the term “ porous pot ” will be 
used frequently in this book).* These emit small quantities of air and 
promote regular ebullition. It must be emphasised that the “ porous 
pot ” is added to the cold liquid before distillation is commenced. Under 
no circumstances should “ porous pot ” be dropped into a liquid which 
has already been heated to boiling : the sudden evolution of vapour 
may result in spray and sometimes of a large proportion of the liquid 
being ejected from the mouth of the flask. If the distillation has been 
inteiTupted, it is recommended that two or three small fragments of 
fresh “ porous pot ” be added before the heating is resumed ; the “ porous 
pot ” initially added, from which the air has been partially removed by 
heating, will probably be largely ineffective owing to their absorption 

of the liquid on cooling. 

A useful device to prevent bumping of liqxiids 
during distillation consists of a glass tube, 2-3 mm. 
in diameter, bent in a U-form with one arm some¬ 
what shorter than the other ; it should be long 
enough to extend from the bottom of the flask for 
a short distance into the neck in order that it should 
remain in an upright position (Fig. /, 3, 1, a). If for 
any reason a shorter U-tube is desired, a glass rod 
may be sealed on as in Fig. 7,5, 1,6. The short 
arm of the U-tube should be just above the level 
of the liquid in the flask, whilst the long arm should 
rest on the bottom of the flask just above the source 
Fig. i, 3, 1. of heat. With a large flask it is advantageous to 

employ two or three U-tubes, the short arm of one 
should be just above the fluid level at the start of the distillation ; the 
short arms of the other U-tubes should be of different lengths and below 
the initial level of the liquid. 

* The action of this and other anti-bumping devices (e.^., minute carborundum chips) 
is dependent upon the foot that the transformation of a superheated liquid into the 
vapour win take place immediately if a vapour phase (e.g., any inert gas) is introduced. 
The effect may be compared with that produced by the introduction of a small quantity 
of a solid phase into a supercooled liquid, t.g., of ice into supercooled water. 
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Other aids for promoting regular boiling include the addition of the 
following :—fragments of pumice stone or of carborundum ; small strips 
of Teflon {a tetrafluoroeth 3 'lene poljmier) tape, ca. wide, or of shredded 
TeHon (the strip may be washed with an organic solvent, dried and re¬ 
used) ; small pieces of platinum wire (use is made of the well-known 
property of platinum in absorbing large quantities of gases) ; sufficient 
glass wool to fill the flask and to rise 4-5 mm. above the surface of the 
liquid ; long capillary tubes sealed at a point about 0 • 5 nim. from the end 
(the short capillary end is immersed in the liquid, thus filling the small 
cavity ’anth air, which is evolved in fine bubbles when the liquid is heated). 

The boihng point of a pure liquid, if properly determined, has a definite 
and constant value at constant pressure, say, that of the atmosphere. 
The boiling point of an impure liquid will depend to a large extent on the 
phj’sical nature of the impurities. If all the impurities are non-volatile, 
the liquid will have a constant boiling point and the impurities will remain 
behind when the liquid has been distilled. If, however, the impurities 
are themselves volatile, the boiling point may rise gradually as the liquid 
distils or it raa^^ remain constant at a particular stage of the distillation 
due to the formation of a constant boiling point mixture of two or more 
substances. The separation of liquids by distillation forms the subject 
of the next Section. 

1,4. Fractional distillation. The aim of distillation is the separation 
of a volatile liquid from a non-volatile substance or, more usually, the 
separation of two or more liquids of different boiling point. The latter 
is usually termed fractional distillation. The theoretical treatment of 
fractional distillation requires a knowledge of the relation between the 
boiling points, or vapour pressures, of mixtures of the substances and their 
composition ; if these curves are known, it is possible to predict whether 
the separation is difficult or easy or, indeed, whether it will be possible. 

At the outset it will be profitable to deal with an ideal solution possess¬ 
ing the following properties : (i) there is no heat effect when the com¬ 
ponents are mixed ; (ii) there is no change in volume when the solution 
is formed from its components ; (iii) the vapour pressure of each com¬ 
ponent is equal to the vapour pressure of the pure substances multiplied 
by its mol fraction * in the solution. The last-named property is merely 
an expression of Raoult’s law, ins., the vapour pressime of a substance is pro¬ 
portional to the number of mols of the substance present in unit volume 
of the solution, applied to liquid-liquid systems. Thus we may write : 

Pa = (1)» 


where is the vapour pressure of the substance and is its mol fraction 
in the solution. If = 1, i.e., we are dealing with the pure substance A, 
then = K = p/, the vapour pressure of the pure substance at the 
given temperature. Substituting this value in equation (1), we have : 

Pa = Pa' (2), 

i.e., the vapour pressure of a component of a solution at a given temperature 
is equal to the vapour pressure of the pure substance multiplied by its mol 
fraction in the solution. This is another form of Raoult*s law. 


* The mol fraction of any constituent in a mixture is defined as the number of mols 
or gram molecules, of that constituent divided by the total number of mols, or gram mole¬ 
cules, in the mixture. 
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Let us consider a mixture forming an ideal solution, that is, an ideal 
liquid pair. Applying Raoult’s law to the two volatile components A 

and B, we have; , 

Xa and pu = Va 


The total pressure p will be : 

p = Pa + Pb = Vi^’ "T Vb ^b* 

The vapour pressures are proportional to the mol fractions in the vapour 
phase, hence the composition of this phase will be given by ; 


• _ ^ 


xr = 


and 


Xn' = 


Vb 


Pa + Pb “ Pa + Pb 

The relative concentrations of either constituent, say B, in the vapour 
and liquid phases will be : 




Vb 


Pa + Vb 

Vb 

1 


Vb 

• Xa 


(4). 


If Pa' = Pb'» ^bI^b is unity, since in the liquid phase Xa + — 1. 

If the concentration of B will be greater in the vapour phase, 

and if p^' < p*', it will be less. 

This may, perhaps, be made clear with the aid of an example. Let us 
assume that the two components A and B have vapour pressmres of 60 
and 100 mm. of mercury respectively, and that the mol fraction of A is 
0 • 26 and of B is 0 • 75. Then for the solution : 


Pa = 0-26 X 60 = 15 


lilll 


(Hg) and 


jjg = 0‘75 X 100 = 76 mm. (Hg). 


The total pressure will be : 

p = Pa + Pb — 90 mm. (Hg). 


The composition of the vapour phase will be : 

Xa’ = 15/90 =0-167 and Xb' == 76/90 = 0-833. 

Thus a solution containing mol fractions of 0-26 and 0*75 of A and B 
respectively is in equilibrium with a vapour containing 16*7 and 83-3 mol 
per cent, of A and B respectively. The component B with the higher 
vapour pressure is relatively more concentrated in the vapour phase 
than in the liquid phase. 

If the compositions of the vapour phase for various mixtures of the 
same two components are calculated and plotted against the vapour 
pressures, a diagram having the general features shown in Fig. 7, 4, 1 is 
obtained. The abscissae represent the composition of both the liquid 
and the vapour phases, and the ordinates the total vapour pressure of the 
liquid. The cmwe labelled va/pour gives the composition of the vapour 
in equilibrium with the solution having the vapour pressure corresponding 
to the ordinate. Thus the liquid with composition and vapour pressure 
p represented by the point m is in equilibriiun with vapour of composition 
li . Since the mixture is an ideal solution of the two liquids, the vapour 
pressures are additive and the liquid vapour pressure - composition 
curve AmB is a straight line. The composition of the vapour in equili- 
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brium with the various mixtures is given by Am'B, falling below tlie 
liquid vapour pressure - composition line. Figure/, 1 is therefore 

the vapour pressure diagram for an ideal liquid pair. The diagram shows 
clearly that the vapour in equilibrium with the ideal solution of two 
liquids is richer in the more volatile component than is the solution ; it 
follows, therefore, that the two components could be separated by 
fractional distillation. 

Only a limited number of examples are known of mixtuies which obey 
Raoult’s law over the whole range of concentration and give straight 
line plots of the vapour pressure (ordinates) against the composition 
of the hquid expressed in mol fractions (abscissae). These include :— 
w-hexane and w-heptane at 30® ; ethyl bromide and ethyl iodide 
at 30® ; n-butyl chloride and 
n-butyl bromide at 60® ; and 
ethylene dibromide and propy¬ 
lene dibromide at 85®. In most 
cases, however, liquid pairs 
deviate from Raoult’s law. The 
deviations may be either positive 
or negative, i.e., the vapour 
pressure may be either greater or 
less than that calculated. If 
both components exhibit positive 
deviations (e.{ 7 ., carbon disulphide 
and acetone at 35®), the total 
vapour pressure curve will be 
greater than that calculated and 
the curve passes through a maxi¬ 
mum. If the two components 
show negative deviations {e.g., 
acetone and chloroform at 35®), 



the total vapour pressure curve 
will be less than that calculated 


Mo! fraction of B 

-— Moi fraction of A 


and the curve will pass through a 


Fig. Z, 4. 1. 


minimum. It can be shown that 


when the vapour pressure is a maximum or a minimum, the composition 
of the vapour is the same as that of the liquid with which it is in equilibrium. 

The normal boiling point of a liquid is the temperature at which the 
vapour pressure of the liquid is equal to the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Hence for the study of fractional distillation it is better to construct a 
diagram in which the boiling points are ordinates and the compositions 
are abscissae at constant {i.e., atmospheric) pressure. In the vapour 
pressure - composition curves the vapour pressure is plotted against the 
composition at constant temperature, whereas in the boiling point - 
composition curves the boiling point is plotted against the composition 
at constant pressure. The two cui’ves are similar in type except that 
they are inverted (see Figs./, 2 and /, 4, 3 below). In the boiling 
point - composition diagram two curves are obtained, one giving the 
composition of the liquid and the other that of the vapour \vith which 
it is in equilibrium at the boiling point. The vapour phase is relatively 
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richer in the component which results in a lowering of the boiUng point 
when added to the mixture, or, alternatively, the liquid phase is ncher 
in tlie component which raises the boiling point. Three classes of cuiwp 
will be considered : those in which (1) the boiling point rises steaddy 
with change of composition from the more volatile to the less volatile 
component, (2) the boiling point reaches a minimum, and (3) the boiling 
point reaches a maximum. 

(1) The boiling point increases regularly. The boiling pomt-com¬ 
position diagram for such a system is shown in Fig./, 2 (the comple- 
mciitary vapour pressure - composition diagram is depicted iii Fig. /, 4, 3 
for purposes of comparison only). Let us consider the behavioi^ of such 
a liquid pair upon distillation. If a solution of composition is heated, 
the vapour pressure will rise until at the point Zj it is equal to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and boiling commences at temperature Zj. The com- 



Fig. 1, 4, 2. 


Fig. 4, 3. 


position of the vapour first distilling is Fj; it is richer in A, the lower 
boiling point component, than was the original solution. As the boiling 
proceeds, the residue becomes increasingly richer in B, the higher boiling 
point component; consequently the boiling point will rise, say, to Zg and 
the composition of the residue will gradually change to Lg, whilst that of 
the distillate (vapour) will change from Fj to Fj. Thus from a solution 
of initial concentration Lj, a distillate is obtained of composition approxi¬ 
mating to (Fj -p F 2)/2 and a residue of composition Lg- The distillation 
has thus effected a partial separation of A and B, and it is clear that by 
repeated distillation an almost complete separation of the two components 
can be made. For this purpose, each fraction collected between suitable 
temperature limits is redistilled ; with each fractionation the separation 
of the two components is improved. It is evident that the greater the 
slope of the boiling point cmve, the greater is the difference in composition 
between the liquid and the vapour; hence the greater the difference in 
the boiling points of the two liquids forming the mixture, the more easily 
can they be separated by distillation. 

In practice, it is usual to employ a fractionating colu mn to reduce the 
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number of distiDations necessary for reasonably complete separation of 
the two liquids. A fractionating column is designed to provide a con¬ 
tinuous series of partial condensations of the vapour and partial vapori¬ 
sations of the condensate and its effect is, indeed, similar to a number of 
separate distillations. The effect of partial condensation will be evident 
from Fig. I, 4, 2. If the temperature of the vapour is lowered, it will partly 
condense giving a liquid richer in B and leaving the vapour richer in A. 
The vapour passing up the column will accordingly contain more of A than 
did the vapour which left the boiling liquid. Similarly the liquid returning 
to the flask will contain relatively more of the less volatile component B. 

A fractionating column consists essentially of a long vertical tube 
through which the vapour passes upward and is partially condensed ; 
the condensate flows down the column and is returned eventually to the 
flask. Inside the column the returning liquid is brought into intimate 
contact with the ascending vapour and a heat interchange occurs whereby 
the vapour is enriched with the more volatile component A at the expense 
of the liquid in an attempt to reach equUibrium. The conditions necessary 
for a good separation are :—(i) there should be a comparatively large 
amount of liquid continually returning through the column ; (ii) thorough 
mixing of liquid and vapour ; and (iii) a large active sui’face of contact 
between liquid and vapour. Excessive cooling should be avoided ; this 
difficulty is particularly apparent with liquids of high boiling point and 
may be overcome by suitably insulating or lagging the outer surface of 
the column or, if possible, by surrounding it with a vacuum jacket or an 
electrically heated jacket. Various types of laboratory fractionating 
columns are described in Sections 11 , 15 - 11 , 18 . 

(2) Minimum boiling point. Typical boiUng point - composition 
curves for systems of this kind are shown in Fig./, 4, 4. If a solution of 
composition is heated, the vapour pressure will rise until at the point it 
is equal to the pressure of the atmosphere and boiling commences at 
The composition of the vapour first distilling is As the boiling 
proceeds the temperature rises from to ig* during this period dis¬ 
tillates with compositions ranging from Vi to will be obtained. If 

the distillate be redistilled, the vapour approaches the composition of the 
minimum boiling point system, as can be seen from the figure. Hence 
fractional distillation will result in a distillate of composition Lj^, although 
the final residue will approach A. Similarly, a solution of composition 
Z/j' when distilled commences to boil at i.c., at a temperature the 
vapour (and therefore the distillate) will have the composition Vi'. As the 
distillation continues the composition of the vapour changes to V 2 ' and 
the liquid to L 2 '. Fractional distillation will, in this case, yield a solution 
of composition the residue will approach B. The liquid mixture 

can then be separated only into the component present in excess (either 
A or B) and the mixture of mi nim um boiling point. The liquid repre¬ 
sented by Liu will distil over completely without change of composition 
since at the boiling point the vapour has the same composition as the 
liquid. Such systems which distil unchanged are called azeotropic 
mixtures (Greek : to boil unchanged)» The composition and boiling point 
of such constant boiling point mixtures vary with the pressure and 
consequently they are not chemical compounds. 

1 * 
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Examples of azeotropic mixtures of minimum boiling point are collected 
in Table I, 4, A. 


Table I, 4, A. Azeotropic Mixtures of Minimum Boiling Point 


Component A 

1 

Component B 

B.P. OF 1 
AZEOTBOPIO , 
Mixture 

1 

4 

* 

1 

% OF A 
(by wt.) in 
Mixture 

Water, 100 0° 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

1 

78-15® ; 

4-4 

Water, 100-0® 

woPropyl alcohol, 82-4® 

80-4® 

12-1 

1 

Water, 100-0® 

n-Propyl alcohol, 97 • 2® 

87-7® 

28-3 

1 

Water, 100-0® 

<€rt.-ButyI alcohol, 82-6® 

• 79-9® 

11-8 

Water. 100 0® 

Pyridine, 116-6® 

92-6® 

43-0 

Methyl alcohol, 64-7® 

Methyl iodide, 44 - 6® 

39-0® 

7-2 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Ethyl iodide, 72 -3® 

63-0® 

13 

Methyl alcohol, 64-7® 

Methyl acetate, 57 - 0® 

54-0® 

19 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Ethyl acetate, 77 - 2® 

71-8® 

31 

Water, 100-0® 

Butyric acid, 163-6® 

99-4® 

18-4 

Water, 100 0® 

Propionic acid, 140-7® 

100-0® 

17-7 

Benzene, 80-2® 

cyc/oHexane, 80-8® 

77-6® 

65 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Benzene, 80-2® 

68-2® 

32«4 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Toluene, 110-6® 

76-7® 

68 

Methyl alcohol, 64-7® 

Chloroform, 61-2® 

53-5® 

i 12-5 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Chloroform, 61-2® 

69-4® 

7-0 

Ethyl alcohol, 78-3® 

Methyl ethyl ketone, 79-6® 

74-8® 

40 

Methyl alcohol, 64-7® 

Methylal, 42-2® 

41-8® j 

18-2 

Acetic acid, 118-6® 

Toluene, 110-6® 

106-4® ' 

i 

28 


(3) Maximum boiling point. A typical boUing point - composition 
diagram is shown in Fig. /, 4, 6. By reasoning analogous to that given 
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under (2), it is evident that fractional distillation of a liquid mixtuie of 
composition will yield ultimately a specimen of almost pure A and a 
residue of composition which will eventnally distil unchanged. Simi¬ 
larly, a liquid mixture of composition L^' will give ultimately pure B 
and a residue Z<iia» ^hich will itself distil unchanged. Thus distillation 
will afford ultimately the component present in excess of the constant 
boiling point mixture and the constant boiling point mixture itself. 



Examples of azeotropic mixtures of maximum boiling point are tabulated 
below ; these are not as numerous as those of minimum boiling point. 


Table I, 4, B. Azeotropic Mixtures of Maxemusi Boilinq Point 


Component A 

1 

Component B 

1 

1 

B.P. OF 

Azeotropic 

Mixture 

1 

% of B 
(by wt.) in 
Mixture 

Water, 100*0® 

1 

Formic acid, 100*8® 

107*1® 

' 77*5 

Water, 100*0® 

Hydrofluoric acid, 19*4® i 

120*0® 

37 

Water, 100*0® 

Hydrochloric acid, *— 84*0® 

108*6® 

20*22 

Water, 100*0® 

; Hydrobromic acid, — 73® 

126® 

1 

47*0 

Water, 100*0® 

I Hydriodic acid, — 35® 

127® 

57*0 

Water, 100*0® i 

Nitric acid, 86*0® 

120*5® 

68 

Water. 100*0® 

Sulphuric acid, m.p. 10*5® 

338® 

98*3 

Water, 100*0® 

! Perchloric acid, 110*0® 

203® 

71*6 

Acetone, 56*4® 

Chloroform, 61*2® 

64*7® 

80 

Acetic acid, 118*5® 

1 Pyridine. 115*5® 

139*7® 

65 

Chloroform, 61*2® 

i Methyl acetate, 57 * 0° 

64*8® 

23 

Phenol, 181*5® 

1 Aniline, 184*4® 

186*2® 

i 

1 

58 
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I 5, The breaking up of azeotropic mixtures. The behaviour of 
constant boiling point mixtures simulates that of a pure 
because the composition of the liquid phase is identical with that of the 
vapour phase. The composition, however, depends upon the pressure at 
which the distillation is conducted and also rarely corresponds to stoichio¬ 
metric proportions. The methods adopted in practice will of necessity 
depend upon the nature of the components of the binary azeotropic 

mixture, and include :— 

(1) Distillation with a third substance which alters the vapour pressure 
ratios in the azeotrope. This method is of particular value in industry 
for the production of absolute ethyl alcohol from the azeotropic mixture 
containing 95-6 per cent, of alcohol or from aqueous alcohol. Upon the 
addition of benzene and distillation through a suitable fractionating 
apparatus, a ternary azeotropic mixture of water, alcohol and benzene 
of minimum boiling point, 64-85°, and containing 7*4 per cent, of water, 
18-6 per cent, of alcohol and 74-1 per cent, of benzene passes over first, 
followed by a second azeotropic mixture of benzene and alcohol (b.p. 
68-25°, containing 32-4 per cent, of benzene), and finally absolute ethyl 
alcohol. By carrying out the fractional distillation xinder pressure, the 
water content of the ternary mixture is increased. 

(2) Chemical methods may be employed if the reagent attacks only one 
of the components. Thus quicklime may be employed for the removal 
of water in the preparation of absolute ethyl alcohol. Also aromatic and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons may be removed from mixtures with saturated 
hydrocarbons by sulphonation. 

(3) Preferential adsorption of one of the components may be used for 
the same purpose. Charcoal or silica gel may be employed to adsorb 
one of the constituents of an azeotrope in preference to the other. If 
the adsorbate is readily recoverable, the process will have practical 
applications. 

(4) Fractional extraction may sometimes find application, since the 
components distribute themselves in a different proportion in the solvent 
(compare Section II,44). 

(6) Fractional crystallisation is occasionally employed. The mixture 
is dissolved in a suitable solvent, the whole frozen, and then allowed 
to melt slowly in a centrifuge in order that the successive fractions 
may be removed as they are formed. The various melts are then 
fractionally distilled. If necessary, the fractional crystallisation may be 
repeated. 

1,6. Steam Distillation. Distillation of a Pair of Immiscible 
Liquids. Steam distillation is a method for the isolation and purification 
of substances. It is applicable to liquids which are usually regarded as 
completely immiscible or to liquids which are miscible to only a very 
limited extent. In the following discussion it will be assumed that the 
liquids are completely immiscible. The saturated vapours of such 
completely immiscible liquids follow Dalton's law of partial pressures 
(1801), which may be stated : when two or more gases or vapours which 
do not react chemically with one another are mixed at constant tempera¬ 
ture each gas exerts the same pressure as if it alone were present and that 
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the sum of these pressures is equal to the total pressure exerted by the 
system. This may be expressed : 

^ = Pi + + • . . + P, 

where P is the total pressure and p^, p 2 , etc., are the partial pressures of 
the components. 

If a mixture of two immiscible hquids be distilled, the boiling point 
will be the temperature at which the sum of the vapour pressures is equal 
to that of the atmosphere. This temperature will be lower than the 
boiling point of the more volatile component. Since one of the liquids 
is water, steam distillation at atmospheric pressure will result in the 
separation of the higher boiUng component at a temperature below 
100°—a considerable advantage if the compound decomposes at or near 
its own individual boiUng point ; the process would also be useful for 
separation from non-volatile or from undesirable {e.g., tarry) substances. 
When a mixture of immiscible hquids is distilled, the boiling point of the 
mixture remains constant until one of the components has been almost 
completely removed {since the total vapour pressure is independent of 
the relative amounts of the two hquids) : the boihng point then rises 
to that of the hquid remaining in the flask. The vapour passing over 
from such a mixture contains aU the components in proportion by volume 
to the relative vapour pressure of each. 

The composition of the vapour can easily be calculated as follows :— 
Assuming that the gas laws are apphcable, it follows that the number of 
molecules of each component in the vapour will be proportional to its 
partial pressure, t.e., to the vapour pressure of the pure hquid at that 
temperature. If ^re the vapour pressures of the two liquids 

A and B at the boiling point of the mixture, then the total pressure P is 
given by : 

F = Pa H- Pb (1)* 

and the composition of the vapour by : 

njuj, = Pa/Pb (2), 

where and njj are the number of mols of the two substances in a 
given volume of the vapour phase. But Wa — wJM^ and 71^ = 
where w is the weight of substance in a given volume of the vapour, and 
M is the molecular weight. Hence : 

^ A/aWa ^ A/aPa ,3. 

M7b A/b^b A/bPb ^ 

The relative weights of the two components of the vapour phase wiU be 
identical with the relative weights in the distillate, i.c., the weights of 
the two liquids collecting in the receiver are directly proportional to their 
vapour pressures and their molecular weights. 

Equation (3) indicates the great value of steam distillation, since the 
smaller the product the larger is the value of w^. Water has a 

small molecular weight and a comparatively moderate vapour pressure, 
so that its value of A/^Pa is low. This permits substances of high mole¬ 
cular weight and of low vapour pressure to be separated economically 
on the technical scale. The following figures are given by S. Young (1922). 
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Substance 

Molecular wt. 
Mb 

B.P. 

pn AT 100* 

Per cent, in 
Distillate 

Carvono 

150 

230* 

9 mm. 

9-7 

5-6 

7-1 

1*7 

0-6 

4 ^ 

Geraniol 

154 

230* 

5 mm. 

Anetiiole 

148 

235* 

8 mm. 

Eujzenol 

164 

250* 

! 2 mm. 

a-Santalol 

228 

301* 

< 1 mm. 

_ A 4 


As an example of steam distUlation, let us consider bromobenzene 
whicli lias a normal boiling point of 155^ The vapour pressures of water 
and bromobenzene at diflferent temperatures are given in the following table. 


Temperature 


30 * 

40* 

60* 

60* 

70* 

80* 

90* 

96* 

100 * 


Vapour Pressure 


Water (p^) 


32 mm. 
65 mm. 
92 mm. 
149 mm. 
233 mm. 
356 mm. 
525 mm. 
634 mm. 
760 mm. 



17 mm. 
28 mm. 
44 mm. 
66 mm. 
98 mm. 
118 mm. 
141 mm. 


109 mm. 
177 mm. 
277 mm. 
421 mm. 
623 mm. 
762 mm. 
901 mm. 


900 


If we plot these as in Fig. /, 6, 1 we 6nd that the vapour pressure of the 
mixture attains 760 mm. at a temperature of 95*3°; this is there¬ 
fore the boiling point of the 
mixture. At this temperature 
=: 641 mm. andpi, = 119 mm. 
The molecular weights of the two 
liquids are 18 and 167 respec¬ 
tively. Substituting these values 
in equation (3), we have : 

641 X 18 6-2 



tv. 

w 


B 


119 X 167 10-0 


90' 9SS* 

Temperature in 'C 
Fig. 1,6,1. 


Thus for every 6 • 2 grams of water 
collectedin the receiver 10*0 grams 
of bromobenzene are obtained (or 
the distillate contains 62 per cent, 
by weight of bromobenzene) in 
spite of the fact that bromo¬ 
benzene has only 119/641 of the 
vapour pressure of water at 
the boiling point of the mixture. 
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Similarly it is found that for chlorobenzene the boiling point of 
the mixture is 90-3°, = 530, pa = 230, J/r = 112-5, and 

the distillate contains 71 per cent, of chlorobenzene by weight ; for 
iodobenzene, the boiling point of the mixture is 98-2°, Pj, = 712, = 

48, — 204, giving a distillate containing 43 per cent, by weight of 

iodobenzene. For aniline is 98-5®, p,^ = 717, p^ = 43, il/p = 93, 

and the calculated value is 23 per cent, of aniline by weight : the 
proportion found experimentally is somewhat lower because aniline is 
appreciably soluble in water and the vapour pressure is slightly reduced. 
1,7. Distillation with superheated steam. Consideration of equa¬ 
tion (3) (Section 1,6) indicates that the proportion of the higher boiling 
point component in the steam distillate can be raised by increasing the 



Fig. 2,7,1. 

vapour pressure of this component relative to water. This may be done 
with superheated (or high pressure) steam. 

The effect of superheated steam may be illustrated by reference to 
benzaldehyde, which boils at 178° at 760 mm. It distils with steam at 
97*9° {p^ = 703*5 mm. and p^ = 56*5 mm.) and the distillate contains 
32-1 per cent, of benzaldehyde by weight. If one employs steam super¬ 
heated to 133°, the vapour pressure of benzaldehyde (extrapolated from 
the boiling point - pressure curve) is 220 mm. : hence p^ = 540 (water), 
Pu = 220 (benzaldehyde), and 

540 X 18 _ 41*7 

~~ 220 X 106 100 

i.e., the distillate contains 70*0 per cent, of benzaldehyde by weight. 
This compares with 31 *4 per cent, with steam at 100° and one atmosphere. 
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The use of superheated steam has the advantage that less condensation 
takes place thus obviating the use of supplementary heat in the vessel 
containing the substance; beyond this no advantage over steam used under 
ordinary pressure will result so long as condensed water is present. If all 
condensation of the steam is prevented {e.g., by surrounding the flask by 
a bath of liquid at the same temperature as the superheated steam), the 
hitcher temperature of the superheated steam will result in an increase 
in*\he proportion of the higher boiling point component in the distillate. 

In practice superheated steam is generally employed for substances 
with a low vapour pressure {< 6-1 mm.) at 100°. Thus in the recovery 
of the products of nitration or aromatic compounds, the ortlw derivative 
{e.g., o-nitrophenol) can be removed by ordinary steam distillation ; the 



Fig. /. 7, 2. 


temperature may then be raised, and the para compound distilled. The 
upper limit of temperature will of course be controlled by the stability 
of the compound. 

A convenient apparatus for distillation in superheated steam (due to 
A. A. Morton) is shown in Fig. /, 7, 1. The Pyrex tube R, of 10 mm. 
diameter or larger, is wrapped with a few layers of wire gauze and heated 
with a wing-topped burner, the gauze being supported by a clamp to 
prevent sagging of the tube at the high temperatm’e ; C is a thermometer 
and is a trap for condensed water. The flask is heated in an oil bath to 
approximately the same temperature as the superheated steam. It will 
be observed that the superheater is close to the steam inlet tube, thus 
reducing the cooling of the steam, before it enters the flask, to a minimum. 
A commercial apparatus, constructed of metal (the Fisher superheater), 
is shown in Fig. /, 7, 2. 
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SOLUTIONS OF LIQUIDS IN LIQUIDS 

L8. Partially miscible liquids. Critical solution temperature. 
Some liquids are practically immiscible {e.g., water and mercury), whilst 
others {e.g.y water and ethyl alcohol or acetone) mix with one another 
in all proportions. Many examples are known, however, in which the 
liquids are partially miscible with one another. If, for example, water 
be added to ether or if ether be added to water and the mixture shaken, 
solution will take place up to a certain point; beyond this point further 
addition of water on the one hand, or of ether on the other, will result 
in the formation of two liquid la 3 "ers, one consisting of a saturated solution 
of water in ether and the other a satimated solution of ether in water. 
Two such mutually saturated solutions in equihbrium at a particular 
temperature are called conjugate solutions. It must be mentioned that 
there is no essential theoretical difference between liquids of partial and 
complete miscibility for, as will be shown below, the one may pass into 
the other with change of experimental conditions, such as temperature 
and, less frequently, of pressure. 

Three types of liquid/liquid systems are commonly encountered. The 
first type {e.g., phenol and water) is characterised by increasing mutual 
solubihty vdth rise of temperature. Thus when phenol is added to water 
at the ordinary temperature, a homogeneous liquid is produced. When 
the concentration of the phenol in the solution has risen to about 8 per 
cent., the addition of more phenol results in the formation of a second 
liquid phase, which may be regarded as a solution of water in phenol. 
If now the temperature is raised, the second liquid phase will disappear 
and more phenol must be added to produce a separation of the liquid into 
two layers. By increasing the amount of phenol in this way and observ¬ 
ing the temperature at which the two layers disappear, the so-called 
solubility curve of phenol in water may be determined. In a similar 
manner the solubility curve of water in liquid phenol may be obtained, 
and it is found that the solubility also increases with rise of temperature. 
It is clear that since, with rise of temperature, the concentration of water 
in the phenol layer and abo of phenol in the water layer increases, the 
compositions of the two conjugate solutions become more and more neaily 
the same, and at a certain temperature the two solutions become identical 
in composition. The temperature at which the two layers become iden¬ 
tical in composition and are, in fact, one layer is known as the critical 
solution temperature (D. O. Masson, 1891) or the consolute tempera¬ 
ture {W. D. Bancroft, 1894) of the system. Above this temperature the 
two liquids are miscible in all proportions. Some experimental results 
for the mutual solubility of phenol in water are plotted in Fig. 7, 1 ; 

these lead to a critical solution temperature of 66 *9® and a critical 
concentration of 34-0 per cent, of phenol. Fig./, 5, 1 enables one to 
predict the effect of bringing together phenol and water in any given 
quantities at any temperature. If the resulting mixture b represented 
by a point in the area enclosed by the solubility curve, separation into two 
layers will take place, whereas if the total composition of the mixture 
and the temperature is expressed by a point lying outside the solubility 
curve a clear homogeneous solution will result. 
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Other pairs of Uquids which exhibit an upper consolute tempera,ture 
are methyl alcohol - cydohexane (C.S.T. 49 -r; cnt.cal coinpos.t.on 
99 per cent, by weight of methyl alcohol) ; taopentane - pheno (63-5 , 
51 per cent, of faopentane) ; and carbon disulphide - methyl alcohol 

(40-5° ; 80 per cent, of carbon disulphide). 



The second type of system is characterised by decreasing mutual solu¬ 
bility with rise of temperature. As the temperature is lowered the 
mutual solubilities increase and bdow a certain critical temperature the 
two liquids become miscible in all proportions, A typical example is 
triethylamine and water. The behaviour of this system with respect to 



concentration and temperature is shown in Fig. 7, 5, 2 ; the critical 
solution temperature is 18*6®. Other pairs of liquids which exhibit a 
lower critical solution temperature are : diethylamine - water (C.S.T. 43® ; 
13 per cent, by weight of diethylamine) ; (3-coUidine- water (6® ; 4 per 
cent.); 1-methylpiperidine - water (48® ; 5 per cent.). 
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The third type of s\"stem gives a closed solubiht}' curve and therefore 
possesses both an upper and lower critical solution temperature. The 
first case of this type to be established was that of nicotine and water ; 
the solubility curve is illustrated in Fig. I, 8, 3. The lower and upper 
consolute temperatures are 60-8° and 208° respectively; below the 
former and above the latter the two liquids arc completely miscible. 



Fig. I. 8, 3. 


It should be noted that the modern view is that all partially miscible hquids 
should have both a lower and upper critical solution temperature so that all 
such ej’stems really belong to one class. A closed solubility curve is not 
obtained in all cases because the physical conditions under normal pressure 
prevent this. Thus with liquids possessing a lower C.S.T., the critical tem¬ 
perature (the critical point for the liquid - vapour system for each component, 
be., the maximum temperature at which liquefaction is possible) may be 
reached before the consolute temperature. Similarly for liquids with an 
upper C.S.T., one or both of the liquids may freeze before the lower C.S.T. is 
attained. 

Many pairs of partially miscible liquids possess neither a lower nor an upper 
C.S.T. for reasons outlined in the previous paragraph. Thus consider the two 
liquid phases from the two components water and diethyl ether. Upon cooling 
the 83 'stem at constant pressure, a point will be reached when a third phase, 
ice, will form, thus rendering the production of a lower C.S.T. impossible. 
Likewise, if the temperature of the two layers is raised, the critical point for 
the ether-rich layer will be reached wiiile the two liquid phases have different 
compositions. Above the critical point the ether-rich layer will be converted 
into vapour, and hence the system will be converted into a water-rich 
liquid and an ether-rich vapour; the upper C.S.T, cannot therefore be 
attained. 
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A few systems with both lower and upper critical solution temperatures 
are tabulated below. 


System (A,B) 

Lower C.S.T. 

1 

Upper C.S.T. ! 

1 

1 

Water : 2-raethylpiperidine . • • 

79° 

tfiSO 

1 

227® 

Water : 3 -inetl>ylpiperi(iine . • • 

OD 

85® 

1 49® 

45® 

^0\/ 

18Q® 

Water : 4 -methylpiperidine . 

A 0(7 

153® 

Water: p-picoline . . . • 

Water: aa-lutidine . . . • 

164® 

, 120® 

i . _1 

' Glycerol : tn-toluidine . . • • 

1 

7 


L9. Influence of added substances upon the critipl solution 
temperature. For a given pressure the C.S.T. is a perfectly 
point. It is, however, affected to a very marked extent by the ad^tion 
of quite a small quantity of a foreign substance (impurity), which dis¬ 
solves either in one or both of the partially miscible liquids. The deter¬ 
mination of the consolute temperature may therefore be used for testing 
the purity of liquids. The upper consolute temperature is generally 

employed for this purpose. . .j . • r 

If the third substance dissolves in only one of the liquids, it is found 

that their mutual solubilities are decreased and the C.S.T. is generally 
raised. For example, a concentration of 0*15 mol of potassium chloride 
per litre of water raises the C.S.T. of the water - phenol system by about 
12° ; a similar concentration of naphthalene in the phenol produces a 
rise of about 30°. 

If the third substance dissolves in both liquids (and the solubility in 
each of the liquids is of the same order), the mutual solubility of the 
liquids will be increased and an upper C.S.T. will be lowered, as i§ the 
case when succinic acid or sodium oleate is added to the phenol - water 
system. A 0*083 molar solution of sodium oleate lowers the C.S.T. by 
66*7° ; this large effect has been applied industrially in the preparation 
of the disinfectant sold under the name of ** I^sol” IMixtures of tar 
acids (phenol + cresols) do not mix completely with water at the ordinary 
temperature, but the addition of a small amount of soap (= sodium oleate) 
lowers the miscibility temperature so that “ Lysol ** exists as a clear 
liquid at the ordinary temperature. 

An important application of the critical solution temperature is to the 
determination of the water content in such substances as methyl and 
ethyl alcohols. Here the system is usually the alcohol and a hydro¬ 
carbon, such as 7i-hexane or dicycZohexyl; the water is, of course, 
insoluble in the hydrocarbon. Thus, the methyl alcohol - cycZohexane 
system has a C.S.T. of 46*6° and even 0*01 per cent, of water produces 
a rise of 0*16° in the C.S.T. The experimental details are given below. 

For methyl alcohol, two volumes of synthetic n-hexane, b.p. 68 • 6-69 * 0° 
(uncorr.), and one volume of the alcohol to be tested are mixed and the 
homogeneous mixture is cooled in ice until the appearance of a cloudiness. 
A thermometer is placed in the solution, which is allowed to warm gradu¬ 
ally to the temperature at which the second phase disappears. The 
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temperature at which the solution just becomes homogeneous is taken 
as the critical solution temperature. The same result is obtained by 
observing the temperature at which the second pliase appears. The water 
content may then be deduced with the aid of the following table, and 
checked, if desired, by a determination of the density (Section XI,2). 


Purity of CH3OH (%) 


100-0 

99-80 

99-65 

99-50 

99-35 

99-05 

98-69 

98-41 

98-01 

97-48 

97-13 


C.S.T. 


36- 55 

37- 90 

38- 95 

40- 05 

41- 00 
43-00 

45- 00 

46- 25 
48-05 

50- 15 

51- 10 


0-79578 

0-79634 

0-79076 

0-79718 

0-79760 

0-79845 

0-79947 

0-80026 

0-80140 

0-80292 

0-80300 


For ethyl alcohol, two volumes of dicyc/ohexyl * are mixed with one 
volume of the alcohol, a thermometer is introduced, and the mixture 
heated until it becomes clear. The solution is then slowly cooled, with 
constant stirring, and the temperature is determined at which the opales¬ 
cent solution suddenly becomes turbid so that the immersed portion of 
the mercury tliread of the thermometer is no longer clearly visible. This 
is the C.S.T. The water content may then be evaluated by reference to 
the following table. 


PUBITY or C 2 H 5 OH (%) , 

1 

C.S.T. 

d^f I 

1 

100-0 

23-4'* 

0-78934 

: 99-9 

25-4 i 

0-78966 

99-8 ! 

27-3 

0-78997 

99-7 1 

29-2 

0-79028 

99-6 ! 

31-0 

0-79059 

99-5 

32-8 

0-79089 

99-0 ! 

41-0 

0-79243 

98-6 ! 

1 

48-0 

0-79346 


THEORY OF MELTING AND FREEZING 

1,10. Melting point and vapour pressure. The melting point of a 
crystaUine solid is the temperature at which the solid begins to change 
into liquid under a pressure of one atmosphere. For pure substances, 
the change from the solid to the liquid state is quite sharp (within 0»5°), 
hence the temperature is valuable for purposes of identification. More¬ 
over, the melting point is considerably influenced by the presence of other 

• This may be prepared by the catalytic reduction of pure diphenyl (see Section 111,150). 
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substances, and it is therefore an important criterion of purity. U the 
liquid is cooled, solidification will occur at the same temperature, and 
for a pure substance the melting point and freezmg point are identical 
The freezing point is usuaUy defined as the temperature at which both 
liquid and solid can exist in contact with each other under a total pressure 

The reason for the constancy and sharpness of the melting point of a 
pure crystalline solid can be appreciated upon reference to Fig. 7, !, 

in which (a) is the vapour pressure curve of the sobd and (6) that o* fhe 
liquid form of the substance. Let us imagine a vessel, mamtamed at 
constant temperature, complelely filled with a mixture of the above 
and solid The molecules of the solid can only pass mto the hquid and the 
molecules of the liquid only into the soHd. We may visualise two coin- 
petitive processes taking place : (i) the soUd attempting to evaporate 
but it can only pass into the liquid, and (ii) the liquid attempting to 
“ distil *’ but it can only pass into the solid. If process (i) is faster, the 
soUd will melt, whereas if process (ii) proceeds with greater speed the 




Fig. /, 10 , 1. 


substance would completely solidify. To decide which process is likely 
to occur at a particular temperature, curve (a) must be superimposed 
upon curve (6) thus giving curve (c). The rate of rise of vapour pressure 
with temperature is greater for the solid than for the liquid, consequently 
the two curves will intersect. At the intersection (and only at this tem¬ 
perature), both solid and liquid can coexist; this is therefore the fireezing 
point or melting point since these two constants are identical for a pure 
substance. Provided the pressure is atmospheric, the temperature M is 
an absolute constant. If the temperature is less than M, the liquid will 
pass more rapidly into solid than the solid into liquid and hence the 
substance will remain solid, whilst for temperatures greater than M the 
solid, having the greater vapour pressure, will pass more rapidly into the 
liquid phase. It is only at the temperature M, at which the vapour 
pressures of the liquid and the solid are equal in magnitude, that the 
rates of transformation are identical and both liquid and solid can co¬ 
exist, provided the temperature is maintained constant. As soon as the 

* A liquid can sometimes be supercooled, t.e., the temperature can be reduced below 
tlie freezing point without solid separating, but as soon os solid does appear the temperature 
immediately rises to the true freezing point. 
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temperature is raised even a fraction of a degree above M, the soUd will be 
completely converted into the liquid phase, assuming of course that suffi- 
cient time is allowed for the transformation to take place. This is why the 
rate of rise of temperature in the vicinity of the melting point must be 
small (say, 1-2 per minute) for an accurate determination of this constant. 

It is a well-known fact that substances like water and acetic acid can 
be cooled below the freezing point : in this condition they are said to be 
supercooled (compare supersaturated solution). Such supercooled sub¬ 
stances have vapour pressures which change in a normal manner with 
temperature : the vapour pressure cuiwe is represented by the dotted 
line ML'—b. continuation of ML. The curve ML' lies above the vapour 
pressuie curve of the solid and it is apparent that the vapour pressure of 
the supersaturated liquid is gieater than that of the solid. The super¬ 
cooled liquid is in a condition of metastability. As soon as crystallisation 
sets in, the temperature rises to the true freezing or melting point. It 
will be observed that no dotted continuation of the vapour pressure 
curve of the sohd is shown ; this would mean a suspended transformation 
in the change from the solid to the liquid state. Such a change lias not 
been observed nor is it theoretically possible. 

1,11. Effect of impurities upon the melting point. Let us take a 
specific example and examine the effect of the addition of a small quantity 
of naphthalene to an equilibrium mix¬ 
ture of pure solid and liquid a-naphthol 
at the temperature of the true melting 
point (95’5°) at atmospheric pressure. 

The naphthalene ^vill dissolve in the 
liquid a-naphthol and, according to 
Raoult’s law, the vapour pressure of 
the latter will be reduced. Hence 
a-naphthol will pass preferentially into 
the liquid phase and, if the external 
temperature is maintained at 95 • 5°, the 
ultimate result will be the complete melt¬ 
ing of the solid a-naphthol; since melting 
requires heat and no heat is imparted to 

the system, the temperature will fall. Fig. /, U, 1. 

The effect can easily be interpreted by 

reference to Fig, /, ii, 1. The initial state of the system is represented 
by M. Upon the addition of a small amount of the second substance, 
the vapour pressure of the liquid first falls to A. Now a solid phase 
with vapour pressure M cannot coexist with a liquid phase with lower 
vapour pressure A, The solid represented by M therefore melt and 
tend to pass into the condition expressed by A. However, in melting 
heat is absorbed, and the temperature will consequently fall. Thus 
the vapour pressures of the solid M and the liquid A will fall along 
their respective vapour pressure curves, which will intersect at M-^. 
At M^ equilibrium results and no further change will take place; here 
solid a-naphthol and the solution of naphthalene in a-naphthol may 
coexist indefinitely—this, it will be observed, is below the melting point 
of the pure substance (a-naphthol). Further addition of naphthalene 
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will result in the depression of the melting pomt of a-naphthol ^ pointe 
represented by A/j, etc. ; the curve through these points indicates 
the temperatmes at which soUd «-naphthol can coexist with solutions 
of increasing naphthalene content. It is natural to enquire as 
the melting point may be depressed by additions of the second substanM. 
The Umiting temperature is known as the eutectic point; w the 
temperature below which not even the impure hquid can exist. Further 
cooling merely results in both components sohdifymg completely. 

A somewhat different method of plotting the results will help the 
reader to appreciate the signMcance of the eutectic temper^itee. In 
Fiff. I 11, 2 melting points are plotted against composition. 1 he curve 
AC portrays the decreasing melting point of a-naphthol as naphthalene 
is added up to a mol fraction of 0*605. The curve BO represents the 



Fig. i, Ih 2. 


melting points of naphthalene with a-naphthol regarded as the “ foreign 
ingredient” up to a mol fraction of 0*395 of a-naphthol. The curves 
intersect at G giving a eutectic temperature of 61*0®. 

1,12. System in which the solid phases consist of the pure com¬ 
ponents and the components are completely miscible in the liquid 
phase. We may now conveniently consider the general case of a system 
in which the two components A and B are completely miscible in the 
liquid state and the solid phases consist of the pure components. The 
equilibrium diagram is shown in Fig. J, 22, 1. Here the points A and B 
are the melting points of the pure components A and B respectively. If 
the freezing points of a series of liquid mixtures, varying in composition 
from pure A to pure B, are determined, the two curves represented by 
AC and BC will be obtained. The curve AC expresses the compositions 
of solutions which are in equilibrium, at different temperatures, with the 
solid component A, and, likewise, the curve BC denotes the compositions 

• Frequently composition is expressed in mol fractions or in mol fractions x 100, 
«.e., molecular composition x 100 (compare footnote to Section I, IV). 
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^ * 
^ A 

^ I 


B + Liquid 


A+ Uquid 


of solutions in equilibrium with the solid B. At the point of intersection 
of the two curves C, both sohd components can exist in equilibrium with 
a liquid solution of definite composition corresponding with the point C. 
This point is called the eutectic point (Greek : easy meliing), and repre¬ 
sents the temperature and composition at which the system liquid - solid 
A - solid B can exist in equihbrium ; in short, it gives the temperature 
and composition of tlie S 3 'stem when both components crystallise out 
simultaneously. This solid mixture is known as the eutectic mixture. 
It has a fixed composition and melts and freezes, hke a pure substance, 
at a definite temperature. This temperature is the eutectic temperature 
and is alwaj's the lowest freezing point of the whole series of mixtures 
of A and B. The eutectic mixture is not, however, a definite chemical 

compound because (i)_ 

separate cr^^stals of the 
two components can be 

seen under the microscope ® 

and (ii) it rarely eorre- 

sponds to the exact com- ^ 

position of a simple ^ ^ ^*qoid 

chemical compound; it is, ^ a ^ T .^ 

in fact, an intimate ^ 

mechanical mixture or ^ 

conglomerate of the two J . , / 

solid components. If a * 

liquid solution having a ^ C ---^ 

composition represented 

by a point lying to the left Eutectic B* Eutectic 

of the eutectic point C be 

cooled, the solid com- lofecA " --[ 55^0 

poiient .4 wiU crystallise o/.e Composition 

out (it is assumed that Fig. I, 12, 1. 

supersaturation is ex¬ 
cluded) when the temperature reaches the point on the curve AC corre¬ 
sponding \^ith the initial composition of the solution. If the cooHng be 
continued, more and more of the component A will separate and the compo¬ 
sition of the solution will change in the direction of (7. When the composition 
corresponding to the point C is reached, solid H, also, can crystallise out. 
If withdrawal of heat from the system be continued, both solid A and solid 
B will separate while the temperature remains constant. Since, according 
to the phase rule (compare Section 1,20), the composition of the solution at 
the point C must remain constant, it follows that the components A and B 
must crystallise from the eutectic solution in constant proportions. In a 
similar manner, if a liquid having a composition represented by a point 
to the right of C be cooled, the sohd B will separate and the composition 
of the solution will change in the direction of C. At <7, solid A will also 
crystaUise out, and the temperature and composition of the solution will 
remain constant whilst the sohd components crystallise out as a eutectic 
mixture. If a hquid mixture of composition denoted by the eutectic 
point G be cooled, no sohd wiU separate until the eutectic temperature D 
18 reached and then the eutectic mixture will crystalhse out. 


A + Eutectic 


B + Eutectic 


100;'. A 
0 /. 8 


Composition 

Fig. /, 12 , 1. 


1007 . B 
07. A 


Chit ^ ihrarum. 
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It is convenient, when deaUng with mixtures, to caU the temperature 

at which tlie solid commences to crystallise from the 

the mixture and to term the temperature at which the solid 

mixture begins to liquefy the melting point of the mixture. The com¬ 
plete equilibrium diagram usually includes two curves, whieh are called 
hquidus and solidus respectively. The liquidus (or hquidus curve) ,s the 
temperature - composition curve of the liquW phase and ‘^ therefore the 
freezing point curve ; it represents the beginning of freezing^ T 
solidus (or solidus curve) is the temperature - composition curve of the 
solid mixture and is therefore the melting pomt curve ; it coiresponds to the 
blinning of melting ” on heating or to the “ end of freezing on coohng 
the System. In Fig. /, 12. 1 the liquidus curve is whilst the sohdm 

curve is ADCEB. These curves divide the figure into regions which contain 
the phases indicated in the diagram, and the composition of the system 
represented by any point can be easUy ascertained. Thus 
fFie. I 12, 1) is a mixture of solid .B ( = j/) and liquid of compositions . 
the proportion of liquid to soHd is given by the ratio of the distance a:t//:c 2 . 
I 13. Construction of equilibrium diagrams. It is interesting to 
consider how a complete equilibrium diagram (including solidus and 


I 



Freezing 

begins 



Freezing 
begins 


Time 

in 




Fig. I, n, 1. 


liquidus curves) may be constructed. For simplicity, only the system 
considered in the previous Section will be studied. The procedure is 
known as the cooling curve method. When a pure substance is allowed 
to cool slowly and the temperature observed at definite intervals of time, 
a cooling curve may be constructed, e.g., ah in Fig. /, IS, 1, i. When the 
freezing point is reached, if supercooling is absent, solid will commence 
to separate out and the temperature will remain constant until all the 
Uquid has solidified (6c in Fig./,f3, l,i). With further cooling of the 
solid phase, the temperature will fall steadily as indicated by cd. If, 
however, a solution is allowed to cool slowly and the cooling curve similarly 
determined, a continuous curve e/ (Fig, /, IS, 1, ii) is obtained as long a 
the solution is entirely liquid. When a solid phase commences to form, 
the heat of fusion will be liberated so that at the point / the rate of cooling 
will be checked. Since the composition of the solution changes with the 
separation of the solid phase, the temperature will not remain constant 
but will gradually fall until the eutectic is reached {fg ). At the eutectic 
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point both components crystallise out as a eutectic mixture and the 
temperature remains constant until complete solidification has occurred 
(line gh). After complete solidification of the mixture the fall in tempera¬ 
ture of the system becomes uniform (line hi) until the room temperature 
is reached. It is clear from what has already been said that the cooling 
curve of the eutectic mixture will be similar to (i)—that of a pure sub¬ 
stance. The points 6, f and g at which a “ break occurs in the cooling 
curve are called arvcsts or “ arrest points *’ of the cooling curve. 

The separation of the solid phase does not occur readily with some fiquid 
mixtures and supercooling is observed. Instead of an arrest in the cooling 
curve at /', the cooling continues along a continuation of e/' and then rises 
suddenly to meet the line f'g which it subsequently follows (Fig. 7, 13, 1, iii). 
The correct freezing point may be obtained by extrapolation of the two parts 
of the curve (as shown by the dotted line). To avoid supercooling, a few small 
crystals of the substance which should separate may be added (the process is 
called “seeding “); these act as nuclei for crystallisation. 

Per cent A 



(01 



Composition 

(b) 

Fig. 7, 13, 2. 

By constructing cooling curves for several mixtures of different com¬ 
position, the total weight of the mixture being kept the same in each 
case, a series of cooling curves may be obtained which may be employed 
for the construction of the equilibrium diagram. Thus in Fig. /, 13, 2, a. 
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the cooling curves obtained with various mixtures of the two components 
A and £ are shown. The first and last curves refer to pute /I and pure £ 
resTiectively, whilst the other curves are for mixtures of 80 per cent. A 
and 20 per cent. £, 00 per cent. A and 40 per cent. £, 40 per ceiit. A and 
60 per cent. £, and 20 per cent. A and 80 per cent. £. By joinmj the 
first arrest points (represented by crosses) the 

whilst the solidus curve is obtained by drawing a hne through the second 
arrest points (denoted by circles; see Fig. 1,13, 2, b). In practice, it is only 
necessary to plot the arrest temperatures against the composition, but 
it is believed that Fig. I, 13, 2 brings out clearly the connexion between 
cooling curves and the equilibrium diagram for thesystem under discussion, 

and is therefore of considerable interest. -i v.i r 

Another procedure, known as the thaw-melt method, is available tor 

the construction of equilibrium diagrams ; it involves heating, mstead ot 



Fig. i. 13, 3. 


cooling, mixtures of known composition. This has certain advantages 
over the cooling curve method, particularly in those cases where super¬ 
cooling is serious and also where the quantity of material is limited. Let 
us consider, for example, a system of composition represented by the 
line ad (Fig. 7,13, 3), where d denotes the system completely solidified 
and a the same system completely liquefied, t.e., above its melting point. 
If the temperature of the solid expressed by d is slowly raised, no change 
will occur until the point c, the eutectic temperature, is reached ; liquid 
of composition C will then commence to form. As the temperature is 
raised from c to 6, the quantity of liquid increases and its composition 
changes from C to 6 ; at 6 the lost trace of solid is about to disappear 
and above 6 the system is completely liquid. This forms the basis of the 
thaw-melt procedure. A mixture of known composition—made by melt¬ 
ing (to ensure thorough mixing), cooling and then powdering—is placed 
in a wide capillary tube (of about 2 mm. diameter) and the powder well 
pressed down with a thin gloss rod or platinum wire so that the material 
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occupies 3-5 mm. at the bottom of the tube. The tube is then placed in 
a well-stii'ied bath of a suitable liquid and tlie temperature slowly raised. 
The temperature at which the first minute drops of liquid appear (Le., 
at c), the so-called thaw point, is the eutectic temperatiu'e for the given 
mixture. The mixture is heated further and the temperature at which 
the last trace of solid just disappears {i.e., at which the fused mass becomes 
perfectly clear) is taken as the melting point (6). The thaw points and 
melting points of other mixtures, as well as of the pure components, are 
determined in the same way. Thaw points and melting points are then 
plotted against composition. The curve obtained by joining the thaw 
points is the solidus and that obtained by joining the melting points is 
the liquidus. Only a pure substance, or a mixture having the composition 
of the eutectic, melts sharply" at a definite temperature. The thaw-melt 
procedure demonstrates very clearly why an impure substance may melt 
over a considerable range of temperature. The system (Section'1,12), 
just studied in considerable detail, in which the components are completely 
miscible in the Hquid state and the solid phases consist of the pure com¬ 
ponents, is very common with many pairs of organic and inorganic 
substances. Examples are given in the following table. ° 


A 


a-Naphthol, m.p. 95-5® 
Camphor, m.p. 179® 
Diphenylinethane, m.p. 27® 
Benzoic acid, m.p. 122® 
o-Nitrophenol, m.p. 44® 
Antimony, m.p. 630® 
Bismuth, m.p. 271® 

Gold, m.p. 1063® 


B 


Naphthalene, m.p. 80® i 

Naphthalene, m.p. 80® 
Naphthalene, m.p. 80® 
Cinnamic acid, m.p. 133® ' 

p*Toluidine, m.p. 43° ' 

Lead, m.p. 327® , 

Cadmium, m.p, 321® ; 

[ Thallium, m.p. 303® 


Eutectic 


M.p. 61® 
M.p. 32-3® 
M.p. 14® 
M.p. 82® 
M.p. 15-5® 
M.p. 246® 
M.p. 146® 
M.p. 131® 


1,14. System in which the two components form a compound 
possessing a congruent melting point. This S 3 ’^stem, which occurs 
less frequently than that of Section 1,12, is of considerable interest. The 
equilibrium diagram depicted in Fig./, 7^,1 (for benzophenone and 
diphenylamine) is an illustration of a system in which the two components 
form a compound possessing a congruent melting point, i.e., capable of 
existing as a solid compound in equilibrium with a liquid of the same 
composition. Point A is the melting point of benzophenone (47*7°) 
and B that of diphenylamine (52-8®). When diphenylamine is added to 
benzophenone, the freezing point is lowered along the curve AG. At 
C (31*9®) there is the first eutectic point where benzophenone and the 
addition compound {(C 6 H 5 ) 2 CO.(C 6 H 5 ) 2 NH)} = D separate together as 
a eutectic mixture. Further addition of diphenylamine raises the freezing 
point to a maximum at D (40*2°). At D, the composition of the liquid 
and solid phases are identical, and this maximum temperatm*e is therefore 
the congruent melting point of the addition compound. In a similar 
manner the freezing point of diphenylamine (B) is lowered by the addition 
of benzophenone as indicated by the curve BE. The point E is the second 
eutectic point, where a eutectic mixture of diphenylamine and the addition 
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<!Pnftrates Further addition of benzophenone results in the 
fSnrpoin 'S along ED to a n^aximum at i>. the melting point of 

*^'^The^hqu?du°™ onsists of the curves AC, CDS and EB ; the sohdus 
comprises the horizontal lines FCG and HEJ as well as the vertical 



Fig. i. 14, 1. 


lines FA, JB and OD. The areas have the significance indicated in the 
figure. The details of the phase diagram can be best understood and 
the behaviour of various systems on cooling or heating readily predicted 
by regarding it as composed of two diagrams of the simple eutectic type 
(Fig. 1,12, 1) placed side by side with the dividing line at DK. To the 



B 


Composition 

( 0 ) 



8 


(b) 


Fig. I, 14, 2. 


left of the dividing line the figure gives the equilibria of the two com¬ 
ponent system A and compound D, whereas to the right of the line the 
components may be regarded as D and B. 

It is clear from the figure that the presence of a stable compound is 
characterised by (i) a maximum point on the liquidus, (ii) a meeting 
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point of the solidus and liquidus, and (iii) the existence of a eutectic 
point on either side of the maximum. The melting point of the compound 
may be above, below or between those of the two components. If the 
compound is not completely stable but tends to decompose (dissociate) 
into its components in the liquid state, the melting point will be lowered 
by the products of decomposition. The shape of the middle branch of 
the curve will therefore give a rough indication of the stability of the 
compound. The greater the stability of the compound the sharper is 
the maximum and, usuaUy, the larger is the central branch CDE of the 
curve as in Fig. /, 14, 2, a (e.g., phenol and picric acid). A flat maximum 
and a small CDE curve indicate considerable decomposition of the addi- 
tion compound into its components as in Fig. 1,14, 2, 6 {e.g., naphthalene 

and m-dinitrobenzene). Other examples of this system are collected in 
the following table. 


SUBSTAKCE A 

SUBSTAifCTE B 

1 ■ ■ 

CoMPoxwn D 

1 

• 

Eutectics 

Phenol, 

m.p. 40-4® 
Phenol, 

m.p. 40*4® 
Phenol, 

m.p. 40'4* 
a-Naphthol, j 

m.p. 93-9® 

a-Naphthylamine, 
m.p. *48*3® 
P'Toluidine, 
m.p. 43® 

Picric acid, 

m.p. 122-5® 
p-Toluidine, 

m.p. 43® 1 

AB, m.p. 28-8® 

AB, m.p. 28 • 5® 

AB, m.p. 83*1® 

AB, m.p. 63-7“ 

16*0® (66-5 % A), ' 
24-0® (32 % A) 

8-0® (76% A), 
19-9® (31 % A) 

36® (94 % A). 

80-6® (42% A) , 

60-2® (60% A). 
30-3® (19 % A) 


1,15. System in which the two components form a compound with 
an incongruent melting point. In this system the compound formed 
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is so unstable that it decomposes completely at 

meltin^r point, so that the solid cannot be in equihbnum with a hquid of 
Sie samrcomposition as itself-in other words, it has no true melting 
point Such a system is exemplified by benzene and picnc acid . the 
equilibrium diagrL is shown in Fig. 1,15, 1 (for clarity, the ^>Jstration 
is^ not drawn to scale). The point A is the meltmg point 
B that of picric acid, and C that of the eutectic composed of sohd benz^e 
and the addition compound (represented by the s^bol ^z^y). The cu^ 
CE is the equihbrium curve for the compound A^^By m the example ^nder 
consideration a: = 1 and y = 1—with the submerged maximum at D. 
The point D is not realised in practice because the compound decomposes 
completely at E into soUd picric acid and liquid benzene. The pomt A 
is spoken of as the incongruent melting point of the compound (smce the 
composition of the liquid is not the same as that of the origmal coinpoimd) 
or as the transition point. The curve EB represents the equ^brium 
between soUd B and the hquid. This system is rarely encountered among 
compounds, but other examples are acetamide - saUcyhc acid and cu- 
methylpyrone - acetic acid ; it is, however, comparatively common m 
alloy systems {c.g., gold - antimony, AuSb 2 )* 

1,16. System in which the two components form a continuous 
series of solid solutions. In all the preceding examples the individual 
components (A or B or A^y) form separate crystals when solidifying from 
the melt. There are, however, a number of examples of the separation 
of a homogeneous solid solution of A and B (or A and A^Jly, 6tc.). 


Before studying the equilibrium diagrams of these systems, the significance 
of the term solid solution must be made clear. A solid may dissolve com¬ 
pletely in another solid to form a solid solution in a manner analogous to the 
dissolution of one liquid in another to yield a hquid solution. The sohd thus 
obtained is perfectly homogeneous and has been called mixed crystals^ or 
isomorphous mixtures ; these two terms may suggest heterogeneity and it is 
therefore better to employ the expression sohd solution, proposed by van’t 
Hoff in 1890. The phenomenon is different from the process of ordinary 
solution in a liquid since a Uquid has no space lattice of its own. The formation 
of a solid solution involves the structural dissolution of one sohd by another 
crystalhne sohd : this process entails, particularly for inorganic compounds, 
the spatial marshalhng of the one in the other with respect to a definite space 
lattice, and the resulting sohd solution therefore behaves as a single entity. 
The physical properties of sohd solutions are continuous functions of their 
percentage composition. The conditions which must generally be satisfied 
in the case of pairs of non-polar organic compounds are : (a) their chemical 
constitution must be analogous, (6) their molecular volumes must be approxi¬ 
mately equal, and (c) their crystal structures must he similar. 


The general case of two compounds forming a continuous series of 
solid solutions may now be considered. The components are completely 
miscible in the soUd state and also in the hquid state. Three different 
types of curves are known. The most important is that in which the 
freezing points (or melting points) of all mixtures lie between the freezing 
points (or melting points) of the pure components. The equihbrium 
dia^am is shown in Fig. J, 26, 1. The hquidus curve portrays the com¬ 
position of the hquid phase in equihbrium with sohd, the composition of 
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which is given by the solidus curve. The composition of tlie solid phase 
changes continuously^ with that of the liquid from which it separates. It 
is foimd experimentally, and can also be deduced theoretically, that at 
any temperature the concentration of that component by the addition 



Fig. /, J6, 1. 


of which the freezing point is depressed is greater in the liquid than in the 
solid phase. It is evident from the figure that upon cooling a fused 
mixture of two substances capable of forming solid solutions, the teni' 
perature of solidification (freezing point) will not remain coiistant during 
the separation of the solid, nor will the tempera¬ 
ture of liquefaction (melting point) of the solid 
solution be constant. Thus, for example, if a 
liquid solution of composition a is allowed to 
cool very slowly (so as to ensure equilibrium ^ 
conditions as far as possible), a solid of compo- | 
sition/will separate at 6. As the temperature ^ 
continues to fall, more and more solid will be 1“ 
deposited and, since the solid phase is relatively 
richer in the liquid will become richer in A. 

The composition of the liquid will therefore 
pass along bg ; the composition of the solid 
will at the same time follow the curve fc. At 
the point c, the last traces of liquid of compo¬ 
sition g are just disappearing and solidification 
is complete. The cooling curve will have the shape shown in Fig. I. 16, 2 ; 
solid commences to separate at b and solidification is complete at c. There 
is no complete arrest, only a change in the rate of cooling during the 
separation of the solid. 

If a mixture of composition d is slowly heated (as in the thaw-melt 
2 



Time 


Fig. I, 16, 2. 
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metliod), it will commence to melt at the temperatme c (i.e., the first 
drops of liquid wiU appear) with the production of hqmd of composition g 
Thereafter, as the temperature of the mass rises, more of the sohd wiU 
melt and the composition of the solid and liquid will change as represented 
by the curves cj and gb respectively. Finally, when the temperature 
has reached 6, complete Uquefaction will have occurred. The process 
of melting or freezing thus extends over the temperature interval bo. 
Examples of this system are p-naphthol. m.p. 122° - naphthalene, m.p. 
80°, and a-monochlorocinnamic aldehyde, m.p. 31*2 - a-monobromo- 

cinnamic aldehyde, m.p. 69-6°. . „ i. j 

Two other types of equilibrium curves are occasionally encountered 
with the system of two components forming a continuous series of solid 
solutions. These are shown in Figs. /, 16, 3 and 7, 7d, 4. In the former 
the freezing or melting curve passes through a minimuni (examples: 
p-chloroiodobenzene, m.p. 57 ° - p-dichlorobenzene, m.p. 53 ; naphtha- 



Fig. I, 16, 3. Fig. 7. 26, 4. 


lene, m.p. 80° - p-naphthylamine, m.p. 112°), and in the latter it passes 
through a maximum (example : d- and Z-carvoxime, m.p. 72°). 

1,17, Mixed melting points. In the majority of cases the presence 
of a “ foreign substance ** will lower the melting point of a pure organic 
compound. This fact is utilised in the so-called mixed melting point 
test for the identification of organic compounds. Let us suppose that an 
unknown compoimdX is supplied which is suspected to be o-chlorobenzoio 
acid since its melting point is 140°. This is tested for by intimately 
mixing together approximately equal weights of X and an authentic 
specimen of o-chlorobenzoic acid {A) and determining the melting point 
of the mixture. If the melting point is still 140°, then X is o-chloro¬ 
benzoic acid, but if the melting point is depressed by several degrees A 
and X cannot be identical. It is recommended that at least three mix¬ 
tures containing, say, 10 per cent. X -j- 90 per cent. A, 50 per cent. X + 
60 per cent. A, and 90 per cent. X -|- 10 per cent A be prepared, and the 
melting points be determined. Alternatively, if time permits, the com¬ 
plete melting point curve (i.e., the temperature at which the mixture 
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liquefies completel}^) may be determined by the thaw point method 
(Section 1,13)—this will supply more information than mere evidence of 
non-identitv, should this be desired. 

Cases may arise in which the melting point of certain mixtures are 
higher than the individual components, e.g., if an addition compound of 
higher melting point is formed (compare Fig./, 14, 1) or if the two com¬ 
pounds are completely soluble in the solid state forming solid solutions 
(compare Figs./, 76, 1 and /, 76, 4). Furthermore, for certain optical 
isomers, e.g., d- and Z-camphoroximes and for d and Z-borneol, there is no 
depression in the melting point, the freezing or melting points of all 
mixtures being the same as the pure components. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the mixed melting point test, although of great practical 
value, is not infallible and should accordingly be used with reasonable 
regard to these possibilities. 

1,18. System in which the solid phases consist of the pure com¬ 
ponents and the components are only partially miscible in the 
liquid state. In concluding the discussion on the theory of melting 
and freezing, the system in which the two components are onl}'^ partially 
miscible in the liquid state and the solid phases consist of the pure com¬ 
ponents will be considered. In all the previous cases the components 
were completely miscible in the liquid state, but examples are known 
{e.g., succinonitrile and water) where, over a limited range of concentra¬ 
tion, the liquids are partially miscible and two liquid phases are formed. 
The equilibrium diagram of a such a system is presented in Fig. 1,18, 1 
(for the sake of clarity, this has not been drawn to scale ; the salient 
features have been exaggerated). Point A is the melting point of succino¬ 
nitrile and B that of ice. If succinonitrile {A) is added to ice at B, the 
freezing point will fall along BC, ice (solid B) separating ; ultimately 
the temperature of the eutectic C (— 1*2°) will be reached. If the 
temperature is now raised slightly so that the eutectic mixture just melts 
and the addition of A is continued, the concentration of A in the solution 
will increase (curve CD) and the solid phase in equilibrium with the 
solutions denoted by CD will be .4 (succinonitrile). At the point D (18-6®), 
solid A melts and two liquid phases make their appearance. This is the 
well-known phenomenon of melting under the solvent or the separation 
of an “ oil ” during the recrystallisation of a pure substance from a solvent. 
The compositions of the two liquid phases are represented by the points D 
and E and there will be, in addition to the vapour, three phases present, 
viz., A (the solid succinonitrile), solution of liquid A in B (water) and of 
B in liquid A. The temperature is therefore a quadruple point {i.e., 
four phases coexist). The addition of more A will result in a change of 
the relative amounts of the two layers—increased amount of B in liquid A, 
decreased amount and eventual disappearance of liquid A in B —the 
temperature remaining constant {DE). At E onl}^ one liquid phase is 
present; with further addition of A, the equilibrium temperature rises 
as expressed by EA . 

If the system represented by the point D be heated, the solid A will 
disappear and two partially miscible liquids will remain. The curve 
ETD is the ordinary solubility curve for two partially miscible liquids 
(compare Section 1,8, Fig. /, ^, 1). As the temperature rises, the mutual 
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solubility of the two components increases until at the critical solution 
temperature T (55-5°) they become miscible in all proportions. At all 
temperatures above the curve BCDTEA there is only one liquid phase; 
at temperatures between D and T, mixtures of total composition denoted 
by points inside the area DTE will separate into two liqmd phases. 

Tlie equilibrium diagram expresses in shorthand form the behaviour 
of all mixtures upon heating or cooling. Thus, let us examine the effect 
of cooling a homogeneous liquid mixture of composition expressed by 
the point a. Two layers (conjugate solutions) commence to form at 
b, the compositions of which are given by 6 and b '; with further cooling, 
the compositions follow the curves bE and b D respectively. When the 
composition of the system as a whole is expressed by the point c, the 



compositions of the liquid layers are at E and D : solid A then commences 
to separate, the relative amount of the liquid layer richer in B (i.e., D) 
increases and eventually the layer E disappears. The temperature 
remains constant up to the point of the disappearance of the two layers. 
Thenceforth the temperature falls gradually from c to d, and the com¬ 
position follows DCj solid A separating. At O, the eutectic point, the 
other solid B deposits and the temperature again remains constant until 
the liquid has disappeared. The solid mixture of A and B then cools 
slowly along de. The behaviour of any other system to the left of the 
curve AETD will be obvious from what has already been said; systems 
to the right of D behave normally like those of which the components are 
completely miscible in the liquid state and the solid phases consist of 
pure components (Section Itl2). For this reason the reorystallisation 
of a substance which tends to *‘melt under the solvent” should be 
confined to the area of composition to the right of the point D. 
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Examples of solid - liquid systems with two liquid layers are given 
below : the temperature is the temperature at which the two layers 
separate or the quadruple point. 


COMPOJTENT A 

1 

, Component B 

1 • - - 

1 

Water, m.p. 0® 

Water, m.p. 0® 

Water, m.p. 0® 

Water, m.p. 0® 

Benzene, m.p. 5® 

' Acetanilide, m.p. 114® 

Succinonitrile, m.p. 64® 

Benzoic acid, m.p. 121® 

Phenol, m.p. 43® 

Resorcinol, m.p. HO® 

83® j 

18-5® 1 

98® 

1-7® 

95-5® 


1.19. THEORY OF SUBLIMATION 

The processes of distillation and sublimation are closely related. 
There are three ways in which tlie vaporisation of a thermally stable 
substance may take j)lace on heating :— 

(i) If the substance is liquid under ordinary conditions, it may boil at 
a definite temperature depending upon the pressure. 

(ii) If the substance is solid imder ordinary conditions, it may first 

melt at a definite temperature and, upon rise of temperature, boil like 
an ordinary liquid. 

(iii) If the substance is solid under ordinary conditions, it may volatilise 
without melting, at a definite temperature depending upon the pressure. 

The condensation of the vapomr of a stable substance may, likewise, 
take place in three ways :— 

(i) There may be liquefaction only. 

(ii) Liquefaction may take place first, followed by solidification. 

(iii) The vapour may pass directly, without the intermediate formation 
of a liquid, into the solid state. 

The term distillation is applied to vaporisation and subsequent con¬ 
densation according to (i) ; it should also be applied to (ii) since it is 
really the liquid which is converted into vapour and is first formed by 
condensation. Strictly speaking, the term sublimation should be applied 
to changes according to (iii). However, in practice, a substance when 
heated may first melt and then boil, but on cooling it may pass directly 
from the vapour to the solid : the process is then also called sublimation. 
Indeed the mode of vaporisation, whether directly from solid to vapour 
or through the intermediate formation of a liquid, is of secondary import¬ 
ance ; it is the direct conversion of vapour to solid which is really the 
outstanding feature of sublimation in the laboratory. 

To understand the conditions which control sublimation, it is necessary 
to study the solid - liquid - vapour equilibria. In Fig. /, 19, 1 (compare 
Fig. J, 10, 1) the curve T IF is the vapour pressure curve of the liquid {i.e,, 
it represents the conditions of equilibrium, temperature and pressure, for 
a system of liquid and vapour), and TS is the vapour pressure curve of the 
solid {i.e., the conditions under which the vapour and solid are in equili¬ 
brium). The two curves intersect at T ; at this point, known as the triple 
point, solid, liquid and vapour coexist. The curve TV represents the 
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temperatures and pressures at which the sohd and hquid can be in 
equilibrium, that is, it indicates the inhuence of pressure upon the meltmg 
point Tins curve meets the other curves at the triple point T. 

The normal melting point of a substance is the temperature at which 
solid and liquid are in equilibrium at atmospheric pressure. At the 
triple point, the pressure is the equihbrium vapour pressure of the system 
(solid - liquid - vapour) and the temperature differs from the meltmg 
point The difference is. however, quite small—usually only a fraction 
of a degree—since the line TF departs only slightly from the vertical 

within reasonable ranges of pressure. 

It is clear that if the vapour at a pressure below the triple point is 
r educed sufficiently in temperature, it will condense directly to the solid 
form, or, sublimation will ensue. In order that a sohd may pass directly 

into vapour without the inter- 
y mediate formation of a hquid phase, 

—- 1 -the pressure of the vapour must not 

I / be aUowed to exceed that of the 

I / triple point. This can easily be 

I Liquid / done if the vapour pressure at the 
I / triple point is fairly high and con- 

j / sequently the rate of vaporisation 

^ I / will be considerable; the conditions 

3 are then favourable for the puri- 

S fication of the sohd by subUmation 

^ / a-f atmospheric pressure. Thus, if 

/ camphor (triple point. 179° ; equih- 

/ Vapour brium pressure, 370 mm.) is slowly 

jT heated below 179°, it will vaporise 

without melting and, if the vapour 
g is deposited on a cooled surface, the 

I— ---* pressure wih be kept below 370 mm. 

Temperature 80 that vaporisation will continue 

Fig. 1,19, 1. until the sohd has disappeared. 

Condensation takes place on the 
cold surface directly as the sohd because the pressure is below that at the 
triple point. 


Sohd 


Vapour 


Temperature 
Fig. 1,19, 1. 


If the triple point pressure of a sohd is below one atmosphere, it will 
melt if the heating is conducted rapidly so that the vapour pressure can 
exceed that at the triple point. If camphor is heated in a closed space, 
the vapour pressure increases and when the value of 360 mm. is reached, 
the sohd wih melt; further heating results in an increase in the vapour 
pressure and the camphor wih boil when the vapour pressure is 760 mm. 

For substances with a moderate triple point pressure (c.^., benzoic 
acid, 6 mm., m.p. 122° ; naphthalene, 7 mm., m.p. 80° *), the simple 
process described above for camphor will not give a satisfactory yield of 
a sublimed product. Thus, for example, if naphthalene is heated it will 
melt at T (80°), and wih boil when the vapour pressure is 760 mm. (218°) ; 


• For moat practical purposes the temperature and pressure at the triple point may be 
regarded as not differing appreciably from the melting point and the vapour pressure at 
the meltmg pomt respectively. 
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it will be necessary to maintain the compound at about this temperature 
if any substantial quantity is to be completely converted into vapour. 
Upon cooling the vapour, naphthalene ^vill deposit as a liquid until the 
temperature T {Fig./, 75. 1) is reached (the vapour pressure is then 
7 mm.) and thenceforth as a solid. To improve the yield of sublimate, 
the pressure in the system must be reduced ; this may be done by exliaus- 
ting the apparatus with a pump. In the present and similar cases, a 
simpler procedure is to dilute the vapour with an inert gas (carbon dioxide 
or nitrogen). Tliis dilution will reduce the partial pressure of the substance 
and also simultaneously cool the vapour ‘ the subhmed crystals are 
collected in a cooling chamber, wiiere they deposit usually in a finely- 
divided form. True sublimation can occur only w'hen the partial pressure 
of the vapour of the substance is lower than its triple point pressure. 
Substances with low vapour pressures at their melting points can only 
be satisfactorily sublimed under greatly diminished pressure. 

Two cases of direct sublimation at atmospheric pressure are w'orthy 
of mention. Hexachloroethane has a triple point temperature of 18G° 
and a triple point pressure of 780 mm. Complete subhmation can there¬ 
fore be easily effected by merely heating to about 185° (the vapour pressure 
is 760 mm. at 185°). The melting point of this substance is most satis¬ 
factorily determined in a sealed capillary tube. The triple point tempera¬ 
ture and pressure of carbon dioxide are — 56-4° and 5-11 atmospheres 
respectively. This means that liquid carbon dioxide can only be formed 
if the pressure exceeds 5-11 atmospheres. If liquid carbon dioxide, 
from a cylinder, is allowed to escape into the air (best into a cloth bag 
tied to the nozzle of the cylinder), it absorbs so much heat during the 
rapid evaporation that part of it is frozen into a snow-like solid. Com¬ 
mercially, the carbon dioxide “ snow ” is compressed hydraulically into 
slabs of Dry Ice or Drikold. The solid evaporates comparatively slowly, 
owing to its high latent heat (87-2 cal. per gram), its high density (1*66), 
and the fact that it is surrounded by an instating layer of heavy vapour. 
The solid will pass directly into the gas since atmospheric pressure is 
well below the triple point pressure. Solid carbon ioxide (Dry Ice ; 
Drikold) has the following advantages over ice as a refrigerant:— 

(1) As already stated, it passes directly into the vapour. 

(2) It can produce a lower temperature (— 78°). 

(3) It occupies less space. 

(4) It forms excellent freezing mixtures with many organic liquids, 
e.j/., with alcohol, — 72° ; with ether, — 77° ; and with chloroform. — 77°. 

(6) It has a higher latent heat and a greater density producing an 
over-all cooling effect w^hich is about twdce as eflScient as ordinary ice. 


1,20. THEORY OF THE ACTION OF DRYING AGENTS 

Drying agents may be divided broadly into (a) those which combine 
with water reversibly and (6) those which react chemically with water by 
a non-reversible process giving rise to a new water-free compound. 
Sodium, calcium carbide and phosphorus pentoxide belong to the latter 
class and will be discussed in Section 11,39. 
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To appreciate the action of a drying agent of class (a), let us imagine 
some anliydrous copper sulphate in an evacuated vessel provided with a 
pressure gauge, and water is allowed to enter slowly ; the temperature 
is assumed constant at 25°. Tlie results may be best expressed by means 
of a vapour pressure - composition diagram (Fig./, 1). The initial 

system is represented by the point A ; the pressure wiU rise along AB 
until the monohydrate CuSOi.HoO commences to form at B. 



Mo/s. HiO to tCuS 04 . 

Fig. 20. 1. 

At this point the system has three phases (CUSO 4 ; CuS 04 ,HgO ; H,0 vapour) 
and the number of components is two (anhydrous salt; water). Hence by the 
phase rule, P + F = C 2, i.e., 3 + F = 2 + 2, or F = 1. The system is 
consequently univariant, in other words, only one variable, e.g.. temperature, need 
be fixed to define the system completely ; the pressure of water vapour in eq\iili> 
brium with CUSO 4 and CuS 04 ,H ,0 should be constant at constant temperature. 

As more water vapour is absorbed by the system, the pressure remains 
constant along BG until the anhydrous salt is completely converted into 
the monohydrate. The conversion is complete at C : the pressure then 
rises along CD untQ the trihydrate is formed at D. Two solid phases 
(CuS 04 , 3 H 20 ; CuS 04 ,H 20 ) are now present and the pressure remains 
constant until all the monohydrate is transformed into the trihydrate at 
E. The pressure again rises to F, and when it attains the value denoted 
by F, the pentahydrate commences to form and the system has a constant 
pressure until all the trihydrate has passed into the pentahydrate at O. 
The same curves are obtained if copper sulphate pentahydrate is dehy¬ 
drated at constant temperature (25°): here the powdered crystals of the 
pentahydrate are contained in a vessel and the water vapour is gradually 
removed by means of a pump. The pressure remains constant along GF 
whilst the pentahydrate is being converted into trihydrate ; at F only 
the trihydrate is present. A sharp drop in pressure to E then occurs 
and along E D the trihydrate passes at constant pressure into the mono¬ 
hydrate. This change is complete at D. the pressure falls again to G, 
at which point dissociation of the monohydrate to the anhydrous salt 
occurs. This transformation is complete at B, and, with the complete 
removal of the water, the pressure drops to almost zero at A, 
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It is evident from these results that three equilibria are to be considered 

VIZ. :— ’ 

CUSO 4 + H 2 O ^ CuS 04 ,H 20 : 0-8 mm. at 25° (i) 

CuS 04 ,H 20 + 2 H 2 O ^ CUSO 4 . 3 H 2 O ; 5 • 6 nam. (U) 

CuS 04 , 3 H 20 + 2 H 2 OCuS 04 , 5 H 20 ; 7*8 mm. (iii) 

Furthermore, it is the system. Hydrate I/Hydrate II (or Anhydrous Salt), 
that possesses a definite pressure at a particular temperature ; this is 
independent of the relative amounts, but is dependent upon the nature 
of the two components in equilibrium. It is incorrect, therefore to 
speak of the “ vapour pressure of a salt hydrate.” 

Similar results are obtained at other temperatures, e.^,, at 50°, the 

above three systems give equdibrium vapour pressures of 4-5 30*9 and 

45-4 mm. respectively. There is some evidence for the existence of a 

tetrah 3 ^drate CuS 04 , 4 H 20 , but this does not affect the general nature of 

the change described above. At temperatures higher than about 102° 

the pentahydrate is unstable and CuS 04 , 3 H 20 is the first stable 
hydrate. 

We may now understand the nature of the change which occurs when 
an anhydrous salt, say copper sulphate, is shaken with a wet organic 
solvent, such as benzene, at about 25°. The water will first combine to 
form the monohydrate in accordance with equation (i), and, provided 
sufficient anhydrous copper sulphate is employed, the effective concen¬ 
tration of water in the solvent is reduced to a value equivalent to about 
1 mm. of ordinary water vapour. The complete removal of water is im¬ 
possible ; indeed, the equilibrium vapour pressures of the least hydrated 
system may be taken as a rough measure of the relative efficiencies of 
such drying agents. If the water present is more than sufficient to 
convert the anhydrous copper sulphate into the monohydrate, then 
reaction (i) will be followed by reaction (ii), i.e., the trihydrate will be 
formed ; the water vapour then remaining will be equivalent to about 
6 mm. of ordinary water vapour. Thus the monohydrate is far less 
effective than the anhydrous compound for the removal of water. 
Ma^esium sulphate is a useful drying agent as can be seen from the 

following table of equilibrium vapour pressures of the various possible 
systems at 25° ; 


MgS04 + H2O ^ MgS04,H20 ; 1 mm. 

MgSO^HjO + HjO ^ MgS 04 , 2 H 20 ; 2 mm. 

MgS04,2Hj.0 + 2H,0 ^ MgSO„4H20 ; 5 mm. 

MgSOj.iHjO + HjO ^ MgSOl.SHaO ; 9 mm. 

MgS04,5H20 -f- HgO •^MgS04,6H20 ; 10 mm. 

MgS04,6H20 + HgO ^ MgS04,7H20 ; 11*5 mm. 

Another valuable drying agent of general application is anhydrous 
calcium sulphate, marketed imder the name of Drierite.'' It is rapid in 
its action, but has only a limited drying capacity because it forms the 
hy^ate 2CaS04,H20 and thus combines with only 6*6 per cent, of its 
weight of water. The vapour pressure of the system : 

2 CaS 04 + H 2 O ^ 2 CaS 04 ,Ha 0 


2 * 
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is only O-OOi mm. at about 25». The residual water content is therefore 
very low and the substance may be employed for drymg alcohols, esters, 
ketones, ’acids, etc. If the water content of the orgamc substance is 
somewhat high, a preliminary drying with another desiccant 
anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate, which can absorb a higher 

proportion of water, is recommended. 

^ A rough method for comparing the drymg powers of the common 
desiccants consists in passing moist air over the drying agent naamtamed 
at a constant temperature and then determining the residual moisture 
with phosphorus pentoxide—the most efficient drying agent known. 
Some results, due largely to Bower (1934), are tabulated below. 


Residual Water Vapoitr per Litre of Air at 30-5® 


» 

! Material 

1 

1 

Residual 
Water (mo.) 

Material 

i 

• 1 

Residual 
Water (mo.) 

! NajSOj, anhydrous . 

1 CUSO 4 , anliydrous 
' CaClj, granular • 

CaCl 2 , technical 
anhydrous t • 

ZnCl), sticks 

Ba(C 104 ) 3 , anhydrous 
NaOH, sticks . 

CaCl|, anhydrous 
(fused) 

H 2 SO 4 , 95 % . 

12 

2-8 

1-5 

1-25 

1-0 

0-8 

1 0-8 

1 

0-4 

0-3 

1 

1 

Mg(C104)i,3H,0 . 

Silica gel 

KOH, sticks 

Al^Ot . 

CaS 04 , anhydrous 
HjS 04 

CaO 

Mg(C104),. 1 

anhydrous . 1 

BaO 

0-03 

0-03 

0-01 

0-005 

0-003 

0-003 

0 002 

0-002 

0-0007 


• Approximate composition : CaCl„H,0. t Approximate composition ; 4CaClt,H,0- 


As a rough approximation it may be assumed that one mg. of water 
contained in one litre of gas at 25-30° exerts a 1 mm. partial vapour 
pressure. Obviously, the lower the residual water content or the vapour 
pressure, the more intense is the ultimate drying capacity of the substance. 

The vapour pressures of the various hydrate systems increase with 
temperature (compare the figures for the three copper sulphate - water 
systems of equations (i), (ii) and (iii) at 26° and 60° already given). It 
follows, therefore, that the efficiency of desiccants decreases with rise of 
temperature and, indeed, at high temperatures certain desiccating agents 
may actually undergo dehydration. Thus the vapour pressures of some 
calcium chloride - water systems exceed atmospheric pressure at high 
temperatures, as can be seen &om the following table. 


Vapour Pressure of Calcium Chloride Systems 


Temperature 

Pressure (mm.) 

Solid Phases 

— 66" 

0-0 

Ice — CaCl|, 6 H 20 

+ 29-2® 

6-7 

CaClj.GHjO — p CaCl„4H,0 

29-8" 

6-8 

CaCl 2 , 6 H.O — a CaCl*,4H*0 

38-4 

7-9 

1 

p CaCl»,4H,0 — CaCl„2H,0 

176-6® 

842-0 

CaCl„2H,0 — CaCl„H,0 
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It follows that liquids of high boihng point should not be distilled from 
drying agent systems which have appreciable vapour pressures. An 
extreme case of this action is the dehydration of oxalic acid dihydrate 
by distillation over toluene or over carbon tetrachloride. 

1,21. Deliquescence and efflorescence. A substance is said to 
deliquesce (Latin : to become liquid) when it forms a solution or liquid 
phase upon standing in the air. The essential condition is that the vapour 
pressure of the saturated solution of the highest hydrate at the ordinary 
temperature should be less than the partial pressure of the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere. Water will be absorbed by the substance 
which graduaUy hquefies to a saturated solution ; water vapour will 
contmue to be absorbed by the latter until an unsaturated solution 
havT^ng the same vapour pressure as the partial pressuie of water vapour 
m the air, is formed. In order that the vapour pressure of the saturated 
solution may be sufficiently low, the substance must be extremely soluble 
m water, and it is only such substances {e.g., calcium chloride, zinc 
chloride and potassium hydroxide) that dehquesce. 

In the British Isles the atmosphere is normally about two-thirds 
saturated and the partial vapour pressure of a well-ventilated laboratory 

‘ vapour pressure of calcium chloride 

{LaCl 2 , 6 H 20 - CaC] 2 , 4 H 20 ) at room temperature is about 4 mm., that 
of the saturated solution about 7-8 mm., and 100 giams of water will 
^solve 74-5 grams of the hydrate at 20" ; it is therefore deliquescent 
bodium and potassium hydroxides possess similar properties. Copper 
sulphate pentahydrate, on the other hand, is not deliquescent as the 
vapour of the saturated solution is about 16 mm. at 20 ® and that 

of tlm CuS 04 , 6 H 20 - CuS 04 , 3 H 20 system is considerably less than this 
(see Fig./, 1 ). 

A salt hydrate is said to effloresce (Latin ; to blossom) when it loses 
water and falls to a powder upon exposure to the atmosphere. Efflores¬ 
cence will occur when the vapour pressure of the hydrate system is 
greater than that of water vapour in the atmosphere ; dehydration 
\^1 then occur in the effort for equilibrium to be attained between 
the hydrate system and the surroundings. A good example is washing 
soda, Na 2 CO 3 , 10 H 2 O, which gives off water vapour with the production 
of the monohydrate, Na 2 C 03 ,H 20 . Other examples are the systems 
contammg Na 2 S 04 , 10 H 20 and Na 2 HP 04 , 12 H 20 . 

It must be emphasised that deliquescence and efflorescence are 
relative properties, since they depend upon the actual presence of 

water vapour in the atmosphere, which varies considerably with place 
and time. ^ 

A substance is said to be hygroscopic when it attracts moisture from 
the atmosphere. AH deliquescent compounds are consequently hygro¬ 
scopic, but there are many hygroscopic substances which absorb water 
vapour without deliquescing. Most dry substances, particularly if in a 
fine powder form, are slightly hygroscopic. Substances which are 
commonly regarded as hygroscopic include quicklime and cupric oxide, 
ihe term is also applied to liquids : thus concentrated sulphuric acid, 
absolute methyl and ethyl alcohols, and deuterium oxide (“heavy 
water ’*) have hygroscopic properties. 
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1,22. EXTRACTION WITH SOLVENTS 

The process of extraction with solvents is generaUy employed either 
for the isolation of dissolved substances from solutions or from solid 
mixtures or for the removal of undesired soluble impurities from mixtures. 

The latter process is usuaUy termed washing. 

The theory of the process can best be illustrated by considering the 
operation, frequently carried out in the laboratory, of extracting an 
organic compound from its aqueous solution with an immiscible solvent. 
We are concerned here with the distribution law or partition law which, 
states that if to a system of two liquid layers, made up of two immiscible 
or slightly miscible components, is added a quantity of a third substance 
soluble in both layers, then the substance distributes itself between the 
two layers so that the ratio of the concentration in one solvent to the 
concentration in the second solvent remains constant at constant tem¬ 
perature. It is assumed that the molecular state of the substance is the 
same in both solvents.* If and are the concentrations in the layers 
A and J5, then, at constant temperature : 

cjcji ~ constant = K. 

The constant K is termed the distribution or partition coefficient. 
As a verv rough approximation the distribution coefficient may be 
assumed equal to the ratio of the solubilities in the two solvents. 
Organic compounds are usually relatively more soluble in organic 
solvents than in water, hence they may be extracted from aqueous 
solutions. If electrolytes, c.gr., sodium chloride, are added to the 
aqueous solution, the solubility of the organic substance is lowered, 
i.e., it will be salted out: this will assist the extraction of the organic 
compound. 

The problem that arises in extraction is the following. Given a limited 
quantity of the solvent, should this be used in one operation or divided 
into several portions for repeated extractions in order to secure the best 
result ? A general solution may be derived as follows. Let the volume, 
V ml., of the aqueous solution containing Wq grams of the dissolved 
substance be repeatedly extracted with fresh portions of 3 ml. of the 
organic solvent, which is immiscible with water. If Wi grams is the 
weight of the solute remaining in the aqueous phase after the first 
extraction, then the concentrations are wjv g. per ml. In the aqueous 
phase and {wq — Wi)l8 g. per ml. in the organic solvent layer. The 
partition coefficient K is given by : 

(Wq — Wi)/S 

or Wi 




Kv 


ss w 


^ Kv + s 


* For a theoretical treatment involving association or dissociation in one solvent, see, 
for example, S. Olasstone, TesU Book of Physical Chemistry, Second Edition 1947, p. 737 
(Van Nostrand; Macmillan). 
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Let Wo grams remain in the aqueous layer after the second extraction 
then : 


or 




= 


Kv -H i 


iv, 


i 


Kv 


Kv + 



Similarly if w„ grams remain in the aqueous layer after the Titli extraction : 


/ Kv \" 

= (!)• 

We desire to make w„ as small as possible for a given weight of solvent, 
i.e., the product of n and s is constant, hence n should be large and s 
smaU ; in other words, the best results are obtained by dividing the 
extraction solvent into several portions rather than by making a single 
extraction M'ith the whole quantity. It must be emphasised that the 
expression deduced above applies strictly to a solvent which may be 
regarded as completely immiscible with water, such as benzene, chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride ; if the solvent is slightly miscible, e.g., ether, the 
equation (1) is only approximate, but is nevertheless useful for indicating 
the qualitative nature of the results to be expected. 

Let us consider a specific example, viz., the extraction of a solution of 
4* 0 g. of n-butyric acid in 100 ml. of water at 15® with 100 ml. of benzene 
at 15®. The partition coefficient of the acid between benzene and water 
may be taken as 3 (or J between water and benzene) at 15°. For a 
single extraction with benzene, we have : 




For three extractions with 33-3 ml. portions of fresh benzene : 



6 


X 100 \3 


1-0 0 
a 


+ 33 


rg) =0-5g. 


Hence one extraction with 100 ml. of benzene removes 3*0 g. (or 75 per 
cent.) of the 7i-butyric acid, whilst three extractions remove 3-5 g. (or 
87 • 5 per cent.) of the total acid. This clearly shows the greater efficiency 
01 extraction obtainable with several extractions when the total volume 
of solvent is the same. Moreover, the smaUer the distribution coefficient 
between the orgamc solvent and the water, the larger the number of 
extractions that will be necessary. 

The above considerations apply also to the removal of a soluble im¬ 
purity by extraction (or washing) with an immiscible solvent. Several 
washings with portions of the solvent give better results than a single 
washmg with the total volume of the solvent. 




CHAPTER II 

EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

11,1. COMMON ORGANIC LABORATORY APPARATUS 

iT wiU be useful at the very outset to iniroduce the student to the 
aijparatus that is commonly employed in the organic laboratory. Whether 
he will personally handle all the types of apparatus to be described wiU, 
of course, depend (i) upon the duration of the course in practical orgamc 
chemistry and (ii) upon the faciUties provided by the laboratory. Never¬ 
theless, it is deemed advantageous that the student should, at least, 

know of their existence. 

Flasks. Various types of flasks are shown in Fig. II, I, 1, Of-e. 


(Q) (b) (C) 

Fig. II, 1, 1. 



(а) Flat-bottomed flask (the so-called Florence flask) with vial mouth. 
The sizes vary between 60 ml. and 40 litres. 

(б) This is similar to (a) except that it is provided with a ring neck, 
which increases the mechanical strength, prevents breakage when a 
stopper is inserted, and provides a means for wiring a stopper in place. 
The upper rim is ground flat, 

(c) Round-bottomed flask. The common sizes range between 25 ml. 
and 50 litres. 

{d) Round-bottomed flask with short ring neck (the so-called bolt- 
head flask). This is widely used, particularly in advanced work, and 
possesses the advantages given under (6). The common sizes range 

between 50 ml. and 20 litres. 

(e) This is the familiar Erlenmeyer or conical 

_ _flask. The common sizes range between 26 ml. 

I ( and 6 litres. 

Beakers. The usual Griffin form with spout, 
Fig. J/, 1, 2, a, are widely used. Sizes between 
30 ml. and 6 litres are available. The tall form 
without spout (Fig. 7J, 7, 2 6) occasionally finds 
application in organic laboratories. 
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Fig. 11, 1, 2. 
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Distilling flasks. Fig.//, 7, 3,a is the orflinarv distilling llask. 
The sizes vaiy between 25 and 5,000 ml. 

(6) is the so-called Claisen flask, a distilling flask with two necks ; the 
thermometer is placed in the neck carrying the side arm. Sizes vary 
between 25 ml. and 2,000 ml. It is of particular value in distillations 
where foaming or bumping occurs, and is widely employed in distillations 
under diminished pressure. 

(c) is identical with (6) except that it is provided with a second long and 
indented neck (which is essentially a Vigreux column—see Section if,15). 
It is sometimes termed a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. 

In (d) the side arm outlet extends a short distance into the long neck 
of the flask, thus preventing any vapour which has been in contac't with 
cork or rubber stoppers from condensing and flowing down the side arm. 



Fig. II, 1, 3. 


It is usually employed for those liquids which attack cork or rubber 
stoppers. 

Condensers. The various types in common use are shown in 
Fig. 77, 7, 4, a-h. 

(а) is a typical Liebig condenser, which consists of an inner glass tube 
surrounded by a glass jacket through which water is circulated. The 
inner jacket is fitted into the outer jacket by means of rubber stoppers ; 
rubber tubing, formerly used, is less durable and is not recommended! 

(б) is an all-glass Liebig condenser of similar design to (a) ; the jacket 
is sealed to the condenser tube. Two convenient sizes of condensers, 
suitable for general use, have jackets of 20 and 40 cm. length. 

In the Pyrex glass West condenser greater efficiency of cooling is 
obtained by having a light-walled inner tube and a heavy-walled outer 
tube with a minimum space between them, 

(c) is the inner tube of a Liebig condenser. It is used as an air-con¬ 
denser when the boiling point of the liquid is above 140-150°. 

(d) is an all-glass AUihn condenser. The condensing tube is made with 
a series of bulbs ; this increases the condensing surface and lessens the 
resistance to the passage of vapours when the condenser is employed for 
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refluxing, i.e., for condensing the vapours issuing from the flask so that the 

liquid continuously flows back again. Tf ia far more 

(e) is a typical double surface condenser (Davies type). It ^ 

efficient than any of the preceding types and the jacket is usuaUy shorter. 





Fig. il. J. 4. 


{/) is an efficient spiral condenser of the Friedrich type. The hot 
vapours can be introduced either at the side or the bottom, thus permitting 
the use of the condenser either for condensing vapours from another 
reaction vessel or for ordinary reflux purposes. 

(^) is a coil condenser provided with an internal glass coil or spiral. 
In a modification there is both an internal spiral as well as an outer cooling 
jacket. 
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{h\ is a Dewar type of reflux condenser. It is usually charged with a 
freezing mixture, e.g.. Dry Ice mixed with alcohol or acetone. 

Funnels. Various kinds of funnels are depicted in Fig. //, 7, 6, a—f 



‘CJ (d) (ej (fj 


Fig. II, 2, 5, 

(a) is the ordinary 60° filtration funnel. It is convenient in many 
operations to employ funnels with a short stem (0*5-1 cm. long) as in (6). 

(c), (d) and (e) are examples of separatory funnels. Type (c) is the 
globular form and is the most widely used ; {d) and (e) are the Squibb 
(pear-shaped) and cylindiical separatory funnels respectively. The 
funnel (/) is similar to (c) except that it is provided with a device immedi¬ 
ately below the tap which enables the liquid to be added dropvdse, the 
rate of addition being visible even when the stem of the funnel is immersed 
in a liquid : it is termed a dropping funnel. 

Hot water funnels. Three varieties of hot water funnel are illustrated 
ui Fig. II^ i, 6, Type (a) consists of a double^walled copper jacket to 
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house the funnel ; it is mounted on a tripod. The space between the 
vails is almost completely fiUed with water, and the water may be heated 
tJ inv desired tcmp^eraturc below 100° by directing the flame of a Bunsen 
burned on to the side tube. Type (6) consists of a cod made of copper 
or lead tubing of about 10 mm. diameter forming a 60 cone ; this wiU 
therefore accommodate any funnel. Hot wmter or steam is passed though 
the coil, hence it is very suitable for the filtration of inflammable hquids 
The funnel may also be used for “ cold filtrations by circulating cold 
water through the coil. Type (c) is an electricaUy heated funnel and is 
provided vdth a constant level device. Electric heatmg mantles (see 
Section II, 57) for both 60° glass funnels and Buchner funnels are commer¬ 
cial products. _ ^ ^ j • -rv 

Funnels for filtration by suction. These are dlustrated in hig. 


7 /, 7 . 7 , 0 -^. 
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(а) is a Buchner funnel; it is made of porcelain and has a perforated 

porcelain plate to support a filter paper. A Buchner funnel (and other 
tunnels described below) is used in conjunction witli a filter or suction 
flask, into which it is fitted by means of a rubber stopper as in (c); the 
flask is^^attached by means of thick-walled rubber tubing (“pressure 
tubing ”) to a water suction pump. ^ 

(б) is a modification known as a Hirsch funnel. This has slopincr sides 
and is designed to deal with a smaller amount of precipitate than the 
Buchner funnel. The smallest size will accommodate filter papers 
3-4 mm. in diameter. 

{d) is a substitute for the Hirsch funnel. It consists of an ordinary 

glass funnel fitted with a Witt plate (e), which is a perforated porcelain 

plate 1-4 cm. in diameter, upon which a filter paper can rest. Xlie great 

advantage of (cZ) is that it is possible to see whether the apparatus is clean ; 

with porcelain funnels it is impossible to inspect the lower side of the 
perforated plate. 

(/) is a “ slit sieve ” funnel. It is constructed entirely of glass 
(Jena or Pyrex) and therefore possesses obvious advantages over the 
opaque (porcelain) Buchner or Hirsch funnel. 

ig) is a sintered glass funnel, and is available in a number of porosities 
(coarse, medium and fine). 

Multi-necked flasks. Fig.8, a, illustrates a typical tbree- 
necked flask. This has numerous applications in organic chemistry ; 
for many operations, the central aperture carries a mechanical stirrer! 
and the two side apertures a dropping funnel and a reflux condenser 
respectively. 



Fig. II, 1, 8. 


(6) and (c) are alternative forms of two-way addition tubes These 
normally have an overaU length of 16-20 cm., and the openings have an 
mtemal diameter of 24^25 mm. 

(d) is a three-way addition tube. The addition tubes are usually 
inserted mto wide-necked flasks {e.g., bolt-head flasks). 

(c) is a special form of three-necked flask (sometimes termed a Grignard 

flask), which is particularly suitable for any reaction (e.g., the 

Gngnard reaction) where components of widely different densities are to 
be mixed. 
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Spatulas. Stainless steel, nickel and porcelain spatulas are available 
commercially. 

with a flexible stainless steel blade and is provided with a wooden handle , 
{6) is a nickel spatula and has a tumed-up end to facihtate the handling 



Fig. 11 , 1 , 9. 


of small quantities of material; (c) is the scoop-type of nickel spatula * ; 
and (d) is a spatula in porcelain. 

Miscellaneous apparatus. Two forms of adapters (or adapter 
tubes) are illustrated in Fig. 11,1, 10, a and 6 ; these are generally ^ed 
to facilitate the delivery of a distillate from a condenser to a receiver. 




(b) (c) 


Fig. 11 , 1 , 10. 



Two forms of the so-called calcium chloride tubes (also termed drying 
tubes, straight form) are shown in (c) and (d) ; these are filled with 
anhydrous calcium chloride or with cotton wool (previously dried at 
100®), and are attached by means of a stopper to a flask or apparatus 
containing substances from which moisture is to be excluded. 

* Supplied by the Fisher Scientific Company. 
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11,2. CLEANING AND DRYING OF GLASSWARE 

scrupulously clean and. for most purposes, 
dry before being employed in preparative work in the laboratory It is 
well to deve op the habit of cleaning aU glass apparatus immediately 
yter use ; the nature of the “ dirt ” will, in general, be known at the 
time, and, furthermore, the cleaning process becomes more difficult if 
the dirty apparatus is aUowed to stand for any considerable period 
particularly if volatile solvents have evaporated in the meantime. 

ihe simplest method, when access by a test-tube brush is possible is 
to employ a commercial household washing powder containing an abrasive 
which does not scratch glass {e.g., “ Vim/* “ Glitto.** etc.). The washing 
powder IS either introduced directly into the apparatus and moistened 
witli a httle water or else it may be applied to the dirty surface with a 
wet test-tube brush which has been dipped into the powder ; the glass 
simface is then scrubbed until the dirt has been removed. The operation 
should be repeated if necessary. Finally, the apparatus is thoroughly 
rmsed with distilled water. If scrubbing with the water-washing powder 

mixture is not entirely satisfactory, the powder may be moistened with 
an organic solvent, such as acetone. 


Excellent results are obtained with warm 15 per cent, trisodium phos- 
phate solution to which a little abrasive powder, such as pumice has 
been added. This reagent is not suitable for the removal of tars. 

The most ^\ndely used cleansing agent is the “ chromic acid *’ cleaning 
mixture. It is essentiaUy a mixture of chromic acid (CrO,) and con- 
centra^d sulphuric acid, and possesses powerful oxidising and solvent 

properties. Two methods of preparation are available ;_ 

(1) Five grams of sodium dichromate are dissolved in 5 ml. of water 
m a 250 ml beaker; 100 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid are then 

70 fioo ® ^ constant stirring. The temperature wUl rise to 

70-80 . The mixture is allowed to cool to about 40® and then transferred 
to a dry, glass-stoppered bottle. 

P'J? bunded ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid, contained in a 
250 ml. Fyrex beaker, are cautiously heated to about 100®, and 3 grams 
of sodium or potassium dichromate gradually added with stirring, 
btirring should be continued for several minutes in order to prevent the 
resisting chromic acid from caking together. The mixture is allowed to 
cool to about 40 , and transferred to a dry, glass-stoppered bottle. The 
chromic acid mixture prepared by shaldng excess of sodium dichromate 
or of finely-powdered potassium dichromate with concentrated sulphuric 
acid at the laboratory temperature is not as efficient as that prepared 
by method (1) or (2) ; it is, however, useful for cleaning glassware for 
volumetric analysis. The mixture has powerful oxidising and solvent 

properties ; its exhaustion is readily recognised by the change in colour 
from reddish-brown to green. 

Before using the chromic acid mixture for cleaning, the vessel should 
be rmsed with water to remove organic matter and particularly reducing 
agents as far as possible. After draining away as much of the water as 
practicable, a quantity of the cleaning mixture is introduced into the 
vessel, the soiled surface thoroughly wetted with the mixture, and the 
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main quantity of the cleaning mixture returned to the stock bottle. 
After standing for a short time with occasional rotation of the vessel to 
spread the liquid over the surface, the vessel is thoroughly rinsed succes¬ 
sively witli tap and distilled water. If a black solid, probably consisting 
largol;s' of carbon ]>roduced by overlieating the contents of the apparatus, 
remains after the above treatment, it is recommended that a small volume 
of the reagent be introduced into the flask and the latter gently and 
evenly heated with a free flame until the acid commences to fume. Under 
tliese conditions, most carbonaceous matter is oxidised. 


The procedure whereby a little alcohol is rapidly added to the vessel, supported in 
the fumo chamber and containing some concentrated nitric acid, although generally 
preceded by a short period of induction, may be extremely dangerous and should not 
bo used. Under no circumstances should concentrated nitric acid be added to ethyl 
alcohol—a violent explosion may result. 

Satisfactoiy cleaning may often bo achieved by rinsing the vessel with a few ml. 




of benzene, draining well, thoroughly 
wetting the soiled surface with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, then pouring out 
and washing well with distilled water. 

It must be emphasised that there is 
no universal cleaning mixture. The 
student must take into account the 
nature of the substance to be removed 
and act accordingly. Thus if the resi¬ 
due in the flask is known to be basic in 
character, dilute hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid may dissolve it completely ; 
similarly, dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution may be employed for acidic residues. If the residue is known to dissolve 
in a particular inexpensive organic solvent, this should be employed. 


Small glass apparatus may be dried by leaving it in a steam oven or 
in an electrically-heated oven maintained at 100-120° for one to two 
hours. Most organic apparatus is too bulky for oven drying and, more¬ 
over, is generally required soon after washing : other methods of drying 
are therefore used. All these methods depend upon the use of a curi'ent 
of air, which should preferably be warm. If the apparatus is wet with 
water, the latter is drained as completely as possible, then rinsed with a 
little methylated spirit, followed, after draining, with a little ether; 
alternatively, the apparatus may be rinsed with a little acetone. It is 
convenient to have two bottles labelled METHYLATED SPIRIT FOR 
WASHINO and ETHER FOR WASHING if the alcohol-ether method 
of drying is used for rinsing out the apparatus. If acetone rinsing is 
employed, the bottle should be labelled ACETONE FOR WASHING. 
After rinsing with the organic solvent, the subsequent drying is most con- 
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veniently done with the aid of the warm air blower shown in Fig. //, 2, 1. 
It consists of an inexpensive commercial hair drier * mounted on a retort 
stand ; a cork carrying a wide glass tube (about 10 mm. in diameter) 
is fitted into the air orifice and securely wired into position. Tlie air 
blast is controlled by a three-way combination switch : with one setting 
of the STvdtch the apparatus blows air at the laboratory temperature, 
with another setting it blows hot air, and with a third setting the blower 
is switched off. The apparatus, moist with organic solvent, is held (or 
supported) over the glass tube and cold air is first passed through for a 
minute or two, and this is soon followed by hot air until the apparatus is 
thoroughly dry. 

A less satisfactory method of drying after the washing with the organic 
solvent is to pass a stream of air from a blowpipe bellows (foot or electric¬ 
ally operated) into the vessel through a long wide glass tube. When 
most or all of the solvent has evaporated, a length of the glass tube may 
be heated in a flame, thus introducing warm air into the vessel to complete 
the drying. 

11,3. USE OF CORK AND RUBBER STOPPERS 

Two points must be borne in mind when selecting a cork stopper. In 
the first place, the cork should be examined for freedom from flaws ; 
unless corks of the highest quality are employed, 
they are hable to have deep holes, which render them 
useless. In the second place, the cork should origin¬ 
ally fit as shown in Fig. //, <?, 1, a and not as in 6. 

It should then be softened by rolling in a cork press 
or by wrapping it in paper and rolling under the foot. 

To bore a cork, a borer should be selected which 
gives a hole only very slightly smaller than that 
desired. The cork borer is moistened with water or 
alcohol or best with glycerine ; it is convenient to 
keep a small bottle (ca. 25 ml. capacity) containing glycerine, Fig. 

IIy 3, 2, for this purpose. The borer is held in the right 
hand and the cork in the left hand. The hole is started 
at the narrow end with a continuous rotary motion. Be¬ 
ginners should bear in mind that the borer is a cutting 
instrument and not a punch, and on no account should 
it be allowed to burst its way through the cork because 
the borer, upon emerging, will almost invariably tear the 
surface of the cork. It is a good plan to examine the 
borer from time to time as it advances through the cork 
to see that it is cutting a straight hole. Boring should be 
stopped when it is half through the cork t and the tool 
removed from the hole. The cork plug is pushed out 
with the aid of the solid metal rod supphed with the set 
of borers, and the remainder of the hole is bored from 

• An excellent and inexpensive hot air drier (“ A.M. Industrial Typo Blower ”) is manu¬ 
factured by Bylock Electric Ltd., Ponders End, Enfield, Middlesex. 

t With a little experience this can usually be accomplished in one operation without 
the necessity of stopping to see whether a straight hole is being cut. 



Fig. II, 3, 2. 



(O) <b> 


Fig. II, 3, 1. 
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the other end. If the holes are carefuUy aligned, a clean cut hole 
is obtained. Experienced laboratory workers frequently complete the 
whole boring operation from one side, but beginners usually tear the 
edges of the cork by this method, which is therefore not recommended. 
A well-fitting cork should slide over the tube (side arm of distilling flask, 
thermometer, lower end of condenser, etc.) which is to pass through it with 
only very moderate pressure. The bored cork should be tested for size ; if 
it is too small, the hole should be enlarged to the desired diameter with a 
small round file. When the correct size is obtained, the tube is held near 
the end and inserted into the cork. The tube is then grasped v^r the cork 
and cautiously worked in by gentle twisting. Under no circumstances 
should the tube be held too far from the cork nor should one attempt to 

force a tube through too small an opening in a cork; 
neglect of these apparently obvious precautions may 
result in a severe cut in the hand from the breaking 
of the glass tube. 

For consistently successful results in cork boring, 
a sharp cork borer must be used. The sharpening 
operation will be obvious from Fig.i/,5, 3. The borer 
is pressed gently against the metal cone, whilst slight 
presstire is applied with the “ cutter ** A at R; upon 
slowly rotating the borer a good cutting edge will be 
obtained. If too great pressure is applied either to 
the borer or to the “ cutter,” the result will be un¬ 
satisfactory and the cutting circle of the borer may be 
damaged. To maintain a cork borer in good condition, 
it should be sharpened every second or third time 
it is used. 

Rubber stoppers are frequently employed in the 
laboratory in ” vacuum distillation ” assemblies (com¬ 
pare Section 11,19); for distillations under atmospheric 
pressure bark corks are generally used. Many organic 
liquids and vapours dissolve new rubber stoppers 
slightly and cause them to swell. In practice, it is 
found that rubber stoppers which have been previously 
used on one or two occasions are not appreciably 
attacked by most organic solvents, owing presumably 
to the formation of a resistant surface coating. To bore a rubber stopper, 
it is essential to employ a very sharp cork borer of the same size as the 
tube to be inserted into the hole. The borer is lubricated with a little 
glycerine (Fig. 11,3, 2) and steadily rotated under only very slight pressure. 
The operation requires a good deal of patience and time and frequent 
lubrication may be necessary ; if too much pressure be exerted on the 
borer, a hole of irregular shape and diminis hing size will result. 

The insertion of a glass tube into a rubber stopper or into rubber 
tubing is greatly facilitated by moistening the rubber with a little 
glycerine. After some use rubber may stick to glass and great care must 
be taken not to break the glass tube when removing it. Frequently the 
exertion of gentle pressure on the rubber stopper by means of the two 
thumbs whilst the end of the tube (or thermometer) rests vertically on 



Fig. II, 3, 3. 
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the bench will loosen the stopper ; this operation must, however, be 
conducted with great care. Another method is to slip the smallest 
possible cork borer, lubricated with a little glycerine, over the tube, and 
to gradually rotate the borer so that it passes between the stopper and 
the glass tube without starting a new cut. 


11,4. CUTTING AND BENDING OF GLASS TUBING 

Many students tend to forget the practical details learnt in elementary 
courses of chemistry ; they are therefore repeated here. To cut a piece 
of glass tubing, a deep scratch is first made with a triangular file or “ glass 
knife.” The tubing is held in both hands vith the thumbs on either side 
of the scratch, but on the side opposite to it. The tubing is then “ pulled ” 
gently as though one wanted to stretch the tube and also open the scratch. 
A break with a clean edge will result. The cut edge must then be rounded 
or smoothed by fire polishing. The end of the tube is heated in the 
Bunsen flame until the edges melt and become quite smooth ; the tube 
is steadily rotated all the time so as to ensure even heating. Overheating 
should be avoided as the tube will then partially collapse. 



Fig. 11, 4, 1. 


A ” batswing ” or “ fish-tail ” burner is generally used for the bending 
of glass tubing. The tube is held ^vith both hands in the length of the 
flame (Fig. II, 4, 1, a) so that 5-8 cm. are heated : the tube must be slowly 
rotated about its axis so as to heat all sides equally. As soon as the glass 
is felt to be soft, it is bent to the required shape. This is best done by 
removing it from the flame and allowing one end to fall gradually under 
its own weight, whilst being guided so that it is in the same plane as the 
rest of the tube. The glass must never be forced, otherwise a bad bend 
with a kink will be obtained as in Fig. II, 4, 1, c. 


11,5. HEATING BATHS 

For temperatures up to 100®, a water bath or steam bath is generally 
employed. The simplest form is a beaker or an enamelled iron vessel 
mounted on a suitable stand ; water is placed in the vessel, which is 
heated by means of a flame. This arrangement may be used for non- 
inflammable liquids or for refluxing Hquids of low boiling point. Since 
numerous liquids of low boiling point are highly inflammable, the presence 
of a naked flame will introduce considerable risk of fire. For such liquids 
a steam bath or an electrically-heated water bath, provided with a con¬ 
stant-level device, must be used. If the laboratory is equipped with a 
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steam service, it is convenient to have a number of baths, fitted with a 
series of concentric copper or lead rings in order to accommodate various 
sizes of flasks, mounted on lead-covered benches : the steam supply 
enters near the bottom of the bath and is controlled by a cock outside it. 
If the laboratory has no external steam supply, the electrically-heated 
water bath, depicted in Fig. II, 5, 1, is equally serviceable. The bath is 
of copper, has a diameter of 20-25 cm., and is fitted with an all-metal 
constant-level device. It is heated by means of a hot plate *^in which 
is incorporated a three-heat (“ high,” “ medium ” and low ) switch. 
Any size flask may be supported with the aid of the set of concentric 
copper or lead rings. The temperature of the water in A is controlled 





Fig. II, 5, 1. 


by the three-way switch on the hot plate and by the rate at which water 
is allowed to enter the bath A ; it is recommended that the thick-walled 
rubber tubing connecting the water tap with the constant level device B 
be securely fixed at both ends with a turn or two of copper wire. 

For temperatures above 100°, oil baths are generally used. Medicinal 
paraflEin may be employed for temperatures up to about 220°. Glycerol 
and di-n-butyl phthalate are satisfactory up to 140-160° ; above these 
temperatures fuming is usually excessive and the odour of the vapours 
is unpleasant. For temperatures up to about 260° “ hard hydrogenated ” 
cotton seed oil, m.p. 40—60°, is recommended : it is clear, not sticky and 
solidifies on cooling ; its advantages are therefore obvious. Slight dis¬ 
coloration of the “ hard ” oil at high temperatures does not affect its 

• A suitable enclosed-type hot plate (" boiling ring **) is supplied by Belling and Co. Ltd. 
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value for use as a bath liquid. The Silicone fluids, e.g., MS 550 are 
probably the best liquids for oil baths, but are at present too expensive for 
general use. Tlie JIS 550 fluid may be heated to 250° without appreciable 
loss and discoloration. Oil baths should be set up in the fume cupboard 
wherever possible. A thermometer should always be placed in the bath 
to avoid excessive heating. Flasks, when removed from an oil bath, 
should be allowed to drain for several minutes and then wiped with a rag. 
Oil baths are generally heated by a gas burner. Some form of internal 
electrical heating may be employed by advanced students ; a commercial 
heater embedded in ceramic material and sealed in metal may be supported 
near the bottom of the bath : the heat input is conveniently controlled by 
a variable transformer. 

Higher temperatures may be obtained with the aid of baths of fusible 
metal alloys, e.g., Woods metal—4 parts of 
Bi, 2 parts of Pb, 1 part of Sn, and 1 part of 
Cu—melts at 71°; Rose’s metal—2 of Bi, 1 
of Pb and 1 of Sn—has a melting point of 94° ; 
a eutectic mixture of lead and tin, composed 
of 37 parts of Pb and 63 parts of Sn, melts 
at 183°. Metal baths should not be used at 
temperatures much in excess of 350° owing to 
the rapid oxidation of the alloy ; this oxidation 
may be reduced by employing a small com¬ 
mercial glue pot (Fig. II, 5, 2), the outer pot 
containing the metal alloy. Before heating, 
the beaker should be held in a large luminous 
flame until it is covered with a deposit of 
carbon, which prevents the fused metal from 
adhering to the beaker ; the same result is 
obtained by coating the beaker with graphite. 

The b eaker and thermometer should be removed 

from the metal bath before the latter sohdifies. Metal baths have the 
advantage that they do not smoke or catch fire; they are, however, 
solid at the ordinary temperature and are usually too expensive for 
general use. 

A satisfactory bath suitable for temperatures up to about 250° may be 
prepared by mixing four parts by weight of 85 per cent, ortho-phosphoric 
acid and one part by weight of meta-phosphoric acid; the mixed com¬ 
ponents should first be heated slowly to 260° and held at tliis temperature 
until evolution of steam and vapours has ceased. This bath is liquid at 
room temperatures. For temperatures up to 340°, a mixture of two parts 
of 85 per cent, ortho-phosphoric acid and one part of meta-phosphoric 
acid may be used : this is solid (or very viscous) at about 20°. 

A shallow metal vessel containing sand, the so-called sand bath, 
heated by means of a flame, was formerly employed for heating flasks and 
other glass apparatus. Owing to the low heat conductivity of sand, the 
temperature control is poor ; the use of sand baths is therefore not 

• Supplied by Midland Silicones Ltd., 19 Upper Brook Street, London, W. 1; also 
by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 149 Park Lane, London, W. 1. An equivalent 
product is available irom Dow-Coming, U.S.A. 
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(a) 

Fig. II, 5, 3. 
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recommended for routine work in the laboratory. It may occasionally be 
employed where liigh temperatures are required, e.g., in thennal decom¬ 
position ; as a rule, graphite or nickel shot is preferable for this purpose. 

Am air bath may be readily constructed 
by the student from a commercial circular 
tin can (that from tinned frmt or food is 
quite suitable), and is very satisfactory for 
most work involving the heating of liquids 
of boiling point above 80° (or below this 
temperature if the liquid is non-inflammable). 
The top edge of the can is first smoothed and 
any ragged pieces of metal removed. A 
series of holes is then pimched through the 
bottom, and a circular piece of asbestos 
(about 2-3 mm. thickness) of the same dia¬ 
meter as the can inserted over the holes. 
The body of the can is then wrapped with 
asbestos cloth which is bound securely in 
position by two wires near the top and bottom 
of the can respectively. A piece of asbestos board (2-4 mm. thickness) of 
diameter slightly larger than the top of the can 
is then obtained and a hole of suitable diameter 
made in its centre ; the asbestos is then cut 
diametrically. The two halves, which constitute 
the cover of the air bath, will have the shape 
shown in Fig. II, 5, 3, 6, The diameter of the 
hole in the asbestos lid should be approximately 
equal to the diameter of the neck of the largest 
flask that the air bath will accommodate. The 
air bath, supported on a tripod, is heated by 
means of a Bunsen burner : the position of a 
distilling flask, which should be clamped, is 
shown in Fig. II, 5, 3, a. The flask should not, 
as a rule, rest on the bottom of the bath. The 
student is recommended to construct three air 
baths for flasks of 60, 100 and 260 ml. capacity. 

The advantages of the above air bath are : (1) 
simplicity and cheapness of construction; (2) ease 
of temperature control; (3) rapidity of cooling 
of the contents of the flask effected either by 
removing the asbestos covers or by completely 
removing the air bath ; and (4) the contents of 
the flask may be inspected by removing the 
asbestos covers. 

One of the disadvantages of oil and metal 
baths is that the reaction mixture cannot be 
observed easily; also for really constant tem- 



Fig. II, 6, 4. 


peratures, frequent adjustment of the source of heat is necessary. These 
difficulties are overcome, when comparatively small quantities of reactants 
are involved, in the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 5, 4 (not drawn to scale). A 
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liquid of the desired boiling point is placed in the flask A. The liquid in A 
is boiled gently so that its vapour jackets the reaction tube 7^0 ; it is con¬ 
densed by the reflux condenser at D and returns to tlie flask through tlie 
siphon i:. Regular ebullition in the flask is ensured by the bubbler F. 
The reaction mixture in C may be stiired mechanically. It is convenient 
to have a number of flasks, each charged with a different liquid ; changing 
the temperature inside O is then a simple operation. A useful assembly 
consists of a 50 ml. flask A with Rl9 joint, a vapour jacket about 15 cm. 
long, a B34 joint at B, and a Rl9 or B24 joint at B. 

The following Uquids may be used (boiling points are given in parentheses) :— 
chlorobenzene (132-3°) ; bromobenzene (155°) ; p-cymene (176°) ; o-dichloro- 
benzene (180°) ; aniline (184°) ; methyl benzoate (200°) ; tetralin (207°) • 
ethyl benzoate (212°) ; 1:2; 4-trichlorobenzene (213°) ; isopropyl benzoate 
(218°) ; methyl salicylate (223°); 7 i.propyl benzoate (231°) ; diethylenec^lycol 
(244°); Ti-butyl benzoate (250°) ; diphenyl (255°) ; diphenyl ether (259°) • 
dimethyl phthalate (282°); diethyl phthalate (296°) ; diphenylamine (302°) ; 
benzophenone (305)° ; benzyl benzoate (316°). 

Electric hot plates may also be employed for heating. These should 
be of substantial construction and be provided with three-way switches. 
The diameter of the heavy cast-iron top may vary between 5" and 10". 
It is usually advisable to interpose a sheet of asbestos board between the 
metal top and the vessel to be heated, particularly if the contents of the 
latter are liable to “bump.** 

11.6. COOLING BATHS 

It is often necessary to obtain temperatures below that of the labora¬ 
tory. Einely-crushed ice is used for maintaining the temperature at 
0-5° : it is usually best to use a slush of crushed ice with sufficient water 
to provide contact with the vessel to be cooled and to stir frequently. 
For temperatures below 0 °, the commonest freezing mixture is an intimate 
mixture of common salt and crushed ice : a mixture of one part of common 
salt and three parts of ice will theoretically produce a temperature of 
about — 20 ° but, in practice, the ice salt mixtures give temperatures of 
— 5° to — 18°. Greater cooling may be obtained by the use of crystalline 
calcium chloride ; temperatures of — 40° to — 50° may be reached with 
five parts of CaClgjGHgO and 3*5-4 parts of crushed ice. 

If ice is temporarily not available, advantage may be taken of the 
cooling effect attending the solution of certain salts or salt mixtures in 
water. Thus a mixture produced by dissolving 1 part of NH 4 CI and 
1 part of NaNOg in 1-2 parts of water causes a reduction in temperature 
from 10° to — 15° to — 20° ; 3 parts of NH 4 CI in 10 parts of water from 
13° to — 15° ; 11 parts of NaaSgOg.SHgO in 10 parts of water from 11° 
to — 8 ° ; and 3 parts of NH 4 NO 3 in 6 parts of water from 13° to — 13°. 

Solid carbon dioxide (Dry Ice, Drikold) is employed when very 
low temperatures are required. If it is suspended in solvents, such as 
alcohol or a mixture of equal volumes of chloroform and carbon tetrad- 
chloride, temperatures down to — 50° can be easily attained. Lower 
temperatures still are reached if intimate mixtures of solid carbon dioxide 
and organic solvents are employed ; with ethyl alcohol, 72° ; with 
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diethyl ether, — 77° ; and with chloroform or acetone, — 77° (compare 

Section I,19j. • Ui ‘ 4 - • 

In order to keei:) a freezing mixture for hours or overnight, it is trans¬ 
ferred to a glass or copper “thermos” flask; the test-tube or small 
flask inav tlien be immersed in the mixture. When it is desired to keep 
larger vessels at about 0°, an ice box (a metal, usually galvanised iron, 
container, filled with ice, well insulated by thick cork slabs and sm- 
lounded by a wooden box) is generally employed. A large commercial 
refrigerator, suitably adapted, serves the dual purpose of supplying ice 
for the requirements of the laboratory and as a cold chamber. 
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11,7. mechanical AGITATION 

Mechanical stirring is not necessary in work with homogeneous solutions 
except when it is desired to add a substance portion-wise or dropwise so 
as to bring it as rapidly as possible into intimate contact with the main 
bulk of the solution. This applies particularly in those cases where a 
precipitate is formed and adsorption may occur, or where heat is generated 

locally which may decompose a sensitive 
preparation. In such cases the solution 
must be continuously agitated by manual 
shaking or, preferably, by mechanical 
stirring. When large quantities of material 
are to be dealt with, it is much easier and 
very much more eflficient to employ mecha¬ 
nical stirring. The importance of mechani¬ 
cal agitation cannot be over-estimated where 
heterogeneous mixtures are involved. In 
many preparations the time required for 
completion of the reaction is shortened, tem¬ 
peratures are more readily controlled, and 
the yields are improved when mechanical 
agitation is employed. No apology is there¬ 
fore needed for discussing this subject in 
some detail. 

Stirring in open vessels, such as beakers or 
flasks, can be effected with the aid of a stirrer 
attached directly to a small electric motor by 
means of a chuck or a short length of “ pressure ” tubing. Excellent 
stirring units are available commercially. Only two of these, which the 
author has found satisfactory, will be described. Fig. //, 7, 1 * illus¬ 
trates a general purpose stirrer, equipped with a h.p. motor, which 
can be fitted to any retort stand : glass stirrers may be attached with a 
short length of heavy-wall rubber tubing, whilst stainless steel stirrers 
(compare Fig, II, 7, 6) are fitted into position by means of a screw. The 
stirrer unit shown in Fig. II, 7, 2 f is particularly useful : the motor is 
3 ^ h.p. It is mounted on a heavy enamelled iron base (66 x 30 cm.), 

* Kestner Laboratory Stirrer ** supplied by Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co. 
Ltd. 

I A slightly smaller unit but fitted with only one resistance control mounted on a box 
below the base is marketed by L. Mitchell, Ltd. 
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Fig. II, 7, 1. 
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the vertical rod {2 cm. diameter and 72 cm. long) is hollow and is con¬ 
nected at the lower end beneath the base with a “ rotating arm ” resistance 
(housed in a \\ater-tiglit box) and at the upper end with a switch and 
rotary control for the resistance. This serves as a coarse control for the 
speed of the stirrer. A finer control is given by the variable resistance 
(500 ohms ; 0-5 amp.) fixed to the base. The special type of clamp, 
illustrated in Fig. //, 7, 2, which will accommodate rods up to 2 cm. in 
diameter and fi.x them in any position, is noteworthy. 



Fig. II, 7, 2. Fig, II, 7, 3. 


A powerful stirrer, driven by a flexible driving shaft between the motor 
a h.p.) and the stirrer, is depicted in Fig, //, 7, 3.* The motor may 
be placed at a distance from the stirrer head and reaction vessel, thus 
enabling the assembly to be used for inflammable, corrosive or fuming 
liquids without damage to the motor. Furthermore, any laboratory 
retort stand and clamp may be used since the stirrer head weighs 
only about 250 grams. A variable speed control (500-2000 r.p.m.) is 
provided. 

• Tlio '• Flexo-Mix Stirrer Unit ** supplied by Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co. 
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Stirrers are usually made of glass, but those of monel metal, stainless 
steel or Teflon (a polyfiuoroethylene) also find application in the labor^ 
tory. An important advantage of a stirrer with a Teflon blade is that it is 






(HI) (iv) (v) 


Fig. II, 7, 4. 





comparatively soft and merely bends if it hits the glass even at high speed ; 
furthermore, it can be shaped to fit the bottom of the vessel, thus rendering 
the stirring of small volumes of liquid in a large flask possible. A few 

typical glass stirrers are collected in Fig. 11, 7, 4; some of these 
can easily be constructed by the student from glass rod. 
Types (v) and (vi) are recommended; they possess the advan¬ 
tage that they may be inserted through a narrow neck. A 
stirrer with a half-moon shaped Teflon blade is illustrated in 
Fig, II, 7, 5 ; it may be employed for stirring in a round- 
bottomed or flat-bottomed vessel (the latter by tu rnin g the 
blade over). Two typical stirrers in stainless steel (Kestner) 

, are depicted in Fig. 11, 7, 6 : (6) is a vortex stirrer and in use 
1/ gives the effect shown in (c). 

A useful stirrer—sometimes termed a Hershberg stirrer— 
Fig./i, 7,6. for efficient agitation in round-bottomed vessels, even of 





Fig. II, 7, 6. 

pasty mixtures, is presented in Fig. 11, 7, 7. It consists of a hollow glass 
tube to which a glass ring is sealed ; the glass ring is threaded with 
chromel or nichrome or tantalum wire (about I mm. diameter). By 
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Fi". II, 7, 7. 


sealing another glass ring at right angles to the first and threading tliis 
with wire, better results will be obtained ; this is nsually unnecessary. 
The stirrer is easily introduced through a narrow 
opening, and in operation follows the contour of 
the flask ; it is therefore particularly yaluable 
when it is desired to stir a solid which clings 
obstinately to the bottom of a round-bottomed 
flask. 

A stirrer, known as a Vibro Mixer,* and of 
particular value for closed systems, is illustrated 
in Fig. //, 7y 8 fitted into the central neck of a 
three-necked flask. The enclosed motor, operatmg 
on alternating current, vibrates the stirrer shaft 
at the same frequency (as the a.c. mains), moving 
up and down in short, powerful strokes. A con¬ 
trol knob at the top of the stirrer housing is provided for adjusting the 
stroke length from gentle strokes (0 ■ 2 mm.) to powerful strokes {ca. 2 mm. 
in thrust). As it is a non-rotating stirrer, a hermetic seal with the 

reaction flask can be made easil 5 ^ 
Several t 3 q)es of stirrer blades are 
available ; two “ plate ” stirrers 
are shown in Fig. 77, 7, 8, A and B. 
In A the holes taper upward ; the 
liquid will (on the downstroke) flow 
up through the wide lower orifices 
to be violently expelled through the 
narrower orifices at the top. The 
principle involved is similar to 
what happens when w^ater flowing 
through a pipe suddenly enters a 
narrower pipe ; the speed of flow is 
greatly increased. In B the holes 
taper downward ; excellent mixing 
is thus obtained for solids etc. at 
the bottom of the vessel. These 
“ plate stirrers are useful for 
intimately mixing liquids in a 
separatory funnel. For reactions in 
which gas is passed into the reaction 
mixture, a hollow shaft is supplied 
and the gas enters the liquid under the blade and is dispersed into ex¬ 
tremely fine bubbles. A special “ hydrogenation stirrer is also marketed: 
this incorporates a gas circulating device that sucks gas from above the 
hquid down into the liquid. The base of the stand upon which the stirrer 
is mounted rests upon sponge rubber or thick felt sheets in order to reduce 
vibration to a minimum. No guide for the stirrer shaft is necessary ; the 
stirring is very efficient. 

• Mani^actured by A.G. fOr Chemie-Apparatebau, Ztirich 6, Ottikerstr. 24 ; also supplied 
by the Fisher ScieDtific Cozopany. Model F 1 is recoiunieDded for general laboratory 
purposes. 
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Mercury-sealed stirrers are used in the following operations : (I) simul¬ 
taneous stirring and refluxing of a reaction mixture ; (2) stirring the 
contents of a closed vessel; (3) agitation with prevention of the escape 
of a gas or vapour; and (4) stirring in an inert atmosphere, such as 



Fig. II, 7, 9. 


nitrogen or hydrogen. Thi'ee forms of mercury-sealed stirrers are shown 
in Fig. II, 7, 9, o-c ; mercury is poured into the space between the outer 
tube and the inner bearing tube. In (6) the lower rubber stopper is 
replaced by a glass seal, and thus eliminates the danger of possible leakage 
of mercury through the stopper. Trap (c) incorporates an additional 

stopper and glass bearing, and is a slight improvement upon 
(a): the spattering of mercury during the operation of the 
stirrer, particularly at high speeds, and the spilling of mercury 
when the seal is disconnected are thus prevented. The bearings 
may be lubricated with a little glycerine. 

A simple substitute for a mercury-sealed stirrer is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 77, 7, 10. The upper, fire-polished end of a 
8-10 cm. length of 10 mm. glass tubing, projecting through a 
stopper which fits into the flask, is fitted with a 2 cm. length 
of 6 mm. heavy-wall rubber tubing so that it projects 
6-8 mm. beyond the end of the glass tube; this projecting 
portion fits tightly to form a seal round an 8 mm. stirrer 
Fig. shaft running through the glass tubing. Glycerine (or Silicone 
II, 7, 10. grease) is applied to the point of contact of the glass and rubber 

to act as a lubricant and sealing medium. The seal, some¬ 
times known as the Kyrides seal, can be used with reduced pressure 
down to 10—12 mm. of mercury.* The above dimensions are not 



*i,Ki <iependable for stirring operations lasting several hours; the rubber 

tubmg iMv stick to the shaft and may also be attacked by the organic vapours causing it to 
swell and allow the escape of vapours. ^ o r « 
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rigid, but are given as an indication of the relative sizes of the tubes to 
be employed in the construction of the stirrer, wliich will be termed a 
glycerine-sealed stirrer. It has also been named a Kyrides stirrer. 

A common operation in practical organic chemistry is for stirring, 
refluxing, and addition of a liquid from a dropping funnel to be carried 
on simultaneously. The most convenient apparatus for tliis purpose is 
a tlireemecked flask, fitted as in Fig. //, 7, 11, a. If a three-necked flask 
is not available, the three-way adapter inserted into a bolt-head flask 
(Fig.//, 7, 11, 6) may be used. A further simplification, suitable for 
elementary students, is to employ a two-way adapter as in Fig. 11,7, 11, c ; 
the stirrer passes through a closely-fitting glass sleeve which is extended 



Fig. II, 7. II. 


well into the liquid so that the liquid itself serves to seal the stirrer. The 
dropping funnel is supported by means of a cork, into which a V-cut has 
been made to allow for the expansion of the air, at the top of the con¬ 
denser. The mercury-sealed stirrer in (a) may be replaced by the 
glycerine-sealed stirrer illustrated in (6). 

K it is desired to carry out the combined operations of stirring, refluxing, 
and addition of a liquid in a stream of gas, the apparatus of Fig, 11, 7, 12, a 
may be used : the side tube for the gas is sealed on to the separatory 
funnel. For the passage of a gas into a stirred liquid, the aperture 
carrying the modified separatory funnel may be fitted with the device 
shown in Fig. 11, 7, 12, 6 ; the glass rod inside the tube is held in position 
by a short length of heavy-wall rubber tubing and is employed to clear 
the lower end of the gas delivery tube, should it become blocked with 
solid reaction product. 



fig PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY [II, 

If a solid reagent, which is affected by moisture in the atmosphere 
(c.j;., anhy drous aluminium chloride), is to be added in small portions to 
a reaction mixture which is being refluxed and/or stirred, one aperture 
of the three-necked flask is fitted with a length of wide, thin-walled rubber 
tubing (say, a 12 cm. length of 20 mm. tubing) and a 100 or 260 ml. conical 
flask containing the reagent is inserted into the other end of the tubing 
(Fig. II, 7, 12, c). The solid is readily added in portions by raising the flask; 
the latter can be cut off from the reaction mixture by kink ing the rubber 
tube. An alternative device for adding a solid intermittently to a stirred 
reaction mixture in a multi-necked flask is depicted in Fig. //, 7, 12, d, 
and is almost self-explanatory. It may be constructed, if desired. 



(o) (b) ic) (d) 


Fig. II, 7, 12. 

from a small Pyrex Erlenmeyer flask and a broken pipette. The solid 
is charged into the conical reservoir; by raising the plunger to the 
appropriate height, any desired amount of the solid may be made to flow 
into the reaction vessel, and the flow can be completely stopped by merely 
twisting down the plunger until the rubber ring seals the opening. The 
rubber ring should be, say, 3 mm. thick and 6 mm. wide ; if solvents 
which attack rubber are present, a neoprene gasket may be used. The 
rubber tubing at the top is lubricated with glycerine or castor oil (Kyrides 
seal) to make an air-tight joint which will allow free movement of 
the plunger. The hopper may be recharged during a reaction 
without breaking the seal by lifting the stopper while holding down the 
pipette. 

It is sometimes necessary {e.g., in reactions involving organolithium 
compounds or in certain Grignard preparations) to carry out a reaction 
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in an atmosphere of an inert gas, such as nitrogen. A suitable set-up is 
shown in Fig. //, 7, 13. Dry nitrogen is introduced at the top of the con¬ 
denser and initially can be 
allowed to sweep through the 
apparatus and escape at the 
mouth of the dropping funnel: 
it w'ill be noted that the latter 
has a pressure-equalising side 
tube. The mercury valve 
permits a slight pressure of 
gas. When the funnel is closed 
a slight positive pressure is 
maintained at the nitrogen 
cylinder, as indicated by the 
level of the mercury in the 
escape valve. This arrange¬ 
ment is economical in nitrogen 
and is to be preferred to the 
use of a continuous stream of 
inert gas since it obviates the 
evaporation of the solvent. 

The mercury-sealed stirrer is 
of the Hershberg type made of 
tantalum wire. 

The mechanical shaking 
machine is employed for auto¬ 
matic mixing of heterogeneous 
systems and finds many appli¬ 
cations in the organic chemistry laboratory. Numerous forms are avail¬ 
able, but these are generally expensive.* A simple, efficient but inexpensive 
shaking machine, which can easily be constructed by a competent 




Fig. 11, 7, 14. 


mechanic, is illustrated in Fig. II, 7, 14. It is mounted on a heavy teak 
base (115 x 50 x 2-5 cm.). A 1/6 H.P. motor,! coupled with pulleys of 

* The “ Super Shaker,” manufactured by A. Gallenkamp and Co. Ltd., ia excellent, 
t For example, a “ capacitor motor,” 1,425 r.p.m., supplied by British Thomson Houston 
Co. Ltd., Rugby, England. 
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suitable diameter and incorporating a V-belt to minimise slipping, shakes 
tlie wooden box (40 x 16 x 10 cm.), which will accommodate a “Win- 
cJiester quart ’ bottle. The speed of shaking may be simply controlled 
by varying the size of pulley on the motor shaft. Any size of bottle may 
be securely held in the box by means of felt-covered wooden wedges, which 
are fixed by means of wing nuts passing through the metal slides fitted 
into the sides of the box, A rod is bolted to one side of the box to permit 
the clamping of flasks and separatory funnels ; the latter are held in 
position by two retort rings covered with rubber (made by cutting rubber 
“ pressure ” tubing along its length). 

Mention must also bo made of magnetic stirring. A rotating field of 
magnetic force is employed to induce variable speed stirring action 
witlun either closed or open vessels. The stirring is accomplished with 



removed with the aid of a pair of forceps. Magnetic stirring has many 
obvious applications, but the most important are probably to stirring in 
closed systems, c.{ 7 ,, (a) where gas volume changes must be observed as in 
catalytic hydrogenations, (6) where exclusion of air is desirable to prevent 
oxidation, (c) where reactions are to be carried out in an anhydrous 
environment, and (d) where small containers are used and the introduction 
of a propeller shaft is inconvenient. 

Many forms and sizes of magnetic stirring apparatus are available com¬ 
mercially. These include those fitted with an electric hot plate attached 

to the flat top ; the hot plate is controlled by an energy regulator or vari¬ 
able transformer (Variac). 
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11,8. GAS ABSORPTION TRAPS 

The gas traps depicted in Fig. 77, 8, I, a and 6 are used when limited 
quantities of gas are to be absorbed. For larger volumes of gas, or where 


Gas 




Water 


ToSink 


80cm 


(Q) 


(b) 


ToSmk 


<C) 

Fig. 77, 8, 1. 


(d) 


Cos outlet 


the gas is rapidly evolved, the gas traps shown in Fig. 77, <?, 1, c and d 
are eminently satisfactory. In (c) the gas is passed into a wide tube in 
which a stream of water (usually from a 

reflux condenser) flows into a large filter ( oc/r-w 

flask and overflows at constant level, which ( 

is above the lower end of the wide tube ; a Uil 

water seal is thus provided which prevents 

the escape of the gas into the atmosphere, ^ 

and the heat of solution of the gas {e.g., ^ 

hydrogen chloride or hydrogen bromide) is ^ 

dissipated. A convenient size for {d) is a 

tube 80-100 cm, long and about 25 mm. ^ 

diameter. ^ 

A highly efficient gas-absorption ap- t^l /'"ZZ^-^Cos 

paratus * is depicted in Fig. 77, 2. The fer 

over-aU length is about 15* two inlets for 'rTr J; 

obnoxious gases are provided, but one can \_ 

be readily closed if not required. The waste Jj\ 

water from a water condenser may be em- I 

ployed. The water enters in the middle of |l] 

the apparatus and passes up the outer I f 4..^ 

annulus, spraj^mg out at the top oi the tower I 

on to Raschig or similar rings. It then 
passes down the column and through the ly, 

water trap at the bottom of the apparatus pjg jj s 

to waste through a side tube fitted with a 

siphon-brealdng device. The contaminated gas enters at either side of 
the two inlet connexions and is absorbed by the water passing down the 
column. 

* Designed in the Research Laboratories of May and Baker Ltd., Dagenham* 


I 


■MTTer in/t( 


VM9r ooiiot 


Fig. 77. 8, 2 
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11 , 9 . CALIBRATION OF THERMOMETERS 

The coiuparatively inexpensive long-scale thermometer, widely used 
by students, is usuaUy calibrated for complete immersion of the mercury 
column in the vapour or liquid. As generally employed for boiling point 
or melting point determinations, the entire column is neither surrounded by 
tlie vapour nor completely immersed in the liquid. The part of the mer¬ 
cury column exposed to the cooler air of the laboratory is obviously not 
exi)anded as much as the bulk of the mercury and hence the reading will 
be hwer than the true temperature. The error thus introduced is not 
appreciable up to about 100°, but it may amount to 3-5° at 200° and 
6-10° at 250°. The error due to the column of mercury exposed above 
the heating bath can be corrected by adding a stem correction, cal¬ 
culated by the formula : 

Stem correction (in degrees) = KN(t-^ — 

where K = the apparent expansion coefficient of mercury in glass ; 

N = the length, measured in degrees, of the part of the thermo¬ 
meter not heated to the temperature of the bulb, t.e., the 
length of the exposed column ; 

= the observed temperature ; and 
^2 = the mean temperature of the exposed mercury column 
(determined on an auxiliary thermometer placed alongside 
with its bulb at the middle of the exposed thread). 

The value of K for normal glass is 0*000158 from 0° to 150° ; 0*000159 at 
200°; 0*000161 at 250°; and 0*000164 at 300°. For borosilioate 
(Pyrex) glass the values of K are: 100°, 0*000164; 150°, 0*000165; 
200°, 0*000167; 250°, 0*000170; 300°, 0*000174; 350°, 0*000178; 
400°, 0*000183 ; and 450°, 0*000188. Owing to the difficulty of deter¬ 
mining <2 with any accuracy, the above correction cannot be applied with 
any degree of precision, but is sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes. 

In addition to the error due to the exposed stem, ordinary chemical 
thermometers of low cost are subject to errors due to irregularities in the 
bore and sometimes the scale graduations may not be very accurate.* 
It is therefore essential to check the thermometer at several temperatures 
against the melting points of pure solids or the boiling points of pure 
liquids as described below. The application of an exposed stem correction 
will of course be unnecessary if the thermometer is calibrated in this way. 
A calibration curve may then be drawn upon “ graph ** paper from the 
data thus obtained. Temperatures at intervals of about 20° are marked 
as abscissae and the corrections to be added or subtracted as ordinates ; the 
points thus obtained are then connected by a smooth curve. The thermo¬ 
meter correction at any temperature may be read directly from the curve. 

The stem correction may be avoided by employing a thermometer with 
a short scale (sometimes termed an Anschutz thermometer') and of such size 
that the entire column of mercury is immersed in the vapour or in the 
liquid. In practice, it is generally more convenient to use thermometers 
which have been graduated for partial immersion for a short and con- 

• For advanced work, it is advisable to use a thermometer of better quality and which 
18 provided with a small mercury bulb; the latter rapidly attains the temperature of the 

®™all bulb thermometers are manufactured iiUer alia by 
xl. J, iijlhott Ltdi and by Short and Mason Lt<L 
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venient length of the stem. A special mark is usually etclied on the stem to 
indicate the depth of immersion and, provided that this is approximately 
adhered to, no serious error due to exposed stem will be present in the re¬ 
sulting reading of the thermometer. A thermometer which is to be used 
for distillation is usually graduated for 7-5 or 8 cm. immersion, whilst 
that for melting points may be graduated for 25 or 35 mm. immersion. 


Table II, 9, A. —Reference Substances for the Calibration of Thermo¬ 
meters BY the Melting Point Method 



Water — ice 

O O*’ * 

1 


j'a-Naphthylamine, A.R. 

1 

50® 


I Benz 3 'Iidene aniline 

52® 


j Diphenylamine, A.R. 

53-5® 


^ p-Diclilorobenzene 

54® 


/ Phenyl benzoate 

69® 


1 Phenylacetic acid 

76® 


' 8-Hydroxyquinolme, .A.R. 

76® 


Vanillin, A.R, 

82® 


' m-Dinitrobenzeno 

89*5® 


1 Benzil 

95® 


a-Naphthol, A.R. 

96® 


1 Catechol 

104® 


. Resorcinol, A.R. 

112 ® 


1 Acetanilide 

114® 


Benzoic acid, A.R. 

122 ® 


p-Naphthol, A.R. 

123® 


Urea 

132® 


Phenylurea (mono) 

1 148® 


Benzilic acid 

150® 


1 s-Diphenylthiourea 

154® ♦ 

' 

. Salic^'lic acid, A.R. 

159® 

[ Hydroqiiinone 

170® 

( 

% 

P'lolylurea (mono) 

181® 

j 

Succinic acid, A.R. 

185® 

1 

3 : 5>Dinitrobenzoic acid 

205® 

/ p-Nitrobenzoic acid 

239° 

1 

p-Cltlorobenzoic acid 

239® 

( 

tf-Diphenylurea 

242® 

( 

Cinchonine 

264® 

1 

s-Di-p-tolylurea 

268® 

1 

s*Di-a-naphthylurea 

298® 

1 

Diacetyl-p-phenylenediamine 

303° 


NN-Diacetylbenzidine 

317® 


Fluorescein (for spot tests) 

330® 


* Those compounds are unsuitable for use in the hot plate method, c/. Section 11,11, 
Fig. II. 11, 1. 

3* 
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Full experimental details for the determination of melting and boiling 
points are given in Sections 11,10 and 11,11 respectively. The Tables 
II, 9. A and II, 9, B list suitable substances for the calibration of thermo¬ 
meters by melting point or boiling point determinations respectively. 
Substances which are “bracketed” are alternative to each other. It 
need hardly be emphasised that only compounds of the highest purity 
should be employed. 


Table II, 9, B.—Reference Substances fob the Calibration of Thermo¬ 
meters BY THE Boiling Point Method 


1 

1 

Compound ! 

1 

1 

1 Boilino Point (®C) 
AT 760 MM. 

1 

1 

At/iO MM. (®C) • 

Carbon disulphide . 

1 

46-3° 

0-42 

Acetone .... 

66-1® 

0-39 

Benzene .... 

80-2® 

0-43 

Water ..... 

1 100-0 

0-37 

Toluene . . . . 1 

110-8® 

0-42 

Kthylene dibromide. 

' 131-7® 

0-48 

Ciilorobenzene . . . I 

132-0® 

0-49 

Bromobenzene 

166-2® 

0-63 

Aniline . . . . . 

184-4® 

0-61 

Nitrobenzene . . . ! 

210-9® 

0-48 

Naphthalene . . . . 

217-9® 

0-58 

Quinoline ... 

237-6® 

0-69 

Diphenyl .... 

256-6® 

0-6 

Benzophenone . . . 

1 

306-9® 

0-6 


* Clionge in boiling point for every 10 n:im. mercury pressure at 760 ^ 20 mm . 


The zero point is best determined with an intimate mixture of distilled 
water and pure ice made from distilled water. About 20 ml. of distilled 
water are placed in a boiling tube (160 x 25 mm.) and frozen partially 
by immersion in an ice-salt mixture ; during the freezing the mixture is 
stirred with a glass rod until a thick slush is obtained. The boiling tube 
is then removed from the freezing mixture, the thermometer immersed 
in the slush so that the zero point is just visible ; the mixture is stirred 
gently with the thermometer and the reading taken after the temperature 
has become constant (2-3 minutes). 

The most satisfactory and the most accurate method for the calibration 
of a thermometer is to compare it directly with short-scale thermometers, 
each of limited range, which have been standardised at the National 
Physical Laboratory.'}' The comparison should be made as far as possible 
under the same conditions as the thermometer is to be used. For experi¬ 
ments demanding the highest precision (e.^., in research work), it is a 
good plan to have two similar sets of short-scale thermometers, one of 
which has been standardised at the N.P.L.; the unstandardised set is 

t Tho Bureau of Standaida in the tJ.S.A., etc. 
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directly compared with the certihed set and employed for all routine 
operations. The standardisation should be made at least once a year. 

11,10. EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE 

MELTING POINT 

The theory of melting and freezing has been discussed in Sections 
1,10-1,18. A pure crystalline organic compound has, in general, a 
definite and sharp melting point, that is, the melting point range (tlie 
difference between the temperature at which the collapse of the crystals 
is first observed and the temperature at which the sample becomes 
completely liquid) does not exceed about 0-5‘’. The presence of small 
quantities of miscible, or partially miscible, impurities will usually produce 
a marked increase in the melting point range and cause the commence¬ 
ment of melting to occur at a temperature lower than tlie melting point 
of the pure substance. The melting point is therefore a valuable criterion 
of purity for an organic compound. 

A sharp melting point is usually indicative of the high purity of a sub¬ 
stance. There are, however, some exceptions. Thus a eutectic mixture 
of two or more compounds (Section 1,12) may have a sharp melting point, 
but this melting point may be changed by fractional crystallisation from 
a suitable solvent or mixture of solvents. The number of exceptions 
encountered in practice is surprisingly small, hence it is reasonable 
to regard a compound as pure when it melts over a range of about 
0*5° (or less) and the melting point is unaffected by repeated fractional 
crystallisation. 

In addition to the use of a melting point determination as a criterion 
of purity, an equally valuable application is for the identification of 
organic compounds. If the melting point is known within one degree, 
the major proportion of possible substances is immediately eliminated 
from consideration. The study of the general chemical properties of the 
compound and a mixed melting point determination (Section 1,17) will 
largely establish the identity of the compound. 

The experimental method in most common use is to heat a small 
amoimt (about 1 mg.) of the substance in a capillary tube attached to a 
thermometer which is immersed in a suitable bath of liquid, and to 
determine the temperature at which melting occurs. The capillary 
melting point tubes are prepared either from soft glass test-tubes or from 
wide glass tubing (ca. 12 mm. diameter).* A short length of glass tubing or 
glass rod is firmly fused to the closed end of the test-tube. The test-tube (or 
wide glass tubing) must first be thoroughly washed with distilled water to 
remove dust, alkali and products of devitrification which remain on the 
surface of the glass, and then dried. The closed end of the test-tube is first 
heated whilst being slowly rotated in a small blowpipe flame : the glass 
rod or tube is simultaneously heated in the same manner (Fig. II, 10, 1, a). 
When the extremities of both pieces of glass are red hot, they are 
firmly fused together, t^visting of the joint being avoided, and then 

* Pyrex glass is preferable, but this requires an oxy-coal gas blowpipe for manipulation. 
Suitable melting point tubes may be purchased from dealers in scientific apparatus or 
chemicals. It is, however, excellent practice, and an essential part of his training, for the 
student to loam to prepare bis own capillary tubes. 
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removed momentarily from the flame until the seal is just rigid enough 
that no bending occurs. The test-tube is then immediately introduced 
into a large “ brush ” flame (Fig.//, 70, 1,6) so that a length of about 
6 cm. is heated, and the tube is rotated uniformly in the flame. When 
tlie heated portion has become soft and slightly thickened as the result 
of the heating, the tube is removed from the flame and, after a second or 
two, drawn, slowly at first and then more rapidly, as far apart as the arms 
will permit (or until the external diameter of the tube has been reduced 
to 1-2 mm.). If the operation has been successfully performed, a long 
capillary of regular bore throughout most of its length will be obtained. 
Tlie long thin tube is then cut into lengths of about 8 cm. by touching 
it lightly with a file and then tapping gently with the flat portion of the 
file ; after a little practice, no difficulty shoiild be experienced in dividing 
the long capillary into suitable lengths without crushing the fragile tubing. 
It will be found that a short length of tubing (“glass spindle “), sufficiently 
rigid to act as a holder, will remain attached to the test-tube after the long 
capillary has been cut off. The operation may then be repeated. When 
the test-tube becomes too short to be handled at the open end, a piece of 




Fig. II, 10, 1. 


glass tubing or rod may be fused on, in the manner previously described, 
to act as a convenient handle. In this way a large number of capillary 
tubes may be prepared from one test-tube. One end of each of the 
capillary tubes should be sealed by inserting it horizontally into the 
extreme edge of a small Bunsen flame for a few seconds, and the capillary 
tube rotated meanwhile ; the formation of a glass bead at the end of the 
tube should be avoided. The prepared capillary tubes should be stored 
either in a largo specimen tube or in a test-tube closed with a cork. 

The capillary tube is then filled as follows. About 0*1 gram of the 
dry substance is placed on a glass slide or upon a fragment of clean porce¬ 
lain plate and finely powdered with a clean metal or glass spatula, and 
then formed into a small mound. The open end of the capillary tube is 
pushed into the powder, “ backing *’ the latter, if necessary, with a spatula. 
The solid is then shaken down the tube by tapping the closed end on the 
bench or by gently drawing the flat side of a triangular file (a pocket 

nail file ’’ is quite effective) along the upper end of the tube. The 
procedme is repeated until the length of lightly-packed material is 3—5 mm. 
Any substance a^ering to the outside of the tube must be wiped off so 
that it will not discolour the bath. 

The fiUed melting point tube is now attached to the lower end of a 
thermometer m such a way that the substance is at the level of the middle 
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of the mercury bulb (which has previously been wetted with the bath 
liquid) ; the moistened capillary is then slid into position. Advantage 
is taken of the surface tension of the bath liquid to hold the melting point 
tube in position by capillary attraction ; the use of a thin rubber band, 
prepared by cutting narrow rubber tubing, to attach the capillary tube 
near the open end to the thermometer is not recommended. The tlierino- 
meter, with the tube attached, is inserted into tlie centre of the batli ; 



(o) (b) 

Fig. 11, 10, 2. 


the melting point tube should extend about as far along above the liquid 
as it does in the liquid in order to ensure that the capillary force will be 
large enough to hold it to the thermometer. 

Two convenient forms of bath are sho^vn in Fig. //, 10, 2, a and 6. 
The former consists of a long-necked, round-bottomed flask (a long¬ 
necked Kjeldahl flask of 100 ml. capacity is quite satisfactory) supported 
by means of a clamp near the upper part of the neck. The thermometer 
is fitted through a cork, a section of the cork being cut away (see inset) 
so that the thermometer scale is visible and also to allow free expansion 
of the air in the apparatus. The bulb is about three-quarters filled with 

2.o2>S8 
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coiKcntratecl sulphuric acid.* The apparatus of Fig. II, 10, 2, h consists 
of a small Pyrex beaker {e.g., of 260 ml. capacity) containing the bath 

liquid, which may be stirred by 
means of a small glass stirrer A so 
placed tliat its shaft is in the glass 
tube B. The thermometer and glass 
tube are held together by passing 
through holes in the corks G and D. 
The stirrer is connected by a length 
of string through the tube B as 
shown, and is prevented from falling 
to the bottom of the beaker by a 
small cork or knot at the extreme 
end. This melting point apparatus 
is supported on a gauze-covered ring 
attached to a retort stand, which 
also holds the thermometer and tube 
in a clamp round the cork C, Stirring 
of the bath liquid is effected by 
suitable manipulation of the string, 
and should be conducted at a regular 
rate throughout the heating. 

Fig. //, 10, 3, depicts a “ housing ” 
for the apparatus of Fig. II, 10, 2, o ; 
it is easily constructed from lengths 
of “ angle iron ” and asbestos board. 
If desired, “ torch ** bulbs may be 
fixed in the appropriate holders in 
the walls, and connected with a dry 
battery or accumulator in order to 
provide illumination of the melting 
point apparatus. The electric bulb 
immediately behind the apparatus 
should be connected to an inde- 
Fig. 11, 10, 3. pendent micro-switch. Alternatively, 

* The bath liquid generally employed is concentrated sulphuric acid: this may be 
heated to a teniperature of 250-280® in the apparatus of Fig. II, 10, 2, o, but only to 200- 
220 ® in the open beaker heating bath owing to the excessive fuming above this temperatiue 
range. By boiling together in a fume cupboard either 70 parte by weight of concentrated 
H,S 04 and 30 parte by weight of K|S 04 or 66 parts by weight of concentrated sulphuric 
^id with 45 parts by weight of KHSO 4 until the solid has dissolved (6-10 minutes), a bath 
liquid. poBsoseing the consistency of glycerine and which does not fume badly, is obtained ; 
this may be employed in an open beaker for temperatures between 220® and 320® (MuUiken). 
If the sulphuric acid becomea discoloured, the addition of a few crystals of sodium or 
potassium nitrate will reatore the original colour. 

Another convenient heating liquid is medicinal paraffin ; it has a low specific heat, is 
non-infiammable and ia non-corrosive, but it can only be safely heated to about 220 ®; 
above this temperature it begins to decompose slightly. 

inixture of equal parts of cottonseed oil and castor oil, containing about 1 per cent, 
of hydroqumone as an anti-oxidant, is a useful bath liquid which can be heated up to 

The highly stable and heat-resistant Silicone oils are very satisfactory. Midland Silicone 

or Dow-Commg fluid 660 or 600 (or the equivalent I.C.I. product) is recommended. Their 
only drawback J 8 their high cost. 
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the melting point capillary may be illuminated by holding a small 
electric “ torch in front of the bulb of the flask. The clamp sup¬ 
porting the flask is outside the “ housing ” and is attached to a retort 
stand "which forms the base of the apparatus. The flask is heated by 
means of an “ arsenic ” or micro burner. 

The melting point apparatus is heated comparatively rapidly with a 
small flame until the temperature of the bath is within 15® of the melting 
point of the substance, and then slowly and regularly at the rate of about 
2° per minute until the compound melts completely. The temperature 
at which the substance commences to liquefy and the temperature at 
which the solid has disappeared, i.e., the melting point range, are observed, 
For a pure compound, the melting point range should not exceed 0*5-1® ; 
it is usually less. Any sintering or softening below the melting point 
should be noted as well as any evolution of gas or any other signs of 
decomposition.* If the approximate melting point is not known, it is 
advisable to fill two capillaries "with the substance. The temperature of 
the bath may then be raised fairly rapidly using one capillary tube in 
order to determine the melting point approximately ; the bath is then 
allowed to cool about 30®, the second capillary substituted for the first 
and an accurate determination made. 

It should be noted that a second determination of the melting point 
should not be made as the bath liquid cools by observing the temperature 
at which the molten material in the capillary tube solidifies, or by reheating 
the bath after the solidification has occurred. This is because, in many 
cases, the substance may partially decompose, and, in some instances, it 
may undergo a change into another crystalline form possessing a different 
melting point. A freshly-filled capillary tube should always be employed 
for each subsequent determination. Substances which sublime readily 
are sometimes heated in melting point capillaries sealed at both ends. 
For compounds which melt with decomposition, difficulties sometimes 
arise in the melting point determination ; it is best to insert the capillary 
tube into the bath when the temperature is only a few degrees below the 
melting and decomposition point of the material. This avoids decom¬ 
position, with consequent lowering of the melting point, during the time 
that the temperature of the bath liquid is being raised. 

After the melting point has been determined, the thermometer reading 
is corrected by reference to the calibration chart of the thermometer. 
Methods for calibrating a thermometer are described in Section 11,9. 

The melting point of a substance which melts either slightly above or 
below the laboratory temperature is conveniently determined in the 
apparatus illustrated in Tig. II, 10, 4:. It consists of a test-tube sup¬ 
ported in a slightly larger test-tube by means of a cork (thus forming an 
air jacket and preventing too rapid a change of temperature) and cooled 
in a suitable bath, e.g., of crushed ice. The inner test-tube is provided 
with a thermometer and a stirrer (preferablj^ of glass), and is supported 
by means of a clamp. Sufficient substance is introduced to cover the 
bulb of the thermometer when completely molten. The compound is 

• A substance which commences to soften and pull away from the sides of the capillary 
tube at (say) 120®, with the first appearance of liquid at 121® and complete liquefaction at 
122® with bubbling, would be recorded as m.p. 121-122® (docomp.), softens at 120®. 
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Fig. II, 10, 4. 

It must be 
which melt 


first melted, e.g., by immersing the tube in warm 
water, the apparatus set up as in the figure, and 
the appropriate cooling mixture placed in the beaker 
(cold water, ice or a freezing mixture, according 
to the melting point of the substance) so that the 
rate of cooling is about 0*5° per minute. Both the 
liquid substance and the cooling bath are kept well 
stirred, and temperature readings are taken at 
half-minute or one minute intervals ; this is con¬ 
tinued until the compoimd has fully solidified. 
Upon plotting temperatures (ordinates) against 
time (abscissae), a horizontal portion will be ob¬ 
tained in the cooling curve, if the substance is 
pxire (compare Section 1,13); this corresponds to 
the freezing (or setting) point. It is advisable to 
determine the melting point also. The cooling bath 
is removed and replaced, if the substance melts 
above room temperature, by a bath of warm water. 
Stirring is continued as before and temperatures 
are observed at regular intervals until the substance 
is completely fluid. Upon plotting the temperature- 
time graph (heating curve), the break in the curve 
(horizontal portion for a pure substance) takes 
place at the melting point. For pure compounds 
the melting point and freezing point are identical, 
emphasised that the above method applies only to substances 
without decomposition. 


11,11. MISCELLANEOUS FORMS OF MELTING POINT 

APPARATUS 

Several forms of apparatus employing electrical heating will be described. 
A simple form may be readily constructed from a domestic “ electric 
iron ” of 400-500 watts rating. The handle is removed, and two holes of 
8 mm. diameter are drilled through the base {ca. 11 mm. thick) so that they 
meet in the centre of the block. One hole is for a 360® thermometer (small 
bulb) ; the other hole is spare and can be used for comparison with a 
standard thermometer. The heater is mounted on a sheet of thick asbestos 
board which is fixed to an appropriate wooden base. The wires from 
the heating unit are connected to two insulated terminals fitted on the 
board (Fig. 77, 77, 1). The rate of heating is controlled by either of the 
following methods : 

(i) A rheostat {e.g., a Zenith double-tubular sliding adjustable resist¬ 
ance type T> with lead-screw motion, 230 ohms resistance to carry 2*8 
amperes, is suitable). 

(ii) A variable voltage transformer (c.^., a Variac transformer, enclosed 

model, type 200-CMH, is satisfactory; a compact assembly is thus 
obtained). 

With a little experience, the correct setting for any desired rate of 
heating (from rapid heating to about 1® per minute) may be obtained. 
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The area immediately over the bulb of the thermometer has a uniform 
temperature, and is employed for melting point determinations. The 
exact size of the uniform temperatin-e area is determined by spreading a 
solution of a substance possessing a conveniently low melting point {e.rj., 
urea) over the surface of the plate, and evaporatintr the solution by raisin^ 
the temperature of the hot plate slightly. A thin coating of the substance 
remains on the surface. The temperature is then raised rapidly until 
ndthin 5-10° of the melting point, after which the heating is adjusted 
to give a temperature rise of about 1° per minute. The area inside 
which the substance melts within 0*5° of the melting point (132° for urea) 
is noted ; it is convenient to mark 
this first (temporarily) with chalk 
and later (permanently) with a 
diamond. The process may be 
repeated, if desired, with other 
substances of different melting 
points, but substantially the same 
result will be obtained. To deter¬ 
mine the melting point of a sub¬ 
stance, a small quantity of the 
substance is finely powdered and 
placed in the centre of the area of 
constant temperature. The tem¬ 
perature is raised comparatively 
rapidly to within 3° or 4° of the 
melting point and then the tem¬ 
perature rise is reduced to 0-5-1° 
per minute. The moment an in¬ 
stantaneous fusion is observed, 
the temperature is read and is 
recorded as the melting point of 
the substance. The apparatus is 
allowed to cool somewhat, and 
the surface of the heater is wiped 
with glass wool or, cautiousl}", with 
a damp cloth. 

The advantages of the above “ electric hot plate method ” for tlie 
determination of melting points are obvious ; these include :_ 

(1) The elimination of the liquid baths and, in consequence, the absence 
of burns due to accidental breakage of the ordinary glass apparatus. 

(2) No glass melting point capillaries need be prepared, 

(3) The wide temperature range covered (room temperature to 3G0° and 
even higher, if necessary). 

(4) Several melting points can be simultaneously determined ; the sub¬ 
stances must of course be placed in separate minute heaps in the constant 
temperature area on the surface of the apparatus. 

The only disadvantage is that the procedure does not give accurate 
results if the compound sublimes : the capillary tube method should be 
used in such cases, and it may be necessary to employ a sealed capillary 
tube. This apparatus should find a place in every laboratory. It is 
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stroncly recommended as a desirable alternative to that involving the use 
of a li^iid bath and a capillary tube. Possible improvements for precision 



Fig. II. 2 

work are (a) replacement of the chromium-plated surface by a plating 
of a noble metal or alloy in order to increase its resistance to the action 
of liquid organic compounds, and (6) a purpose-made internal resistance 
so designed as to increase the area of constant temperature. 

The Kofler hot bench,* illustrated 
in Fig. //, Ji, 2, consists of a metal 
alloy band with chromium-plated sur¬ 
face, 36 cm. long and 4 cm. wide, 
heated electrically at one end, the 
other end remaining unheated. It is 
claimed that a moderate and constant 
temperature gradient is thus pro¬ 
duced. Fluctuations in the mains 
voltage are compensated for by a 
built-in stabiliser. At any point from 
the heated end, there is a definite and 
constant temperature. The gradua¬ 
tions cover the range 50° to 260° C. 
in 2°. Provision is made for varia¬ 
tions in room temperature by adjust¬ 
ment on the reading device moving 
over the scale. The current must be 
switched on at least one hour before 
the apparatus is required and the 
latter should be surrounded by a 
screen to protect it from draughts. 
The hot bench should be calibrated 
before use with the aid of several 
of the substances supplied by the 
manxifacturers. The test substances 
include:— azobenzene, m.p. 68° ; 
benzil, m.p. 95°; acetanilide, m.p. 
114°; phenacetin, m.p. 135°; benzanilide, m.p. 163°; salophene (acetyl- 
aminosalol), m.p. 190° ; and saccharin, m.p. 228°. The melting point is 

• Manufactured by C. Reichert Akt., Wien zvii, Avistria. It is available from Shandon 
Scientific Company, C Connaught Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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readily determined by sprinkling a few small crystals of the substance on 
the hot bench ; these may be moved along the bencli by tlie brass lancet 
attached to the reading device. Usually a sharp division occurs between 
the solid ^^nd liquid, and the temperatiire corresponding to the line of 
demarcation is read off on the scale. Eor maximum accuracy, the ap¬ 
paratus should be recalibrated with two test substances with melting points 
close to that of the unknown. The procedure is clearly rapid and is very 
useful for substances which tend to decompose upon gradual Iieating. It 
is important not to allow any of the molten substance to remain on the 
chromium-plated surface for long periods; it should be wiped away witli 
clean filter paper immediately after the experiment. It is an advantage 
to platinise the surface of the heating bar ; possible attack by organic 
substances is thus avoided. 

A commercial form of electrically-heated melting point apparatus,* 
designed for the simultaneous observations of two CQ'pillo.ry iuhts^ is shown 

3* A copper block, bored with holes for the capillaries and 
the thermometer, is wound with glass-covered resistance wire ; special 
provision is made for various rates of heating by the incorporation of a 
specially tapped transformer. There is a central hole for viewing the 
capillaries, but this hole terminates near the central thermometer opening ; 
the capillaries are iUuminated by reflected light from a 6-volt lamp passing 

dowm a solid glass rod in an opening on the same level as the viewing hole 
but at an angle to it. 


11,12. EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE 

BOILING POINT 

The theory of the process is discussed in Sections 1,1-1,3. The appa¬ 
ratus of Fig.//, 12, 1 may be used when moderate quantities of the sub¬ 
stance are available. A is a 50 ml. distilling flask attached by a cork to 
a Liebig condenser B, upon the end of which an adapter C is fitted : D is 
a receiver for collecting the distillate. The thermometer E is fitted into 
the neck of the distilling flask by means of a well-bored cork ; the bulb 
of the thermometer should be in the centre of the neck of the flask and 
slightly below (ca. 6 mm.) the level of the side tube. The flask may be 
heated on a wire gauze with asbestos centre or preferably in an air bath 
(Fig.//. 5, 3). 

The following hints on the setting up of the apparatus will be useful for 
beginners. 

1. All corks should fit tightly, since the apparatus may be used for inflam¬ 
mable liquids. 

2. All clamps holding glass apparatus should be lined w-ith cork, attached 
by means of glue or “ seccotine ”, or with asbestos paper ; this will reduce the 
danger of fracture if excessive pressure is exerted on the clamp. 

3. The flask, condenser and receiver should be set up independently with 
such clamps as are necessary and arranged at the back of the apparatus in as 
nearly the correct position as possible. 

* Tilts is the “ Reflected Light Melting Point Apparatus ” marketed by Townson and 
ilercer Ltd., Croydon, England. 
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4. The size of the flask to be employed depends upon the quantity and 
nature of the liquid to be distilled ; it should be one half or at most two-thirds 
full. If too large a flask is used, superheating and, sometimes, decomposition 

may occur. i i . 

5. The \ipper outlet for water from the condenser should be above the jacket 

so as to ensure that the condenser is full of water. If the rubber tube, which 
carries the waste water to the sink, tends to kink, a short copper spiral, made 
by winding a length of copper wire round a glass tube, may be slipped over 
the end attached to the condenser. 

The liquid should be poured into the distilling flask, preferably through 
a funnel the stem of which extends below the side arm, and a few frag- 
ments of unglazed porous porcelain (“ porous pot,” see Section 1,2) 



Fig. II, 12, 1. 


added, and the thermometer placed in position. The “ porous pot ” 
will promote regular ebullition in the subsequent heating ; they should 
never be added to the hot liquid. The flask is heated on a wire gauze 
or in an air bath. Heating may be rather rapid until boiling commences ; 
the flame must then be decreased and adjusted so that the distillate is 
collected at the rate of one or two drops per second. It must be borne 
in mind that at the commencement of the distillation it takes an appre¬ 
ciable time for the vapour to heat the upper part of the flask and the 
thermometer. The distillation should not be conducted too slowly, for 
the thermometer may momentarily cool from lack of a constant supply 
of fresh vapour on the bulb, and an irregular boiling point will result; 
on the other hand, the flame should not be too large for it may heat 
directly a part of the vapour as well as the liquid, and superheating may 
occur. 

It will be found that the temperature will first rise rapidly until it is 
near the boiling point of the liquid, then slowly, and finally will remain 
practically constant. It is a good plan to watch for the ring of con¬ 
densing vapour in the neck of the flask and to attempt to hold this at 
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Fig. 

//, 12 , 2 . 


least about one cm. above the side arm of the flask by appropriately 
controlling the flame. The distillation should be continued until only 
a small volume of liquid remains in the flask ; the temperature is 
noted at regular intervals. If the liquid is pure, most of it will 
pass over at constant temperature (within 0*5°) ; this constant 
temperature is the boiling point of the liquid. Towards the 
very end of the distillation the temperature may rise slightly 
owing to superheating. The necessary correction to the thm-mo- 
meter, as determined from the cahbration chart, should be 
applied in order to obtain the correct boiling point. 

When the boiling point of the hquid is above 140-150'*, an air 
condenser (Fig. II, 4, 1, c) may replace the water condenser. If 
the liquid is inflammable, the conical flask may be replaced bv 
a filter or suction flask (see Fig.//. i, 7, c), and a length o'f 
rubber tubing leading to the sink is attached to the side tubulure. 

When only minute quantities of Hquid are available, either 
of two micro methods for the determination of the boiling 
point may be used. 

Method 1 (Sivvoloboff’s method. 1886).—Two tubes, closed 
at one end, are required ; one, an ordinary melting point 
capillary, 90—110 mm, long and 1 mm. in diameter, and the 
other, 80-100 mm. long and 4^5 mm. in diameter. The latter 
may be prepared from 4-5 mm. glass tubing and, if desired 
a small thin bulb, not exceeding 6 mm. in diameter, may 
be blown at one end. A smaU quantity of the Hquid, 0*25-0-5 ml (de¬ 
pending upon the boding point), is placed in the wider tube, and the 

capiHary tube, with sealed end upper¬ 
most, is introduced into the Hquid. 
The tube is then attached to the 
thermometer by a rubber band (Fig. 
II, 12, 2), and the thermometer is 
immersed in a bath of a melting point 
apparatus (see Fig.//, 10, 2). As the 
bath is graduaUy heated there wiU be 
a slow escape of air bubbles from the 
end of the capiHary tube, but when 
the boiling point of the Hquid is 
attained, a rapid and continuous 
y [ I escape of air bubbles wiU be observed. 

The reading of the thermometer when 
a rapid and continuous stream of air 
bubbles first emerges from the capil¬ 
lary tube is the boiHng point of the 
Hquid. Unless the temperature is 
(c) raised very slowly in the vicinity of 
the boiHng point of the Hquid, the 
first determination may be slightly in 

- A more accurate result is obtained by removing the source of heat 

when the rapid stream of bubbles rises from the end of the capillary 
tube ; the speed at which bubbles are given off will slacken and finally, 




(a) 


( 6 ) 

Fig. II, 12, 3 


error 
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when the last bubble mahes its appearance and exhibits a tendency to 
suck back the thermometer is read immediately. This is the boiling point 
of tlio liquid because it is the point at which the vapour pressure of the 
liquid is equal to that of the atmosphere. As an additional check on the 
latter value, the bath is allowed to cool a few degrees and the temperature 
slowly raised ; the thermometer is read when the first continuous series of 
air bubbles is observed. The two thermometer readings should not differ 

by more than 1°. 

Method 2 (Emich’s method).—A capillary tube about 10 cm. long and 
of about 1 mm. bore is used. One end is drawn out by means of a micro 
flame into a capillary with a very fine point and about 2 cm. long as in 
Fig. //, 12, 3, a. Such a capillary pipette may also be constructed by 
suitably drawing out soft glass tubing of 6—7 mm. diameter. The tube 
(a) is then dipped into the liquid of which the boiling point is to be deter¬ 
mined ; the liquid will rise slowly by capillary attraction, and the tube 
is removed when the liquid has filled the narrow conical portion. The 
capillary end is then sealed by merely touching with a minute flame. 
A small air bubble is formed in the point of the capillary ; it should be 
examined with a lens to make sure that it is not too large. A convenient 
size is 1-3 mm. long (Fig. 77, 72, 3, 6). The prepared capillary tube is 
then attached to a thermometer as in a melting point determination 
(Section 11,10) and slowly heated in an open bath, which is kept well 
stirred. The capillary is best observed with a lens. When the bubble 
enlarges (as in Fig. 77, 72, 3, c) and begins to exhibit signs of upward 
motion, the flame is removed or considerably lowered. The temperature 
at which the bubble reaches the surface of the bath liquid is the boiling 
point of the liquid. The bath is allowed to cool about 10° below the first 
observed boiling point, then slowly heated again, and a second deter¬ 
mination of the boiling point is made. 

11,13. TYPICAL ASSEMBLIES OF APPARATUS FOR 

DISTILLATION AND REFLUXING 

In order to avoid duplication of diagrams in the actual description of 
preparations given in Chapters III et seq., the set-up of apparatus in¬ 
volving the processes of distillation or refluxing will be collected in this 
section. Heating in all cases may be on an asbestos-centred wire gauze, 
in a water or oil bath, or, best, by means of an air bath (Fig. 77, 5, 3) : 
the manner of heating the vessel (distilling flask, flask, etc.) will there¬ 
fore not be shown in the diagrams. Adapters may be employed, as in 
Fig. 77,73, 3, where the receiver cannot be conveniently supported at the 
end of the condenser. 

Fig. 77,73, 1 illustrates a distillation unit when it is desired to protect 
the distillate from moisture in the atmosphere. The “ drying tube ” 
may be filled with anhydrous calcium chloride held in position by loose 
plugs of glass wool or with a loose plug of cotton wool. Fig. 77, 73, 2 
depicts the use of an air condenser for liquids of boiling point above 
140-150°. 

In Fig. 77,73,3 the distillation is conducted from a flask. This 
apparatus is used when it is desired to distil the product of a reaction 
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which has been conducted in a round-bottomed flask. It is not recom¬ 
mended when a distiUing or Claisen flask can be used. The apparatus 
may also be employed for the distillation of inflammable or other solvents 
from a solution ; here the receiver should be a filter flask as in Fig. //. 73,4, 



In certain circumstances it may be necessary to introduce a short frac¬ 
tionating column between the flask and the condenser; the thermometer 
is then inserted at the top of the column. 

Fig. II , 13y 4 shows an assembly which is useful inter alia for distilling 
off solvents from solutions. The solution is placed in the separatory 
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funnel and is allowed to drop into the flask, initiaUy about half-fuU with 
the solution, at approximately the saine rate as 

distils into the receiver. The use of a large fli^k for distilhng the solution 
is thus rendered unnecessary. The distilling flask (alternatively, a 



Claisen flask or Claisen flask with fractionating side arm, see Figs. //, 73, 6 
and //, 23, 6, may be used, particularly if the residue is to be ultimately 
distilled under diminished pressure) should have a capacity of about 
twice the estimated volume of the residue after the removal of the 
solvent. The adapter may be omitted, if desired, and the end of the 
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condenser fitted directly into the filter flask. The removal of the solvent 
in this manner is sometimes termed flash distillation. 

Figs. II, 13, 5 and II, 13, 6 illustrate the use of a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm and an ordinary Claisen flask respectively. 

Figs.//, 13, 7 and II, 13, 8 depict various set-ups which involve the 
refluxing of a liquid ; the Liebig condenser may, of course, be replaced 
by a double-surface condenser. In Fig.//, 13, 1 a “ calcium chloride ” 
guard protects the contents of the flask from ingress of moisture. The 



Fig. 11, 13, 7. 



(Q) 

Fig. II, 13, 8. 



device at the top of the condenser in Fig. II, 13, 8, a is for the absorption 
of a water-soluble gas (hydrogen chloride, hydrogen bromide or sulphur 
(hoxide) : it should be noted that the tube is just above the level of the 
liquid in the flask. Alternatively, an inverted funnel (Fig. II, 13, 8, 6) 
may be employed for the absorption of gases. 

Fig. II, 13, 9 depicts the use of a two-way adapter arranged for simul¬ 
taneous addition of a reagent from a dropping funnel and refluxing. An 
equivalent result may, of course, be obtained by inserting a long-necked, 
suitably-bent separatory funnel and a condenser through a cork into a 
flask. The two-way adapter is convenient when a comparatively narrow- 
necked flask is employed. 

Apparatus permitting the use of stirring combined with refluxing 

and/or the addition of a reagent is described in Section 11,7 (Fics II 7 11 

and II, 7, 12). 
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11.14. FIRE 


HAZARDS ATTENDING THE DISTILLATION 
OF INFLAMMABLE SOLVENTS 


The inflammable solvents most frequently used for reaction meia, 
extraction or recrystaUisation are diethyl ether, petroleum ether (b.p. 
40-G0° and higher ranges), carbon disulphide, acetone, methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, di-iso-propyl ether, benzene and toluene. Special preeautioM 
must be taken in handling these (and other equivalent) solvent i£ the 
danger of fire is to be more or less completely ehmmated. It is advisable 
to have, if possible, a special bench in the laboratory devoted entirely to 
the recovery or distillation of these solvents ; no flames are permitted on 

Ether. The most satisfactory method for the removal of (diethyl) 
ether is either on a steam bath fed from an external steam rapply or by 
means of an electricallv-heated, constant-level water bath (Fig.fi, 5, 1). 
If neither of these is aVailable, a water bath containing hot water inay 
be used. The hot water should be brought from another part of the 
laboratory ; under no circumstances should there be a free name under 
the water bath. It cannot be too strongly emph^ised that no flame 
whatsoever may be present in the vicinity of the distillation apparatus : 
a flame 10 feet away may ignite diethyl ether if a continuous bench top 
Ues between the flame and the still and a gentle draught happens to be 


blowing in the direction of the flame. ^ ^ 

Carbon disulphide. It is best to use a water bath mamtained at a 

temperature of 60°-80®. „ . , . 

Solvents with boiling points below 90-95'’. A steam bath or water 

bath should be employed. Alternatively, the apparatus of Fig.//, 13, 3, 

but with a filter flask as receiver, may be used; the end of the rubber 

tubing attached to the tubulure is either placed in the sink or allowed to 

hang over the bench. If a distillation is ultimately to be conducted in 

the flask from which the solvent is removed, the apparatus depicted in 

Fig. //, 13, 4 is recommended : the distilling flask may be replaced by a 

Claisen flask or a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm, particidarly 

if the subsequent distillation is to be conducted under diminished 


pressure. 

It must be borne in mind that in spite of the fact that the solvents 
have normal boiling points below 90—95°, they cannot always be com¬ 
pletely removed by heating on a steam or water bath when they form 
part of mixtures with less-volatile liquids. Simple distillation may lead 
to mixtures with higher boiling points than the individual solvents, 
so that separation of the latter may not be quite complete. In such 
cases the distillation should be completed with the aid of an air bath 
(Fig. //, 5, 3) or an oil bath ; the fire hazard is considerably reduced since 
most of the solvent will have been removed. 

Solvents with boiling points above 90-95°. The apparatus of 
Fig. //, 13, 3 (with closed filter flask and rubber lead-off tube) or of 
Fig. II, 13, 4 (see discussion in previous paragraph but one) should be 
utilised with an air bath or oil bath as the source of heat. Heating on a 
wire gauze is not recommended. 
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11,15. FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION. DISTILLATION 

WITH A FRACTIONATING COLUMN 

An account of the elementary theory of fractional distillation is given 
in Section 1,4. Fractionating columns suitable for both elementary and 
advanced work will be described in the following pages. 

A fractionating column of moderate efficiency is the Vigreux column, 
shown in Fig. // 75, 1. This column is made by indenting a glass tube 
so that the points of a pair of indentations almost touch each other : the 
indentations should have a slight downward slope when the tube is vertical. 
It is essential to arrange the pairs of indentations so tliat they form a spiral 
of glass inside the tube ; it should not be possible for tlie vapour to pass 

directly through the wliole length of the tube without meeting at least one 
indentation. 



1^*6* 1* Fig. II, 15, 2. Fig- 77, 15, 3. 


Fractionating columns of greater efficiency than the simple Vigreux 
column are illustrated in Figs. II, 15, 2, II, 15, 3 and II, 15, 5. The 
aU-glass Dufton column (Fig. II, 15, 2) is a plain tube into which a solid 
glass spiral, wound round a central tube or rod, is placed. The spiral 
must fit tightly inside the tube in order to prevent leakage of any 
appreciable amount of vapour between the walls of the column and the 
spiral; this is best ensured by grinding the edges of the spiral into 
the tube. Typical dimensions are : spiral, 15-30 cm. long fitted inside 
a tube of 20 mm. diameter ; hollow tube, sealed at both ends and round 
which the spiral is tightly wound, 13 mm. external diameter ; timns 
of glass spiral, 10-13 mm. apart. The Hempel column (Fig. II, 15, 3) is 
a simple glass tube, 30-40 cm. long and 15-25 mm. diameter,’filled to 
within 6 cm. of the side arm with a suitable packing. For general use 
Y X Y hollow glass rings (or a smaller size, if available) are quite satis¬ 
factory. Excellent packings for columns may be pimchased * either in 

• Supplied inUr alia by the Hydrony] Syndicate Ltd. More expensive column packings, 
such aa Fenske helicea^ arc described in Section 11,17. 
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the form of hoUow rings (sometimes termed 

or as hollow rings with a central partition (Lessing rings) (Fig. 11,15, 4, 6). 

The Less^^ rings consist of hoUow cyUnders of approximately equal height 
itiei.essm^ g diameter with a central partition when 

made of porcelain; when constructed of 
metal, there is a gap in the circumference 
and a more or less diametrical partition con¬ 
nected on one side with the cy^der but out 
of touch on the opposite side (Fig. 11 , 15, 4, c). 
The provision of tli6 csntrs/l partition incrc&sos 

the efficiency of tlie packing material by adding to the contact surfa^^ 
avaUable and enhancing the di-ainage capacity. For most pmposes 
Lessing rings of porcelain may be used ; plam porcelain rmp » ffiameter 
are somewLt more efficient. If the substances being distilled do not 
attack aluminium, i" Lessing rings of this metal afford the most efficient 
packing of general utility. No difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in filling a Hempel column (15-20 mm. 
diameter) with hollow cylinders of i" or size ; 
the column is laid on its side, about one quarter 
filled with the packing material, and the column 
rapidly tinned to the vertical position. It will 
be found that the promiscuous arrangement of 
the hollow cylinders will be such as to prevent 
them falling through the somewhat narrower 
lower end of the column. The column may then 
bo filled to within 4^5 cm. of the side arm. 

Indentations may be made, if desired, in the lower 
portion of the column, but this is usually un¬ 
necessary. For pacldng of J" size (and occasion¬ 
ally for the size), two or three i" cylinders of 
the same material as the smaller size will be found 
to provide a suitable support. 

A modified Hempel column, which incorpo¬ 
rates a small reflux condenser (“cold finger” or 
“ cold spot condenser ”), is shown in Fig. 11, 

15, 6. The partial condenser can be raised or 
lowered to decrease or increase the amount of 
refluxing liquid, and further control is provided 
by the rate at which cold water is passed through 
the “ cold finger.” The reflux condenser thus 
controls the volume of liquid returned to the 
column and therefore permits the effective use of 
the whole length of the column for the fractionation. The reflux ratio 
is the quotient of the amount of liquid returning through the column to 
the amount collected in the receiver during the same interval of time. 
The efficiency of separation of a mixture can be improved by increasing 
the reflux ratio (say, from 1 : 1 to 10 : 1 or even higher), but care must be 
taken to avoid flooding the column with liquid. Flooding will diminish 
the contact area between the vapour and the liquid, and the pressure of 
the rising vapour may force the liquid upwards in the column. Flooding 
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may be avoided by suitable insulation and control of the rate of lieatiru* 
The column may be charge<l witli x i" (or smaller) glass rings or with 
any of the packing materials described in the previous paragrapli. 

It is desirable to surround all the fractionating columns described above 
either bj’’ a glass jacket (lield in position by split corks) or bj'' a layer or 
two of asbestos cloth {held in place by turns of stout copper wire). Tlie 
insulation will reduce the effect of di-aughts, and will improve the perform¬ 
ance of the column. Eor liquids of boiling point above 100°, laggin*^ of 
the column and of the side tube with at least two thicknesses of asbestos 
cloth is essential. In order to obtain improved results for liquids of iiigh 
boiling point, the column should be lieated electrically to a temperature 
only a few degrees below the boiling point of each component of the 
nuxture. This is most easily done by winding electric heating tape of -1," 
diameter round the column ; a thermometer, with scale exposed, is em¬ 
bedded in the windings. Alternatively, the heating tape may be covered 
with asbestos cloth and a thermometer held in position between the heating 
tape and the layer of asbestos cloth. The tape is connected to the mains 
through an adjustable resistance, energy regulator or a variable trans¬ 
former (Variac). 

11,16. SIMPLE APPARATUS FOR FRACTIONATION 

Fig. 11,16, 1 illustrates a set-up for simple fractionation : a Hempel 
column is shown, but it may be substituted by a modified Hempel, a 
Vigreux or an all-glass 
Uufton column. The 
Hempel column may be 
filled with I" glass rings, 

1 %'' porcelain Lessing 
rings, or with ^ porce¬ 
lain rings. The mixture 
to be fractionated is 
placed in a bolt-head 
flask of convenient size 
(it should be one third to 
one half full), a few frag¬ 
ments of porous porcelain 
added, the column fixed 
in position, and a water 
condenser attached to the 
side arm. The distillate 
is collected in small flasks 
or in test-tubes. The 
bulb of the thermometer 
should be just below the 
level of the side arm. 

It is advisable to lag the 

column by wrapping asbestos cloth round it; this will minimise the 
eifect of draughts in producing excessive cooling. Lagging of the column 
is essential if the boiling point of any of the components exceeds 100° 
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(compare previous paragraph). The flask is then heated with a small 
flame, protected from draughts so as to ensure a uniform heating ; an air 
batli (Fig. //, d, 3) gives better results. The initial heating must not be 
hurried as owing to the considerable extra condensation which occurs 
wliilst the column is warming up, the latter may easily choke with liquid. 
Once distillation has commenced, the size of the flame is adjusted so that 
the liquid passes over at the rate of one drop every two or three seconds. 
Under these conditions fairly efficient fractionation should be obtained. 
When the low boiling point fraction has passed over, distillation should 
cease. The heating is then slowly increased, and a sharp rise in boiling 
point should occur as the second fraction commences to distil; it is 
Lsuraed, of course, that the fractionating system is capable of effecting 
a sharp fractionation of the components of the mixture. If the set-up is 
inefficient, a relatively large intermediate fraction may be obtained. It 
is desired to emphasise the fact that the distillation must be conducted 
slowly ; no time is usually saved by distilling rapidly since a second 
fractionation will then be necessary. 


11,17. IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR FRACTIONAL 

DISTILLATION 

A detailed discussion of the theory underlying modem developments 
in fractional distillation is outside the scope of this volume,* but a brief 
description of the terms used in discussing fractionating columns and the 
chief desiderata of efficient columns will be given. The capacity of a 
column is a measure of the quantit}'^ of vapour and liquid which can be 
passed counter-current to each other in a column without causing it to 
choke or flood. The efficiency of a column is the separating power of a 
definite length of the column; it is measured by comparing the perform¬ 
ance of the column with that calculated for a theoretically perfect plate 
column under similar conditions. A theoretical plate is defined as a 
section of a distilling column of such length that the vapour comes to 
equilibrium with the liquid, i.e., the vapour leaving the “ plate ” has the 
same composition as the vapour entering it and the vapour ascending 
from the “ plate ” is in equilibrium with the liquid descending from it. 
The number of theoretical plates cannot be determined from the dimen¬ 
sions of the fractionating column ; it is computed from the separation 
effected by distillation of a liquid mixture (c.^., benzene and toluene ; 
benzene and carbon tetrachloride ; benzene and dichloroethane ; n- 
heptane and methylcyck>hexane), the vapour and liquid compositions of 
which are accurately kno^vn.t An ordinary one cm. tube one metre long 
might be equivalent to only one theoretic^ plate, whilst the same tube 
filled with a suitable packing can give the equivalent of 20 or more 
theoretical plates. A column with 12 theoretical plates is satisfactory 
for the practical separation of a mixture of benzene and toluene. The 
effectiveness of a column depends upon the height as well as upon the 

* Soo, for example, A. Weissbergor (Editor], Technique of Organic Chemietry, Volume IV. 
Dietillation, 1951 (Intersoience). 

t For experimental details, see, for example, Daniels, Matthews and Williams, Experi¬ 
mental Physical Ohemietry, 4th Edition, 1949, p. 95 (McGraw-Hill). 
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packing or internal construction, hence the efficiency is frequently ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the height equivalent per theoretical plate (H.E.T.P.}. 
It is obtained by dividing the height by the number of theoretical 
plates, and is usually stated in cm. For the comparison of the relative 
efficiencies of fractionating columns, the operating procedure should be 
standardised. 

The ideal fractionation yields a series of sharply defined fractions, each 
distilling at a definite temperature. After each fraction has distilled, 
the temperature rises rapidly, no liquid being distilled as an intermediate 
fraction. If the temperature is plotted against the volume of the dis¬ 
tillate in such an ideal fractionation, the graph obtained is a series of 
alternate horizontal and vertical lines resembfing a staircase. A more or 
less sloping break reveals the presence of an intermediate fraction and the 
amount of such fraction can be used as a quafitative criterion of the 
performance of different columns. The ultimate aim in the design of 
efficient fractionating columns is to reduce the proportion of the inter¬ 
mediate fractions to a minimum. The most important factors which 
influence the separation of mixture.s into sharp fractions are the following ; 

(1) Thermal insulation. Even slight heat losses considerably disturb 
the delicate equihbrium of an efficient column, and almost perfect thermal 
insulation is required for the separation of components Avith boiUng 
points only a few degrees apart. Theoretically, the greatest efficiency 
is obtained under adiabatic conditions. If the components boil below 
100°, a silvered vacuum jacket is satisfactory ; the efficiency of such a 
jacket Avill depend upon the care with which it is cleaned, silvered and 
exhausted. In general, the most satisfactory insulation is provided by 
the apphcation of heat to balance the heat loss. An electrically-heated 
jacket is fitted round the column ; the temperature of the jacket, which 
should be controlled by means of an external resistance or a variable 
voltage transformer (Variac), should be adjusted within 5° of the 
temperature of the vapour condensing at the upper end of the column. 

(2) Reflux ratio. This is defined as the ratio between the number of 
moles of vapour returned as refluxed liquid to the fractionating column 
and the number of moles of final product (collected as distillate), both per 
unit time. The reflux ratio should be varied according to the difficulty 
of fractionation, rather than be maintained constant; a high efficiency 
of separation requires a high reflux ratio.* 

Otherwise expressed, the number of theoretical plates required for a 
given separation increases when the reflux ratio is decreased, i.e., when 
the amount of condensed vapour returned to the column is decreased 
and the amoimt distilled off becomes greater. 

(3) Hold-up of column. The hold-up of liquid should be reduced to a 
minimum compatible with scrubbing effectiveness and an adequate 
column capacity. The ratio of charge of the still to the hold-up of the 

* The more difficult the fractionation, the greater the refiux ratio to be employed. 
Thus for compounds difioring only slightly in boiling point, this may be as high as 50 to 1; 
for liquids of wider boiling point range, thus permitting of fairly easy separation, a reflux 
ratio of 5 or 10 to 1 may be used. 

Beyond certain limits increase of the reflux ratio does not appreciably increase the 
separating power or efficiency of the column. As a rough guide, if the column has an 
efficiency of n plates at total reflux, the reflux ratio should be between 2n/3 and 3n/2. 
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column should be as large as possible ; in general, the still charge should 

be at least twenty times the hold-up. 

(4) Packing. The column should spread the returning hqiud over a 

considerable surface so that the exchange with the vapour is facilitated. 

(5) Time of distillation. For any column there is always an optimum 
time of distillation below which accuracy is sacrificed and above which 
the slightly improved separation does not justify the extra time taken. 
For most laboratory columns this will vary between 1 hour and 8-10 hours. 

An electrically-heated jacket is easUy constructed from two pieces of 
Pyiex glass tubing of such a length as to extend from the bottom of the 
head to just above the lower end of the column—the latter may carry a 
ground joint. The inner tube may bo of 35 mm. bore and the outer tube 
of 55 mm. bore : tliis allows room for the column with attached thermo¬ 
meter inside the inner tube (compare Fig. //, 2/, 2). The narrow tube is 
wound with electric heating tape ; heat input is controlled by a resist¬ 
ance, energy regulator or a variable transformer. The ends of the jacket 
are closed with asbestos or other insulating board of convenient size and 

shape. j. .j 1 • 

The elHcient fractionating columns in general use may be divided into 

two main groups :— 

(o) Those incorporating metal spirals or coils (Dufton, Podbielniak) or 
glass spirals (all-glass Dufton, Widmer). 

(6) Columns filled with various packings, e.g., conical disc type of fine 
stainless steel gauze (Stedman columns), hollow rings in glass, porcelain 
and various metals (Raschig rings), hollow rings with partition in centre 
made of porcelain and various metals (Lessing rings), small gauze rings in 
“ staybrite ” steel (Dixon rings), and helices in glass (Fenske rings), 
stainless steel, monel metal, nichrome and nickel. 

Examples from each group will now be given with especial reference to 
those columns which are comparatively inexpensive. A brief description 
\viii also be given of two highly efficient fractionating columns, which are 
available commercially ; these, as well as the Podbielniak and Stedman 
types, although giving excellent results, are too expensive for the average 
laboratory. 

An all-glass Dufton column has been described in Section 11,15 
(Fig. 77,25, 2). A disadvantage is that for temperatures above 100® the 
column may choke unless it is well lagged or surrounded by an elec¬ 
trically-heated jacket. For higher temperatures it is advisable to have 
the inner spiral at least 20 mm. in diameter ; the length may vary be¬ 
tween 15 and 30 cm. and the “ pitch ** should be not less than 10-12 
mm. The Widmer column, shown diagrammatically in Fig. //, 17, 1, 
constitutes an improvement on the all-glass Dufton column. It consists 
of three concentric glass tubes, C, D and E, so constructed that the 
vapours rise between E and D, descend between D and G, and then rise 
round the spiral in C. In this manner the inner spiral, around which 
almost, if not, all the fractionation occurs, is kept warm by the vapours 
which surround it; the condensate in the column is returned to the still 
through a trap F. The glass spiral B is tightly fitted round a central 
glass tube sealed at both ends; the outside of the helix is ground so that 
it fits snugly into the tube C. The column should be surrounded with an 
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air jacket, held in position by split corks, for the fractionation of liquids of 
boiling point below 100° in order to prevent excessive condensation. For 
liquids distilling above 100°, an electrically-heated jacket should enclose 
the column. Further details concerning the AVidmer and other columns 
will be found in Section 11,57. 

A number of excellent packings for distilling columns are available 
commercially’^. The simplest, cheapest, and yet highly effective packing 
consists of hoUow glass rings of and i" height and diameter; T 

hollow porcelain rings (Raschig rings) are almost equally effective. Lessing 
rings (see Section 11,15) of porcelain (^" size) and, where 
no chemical action occurs between the vapour of the liquid 
and the metal, of aluminium (i"), of copper (f") and of nickel 
(s ') giv’e excellent results ; aluminium rings, where ap¬ 
plicable, constitute a particularly efiScient packing medium. 

The merits of the above contact rings for laboratory 
fractionating columns appear to have been overlooked. 

They are comparatively inexpensive and are applicable to 
most problems of fractional distillation encountered in the 
organic chemistry laboratory. Some idea of their efficiency 
may be obtained from the fact that one fractionation of a 
mixture of 50 ml. of benzene and 50 ml. of toluene through 
a simple Hempel column filled with Raschig porcelain 
rings or with Lessing aluminium rings (the column pack¬ 
ing was 35 cm. long and 18 mm. in diameter) gave 43-47 
ml. of pure benzene and 44-4C ml. of pure toluene. 

Glass helices (Fenske rings) are an alternativ^e packing 
for fractionating columns. A convenient size for single 
turn helices is 4*0 mm. external diameter and 0*50 mm. 
rod thickness : one pound of these occupies approximately 
900 ml. There can be little doubt that Fenske rings possess 
many desirable properties as a packing for columns but, 
for routine use, they are somewhat expensive. For many 
purposes satisfactory results can be obtained by the use 
of the small Raschig or Lessing rings already described. 

However, where small quantities of Liquids are involved, 
a column filled with glass helices will probably give the Fig. II, 17, 
best results and the cost will not be unduly high. Rings 
in stainless steel and other metals can be purchased in sizes from to i". 

An excellent but expensive packing for columns consists of Dixon 
gauze rings.* They are small gauze rings of Lessing shape made of 
“ Staybrite ” (stainless steel) gauze. A useful size is x to" ; one 
pound of these occupies about 750 ml. 

Fig. II, 17, 2 illustrates a fractional distillation unit f for use with glass 
hehces. The column is provided with an electrically-heated jacket; the 
resistance shown in the Figure may be replaced by a variable transformer. 
The still head is of the total-condensation variable take-off type ; aU the 
vapour at the top of the column is condensed, a portion of the condensate is 
returned to the column by means of tlie special stopcock (permitting of 

* Sujjplied by Grillin und George Ltd. 

f Supplied by J. \V. Towers and Co. Ltd. 
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fine adjustment of the reflux ratio) and the remainder is collected in the 
receiver. The advantages of the still head are :— 

(!) True equilibrium conditions can be established before any distillate 
is collected; this is particularly important when the jacket temperature 
must be controlled. 

(2) Reflux is more easily controlled, since careful adjustment of the 

reflux condenser is unnecessary. 

(3) Changing from a lower to a higher boiling 
point fraction is comparatively easy. The stop¬ 
cock is closed and the liquid is allowed to 
reflux until the thermometer records the lowest 
temperature possible ; at this point the column 
is effecting its maximum degree of separation 
and an equilibrium condition is reached. The tap 
is then partially opened and the distillate is col¬ 
lected in the receiver until the temperature begins 
to rise. The stopcock is then closed and equilibrium 
conditions again established, and a further fraction 
is removed. In this way sharper separations may 
be obtained. Further improvement results from 
the use of a capillary tube to drain the con¬ 
densate into the receiver. The reflux ratio may be 
measured approximately by counting the number 
of drops of liquid which fall back into the column 
as compared with the number of drops which fall 
into the receiver flask (the liquid drops falling off 
the slanting ends of the drip tubes are readily 
observable). 

The dotted line in Fig. //, 17^ 2 refers to the 
modification of the apparatus for use in fractional 
distillation under reduced pressure : a Perkin 
triangle or equivalent receiver device (“ vacuum 
distilling adapter ”) is generally employed for 
collection of the various fractions, 

A very eflacient and versatile laboratory frac¬ 
tional distillation assembly* and the essential 
parts are shown in Fig. i/, 17, 3. The main feature 
of the apparatus is that the fractional distillation 
is conducted under virtually adiabatic conditions 
Fig. il, /r. 2. with complete visibility to all parts of the appa¬ 
ratus. This is achieved by means of a “ staggered 
dual heating unit,** which enables the temperature gradient to be varied 
along the entire length of the column, so as to be substantially the same 
as^ the internal temperature gradient which is determined solely by the 
mixture being fractionated. Thermometers are fixed inside the heating 
jacket surrounding the column at such positions that the temperatures 
at I'hp top^ and bottom can be determined. The “ staggered heating 
unit consists of two independent heating units (top and bottom) which 
extend over the entire length of the jacket and are overlapped or 

• Supplied by this Todd Soientifio Company. 
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staggered in the middle third of the column. The upper and lower 
heating units are insulated from each other and are connected to slide 
wire rheostats mounted on a separate control panel. By means of thc.se 
rheostats the heater jacket temperature can 
be varied from room temperature to about 
360° C. All that is necessary in practice to 
secure adiabatic conditions is to observe the 
“ overhead ” vapour temperature and adjust 
the top external heating unit to this tem¬ 
perature : the vapour temperature in the 
still pot is also noted and the lower external 
heating unit is adjusted approximately to 
this temperature. The other features of tlie 
assembly are :— 

(i) Three interchangeable fractionating 
columns, length 90 cm. each, internal dia¬ 
meters 5, 12 and 25 mm. respectively, are 
available. The packing for the 5 mm. column 
consists of a Monel metal rod of 1-5 mm. 
diameter wound vith wire of the same dia¬ 
meter into a spiral with 2*2 turns per cm. 

The packing for the other columns consists 
of 4 mm. glass helices. 

(ii) The fractionation charges for the three 
columns are 2-75 ml., 75-250 ml. and 
250-5,000 ml. respectively; materials boiling 
from room temperature to 360° C. maj^ be 
distilled. 

(iii) Fractional distillation may be carried 
out at atmospheric or under reduced pres¬ 
sure. The receiver has a capacity of 50 ml. 
and is graduated in 0 -1 ml. 

(iv) The still head is of compact design 
enabling it to be enclosed in the heating 
jacket. Theuseofan “automaticstillhead” 
and an “automatic still head timer” permit 
the automatic maintenance of constant 
reflux ratios at atmospheric or reduced 
pressure, regardless of the rate of distillation. 

(v) The fractionation efficiency is 42 to 60 
theoretical plates at total reflux. Mixtures 
with components whose boiling point differ¬ 
ences are as little as 6° apart can be readily 
separated. 

(vi) Heating of the still pot is effected 
wth a special aluminium alloy pot heater 

with low temperature lag; a highly polished, parabolic aluminium re¬ 
flector is incorporated which concentrates the radiant heat energy from 
the coil uniformly on the bottom of the still pot. The heater is controlled 
by a variable transformer. 



Fig. 11, 17,3. 
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Fig. 11,17, 4. 


Another precision fractional distilla¬ 
tion apparatus * is depicted in Pig.//, 
17, 4. The main features, worthy of 
special mention, are :— 

ia) Two sizes of column, viz,, 
45 cm. X 17 mm. and 150 cm. X 
20 mm., are available; only the former 
is illustrated and described. 

(6) The packing consists of stainless 
steel Dixon gauze rings A" X or 
of 4 mm. glass helices. 

(c) Two types of column head are 
supplied, one for manual and the other 
for automatic operation. Both allow 
constant reflux ratios to be attained. 
The automatic column head is of the 
“ tipping bucket ” type and is electro- 
magnetically controlled. 

( 3 ) A reflux meter is incorporated in 
the base of the column for the measure¬ 
ment of the boil-up (or reflux) rate ; it 
also incorporates a flooding device. 

(e) The column is surrounded by a 
removable, silvered vacuum jacket 
with an electrically-heated lagging 
shield. 

(/) The flask (160, 260 or 600 ml.) is 
provided with a cylindrical extension 
at the bottom forming a boiling tube : 
the latter is heated electrically and the 
heat input is controlled by a resistance 
or variable transformer. 

(^) The apparatus may be operated 
at reduced pressure by the addition of 
a manometer, manostat, vacuum pump 
and appropriate receiver system. 

Notes on the operation of a pre« 
clsion fractionating column. The 
following notes on the technique of 
conducting a fractionation under 
diminished pressure may be of value 
to the student: their adaptation to 
fractionation at atmospheric pressure 
should not present any difficulty. 

1. Attach the flask containing the 
mixture, with capillary in position. 


to the column : make sure that the Perkin triangle (or “ vacuum distilling 
adapter **) and receiver are in place. See that the oil pump is functioning 

• Designed by the staff of the Sunbury Research Station of the British Petroleum 
Company, and marketed by GrifiSn & George Ltd. 
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satisfactorily, adjust the pressure in tlie system to the desired value and 
control this with the aid of a manostat. Set the still head for total 
reflux and heat the flask until the material begins to reflux into the column. 
Then heat the column very slowly until the refluxing liquid reaches the 
top of the colunm and the boiling point registers on tlie thermometer. 
Adjust the temperature in (or near the top of) the jacket, as recorded on 
the thermometer adjacent to the column, until it is just below {i.e., 
within 5®) the boiling point recorded in the vapour. With random 
packings, such as glass helices or gauze rings, the column should first be 
flooded in order to coat the packing completely with liquid ; it is then 
operated under total reflux until equilibrium is attained (about 1 hour per 
10 theoretical plates). A small forerun {e.g.y a low boiling water azeotrope 
resulting from traces of moisture in the liquid) can be removed before the 
column is brought to equilibrium. 

2. When the column has reached equilibrium, adjust the head to give 
the desired reflux ratio, change the receiver and collect the lowest boiling 
point component over an appropriate distillation range, say, 1-2®. During 
the distillation, maintain as high a rate of reflux as possible consistent 
with prevention of flooding the column ; under these conditions the reflux 
ratio is controlled by the rate of take-off. As the lowest boiling point 
component is removed, the proportion of it in the distillation flask 
gradually decreases and eventually a mixture of two components reaches 
the top of the column, and this will be indicated by a slight rise in boiling 
point. When this occurs, gradually increase the reflux ratio, i.e., decrease 
the rate of take-off: this will make it possible to collect the lo\vest 
boiling point fraction over a narrow range ; eventually a point will be 
reached when even with a high reflux ratio the boihng point rises. At this 
stage, change the receiver and commence the collection of the intermediate 
fraction. 

3. During the distillation of the intermediate fraction, keep the rate of 
take-off very slow. The boiling point will rise and eventually either 
remain constant or increase very slowly. At this point, change the 
receiver, adjust the temperature of the heating jacket again, and collect 
the second fraction over a narrow distillation range—rapidly so long as 
the temperature remains essentially constant, then more slowly until 
finally the second intermediate fraction is reached again whilst distilling 
very slowly. Change the receiver, collect the intermediate fraction, and 
proceed as before for the third component, etc. 

The following general comments upon situations which may arise during 
fractionation may be helpful:— 

(a) The sharper the fractionation, the smaller, of course, is the inter¬ 
mediate fraction. If the difference in boiling points of the components 
being separated is considerable, the separation will be so facile that practi¬ 
cally all the lower boiling point component will be removed whilst the 
boiling point remains essentially constant. Eventually the upper part of 
the column will begin to run dry, distillation will slow up and finally stop, 
whilst the reflux at the bottom of the column will be lieavy. The vapour 
temperature may begin to fall until it is below' the temperature at the toj) 
of the heating jacket. Mere increase of the bath temperature may result 
in the flooding of the column : the power input to the heating jacket must 
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be craduaily increased until reflux again reaches the top of the column, the 
boiling point begins to rise and eventually becomes constant ; the tempera¬ 
ture in tlie jacket is maintained just below the boiling point of the vapour. 

(6) As the rate of take-off is reduced near the end of a fraction, a slight 
lowering of tlie bath temperature may be necessary to avoid flooding of 
the column. Also as the boiling point rises during the collection of the 
intermediate fraction, the power input to the jacket must be increased in 
order to hold its temperature just below the boiling point. 

(c) If the column is flooding near the top and there is little reflux at the 

^__ bottom, the jacket temperature is too high. If 

there is normal heavy reflux at the bottom of the 
H I column and there is flooding at the top, the bath 

r temperature is probably too high. If the column 

is flooding near the bottom and there is little reflux 
I b near the top, the jacket temperature is too low. 

I = (d) If it is desired to collect the liquid remaining 

in the column at the end of the fractionation 
(constituting the “ hold up ”), the column may be 
I I stripped by the addition of a “ chaser ” at the be- 

^ ^ ginning of the fractional distillation in a quantity 

somewhat greater than the estimated “ hold up.” 
[1 The boiling point of the ” chaser ” should be at 

II least 20° higher than the final boiling point of the 

m material being fractionated. For this operation 

[I tlie bath temperature is kept sufficiently high to 

distil the end component, and the jacket tempera¬ 
ture is carefully and slowly raised above the boiling 
1 U point of the component. ” Chasers ” should be 

chemically inert, inexpensive, and should not form 
^ azeotropic mixtures ; examples are :—^-cymene, 

^ ’ diphenyl, b.p. 254° ; acenaphthene, 

b.p. 277° ; and phenanthrene, b.p. 340°. 


11,18. STILL HEADS FOR FRACTIONA¬ 
TING COLUMNS 

[/ 

—^ It is generally agreed that for efficient fractiona- 

Fic 11 28 1 ^ large percentage of the vapours which pass 

through the length of the column must be con¬ 
densed and returned. Two types of still head are employed for this 
purpose, known respectively as the partial condensation and the total 
condensation variable take-off types. In the former, first referred to in 


connexion with the modified Hempel column (Fig. //, 15, 5), a portion 
of the vapour is condensed by a reflux condenser (” dephlegmator ’*) and 
returned to the column, whilst the remainder passes through to the receiver. 
The heat interchange in the dephlegmator is controlled by adjusting the 
water inlet with stopcocks or screw-clips, by varying the depth to which 
the condenser is immersed in the vapour stream or by other means. In 
the total-condensation variable take-off still head, all the vapour is con¬ 
densed, a portion of the condensate is returned to the fractionating column, 
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and the remainder collected in the receiver. The advantages of this still 
head are pointed out in the preWous Section. The main features will be 
evident from Eig. II, 18, 1. More complex types of total-condensation 
variable take-off still heads are described and illustrated in Section 11,17. 

11,19. DISTILLATION UNDER DIMINISHED PRESSURE 

(“VACUUM” DISTILLATION) 

jMany organic substances cannot be distilled satisfactorily under 
atmospheric pressure because they undergo partial or complete decom¬ 



position before the normal boiling point is reached. By reducing the 
external pressure to 1-30 mm. of mercury, the boiUng point is considerably 
reduced and the distillation may usually be conducted without danger of 
decomposition. 

A simple arrangement for distillation under diminished pressure is 
sho\\Ti in Figs. II, 19, 1 and II, 19, 2. Well-fitting and well-bored rubber 
stoppers (see Fig.//, 5, 1) and heavy-walled rubber tubing (“pressure ” 
tubing) are employed in distillations under reduced pressure. .4 is a 
Claisen flask (the two necks considerably reduce the danger of mechanical 
contamination of the distillate from violent bumping or frothing) and B 
is a distilling flask to act as a receiver. The right-hand neck of the flask 
is fitted with a thermometer with the bulb just (1-2 mm.) below the level 
of the side arm, whilst the left-hand neck carries a stout capillary tube C, 
which is closed at the upper end by a short piece of pressure tubing and a 
screw clip D* The capillary tube C should always be prepared by draw¬ 
ing out a length of thick-walled capillary tube of 3-5 ram. external bore 

• After some experience it will be found tliat a drawn-out capillary tube of the correct 
size may be prepared ; the rubber tubing and the screw clip D are then omitted. 

If pressure tubing is used, it is advisable to insert a short length of thin metal wire [e.g., 
copper wire, 22 gauge) to prevent the tubing being closed completely by the screw clip. 
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(dependent upon the size of the Claisen flask) ; the length of the fine 
drawn-out capillary is adjusted so that it reaches 1-2 mm. from the 
bottom of the flask. Ordinary glass “ quiU tubing should not be used 
for the preparation of C. since the resulting capillary will be very fragile 
and may snap during the course of the distillation. The side-arm of the 
Claisen flask is then fitted so that it projects well into the bulb of the 
distilling flask B in order that condensation of the vapours should be as 
complete as possible. For Uquids of boiUng point below 140-150°, the 
bulb of the receiver B is cooled with a stream of cold water, the waste 
water being collected by a funnel below and carried to the sink by rubber 
tubing. For liquids of higher boiling point adequate cooling is usually 

obtained by surrounding the re¬ 
ceiver with a vessel containing 
cold water. 

The distilling flask acting 
as a receiver, is connected by 
means of rubber “ pressure ** 
tubing to a filter flask E (which, 
inter alia, serves as a reservoir 
to equalise the pressure and the 
latter to a manometer and water 
pump. The glass tube connect¬ 
ing the suction flask E with the 
pump should extend to the 
bottom of the flask in order that 
any water which may flow back 
owing to unequal pressure in the 
water main may be sucked out 
as soon as the water pressure 
returns ; if the flow back of the 
water is appreciable, it may be 
checked by opening the stop-cock 
O until the original water pres¬ 
sure is restored. The manometer 
illustrated is easily constructed 
and is particularly suitable for 
elementary students. Two slots are provided on the meter scale (graduated 
in mm.) so as to enable accurate adjustment of the zero to the level of 
the mercury in the small reservoir ; the adjustment is best made when 
the manometer is connected to a pump and the mercury has risen to a 
height of about 760 mm. 

The pressure is reduced by means of a high capacity water pump, 
preferably constructed of metal; * the lowest pressure that can be 
attained is that of the vapour pressure of water at the particular tempera¬ 
ture (for a detailed discussion, see Section 11,21). In winter when the 
temperature of the water may be 6-8° the vapour pressure of water is 
7-8 mm., but in summer when the temperature of the water may reach 
22°, the corresponding vapour pressure is 20 mm. Thus the “ vacuum ” 

* A particularly good metal pump, which operatea on a comparatively gmall head of 
water is made by Edwards High Vacuum Ltd. 
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produced by an efficient water pump normally varies between 7 and about 
20 mm., depending upon the temperature of the tap water. If lower 
pressures are required, an oil pump should be used (see following Section). 

As already pointed out, bumping is prevented (or minimised) by the 
passage of a. fine stream of aii' bubbles through the capillary tube in the 
Claisen flask when the apparatus is under reduced pressure. The intro¬ 
duction of a vapour phase tends to prevent a delay in the appearance of 
that phase and thus to prevent superheating (compare Section 1,3). 
The volume of air introduced in the form of minute bubbles is small so 
that the effect of the partial pressure upon the boihng point will usually be 
neghgible. Bumping is also minimised by the use of a water, oil or air 
batik; heating on a wire gauze or by means of a free flame should not 
be employed.* Bumping is said to be entirely prevented by packing 
enough glass wool into the flask to rise about 6 mm. above the surface of 
the liquid. 

To carry out a distillation, the hquid is poured into the Claisen flask 
so that it is about one-half full, and the apparatus is completely assembled 
as in Tigs. II, 19, 1-2. The barometric pressure is read. The flask is 
heated either by means of an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) or by means of a 
water or oil bath; in the latter case the bulb of the flask is immersed at 
least two-thii'ds into the bath, which should contain a thermometer. The 
water pump is then turned on to its maximum capacity and the screw 
chp D almost fully closed.f The latter is then adjusted so that a fine 
stream of air bubbles passes through the liquid ; when the mercury in 
the manometer ceases to rise, the reading (in mm.) is taken on F and this 
value is subtracted from the atmospheric pressure in order to obtain the 
pressuie within the system. If the pressure thus obtained does not differ 
by more than 10 mm. from that expected from the temperature of the tap 
water, the set-up may be regarded as satisfactory. If the pressure is 
unsatisfactory, the apparatus must be carefully tested for leaks and 
these eliminated before the distillation can be commenced; special 
attention should be paid to ensure that all the stoppers are firmly in 
position and all the rubber “ pressure ” tubing fits tightly over the glass 
tubing. The cooling water for the receiver is first turned on, and, when 
the mercury level on the gauge is more or less steady, heating is 
commenced. (For high boiling point liquids, it is advantageous to wrap 
linen cloth or, better, asbestos cloth or string round the neck of the flask 
below the outlet tube.) If an air bath is employed, the temperature is 
slowly raised until the liquid commences to distil, and the heating is 

• Experienced laboratory workers Bometimes employ a large free flame for liquids 
which tend to froth considerably; by directing the flame for the most part at approxi¬ 
mately the level of the surface of the liquid and heating the circumference evenly with a 
“ rotating ” flame, the frothing may be reduced and the distillation carried out with 
comparative safety. Boiling points which are slightly high may be obtained by the use 
of a free flame unless the liquid is distilled slowly. 

t If the material in the flask contains traces of volatile solvents, it is advisable to allow 
the passage of a comparatively large volume of air through the liquid while warming the 
flask slightly ; this drives off tlie last traces of volatile solvents, which are carried down tlie 
water pump. If this is not done, the pressure obtained when testing out the apparatus 
w’ili be above the real capacity of the pump and the student will erroneously assume either 
that the pump is not functioning efficiently or that leaks are present in the apparatus. 
When all traces of volatile solvents have been removed, the screw clip D is almost com¬ 
pletely closed or otherwise adjusted. 

4 * 
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maintained at this intensity so that the liquid distils at the rate of 12 
drops per second. With an oU bath, the temperature of the latter sho^d 
be 20-25° above the boiling point of the liquid. The readings on the 
thermometer and gauge are taken frequently during the course of the 
distillation. For a pure compound the boiling point will not nse more 
than a degree or two during the whole of the distillation, even when the 
bath temperature must be raised considerably towards the end to drive 
off the last ml. or so of liquid. If the initial distillate boils at a lower 
temperature than that expected, the heating is continued untU the 
thermometer records a temperature near that anticipated, and the re¬ 
ceiver is changed in the manner described below ; this procedure is also 
employed if it is desired to remove a fraction. The flame beneath the 
bath is first removed, and the Claisen flask is allowed to cool slightly 
either by removing the asbestos covers on the air bath or by lowering the 
bath (an equivalent result is obtained by raising the flask, etc.). The 
“ vacuum ” is gradually released by opening the stop-cock O on the filter 
flask E, and the screw clip on D is fully opened (this will prevent any 
liquid entering the capillary). The receiver is then replaced by a clean 
distilling flask, care being taken that all joints are tight. The system is 
then again evacuated, the air flow through the capillary regulated and, 
when the pressure is steady, the heating is recommenced. 

If the pressure during the distillation is not exactly that given in the 
recorded boiling point, it may be estimated very approximatdy for the 
working pressures of a water pump (10—25 mm.) by assuming that a 
difference of 1 mm. in pressure corresponds to one degree difference in the 
boiling point. A more accurate method is described in Section 1,2. 
Table //, 19 may be found useful as a guide to the apj^oximate boiling 
point under diminished pressure when the boiling point under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure is known: it will enable the student to select and adjust 
the thermometer employed in the distillation. 


Table II, 19. Approxibiatk Boiling Points (°C) at Reditoed 

Pressures 


PRESSUBB 

(mm. Ho) 


Water 


Chloro- Benz- 
benzene aldehyde 


Ethyl 

SALI¬ 

CYLATE 


Glycerol 


Anthra- 



760 

1 

100 

132 

i 

179 1 

234 

290 

364 1 

60 

38 

64 

96 

139 

' 204 

225 ' 

30 

30 

43 

84 

i 127 

1 192 

207 

26 

26 

39 

79 

124 

i 188 

201 

20 

22 

34*6 

76 

119 1 

182 

194 

16 

17-6 

20 

69 

113 

175 

186 

10 

11 

22 

62 

106 

167 

176 

6 

1 

10 

60 

95 

156 

169 


Distillation of solids under reduced pressure.—The apparatus 
shown in Fig. II, 19, 1 may be employed for the distillation under dimin¬ 
ished pressure of solids possessing comparatively low melting points; 
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Totiv?Tgenerally unnecessary. Any tendency to 

^ f““'• l^e oyerconie by comTuSin^ 

fla:k atd":ck^rtfarm o^r u" a: n" 

W. “ luminous flame from time to 

A more satisfactory apparatus is depicted in Fig. //, Jff 3 With this 
aU-glass apparatus, the whole side arm may be heat;d directly wltli a 

eas“^’ Aliouid^t^® materials melting as high as 200 ° to be distilled with 
ease. A hquid forerun may be remoyed uith a bulb pipette. A solid 



Fig. II, 29, 3. pjg jj 4 


forerun inay be melted and similarly removed ; the receiver may then be 

"''Ju ^ M ® distillate must be left in tL 

receiver, the side arm may be cut a few cm. from the receivin<r flask and a 
new receiver sealed to the side arm. ° 

Frequently the object of distillation of a solid under reduced pressure 
IS to remove foreign colouring matter, tar and other non-volatile solids 

effecHve of material-a process which irgentaUy more 

effective and more economical than several crystallisations from a 

^Ivent; the p^ity of the distUIate may be more easily ascertained by a 
eltmg point determination. In such circumstances, a thermometer is 
unnecessary and the two-bulb flask, depicted in Fig. //, iP 4 may be 
^ployed ; rubber stoppers are used, and both the solid and the apparatL 

flam^nd / ^ advisable to heat the flask with a rather large 

free flame and to mamtain a rotary motion round the walls ; less bumpina 

^ heated from the bottom. If there is con- 
siderable frothmg at the start, the flame should be directed at the upper 
walls and neck of the flask. If the solid tends to sohdify in the side Trm 

is Tomnler l!"® application of a free flame. wZn the distillation 

^ allowed to enter the apparatus, the contents of the 
receiving bulb are melted and poured out into a convenient receptacle. 
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1120 FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION UNDER DIMINISHED 

’ ' PRESSURE 

The chief disadvantage of the simple “ vacuum-distillation ” set-up 
shown in Fio-. //, 19, 1 is that» if more than one fraction is to be collected, 
the whole process must be stopped in order to change the receiver B. It 
is of value however, for the distillation of solids of low melting point; 
the distillate can easUy be removed from the receiver by melting and pour- 
in" out. For routine work, involving the collection of several fractions 
under reduced pressure, the most convenient receiver is the so-called 
Perkin triangle ; the complete apparatus for “ vacuum distillation is 
depicted in Fig. II, 20, 1. The Claisen flask A is fitted to a short water 



condenser B, which passes through the usual rubber stopper into the main 
receiver C * of the Perkin triangle. The latter has “ two-way ** taps at 
D and E and one “ three-way ” tap which are connected together 
with glass to glass joints by short lengths of rubber “ pressure ” tubing. 
All the glass parts of the triangle may be fused together thus dispensing 
with the rubber connexions, but in the author*s experience an all-glass 
Perkin triangle is too fragile for students’ use ; rubber connexions possess 
the additional advantage that broken parts may be easily replaced at 
reasonable cost. The receiver 0 consists of a round-bottomed flask f or 
a test-tube and is fitted to a rubber stopper on the double-walled tube 

* For general work in the laboratory, C should have a capacity of about 36 ml. and the 
opening should accommodate a 15 mm. stopper (narrow end) and be inclined at em angle 
of 106-110** to the body of C7. It is an advantage to have C graduated by the manufacturers. 
Alternatively, it may be graduated at 2 or 5 ml. intervals by the student with the aid of 
a burette ; a scale is pasted on the outside of O and rendered pormonent by covering it 
with a thin layer of varnish or paraffin wax. 

t Flat-bottomed vessels should not be employed in ** vacuum distillation ” because of 
the possible danger of collapse under diminished pressure. 
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leading from tap E ; the inner tube provides direct access from C tlirouf^h 

the tap E to receiver G, whilst the outer (annular) tube connects G with 

the three-way ” tap F through several smaU holes situated at the lower 

end below the stopper. The “ three-way ” tap F permits, by suitable 

rotation, the connection of: (i) the receiver G with the pump system, 

(n) the receiver G with the atmosphere (tap E is, of coiu'se, closed), whilst 

the main apparatus is under “ vacuum ” thus allowing an easy change 

of the receiver, and (iii) the gradual entrance of air into the whole 

apparatus in order to restore the atmospheric pressure (tap E is then 
open). 

In order to carry out a distillation, the apparatus is completely 
assembled, the water pump turned on to its maximum capacity, and the 
screw clip on the capillary tube in the Claisen flask adjusted so that a 
gentle stream of air bubbles through the liquid (see Section 11,19 for 
details of the preparation of the capillary 
tube). The barometric pressure is read, 
and if the resulting “ vacuum ” deter¬ 
mined from the reading on the mano¬ 
meter is satisfactory (as estimated from 
the temperature of the tap water), the 
flask may be heated in an air (Fig. II, 

6, 3), water or oil bath. At the com¬ 
mencement of the distillation stop-cocks 
D and E are open and the “ three-way ” 
stop-cock F is turned so as to connect 
H and /. The first fraction therefore 
runs from C into G ; the latter may then 
be detached in the manner previously 
described and a new receiver fitted. If 
a highly efficient pump is being used, it 
is sufficient to turn F so as to connect H 
and I, thus rapidly exhausting the new 
receiver ; after a few moments to allow 

for the equalisation of pressure, the second fraction may be run into the 
new receiver by opening the tap.ff. If the pump has a small capacity or 
is somewhat inefficient, the sudden admission of air into the apparatus 
may cause a slight rise in pressure and distillation may cease temporarily. 
It is then advisable to remove the flame from beneath the bath (with an 
air bath the removal of the asbestos covers will suffice) and not to recom¬ 
mence heating until the previous pressure has been restored. This 
operation of changing the receiver for the collection of different fractions 
may be repeated as often as is necessary. 

A modification of the Perkin triangle (Kon, 1930) is shown in 
Fig. II, 20, 2. It has two stopcocks (both “ three-way ”) A and B instead 
of the three in the conventional form. Another advantage is that when 
air is admitted through the tap A to the lower portion of the apparatus 
in order that the receiving flask may be changed, the last few drops of 
distillate remaining in the tube C are blown out into the receiver, thus 
minimising waste and also reducing contamination of the various fractions. 
The “ three-way tap B enables connexion to be made between the pump 
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with either or with both halves of the apparatus. It is of course, possible 
to construct this vacuum receiver with two rubber ‘ pressure tubing 
class to class joints at D and E, but the all-glass apparatus is generaUy 
preferred. The method of use of the Kon vacuum receiver wdl be 
obvious from the description already given for the Perkin triangle. 


11 , 21 . 


WATER PUMPS 


The high-pressure water supply service is employed for the operation 
of the ordinary “ filter pump,” which finds so many applications in the 
laboratory. A typical all metal “ filter pump ” is illustrated in Fig.//, 
21y 1.* It is an advantage to have a non-return valve fitted m the side 
arm to prevent “ sucking back ” if the water is turned off or if the water 
pressure is suddenly reduced. Theoretically, an efficient filter pump 

should reduce the pressure in a system to a value equal 
to the vapour pressure of the water at the temperature 
of the water of the supply mains. In practice this pressure 
is rarely attained (it is usually ^10 mm. higher) because 
of the leakage of air into the apparatus and the higher 
temperature of the laboratory. The vapour pressures of 
water at 5°, 10°, 15°, 20° and 25° are respectively 6*5, 
9 *2,12*8. 17*5 and 23-8 mm. respectively. It is evident 
that the “ vacuum ” obtained with a water pump will vary 
considerably with the temperature of the water and there¬ 
fore with the season of the year ; in any case a really good 
” vacuum ” cannot be produced by a filter pump. 

11,22. OIL PUMPS 

Water pumps are not always satisfactory, particiilarly 
in the summer or if the pressure on the water mains is 
not too high ; they are sometimes erratic in action and 
cannot be used if low pressures are required. Motor- 
driven oil pumps now find extensive use either as indi¬ 
vidual units or as a large capacity xmit connected through 
lead pipes to points situated at convenient positions in the 
laboratory.! These pumps may evacuate to about 
0-1 mm. of mercury, but a vacuum of 6-10 mm. is quite 
satisfactory for most purposes. Indeed, it has been 
pointed out by Hickman (1932-37) that however low the pressure pro¬ 
duced by the pump, it is rarely possible to obtain a vacuum better than 
about 5 mm. above the surface of the boiling liquid owing to the pressure 
required (1-8 mm.) to drive vapours from the distilling surface through 
the neck and side arm (usually 4-5 mm. diameter) of the ordinary flask ; 
to take advantage of the low pressure produced by a good oil pump, 
the use of a wide side arm situated just above the bulb of the flask is 
recommended. 



• Tho rnetal pump illustrated has given excellent results in the author’s laboratory, 
and is made by ICdwards High Vacuum Ltd. 

t Satisfactory vacuum installation unite are supplied by Bdwards High Vacuum Ltd. 
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III order to protect the oil in the oil pump from contamination, some 
lorm ol trap must be interposed between tlie distillation apparatus and 
the pump m order to prevent vapours from the distilling flask, etc. passing 


lo ofifionjtus 


Afa OV 
pe/fsts 




. Jl, 22, 1. 


into the pump. The trap may consist of a bottle charged with sodium 
hydroxide pellets, followed by a wide empty tube immersed in a Dry Ice - 
acetone (or Dry Ice - alcohol) mixture contained 

in a Dewar vessel, as in Fig. //, 22, 1 ; the three- - —d 

way stopcock enables air to be admitted into the 

apparatus whilst avoiding entry of corrosive \ 'J 

vapours into the pump. Rubber stoppers must ^ ^ 

be used throughout. Solvents of low boiling point p 

must also be prevented from contaminating the ^ 

oil in the pump : it is usually best to remove P 

these solvents by warming gently imder the ^ 

vacuum of a water pump and allowing the flask to H 

cool before connecting to the oil pump. p V v// 

The so-called “ hydro-vac pump,* shown in P I 

22, 2 (the upper half of tlie mercury p jlif 
reservoir and the column above it are insulated by J 
a layer of asbestos), is an inexpensive, all-glass, p 
mercury diffusion pump, which can be used in 
series either wdth an oil pump or with a water filter 
pump (compare Fig. 11, 21, 1) capable of producing 
a “vacuum ” of at least 2 mm. It is accordingly 
of particular value in the organic laboratory for 
“ vacuum “ distillations, fractionations, sublima- n oo 2 

tions and pyrolyses as well as for “ molecular ” * • 

distillations (see Section 11,26). The “ hydro-vac ” pump, unlike an oil 
pump, may be used in operations which evolve moisture and non-con- 
densable or corrosive vapours. In use the pump is clamped in a vertical 

• Supplied by the Todd Scientific Company. 


Fig. II, 22, 2. 
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position the lower outlet tube is connected by means of rubber “ press^e ” 
tubing through a suitable safety trap to the water filter pump, whilst the 
upper^ inlet side arm is connected through another safety trap to the 
apparatus to be evacuated. The filter pump is turned on and when the 
pressure in the system is below 25 mm., the diffusion pump is started as 
foUows. Water is passed through the condenser and the mercury reservoir 
is heated either with a Fisher burner or by an electric heating mantle 
(compare Figs. II, 57, 1-2) : the burner or electric heater is adjusted so 
that the mercury is maintained essentially (± 5 mm.) at the cahbration 
mark in the side arm. Under ideal conditions an ultimate vacuum of 
0*00001 mm. of mercury is claimed; the pump has evidently ample 
capacity for most organic operations. To stop the pump, the source of 
heat under the mercury reservoir is removed, air is admitted to the 
evacuated system and the water pump is turned off. If the apparatus 
should become appreciably contaminated after prolonged use, the mercury 
is removed and is easily cleaned by washing with dilute nitric acid and 

then rinsed with water. 


11,23. MANOMETERS AND MANOSTATS 

A simple mercury manometer has already been described (see 
Fig. II, 19, 2). Another type that is frequently employed is the U-tube 
manometer illustrated in Fig./J, 23,1. It consists of a U-tube filled with 
mercury and mounted on a wooden stand. The scale B, graduated in 



Fig. II, 23, 1. 


Fig. II, 23, 2. 
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mm. between the two arms of the U-tubc, is movable; this enables 
adjustment of one of the mercury levels to a convenient point on the 
scale to be made, thus facilitating the reading of the difference in heifrht 
ot the mercury in the two arms. The pressime is obtained directly, and 
it IS unnecessary to know the barometric pre.ssure. A tap is usually 
provided so that the manometer may be isolated from the distillation 
apparatus when required.^ Great care should be exercised when usinrr 
this manometer : if air is allowed to enter the exiiausted apparatus 
rapidly and tap A is open, the mercury may rise to the top of tlie closed 
end with sufficient velocity to break it. It is advisable, therefore, to 
close stopcock A when the gauge is not being used, and to open it slowly 

after the pressure in the “ vacuum ’’ distiUation apparatus has been 
restored to that of the atmosphere. 

The “ vacustat ” f ('Fig.11,23, 2) is another 
useful gauge ; it covers the range 10 to 
0*01 mm. of mercury and is usually employed 
in conjunction with an oil pump. It is direct 
reading, compact, and is charged with only 
about 8 ml. of mercury. The gauge must 
be s\vivelled to the vertical position when a 
reading of the pressure is required ; it does 
not automatical!}^ record a variable pressure. 

The Zimmerli vacuum gauge J covers a 
wide range of pressure (0-100 mm. Hg) and 
is depicted in Fig. //, 23, 3. It is an im¬ 
provement of the U-tube gauge (Fig. 11, 

23, 1). The chief disadvantages of the latter 
are : (i) the necessity for boiling the mercury 
to remove the air from the closed reference 
tube when filling the gauge, (ii) the tendency 
for air to enter the closed limb after a periodj-} 
of time, and (iii) the difficulty of precision 
reading due to the capillary action in the 

narrow tube and the facile fouling of the mercury surface in the narrow 
tube. In the Zimmerli gauge A and B are the hmbs of a U-tube each 
having a diameter of 16 mm. Tube A is the indicating limb ; tube B, 
the reference limb, is not sealed at the top but is connected to a capillary 
tube C, which is in turn joined to a wide tube D : both A and D are 
connected to the vacumn line at E. Thus the indicating limb and the 
reference limb are both connected to the same vacuum line ; this facilitates 
the filling of the gauge and its maintenance in perfect working condition. 
The gauge is filled with mercury as shown in the figure ; the levels in A 
and D should be about 2 cm. above the bottom so as to form an effective 
seal. 

When the manometer is connected to the apparatus in which the 



* Tliis is sometimes made of mirror glass in order to eliminate the error due to parallax, 
t Manufactured by Edwards High Vacdum Ltd. This is essentially a foi-m of 
McLeod gauge. 

X Supplied by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Company ; a precision model, rending to 
0*1 mm., is also marketed. 
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pressure is to be measured, it will be found that as soon as the pressrme 
is reduced to a value corresponding to the difference m height of the 

mercury levels in A and B (or C and D) the mercury will separate at ^e 

top of the bend (between B and (7), 
and as the pressure diminishes each 



tf — — --- - 

levels become constant. The dif¬ 
ference in height of the mercury levels 
in A and R, read on the scale between 
A and R, indicates the absolute 
pressure. 

The reading of the pressure gauge is 
improved by providing blackened metal 
sleeves which can be moved up and down 
over the limbs A and R; when viewed 
against diffused light, the lower edges 
of the sleeves and the meniscus of the 
mercury show up against a white back¬ 
ground as sharply defined straight and 
curved lines, ’l^en the sleeves are 
adjusted so that they seem to touch the 
top of the mercury columns, the absolute 
pressure is represented by the difference 
in height between the edges of the sleeves. 

The maintenance of a constant 
pressure in a system during distillation 
under diminished pressure is of great practical importance if trustworthy 
boiling points are desired. Devices which maintain a constant pressure in 
a system that is higher than the minimum pressure that the pump will 
give are termed manostats. A 
simple manostat, due to M. S. New¬ 
man, is illustrated in Fig. //, 2d, 4. 

The underlying principle is that the 
gas in the system whose pressure is 
to be controlled must overcome the 
pressure of a column of liquid before 
it can be pumped out. When the 
pump is first started the bulk of the 
air in the system is removed through 
the open stopcock. When the pres¬ 
sure, as measured on a mercury 
manometer, has almost reached the 
desired value, the stopcock is closed 
thus forcing the remaining gas to be pumped through the head of liquid 
in the manostat. The end of the gas inlet tube is constricted (say, to 
1-1 • 5 mm.) so that when the system has reached equilibrium, the constant 
leaks therein (including the (fistillation capillary) cause a steady stream 
of bubbles instead of the more intermittent larger bubbles that result if 
a capillary is absent. Before admitting air when the distillation has been 
completed, the stopcock is opened in order to avoid violent splashing of 




Fig. II, 23, 5. 
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the liquid in the pressure 
regulator. The device is 
essentially one for maintain¬ 
ing a constant pressure 
differential between the pu mp 
system and the distillation 
system; the difference in pres¬ 
sure is equal to the head of 
liquid in the regulator. The 
liquid in the regulator may 
be di-7i-butyl phthalate ; this 
permits a pressure range of 
1 mm. to 15 mm. of mercury 
to be covered, provided of 
course that the minimum 
pressure delivered by the 
pump is less than 1 mm. If 
higher pressures are desired, 
it is more convenient to use 




Fig. II, 23, 7. 


Fig. II, 23, G. 

two or more of these regulators in series than 
to employ a longer one ; alternatively, the 
manostat may be charged with a suitable 
volume of mercury, in which case the base 
sliould be of the Drechsel bottle type. 

A mechanical device embodying a bellows- 
sealed needle valve with a lever reduction 
movement for fine control * is shown in 
Fig.//, 23, 5. The needle is of stainless steel. 
This fine control valve assembly is useful for 
pressures ranging from 20 to 100 mm. of 
mercury when used in conjunction %vith a 
good water pump. 

An excellent manostat, based on the 
Cartesian diver principle, is marketed under 

the name of Cartesian manostat. 

The action of the manostat may be explained 
with the aid of Fig. II, 23, 6. Mercury is intro¬ 
duced into the container until the disc of the 
float just makes contact with the orifice, when 
the pressure is equalised inside and outside the 
float. The device is connected to the pump and 
to the system by way of a large reservoir and 
a manometer. With the stopcock open, the 
pressure in the system is reduced by way of a 
by-pass between the pump and the system until 
the desired value as read on the manometer is 
reached, then both the stopcock and by-pass are 


* Supplied by Edwards High Vacuum Ltd. 
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closed ■ the device will autoniaticaUy maintain the d^ired pressure. If 
system’ is vacuum tight, the pressure wiU maintain itself ; ^ 

mfv bc introduced intentionally, will cause the pressure to shghtly. This 
wili produce a displacement of the mercury level do'^ward outeide the float 
rn norresponding displacement upward inside the float ; the buoyant force 
on the float consequently diminished and when this reduction in buoyancy 
becomes sufiicient to overcome the suction force at the orifice due to the pressure 
differential, tiie disc will break away from the orifice and permit the 
evacuate suflicient gas from the system to restore the original pressure. When 
tlie original pressure is restored, the disc wiU return to its former position and 

seal off^the orifice. The cycle is repeated indefinitely, if T 

the system docs not exceed the capacity of the gas flow that is possible through 
the orifice and the pump is of sufficient rating to carry the load. 

The commercial form of Cartesian manostat,* model 7A, is depicted in 
Fig I! 23 7 ■ it is normally charged with mercury except for very low 
pressures when cli-w-butyl phthalate is employed. The manostat is 
highly sensitive in its action ; furthermore, once the pressure has been 
set in the instrument, the system may be shut down without disturbmg 

the setting. 


IL24. REFINEMENTS IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 

DISTILLATION UNDER DIMINISHED PRESSURE 


A criticism that is sometimes levelled at distillation under diminished 
pressure w hen rubber stoppers are used is that contact of the hot vapour 
with the rubber frequently contaminates the distillate. In the author’s 



Fig.//. i?/. 1. Fig.//, 21, 2. 


experience, the contamination is of comparatively rare occurrence except 
for substances of fairly high boiling point, particularly if the stoppers 
have been previously used on one or two occasions. If, however, attack 


* Supplied by Tho Emil Greiner Co. ofNew York and by Edwards High Vacuum Ltd.; an 
albmetal Cartesian manostat is also marketed. 
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of the rubber stoppers is suspected, two types of ihisk (Fig. 7/, 2^. I, a 
and b) may be utilised instead of the conventional Claiseri flask. In the 
former (a) the side arm outlet is extended a short distance into the neck, 
thus preventing any liquid which has been in contact with the rubber 

top from running down the side arm into the receiver. In 
the latter (b) the necks of the flask are constricted ; here the capillary and 
the thermometer are held in place by short lengths of rubber “ pressure ” 
tubing slipped over the necks (this is facilitated by coating the inside of 
the rubber with a thin film of glycerine). If the substance is not extremely 
destructive to rubber, the neck carr^'ing the capUlaiy may l>e of normal 
diameter ; filling and cleaning the flask will thus be comparatively easy. 
Either or both of these modifications may be introduced into tlie flasks 





Fig. II, 21, 5. 


shown in Figs. 11, 24, 2-3. The difficulty mentioned above may, of course 
be surmounted by substituting ground glass joints (see Section 11,55 
et seq.) for rubber stoppers or tubing. 

For routine fractional distillation imder reduced pressure, either of the 
flasks shown in Figs. II, 24, 2-3 finds many applications in the laboratory. 
The Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Vigreux type; Fig. II, 24, 2) 
has the long neck indented like a Vigreux column ; great care must be 
taken in making these indentations (see Section 11,15). In the Widmer 
flask (Fig. II, 24, 3) the long neck carries a closely-fitting glass spiral * 
wound tightly round a glass tube sealed at both ends or round a glass rod. 
This neck is generally surrounded by an air jacket for liquids of boiling 
point up to about 100® ; for higher temperatures, it is recommended that 
the long neck be lagged with several thicknesses of asbestos cloth or better 
wound with electric heating tape, the heat input to which is controlled by a 

* Tho spiral should preferably be ground into the inner walls of the long neck—compare 
the all'glass Dufton column. Section 11,15. 
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variable transformer. The Widmer flask is superior to the Claisen flask 
with Vigreux tjTe side aom exceUent results 

Tlift flasks depicted in 1 igs. li,/St#, 4 ana ii, , 

in routine distillations at atmospheric and under dirnimshed pressure. 
Pear shaped bulbs are used for flasks of 25 and 50 ml. capacity whilst 
spherieal^bulbs are employed for capacities of 100 and 1 <5 ml. and larger 
skeh flask is provided with a .819 socket and an adapter ca^ymg a .819 
Wr Tne and an unground £10 or £14 socket ; if required the upper 
socket in the adapter may be a ground £10 or £14 and a thermometer 
with a ground £10 or £14 cone used m conjunction with it, but tins refine¬ 
ment is generally unnecessary. The adapter is incorporated in the toi^ 
of the flasks in order to permit the removal of the glass spiral from the 
necessarily wide neck and, particularly, to ensure the mmimum contact 



c 



Fig. IJ. 24, 7. 


with organic vapour of the rubber stopper holding the thermometer. 
The packing (Fig. II, 24, 5) may consist of either Fenske helices or Dixon 
gauze rings (iV" X iV) i it ^ii* noted that the paclung is supported 
upon a glass funnel (the upper diameter of which is slightly less than that 
of the internal diameter of the long neck) which rests by means of three 
glass “ feet upon a slight constriction in the base of the “ column.** 
The long necks of both flasks are wound with (or narrower) electric 
heating tape and the latter is covered by asbestos cloth ; power input to 
the heating tape is controlled by a variable transformer, and a thermo¬ 
meter is inserted between the electric heating tape and the asbestos cloth. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the long arm in Fig. II, 24, 4 is con¬ 
stricted slightly at the lower end ; this is in order that it may be used as in 
Fig. II, 24, 6 by removing the glass spiral. 

The following dimensions of the small flasks may be found useful. The 
internal seal must be inside the line of the long neck to enable the glass spiral to 
be inserted or removed easily. The mouth of the flask is preferably an un¬ 
ground RIO or R14 socket. 

* Supplied by H. J. Elliott Ltd. 
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2oand 50mLjlask. &ide arms 10cm. long and 4 mm. internal diameter ■ shorter 

neck 16 mm. internal diameter; long neck 14 mm. internal diameter to accom- 
nodatea lo cm spiral with 18 turns; total length to side arm 18-20 cm. When 

“ill briO-yrcm!' """ 

TjUr 5 internal diameter; 

shorter neck 1 / mm. internal diameter ; long neck 14 mm. internal diameter to 

accommodate a 20 cm. spiral with 24 turns ; total length to side arm 23-25 cm 
Ihis will give a lo-17cm. packed column. ' 

In adchtion to the Perkin triangle and the Kon vacuum receiver already 
described (see Figs. II, 20, 1 and II. 20. 2). there are two modifications 
Which are sometimes employed. The apparatus shown in Fig. // 24 6 * 
IS a standard form of all-glass Perkin triangle but with a water coohng 
jacket outside the receiver; that in Fig. II, 24, 7 f has a similar function 
and four two-way ” stopcocks are utilised in its construction. Both of 
the last-named receivers are designed for use with low boiling point 
liquids, and are also useful for the distillation of small volumes of liquids 
since the side arm of the Claisen flask, etc., may be fitted directly into the 
adapter, .pother application is to the distillation of solids of low 
melting point; warm water is then circulated through the glass jacket. 
It will be noted that a simple vacuum distillation receiver results if the 
apparatus of Fig. 11, 24, 7 is constructed without the internal water jacket. 


11,25. PRECISION FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION UNDER 

DIMINISHED PRESSURE 

An elementary account of the subject has been given in the previous 
Section. For the fractional distillation under diminished pressure of 
liquids differing only slightly in boiling point, a 
fractionating column (see Sections 11,15 and 
11,17) must be used. Provision must, of course, 
be made for the insertion of a capillary tube 
into the flask containing the mixture. This 
can be done by any of the following methods;— 

1. If a bolt-head flask is used and a rubber 
stopper is permissible, there is ample room for 
the insertion of a capillary tube and the frac¬ 
tionating column in the wide neck. 

2 . A flask is provided with a long side neck 
(Fig. II, 25y 1) through which a capillary is 
inserted and attached externally by a short 
length of rubber “ pressure ** tubing. With 
this t}^e of connexion there is essentially no 
contact of hot vapours with the rubber and 

little or no contamination results. The neck of the flask is preferably 
fitted with a standard ground joint if attack of the organic vapours on 
the rubber stopper is likely to occur. 

* Marketed by Baird and Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
t Marketed by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Ckimpany. 
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3 A two-necked flask (compare Fig.//, 56. 13) with the wide neck 
for tiie fractionating column and the small neck for the capillary tube, 

Aify^o/the' fractionating columns previously described may be used. 
Precision fractionating columns, which find apphcation under diminished 

pressure, are shown in Figs.//, 17, 2-4. o/ o e. i 

Claisen flasks with fractionating side arms (see Figs. 77, 24, 2-5) may be 
employed for comparatively small volumes of liquid. 


II 26. MOLECULAR DISTILLATION 

In molecular distillation, the permanent gas pressure is so low (less 
than 0-001 mm. of mercury) that it has very little influence upon the 
speed of the distfllation. The distillation velocity at such low pressures 
is determined by the speed at which the vapour from the liquid being 
distilled can flow through the enclosed space connecting the still and 
condenser under the driving force of its own saturation pressure. If the 
distance from the surface of the evaporating hquid to the condenser is 
less than (or of the order of) the mean free path of a molecule of distillate 
vapour ill the residual gas at the same density and pressure, most of the 
molecules which leave the surface will not return. The mean free path 
of air at various pressures is as follows :— 


J^rcssurc (mm. of Hg) 
]\Ica7i free jxith (cm.) 


1-0 0-1 0-01 0-001 

0-0056 0-0562 0-562 5-62 


The mean free path of large organic molecules is shorter ; it is evident, 
therefore, that the condenser must be quite close to the evaporating 
surface. Strictly speaking, a molecular still may be defined as a still in 
which the distance between the evaporating surface and the cold con¬ 
densing surface is less than the mean free path of the molecules. The 
escaping molecules will, for the most part, proceed in a straight path to 

the condenser ; by maintaining the temperature of 
the latter comparatively low, the amount of reflec¬ 
tion of molecules from the condensing surface is 
reduced. The great advantage of distillation imder 
a high vacuum is that the “ boiling point ** is con¬ 
siderably reduced—in some cases by as much as 
200-300°—thus rendering possible the distillation of 
substances which decompose at higher temperatures, 
of substances which are very sensitive to heat, and 
also of compoimds of very high boiling point and 
large moleciflar weight. 

A simple form of apparatus is that in which a 
cooled condensing surface is supported a few cm. 
above a shallow, heated pool of liquid, and the 
rig. ii, 26 ', 1 . whole is enclosed in a highly evacuated chamber 

(compare Fig. II, 26, 1) ; this offers the least 
hindrance to the flow of vapour from the evaporating to the condensing 
surface. The rate of distillation is then determined by the rate at which 
the liquid surface is able to produce vapour. When the evaporating 
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^ chemical individual, the rate of evaporation wiU be pels vrams 

‘i ® teniperatiue, c is the mean molecular velocity, and 

t “ distillate molecule. If the liquid is a mixture 

rate of evaporation of the rth component will be p,cjs mams per 

XtllT.- fcP-tation obtained in a^molelikr dTs 

obtaked /I'm '' unlike the separation 

wtl?tbe 1 m w^i ‘^ft'lJ^tion, where the vapour is in equilibrium 

timfa/to tn "P°" Pr - Since c, is inversely propor- 

onal to the square root of the molecular weight, and the magnitude 

greatest for the components of least molecular 
® ^ greatest for constituents of least molecular weight Mole- 

^lar distillation (sometimes termed evaporative distillation) is the only 

which substances of high molecular weight can be distilled 
mthout decomposition According to Langmuir (1917) the theoretical 
rate of distillation can be written in the form : 


" V 27zMRT 

wWe w IS the weight of substance evaporating per square cm. of liquid 
surface per se^nd, M is the molecular weight of the liquid, R the gas 
constant, and T the absolute temperature. In practice, lower values are 
obtained because of the reflection of molecules from the condensing surface. 

Some sim^e apparatus, suitable for high vacuum distillation, are 
coUected m Figs. //, 26 1-4. Fig. //. 2d, 1 represents an apparatus, 
which IS particularly well adapted for sohds ; the groimd glass jo^hit must 
be lubricated with a grease of negligible vapour pressure. Hickman’s 
vacuum still • is shown in Fig. 77, 26, 2 ; it is about 60 mm. in diameter, 



Fig. II, 20, 2. Fig. II, 20, 3. 


45 mm. high and will hold about 40 ml. of liquid. The roof of the still is 
filled with ice water or any appropriate freezing mixture. A modification, 
which permits continuous flow of cooling liquid over the roof of the still, is 
shown in Fig. 77, 26, 3. A very simple still for liquids is depicted in 
Fig. 77, 26, 4. The horizontal flask contains the liquid to be distilled. 
The special receiver (“four-point-star rotating receiver”) permits the 
collection of various fractions, but any other vacuum receiver may be 
employed. As a very rough approximation, the temperature of the distil¬ 
lation may be taken as that of the bath. 

• Supplied, for example, by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Oo. and by Midland Silicones Ltd. 
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The low pressure required for molecular distillation i^usuaUy produced 
by coupling^a “ backing ” pump a Cenco Hyvac or Edwards Spee^vac 
pump) with cither a multi-stage mercury diffusion ^mp m quartz or 
metal (these two are combined in certam pumps, c.g., Cenco Hyper^c ) 
or an oil-vapour diffusion pump * (the oils used mclude a^yl and butyl 
sebacate, amyl phthalate, di-2-ethylhexyl sebacate and phthalate Apiezon 
B Dow-Corning Silicone Nos. 702 and 703). The advantages of the latter 
—(i) the highly purified oils have vapour pressures of about one 


are 



Wafer 


hundredth of that of mercury and consequently produce lower pressures 
without the use of traps, and (ii) no contamination from mercury is 
possible. A McCleod gauge is generally utilised for measuring the low 

pressure. 

The purification of solids by low pressure sublimation is described in 
Section 11,45. 


11,27. PURIFICATION OF SOLID ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

BY CRYSTALLISATION 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Solid organic compounds when isolated from organic reactions are 
seldom pure ; they are usually contaminated with small amounts of other 
compounds (** impurities **) which are produced along with the desired 
product. The purification of impure crystalline compoimds is usually 
effected by crystallisation from a suitable solvent or mixtvire of solvents. 
Attention must, however, be drawn to the fact that direct crystallisation 
of a crude reaction product is not always advisable as certain impurities 
may retard the rate of crystallisation and, in some cases, may even prevent 
the formation of crystals entirely ; furthermore, considerable loss of 


* Supplied, for example, by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Co. 
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therefore, desirable, if possible, to adopt other 
di=t n °tpiehminary purification {e.j., steam distillation (Section 11,40) ; 
distillation under diminished pressure (Section 11,19) ; fractional distilla- 

in «• Sexhiet or equivalent apparatus 
(Section 11,44) } before crystallisation. 

The purification of solids by crystallisation is based upon dilferences 
in their solubility in a given solvent or mixture of solvents. In its 
simplest form, the crystallisation process consists of: (i) dissolvin<T the 

suitable solvent at or near the boiling point, 
the hot solution from particles of insoluble material and dust 
(ill) allowing the hot solution to cool thus causing the dissolved substance 
to crptalhse out, and (iv) separating the crystals from the supernatant 
solution (or mother liquor). The resulting solid, after drying, is tested 
for purity (usually by a melting point determination, Section 11,10) and 
U lound impure, it is again recrystallised from fresh solvent. The process 
IS repeated until the pure compound is obtained ; this generally means 
until the melting point is unchanged. 

The theory underlying the removal of impurities by crystallisation 
rnay be understood from the following considerations. It is assumed that 
the impurities are present in comparatively small proportion—usually 
less than o per cent, of the whole. Let the pure substance be denoted by 
A and the impurities by B, and let the proportion of the latter be assumed 
to be 5 per cent. In most instances the solubilities of ^ (Sj and of 
B (ojj) are different in a particular solvent: the influence of each compound 
upon the solubility of the other will be neglected. Two cases will arise 
for any particular solvent; (i) the impurity is more soluble than the 
compound which is being purified > SJ and (ii) the impurity is less 
soluble than the compound < Bj. It is evident that in case (i) 
several recrystaUisations wiU give a pure sample of and B will remain in 
the mother liquors. Case (ii) can be more clearly illustrated by a specific 
example. Let us assume that the solubility of A and B in a given solvent 
at the temperature of the laboratory (15"*) are 10 g. and 3 g. per 100 ml. 
of solvent respectively. If 50 g. of the crude material (containing 47-5 (t. 
of A and 2*5 g. of B) are dissolved in 100 ml, of the hot solvent and 
the solution allowed to cool to 15°, the mother liquor will contain 10 g. 

of A and 2-5 g, (t.e., the whole) of R ; 37*5 g. of pure crystals of A 
will be obtained. 

The most desirable characteristics of a solvent for recrystallisation are : 
(a) a high solvent power for the substance to be purified at elevated 
temperatures and a comparatively low solvent power at the laboratory 
temperature or below ; (6) it should dissolve the impurities readily or to 
only a very small extent ; (c) it should yield well-formed crystals of tlie 
purified compound ; and (d) it must be capable of easy removal from the 
crystals of the purified compound, t.e., possess a relatively low boiling 
point. It is assumed, of course, that the solvent does not react chemically 
with the substance to be purified. If two or more solvents appear to bo 
equally suitable for the recrystallisation, the final selection will depend 
upon such factors as ease of manipulation, inflammability and cost. 

The common solvents available for recrystallisation are collected in 
the Table //, 27. 
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Table II, 27. Common Solvents fob Recrystallisation 


Solvent 


Water (distilled) . 

Diethyl ether 

Acetone . . . • 

Chloroform . . • • 

Methyl alcohol 
Carbon tetracldoride 
Ethyl acetate 

Methylated (industrial) spirit 
Rectified spirit (95 % C 2 H 5 OH) 
Ethyl alcohol (absolute) 
Benzene . . . • 

Light petroleum (petroleum 

ether) .... 
Acetic acid (glacial) 


I 


B.P. 

Remarks j 

_ __ ..._i 

: 100 ® ' 

To be used whenever suitable. 

! 35® ; 

Inflammable ; avoid wherever ! 

1 

possible. 

56® ' 

Inflammable; should prefer¬ 


ably be dried before use. 

! 61® i 

Non-inflammable; vapour toxic. I 

1 64*5® i 

1 Inflammable ; poisonous. 

1 77® ; 

Non-inflammable ; vapour toxic ; 

78® , 

Inflammable. | 

77-82® 

Inflammable. 

78® 

Inflammable. 

78® 

■ Inflammable. 

80® 

j Inflammable. 

40-60® 

\ t 

' Inflammable.* j 

118® 

' Not very inflammable; pun- , 


' gent vapours. 

» 



uSQ 01 ei/iier us u xsji -- 

wherever possible, partly owing to its great inflamniability and partly 
owing to its tendency to creep up the walls of the containing vessel, thus 
depositing solid matter by complete evaporation instead of preferential 
crystaUisation. Carbon disulphide, b.p. 46®, should never be used if an 
alternative solvent can be found ; it has a dangerously low flash point 
and forms very explosive mixtures with air. 

Less commonly used solvents include methyl ethyl ketone, b.p. 80® ; 
ethylene chloride, b.p. 84® ; dioxan (diethylene dioxide), b.p. 10^ 
(vapours are toxic) ; toluene, b.p. 110° ; pyridine, b.p. H5’6® ; 
chlorobenzene, b.p. 132° ; cellosolve (ethylene glycol monoethyl 
ether), b.p. 134*6®; di-7i-butyl ether, b.p. 141°; s-tetrachloro- 
ethane, b.p. 147°; nitrobenzene, b.p. 209*5°; and ethyl benzoate, 
b.p. 213®. 

The choice of solvent cannot usually be made on the basis of 
theoretical considerations alone (see below), but must be experi¬ 
mentally determined, if no information is already available. 
About 0*1 g. of the powdered substance is placed in a small test- 
tube (76 X 11 or 110 X 12 mm.) and the solvent is added a 
drop at a time (best with a calibrated dropper, Fig. //, 27, 1) with 
continuous shaking of the test-tube. After about 1 ml. of the 
solvent has been added, the mixture is heated to boiling, due pre¬ 
cautions being taken if the solvent is inflammable. If the sample 
dissolves easily in 1 ml. of cold solvent or upon gentle warming, 
the solvent is unsuitable. If all the solid does not dissolve, more 
11 , 27 , 1 . solvent is added in 0*6 ml. portions, and again heated to boiling 
after each addition. If 3 ml. of solvent is added and the substance 

* Othor fractions available are b.p. 60-80% 80-100'*, and 100-120* ; when the boiling 
point exceeds 120*, it is usually called " ligroin.** 
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fn°tLTLf ““I'"® teatmg, the substance is regarded as sparingly soluble 
in that solvent and another solvent should be sought. If the compound 

il‘“ooLd to'’d‘‘^°®*- dissolves *) in the hot solvent, the tube 

doernot t^ke of™'"'' '"’‘^‘^^^‘■.‘^‘•ystallisation occurs. If crystallisation 
does not take place rapidly, this may be due to the absence of suitable 

of the growth The tube should be scratched below the surface 

min L f scratches on the walls (and the 

““ra? produced) may serve as e.xcellent nuclei for 

crjsta growth. If crystals do not separate, even after scratching for 
several minutes and coohng in an ice-salt mixture, the solvent is rejected. 
If crystals separate, the amount of these should be noted. The process 
may be repeated with other possible solvents, usmg a fresh test-tube for 
ea^ experiment, until the best solvent is found ; the approximate pro- 

shouiTLtect'ded satisfactory results 


If the substance is found to be far too soluble in one solvent and much 
too msoluble m another solvent to allow of satisfactory recrystallisation 
mixed solvents or “ solvent pairs ” may frequently be used with excel- 
lent results. The two solvents must, of course, be completely miscible. 
Kecp^stallisation from mixed solvents is carried out near the boiling point 
of the solvent. The compound is dissolved in the solvent in which it is 
very soluble, and the hot solvent, in which the substance is only sparingly 
soluble. IS added cautiously untU a slight turbidity is produced. The 
turbidity is then cleared by the addition of a small quantity of the 
first solvent and the mixture is allowed to cool to room temperature * 
crystals will separate. Pairs of liquids which may be used include ; 
alcohol and water ; alcohol and benzene ; benzene and petroleum ether • 
acetone and petroleum ether ; glacial acetic acid and water. 

The following rough generalisations may assist the student in the 
selection of a solvent for recrystallisation, but it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that numerous exceptions are known (for a more detailed discussion 
see Section XI,4) : 

1. A substance is hkely to be most soluble in a solvent to which it is 
moat closely related in chemical and physical characteristics. 

2. In ascending a homologous series, the solubilities of the members 
tend to become more and more like that of the hydrocarbon from which 
they may be regarded as being derived. 

3. A polar substance is more soluble in polar solvents and less soluble 
in non-polar solvents. 


11,28. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS FOR 

REGRYSTALLISATION 

It is assumed that the best solvent and the approximate proportions 
of solute and solvent have been determined by preliminary tests as 
described in the previous Section or have been obtained from reference 

• If the crude substance contains an insoluble impurity, difficulty may be experienced 
at a later stage in estimating how much solute has crystallis^ from the cold solution. The 
hot solution should therefore be filtered into another tube through a very small fluted filter 
paper contained in a small short-stemmed funnel. The solution must always be clear 
before cooling is attempted. 
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books containing solubility data * The solid substance is placed either 
in a small bolt-head flask or conical flask and slightly less than the required 
nuantity of solvent is added together with a few fragments of porous 
porcelain or, better, a boiUng tube (Fig / D ; a reflux condenser is 
Ihen fitted to the flask (Fig. II, 13, 7). If the solvent is not mflammable, 
toxic or expensive, the reflux condenser is not essential and may be 
replaced by a funnel with a short stem. The mixture is boiled and more 
solvent is added down the condenser (or directly into the flask if a con¬ 
denser is not employed) until a clear solution apart from insoluble 
impurities,! is produced. If the boiling point of the solvent is below 80 
a water bath (Fig. II, 5, 1) or steam bath is satisfactory ; for solvents of 
higher boiling point an air bath (Fig.//. 5. 3), electric hot plate, or 

asbestos-centred wire gauze should be used. 

Filtration of the hot solution. The boiUng or hot solution must be 

rapidly filtered before undue cooling has occurred. (If an inflammable 
solvent has been used, aU flames in the vicinity must be extinguished.) 
This is usually done through a fluted filter paper (for preparation, see 
Section 11,29) supported in a relatively large funnel with a short wide 
stem : separation of crystals in and clogging of the stem is thus reduced 
to a minimum. It is often advantageous to warm the funnel in the 
steam oven before filtration is started. The funnel is supported in a 
conical flask of sufficient size to hold all the solution ; alternatively, the 
funnel may be clamped or supported in a stand and the filtrate collected 
in a beaker, but the use of a conical flask is preferable. If the operation 
has been successfully carried out, very little material will crystallise on 
the filter ; any solid that does separate must be scraped back into the 
first flask, redissolved and refiltered. The filtered solution is covered 
with a watch or clock glass, and then set aside to cool undisturbed. If 
large crystals are desired, any solid which may have separated from the 
filtered solution should be redissolved by warming (a reflux condenser 
must be used for an inflammable solvent), the flask \vrapped in a towel or 
cloth, and allowed to cool slowly. If small crystals are required, the hot 
saturated solution should be stirred vigorously and cooled rapidly in a 
bath of cold water or of ice. 

If crystallisation commences as soon as the solvent cools or if large 
quantities of hot solution are to be filtered, the funnel (and fluted filter 
paper) should bo warmed externally during the filtration (hot water 
funnel). Three types of hot water funnel are illustrated in Fig. II, 1, 6 ; 
no flames should be present whilst inflammable solvents are being filtered 
through the funnel of Fig. II, 1, 6, a. Alternatively, the funnel may be 
surrounded by an electric heating mantle (see Section 11,57) ; the heat 
input may be controlled by a variable transformer. When dealing with 
considerable volumes of aqueous or other solutions which do not deposit 
crystals rapidly on cooling, a Buchner funnel may be used for filtration 
(see detailed account in Section 11,1 and Fig. II 7, 7, c). The filter paper 


* For oxampio, Lange. Handbook of Chemistry, Ninth Edition (1960) (Handbook Pub* 
lisliora, Sanduaky, Ohio) ; Seidell, SolubUitiea of Inorganio and Organic Substances, Third 
Edition (1941-1062) (Van Nostrand). 

t The undissolvod material will be readily recognised if preliminary solubility tests have 
boon made (Section 11,27). 
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should be of close-grained texture and should be wetted with the solvent 
before suction is applied ; the solution may then be poured on to the filter 

solvint^n?,Vrecrystalhsation from mixed solvents (or 
solvei^ pairs) will be evident from the account already given • the best 

s'^iTe'lperLtnu' """ determined by prehmin;ry small- 


11,29. PREPARATION OF A FLUTED FILTER PAPER 

The filter paper is first folded in half and again in quarters, and opened 
^ Fig.//. 29, I, a. The edge 2,1 is then folded on to 2,4 

at 1,0 and 2,0. The folding is continued, 2,1 to 2,6 and 2,3 to 2,5, 



thus producing folds at 2,7 and 2,8 respectively (Fig. 7/ l 6) • 
further 2,3 to 2,6 giving 2,9, and 2,1 to 2,5 giving 2,10 (Fig. 77, 2;?, 1 c) 
The final operation consists in making a fold in each of the eight segments 
—between 2,3 and 2,9. between 2,9 and 2,6, etc.—in a direction opvosite 
to the first series of folds, i.e., the folds are made outwards instead of 
inwards as at first. The result is a fan arrangement (Fig 77 29 1 d) 
and upon opening, the fluted filter paper (Fig. 77, 29, 1, e) is obtain^! 

11,30. REMOVAL OF TRACES OF COLOURING MATTER 

AND RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
USE OF DECOLOURISING CARBON 

The crude product of an organic reaction may contain a coloured 
impurity. Upon recrystalhsation, this impurity dissolves in the boiling 
solvent and is partly adsorbed by the crystals as they separate upon 
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rnnlinr? Yielding a coloured product. Sometimes the solution is slightly 
Unhid owing to the presence of a little resinous matter or a very fine 
!”pens^n of an insoluble impurity, which cannot always be removed by 
- 1 . filfrntion These impurities can be removed by boiling the 

substance in solution with a httle decolourising charcoal for ^10 minutes, 
and then filtering the solution while hot as described m Section 
The decolourising charcoal adsorbs the coloured impurity and holds back 
resinom finely-divided matter, and the filtrate is usuaUy free from 
extraneous colour, and therefore deposits pure crystals. The decoloun- 
sation takes place most readily in aqueous solution, but can be ?erfomed 
in almost any organic solvent; the process is least effective m by 
carbon solvents. It must be pointed out that boilmg m a solvent with 
decolourising carbon is not always the mos^t effective method oiremovmg 
the colour ; if boiling is only partially effective, it is often worth while 
to pass the cold solution of the substance (preferably m an orgamc soltent 
such as ether) through a smaU amount of decolounsmg carbon suppoited 
on a wad of cotton wool in the stem of a funnel—this is effectively a 

chromatographic procedure. j . 

An excessive quantity of decolourising agent must be avoided, since 

it may also adsorb some of the compound which is being purified. The 
exact quantity to be added will depend upon the amoimt of impurities 
present; for most purposes 1-2 per cent, by weight of the crude sohd 
will be found satisfactory. If this quantity is insufficient, the operation 
should be repeated with a further 1-2 per cent, of fresh decolourismg 
charcoal. Sometimes a little charcoal passes through the close-gramed 
filter paper : the addition, before filtration, of a little asbestos fibre, 
filter paper pulp, high grade infusorial or diatomaceous earth will give a 
clear filtrate. Attention is directed to the fact that the decolourising 
charcoal should not be added to a superheated solution as the latter may 
foam excessively and boil over. 

The most widely known form of decolourising carbon is animal charcoal 
(also known as bone black or bone charcoal) ; it is the least expensive, 
but by no means the best. It has limited adsorptive power, and contain 
a large proportion of calcium phosphate and other calcium salts ; it 
should not be used with acidic solutions, particularly if the desired com¬ 
pound is to be subsequently obtained by a process of neutralisation. 
This difficulty may be overcome, and all risk of the introduction of im¬ 
purities into the hot solution avoided, by boiling the commercial animal 
charcoal with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) for 2—3 hours. The mixture 
is then diluted with hot distilled water, filtered through a fine-grained 
filter paper supported on a Buchner funnel, and washed repeatedly with 
boiling ffistilled water until the filtrate is no longer acid. It is then well 
drained, and dried in an evaporating basin (or casserole) over an electric 
hot plate or a sand bath. Acid-washed decolourising charcoal is also 
available commercially. 

On the whole it is better to employ the activated decolourising charcoal 
prepared from wood. Excellent decolourising carbons are marketed 
under the trade names “ Norit ” * (from birch wood), “ Darco ” * and 
“ Nuchar.'* * 


Obtainable, for example, from Eastman Kodak Company. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN 
RECRYSTALLISATION 

separation of a second liquid phase, commonly known as an 

oil, instead of the expected crystalline solid, sometimes occurs durina 
recrystaUisation. The oil often solidifies on standing, although at times 
a considerable period may elapse before crystallisation occurs. The 
resulting crystal will probably occlude some of the mother liquor, and 
the purity will therefore not be high. If the substance has a low melting 
point. It must not be assumed that this apparently abnormal behaviour 
IS due to the presence of impurities ; it is probably an example of a system 
m which the solid phases consist of the pure components and the com¬ 
ponents are only partially miscible in the liquid state (see Section 1,18) 
The separation of the oU may be avoided by diluting the solution con¬ 
siderably, but this will lead to large losses. It is probably best to re-heat 
the mixture untd a clear solution is obtained, and allow it to cool spon¬ 
taneously ; immediately the oil commences to separate, the mixture is 
vigorously stirred so that the oU is well dispersed in the solution Even¬ 
tually, crystals will separate and these will grow in the bulk of the solution 
and not m a pool of oil, so that occlusion of the mother liquor is consider- 
ably reduced. When all the oil has disappeared, stirring may be stopped 
and the crystals allowed to accumulate. Sometimes the addition of a 
mmute quantity of the crude compound in order to “ seed the solution 
may facilitate the initial crystallisation. 

Occasionally substances form supersaturated solutions from which 
the ^t crystals separate with difficulty; this is sometimes caused 
by the presence of a little tar or viscous substance acting as a pro¬ 
tective colloid. The following methods should be tried in order to induce 
crystallisation:— 

1. By scratching the inside of the vessel with a glass rod. The effect 
is attributed to the breaking off of small particles of glass which may 
act as crystal nuclei, or to the roughening of the surface, which facilitates 
more rapid orientation of the crystals on the surface. 

2. By inoculating (“seeding “) the solution with some of the solid 
material or with isomorphous crystals, crystallisation frequently com¬ 
mences and continues imtil equilibrium is reached. The seed crystals ” 
may be obtained by cooling a very thin film of liquid to a low temperature. 
Several drops of the solution are placed in a test-tube or beaker and 
spread into a thin film by rotating the container ; the latter is then cooled 
in a mixture of ice and salt or in some other suitable freezing mixture. 
A better procedure, which avoids the necessity of subsequently scraping 
the surface to remove the “ seed crystals ” and the attendant melting S' 
the compound is impure or of low melting point, is to moisten a small 
glass bead with the supersaturated solution, place it in a test-tube, cool 
the latter in a freezing mixture and thus form crystals on the surface of 
the bead. The glass bead can then be rolled out of the tube into the vessel 
containing the main bulk of the solution. 

3. By cooling the solution in a freezing mixture (ice and salt, ice and 
calcium chloride, or solid carbon dioxide and ether). It must be borne 
in mind that the rate of crystal formation is inversely proportional to 
the temperature ; cooling to very low temperatures may render the mass 

5 
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very viscous and thus considerably hinder crystallisation. In the latter 
case, the mixture should be allowed to warm slowly so that it may be 
given the opportunity to form crystals if it passes through an optimum 
temperature region for crystal formation. Once minute crystals have 
been formed, it is very probable that their size will be increased by keeping 
the mixture at a somewhat higher temperature. 

4. By adding a few lumps of solid carbon dioxide ; this produces 
a number of cold spots here and there, and assists the formation of 
cr3’stals. 

5. If all the above methods fail, the solution should be left in an ice 
chest (or a refrigerator) for a prolonged period. The exercise of con¬ 
siderable patience is sometimes necessary so as to give the solution every 
opportunity to crystallise. 

The product of a chemical reaction, isolated by solvent extraction and 
subsequent removal of the solvent, which should normally be crystalline, 
is sometimes an oil, due to the presence of impurities. It is usually 
advisable to attempt to induce the oil to crystallise before purifying it by 
recrystallisation. Methods 1 and 2 (previous paragraph) may be applied; 
method 2 cannot always be used because of the difficulty of securing the 
necessary seed crystals, but should these be available, successful results 
will usually be obtained. Another procedure is to add a small quantity 
of an organic solvent in which the compound is sparingly soluble or 
insoluble, and then to rub with a stirring rod or grind in a mortar until 
crystals appear ; it may be necessary to continue the rubbing for an hour 
before signs of solidification are apparent. Another useful expedient is 
to leave the oil in a vacuum desiccator over silica gel or some other drying 
agent. If all the above methods fail to induce crystallisation, direct 
recrystallisation may be attempted: the solution should be boiled 
with decolourising carbon as this may remove some of the impurities 
responsible for the difficulty of crystal formation. Occasionally, 
conversion into a simple crystalline derivative is applicable ; subsequent 
regeneration of the original compound will usually yield a pure, 
crystalline solid. 

11,32. FILTRATION WITH SUCTION 

The technique of the filtration of hot solutions has already been 
described in Section 11,28. The filtration of cold solutions will now be 
considered ; this operation is usually carried out when it is desired to 
separate a crystalline solid from the mother liquor in which it is suspended. 
When substantial quantities of a solid are to be handled, a Buchner 
funnel of convenient size is employed. The ordinary Buchner funnel 
(Fig. lly 7, 7, a) consists of a cylindrical porcelain funnel carrying a fixed, 
flat, perforated porcelain plate. It is fitted by means of a rubber stopper 
or a good cork into the neck of a thick-walled filtering flask (also termed 
filter flask, Buchner flask or suction flask) (Fig. //, i. 7, c), which is 
connected by means of thick-walled rubber tubing (rubber “ pressure ” 
tubing) to a similar flask or safety bottle, and the latter is attached by 
rubber ‘ pressure ” tubing to a filter pump ; the safety bottle or trap is 
essential smee a sudden fall in water pressure may result in the water 
‘ sucking back.” The use of suction renders rapid filtration possible 
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and also results in a more complete removal of the mother liquor than 
hltration under atmospheric pressure. A filter paper * is selected (and 
trimmed, if necessary) of such size that it covers the entire perforated 
plate, but Its diameter should be slightly less than the inside diameter 
ot the funnel; the fiber paper should never be folded up against the 
sides of the funnel. The filter paper is moistened with a few drops of 
the solvent used m the recrystallisation (or with a few drops of the clear 
supernatant hquid), and the suction of the pump is applied ; the filter 
paper should adhere firmly to, and completely cover, the perforated plate 
ot the tuimel and thus prevent any solid matter from passing under the 
edge of the paper into the flask below. The mixture of crystals and 
mother hquor is then immediately filtered through the funnel under 
gentle suction. Gentle suction is often more effective in filtration than 
powerful suction, since in the latter case the finer 
particles of the precipitate may reduce the rate of ( I 

filtration by being di awn into the pores of the filter \ 
paper. If crystals remain in the vessel when all fl H 1? 

the liquid suspension has been filtered, a little I 

mother liquor is returned to the vessel,f well stirred T p 

to remove any crystals adhering to the sides, and / \ 

again filtered. This operation may be repeated J___( 

until all the solid material has been transferred to '\ 

the filter. The suction is continued until most of \ / 

the mother liquor has passed through : the removal \ / 

of the mother liquor is facilitated by pressing the \ / 
crj^stals down with a wide glass stopper. I I . ^ 

If the filtrate is of value, it should be transferred 
to another vessel immediately the crystals have 
been drained. Prequently, the mother liquor may . 

be concentrated (suitable precautions being, of 

course, taken if it is inflammable), and a further crop of crystals obtained. 
Occasionally, yet another crop may be produced. The crops thus isolated 
are generally less pure than the first crystals which separate, and should be 
recryetallised from fresh solvent; the purity is checked by a melting 
point determination. 

When the volume of mother liquor is large and the amount of crystals 
small, the apparatus of Fig. //, 32, 1 X may be used. The large pear- 
shaped receiver is supported on a metal ring attached to a stand. When 
the receiver is about two-thirds full, atmospheric pressure is restored by 
suitably rotating the three-way stopcock ; the filtrate may then be 
removed by opening the tap at the lower end. The apparatus is again 
exhausted and the filtration continued. 

After the main filtrate has been removed, the crystals should be washed 
in order to remove the mother liquor which, on drying, would contaminate 
the crystals. The wash liquid will normally be the same solvent as was 
used for recrystallisation, and must be used in the smallest possible 

• Two thicknesses of filter paper are desirable for aqueous solutions and on occasion 
for certain fine)y>divided solids. * 

t The filter fiask must be disconnected from the pump before the latter is turned off. 

t Supplied in capacities of 1, 2 and 4 litres by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Company. 
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amount in order to prevent appreciable loss of the solid. With the suction 
discontinued, the crystals are treated with a small volume of the solvent 
and cautiously stined with a spatula or with a flattened glass rod (without 
loosening the filter paper) so that the solvent thoroughly wets all the 
crystals. The suction is then applied again, and the crystals are pressed 
down with a wide glass stopper as before. The washing is repeated, if 
necessary, after connexion to the filter pump has been broken. 

If the solvent constituting the crystallisation medium has a compara¬ 
tively high boding point, it is advisable to wash the solid with a solvent 
of low boiling point in order that the ultimate crystalline product may 
be easily dried ; it need hardly be added that the crystals should be in¬ 
soluble or only very sparingly soluble in the volatUe solvent. The new 
solvent must be completely miscible with the first, and should not be 
applied until the crystals have been washed at least once with the original 
solvent. 

11,33. DRYING OF THE RECRYSTALLISED MATERIAL 

In order to dry the crystals, the Buchner funnel is inverted over two 
or three thicknesses of “ drying paper ” (i.c., coarse-grained, smooth- 
surfaced filter paper) resting upon a pad of newspaper, and the crystalline 

cake is removed with the aid of a clean spatula ; several 
sheets of drying paper are placed on top and the crystals 
are pressed firmly. If the sheets become too soiled by 
the mother liquor absorbed, the crystals should be trans¬ 
ferred to fresh paper. The disadvantage of this method 
of rapid drying is that the recrystallised product is liable 
to become contaminated with the filter paper fibre. 

Another method, which is especially suitable for low 
melting point solids or solids which decompose at low 
temperatmes, is to place the material on a porous plate 
or pad of “ drying paper,” and to cover the latter with 
another sheet of filter paper perforated with a number of 
holes or with a large clock glass or sheet of glass supported 
upon corks. The air drying is continued until the solvent 
has been completely eliminated. 

For sohds which melt above 100° and are stable at this 
temperature, drying may be carried out in a steam oven. 
The crystals from the Buchner funnel should then be 
placed on a clock glass or in an open dish. The substance may sometimes 
be dried in the Buchner funnel itself by utilising the device illustrated in 
Fig.//, 1. An ordinary Pyrex funnel is inverted over the Buchner 

funnel and the neck of the funnel heated by means of a broad flame 

may be heated by a closely-fitting electric 
heatmg mantle); if gentle suction is applied to the filter flask, hot (or 
warm) air will pass over the crystalline solid. 

The best method of drying, if time permits, is to place the crystals in 
a desiccator containing an appropriate substance (usually anhydrous 
calcium chloride, silica gel, or concentrated sulphuric acid) to absorb the 
solvent. More efficient and more rapid drying is obtained with the aid of 
a vacuum desiccator (see Section 11,38 and Fig.// 38 1) 


/I 
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Before attempting a melting point determination as a check on the purity, 
care must be taken to ensure a perfectly dry sample of the compound 
since traces of solvent may lower the melting point appreciably. 


11,34. FILTRATION OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF 

MATERIAL WITH SUCTION 

For the suction filtration of small quantities (less than 5 g.), a small 
conical Buchner funnel, known as a Hirsch funnel (Fig.//, 7, 7, 6), is 
employed ; the filtrate is collected either in a small 
filter flask or in a test tube with side arm. A useful 
arrangement, utilising an ordinary filter funnel, is 
shown in Fig. II, 1, 7, d. A small Witt filter plate 
with bevelled edges * is inserted in the funnel and 
a circle of filter paper 1-2 mm. larger than the 
diameter of the plate is placed upon it. The filter 
paper is moistened with the solvent and fitted closely 
to the funnel by pressing and rubbing out the small 
folds with a glass rod. The loose perforated plate 
has the advantage that its cleanliness on both sides 
can be checked in contrast with the fixed plate in 
the opaque Hirsch funnel. A small sintered glass 
funnel or “ slit-sieve ” funnel (see Section 11,35) may 
also be employed. The procedure for filtration is 
similar to that already given for the Buchner funnel 
(Section 11,32). 

The apparatus depicted in Fig. II, 34, 1, intended for advanced students, 
may be used for the filtration of a small quantity of crystals suspended in 
a solvent; either a Hirsch fxmnel or a glass funnel with Witt filter plate 
is employed. The mixture of crystals and mother liquor is filtered as 
usual through the funnel with suction. Rotation of the “ three-way ” 
tap will allow air to enter the filter cylinder, thus permitting the mother 
liquor to be drawn off by opening the lower tap. The mother liquor 
can then be applied for rinsing out the residual crystals in the vessel, and 
the mixtm*e is again filtered into the cylinder. When all the crystals 
have been transferred to the funnel and thoroughly drained, the mother 
hquor may be transferred to another vessel; the crystals may then bo 
washed as already described (Section 11,32). 



11,35. MISCELLANEOUS APPARATUS FOR FILTRATION 

WITH SUCTION 

The chief disadvantages of a Buchner funnel for filtration are : (i) it is 
impossible to see whether the underside of the perforated plate is perfectly 
clean, and (ii) the larger sizes are “ top-heavy.” The first drawback is 
absent in the Jena “slit-sieve “ funnel (Fig.//, I, 7,/); this is an aU-glass 
funnel provided with a sealed-in transparent plate, perforated by a series 
of angular slots, upon which the filter paper rests. The sintered glass 

* A Gooch perforated porcelain plate may also be used. 
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funnel (Fig. //, 1, 7, g) is a cylindrical all-glass funnel carrying a plate of 
porous sintered glass ; it is marketed in many sizes and in a number of 
porosities. A slight drawback is the difficulty of completely removing all 
the material from the sintered glass surface of the funnel. 

Both disadvantages of the Buchner funnel are overcome in the “ Mini- 
filter ; this constitutes an important development for the filtration of 
relatively large quantities of materials. The upper portion, carrying a 



Topump 


fixed perforated filter plate, fits into the cylindrical base by a ground 
centre joint, and the filtrate is drawn off from the enclosed chamber below 
through a vacuum connexion. The “ Minifilter ” sits firmly on the bench 
and is perfectly stable ; the ground centre joint enables the apparatus to 
be readily taken apart for cleaning. The complete assembly is illustrated 
in Fig. //, 35y 1 ; the filtrate is collected in the filter flask nearest the 
“ Minifilter,” and the second flask acts as a trap. 

A similar apparatus, but without the advantage of the central 
ground joint is marketed under the name “ Buechner stable filter ** ■f 
(Fig. //, 35, 2, a) ; one method of use is shown in Fig. II, 35, 2, b. The 
“ Buechner stable filter ” is made of porcelain ; the filtrate is drawn 
off through a vacuum chamber below the perforated plate, the whole 
apparatus is supported by a cylindrical base, and sits firmly on the bench. 
The sizes of perforated plate available are 66, 91, 111, 126, 186, 241 and 
308 mm. diameter respectively, and it would appear that these will 





eventually largely displace the old type of Buchner funnel for general 
laboratory work. 

• Mode by Hathemware Ltd. for filter papers of 186 and 270 mm. diameter, 
t Supplied by the Fisher Scientific Company ; a product of the Coors Porcelain Company . 
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Filtration of corrosive liquids with suction. A strongly alkaline 
or acid suspension is best filtered through a sintered glass funnel. 
AIternativel 3 % glass wool or asbestos may be plugged into the stem of a 
glass funnel or supported upon a Witt plate in a glass funnel. 

11,36. RECRYSTALLISATION IN AN ATMOSPHERE 

OF INERT GAS 

Substances which decompose (or otherwise change) in contact with 
air must be recrystallised in an indifferent atmosphere, such as 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen or 

hydrogen. The apparatus of Fig. 

II, 36, 1 is almost self-explanatory; 
two ground glass joints are used, 
but these may be replaced by 
rubber stoppers, if desired. The 
crude substance is placed in the 
flask A. Stopcocks 1 and 2 are 
closed, and the apparatus is ex¬ 
hausted through tap 3 ; the in¬ 
different gas is then allowed to 
enter the apparatus to atmospheric 
pressure. The evacuation and 
filling with inert gas are repeated 
several times. The solvent is 
added through the tap funnel B. 

The flask A is heated in a suitable 
bath until all the solid has dis¬ 
solved ; a stream of inert gas may 
be passed through the apparatus 
during this operation. The flask 
is allowed to cool in order that the 
compound may crystallise out. 

By inclining the flask A, applying 
suction at 3 and connecting 1 to 
a source of inert gas, the mother 
liquor may be drawn into the 
sintered glass funnel C without the 

crystals blocking the end of the tube D. The crystals remaining in the 
flask A may again be recrystallised if necessary. Finally, the suspension 
of mother liquor and cr^^stals is transferred to the sintered glass plate in 
C by applying suction and maintaining a stream of indifferent gas through 
the apparatus. In an alternative method of filtration, the sintered glass 
funnel is replaced by a tube carrying a sintered glass disc at the lower end 
inside the flask (i.e., at D ); the crystals will then remain in the flask A. 

11,37. EVAPORATION OF THE SOLVENT 

It is frequently necessary to concentrate a filtrate in order to obtain a 
further crop of crystals, or it may be necessary to concentrate a solution 
to a smaller volume. If the solvent is water and the substance is not 
volatile in steam, simple evaporation on a large dish on a steam or water 
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bath is satisfactory. If more rapid evaporation is required or if organic 
solvents are involved, use may be made of either of the following 



assemblies. Fig. 77,37,1 illustrates a convenient set-up for concentrating 
a large volume of solution. The solution is placed in a large bolt-head 

flask, the special head is introduced and 
connected to a condenser, a filter flask as 
receiver, and another filter flask acting as 
a trap. Rubber stoppers must be used 
throughout. The flask should never be 
more than half full, so that foaming of the 
contents into the condenser may be avoided. 
Heating is carried out in a water bath, and 
the pressure is reduced by means of a 
water pump. 

Fig. 77,37, 2 depicts the apparatus for 
dealing with comparatively small volumes 
of liquid. The essential feature is the 
special condenser with a take-off tube. A 
few small pieces of porous porcelain are 
introduced and the flask is heated either 
on a water bath or upon an electric hot 
plate. The assembly is also useful in the 
recrystallisation of compounds which dis- 



Fig. II, 37, 2. 


solve slowly ; excess of solvent may be employed, and the excess of 
solvent subsequently removed by distillation. 


11,38. DRYING OF SOLID ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

The theory of the action of drying agents has been considered in 
Section 1,20. We are now concerned with the practical methods for the 
removal of water from organic solids and liquids and from solutions of 
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these in organic solvents. The present Section will be devoted to the 
drying of solids. 

A solid, moist with water or a volatile organic solvent, may be dried 
m the open air by spreading it in thin layers on several layers of absor¬ 
bent falter paper ; the w’hole should be covered by a sheet of glass clock 
glass or absorbent paper resting upon corks in order to protect it from 
dust (compare Section 11,33). This method is rather time-consumintr if 
water is to be completely removed. More effective diying may be secured 
by placing the substance in thin layers upon clock glasses in a steam oven 
or in a thermostatically-controUed, electrically-heated oven ; the tem¬ 
perature of the drying oven must be below the melting or decomposition 



Fig. II, 38, 1. 


point of the compound, and it is recommended that a preliminary test 
be made with a small sample. 

Small quantities of solids may be spread upon unglazed porcelain plates. 
The chief disadvantage of this method is the comparatively high cost of 
the porous plates, since they cannot be conveniently cleaned nor can the 
same area be used for different substances. However, a plate may be 
broken and used for small amounts of material. 

The best method for removing water (and also solvents of relatively 
low boiling point) adhering to solids is drying imder reduced pressure.* 
A vacuum desiccator is used for this purpose ; several forms are shown 
in Fig. II, 38, 1. These are fitted {with the exception of (e)} either with 

• The ordinary desiccator (as in Fig. II, 38, 1, a, but without tubulure) may be used. 
The drying at atmospheric pressure is, however, slow. A vacuum desiccator should be 
employed, if available. 

5 * 
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a ground-in stopcock or with a rubber stopper carrying the stopcock ; 
the latter is more economical since the tap may be reat^y replaced if 
broken Fig.//, 35, 1, a and b are the so-called Scheibler forms of 
desiccator witli tubulure in the side and lid respectively ; (c), the dome 
form, is constructed with heavy walls and has a relatively large internal 
volume ; {d) is a heavy waU Pyrex desiccator ; (e) is a Pyrex desiccator 
especially designed for a high vacuum.* * * § In order to render the desic¬ 
cators air-tight, the ground surfaces of the cover and body are lightly 
smeared with pure vaseline or with a mixture of pure vaseline and resin 

When exhausting desiccators, a filter flask trap (see Fig. H, 19, 2) 
should always be inserted between the desiccator and the pump. The 
“vacuum “ should be applied gradually and should not exceed about 
50 cm. of mercury for models (a), (6) and {d). These desiccators may 
withstand lower pressures, but it is generally considered unsafe to exhaust 
below this pressure unless the precaution be taken of surrounding the 
desiccator by a cage of fine-mesh steel wire ; collapse of the desiccator 
will then do no harm.J Models (c) and (e) may be exhausted to about 
20 mm. of mercury ; a steel wire cage must be provided for this low 

pressure. 

The charge of the desiccator will naturally depend upon the exact 
natiue of the substance to be absorbed. An effective “ universal ” 
filling is obtained by placing concentrated sulphuric acid § in the lower 
half and flake sodium hydroxide |l in the inverted glass collar supported 
on the shoulders of the desiccator, the collar being then covered 
with a zinc gauze or a glazed porcelain perforated plate (as shown in 
Fig. 77, 35, 1, 6). If ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, 
toluene and similar vapours are to be absorbed, some freshly cut shavings 
of paraffin wax should be placed on the sodium hydroxide. Alternatively, 
granular calcium chloride may be placed in the bottom of the desiccator 
and silica gel in the shallow porcelain container (Fig. 77, 35, 1, c) ; if acid 
vapours are likely to be present, the latter may be charged with flake or 
pellet sodium hydroxide. 


* The distinguishmg features are : (i) the special stopcock is constructed to turn easily 
under a high vacuum ; (ii) a moulded arrow on the stopcock indicates the ** open ” position, 
and a quarter turn from this position closes the desiccator; and (iii) a special liquid con* 
tainer of the non-spill type. 

t Alany other lubricants are available commercially. ** Cello-Seal,’* designed by Dr. K. 
Hickman and having a castor oil base, and ** Cello-Grease,” a similar lubricant intended 
for stopcocks and ground glass joints, are marketed by the Fisher Scientific Company. 
” Silicone ” stopcock grease (Midland Silicones Ltd.; I.C.I. Silicones Ltd.; Dow-Coming) 
may also bo us^ ; it is said to be applicable over the range —40* to 240*. 

{ The ” Desiguard,” supplied by the Fisher Scientific Company, is a commercial fonn 
of perforated guard for desiccators. It is 12 inches in diameter, 11 inches high, and the 
upper opening is 3 inches in diameter. 

§ If a solution of 18 g. of barium sulphate in one litre of concentrated sulphtirio acid is 
employed, a precipitate of barium sulphate will form when sufficient water has been absorbed 
to render it unfit for drying : recharging will then, of course, be necessary. 

{| This dual filling permits the absorption of both acid and basic vapours which may be 
evolved. Thus an amine hydroclUoride, which has been recrystallised from concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, may bo readily dried in such a desiccator. If concentrated sulphuric 
acid alone were used, so much hydrogen chloride would be liberated that the pressure 
inside the^ desiccator would rise considerably, and the rate of drying would be reduced. 
With sodium hydroxide present, however, the hydrogen chloride is removed, and the 
water is absorbed in the normal manner by the reagents but largely by the acid. 
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When using a vacuum desiccator, the vessel containing the substance 
(clock glass, etc.) should be covered with an inverted clock glass. This 
will protect tlie finer crystals from being swept away should the air, 
accidentally, be rapidly admitted to the desiccator. In actual practice 
the tube inside the desiccator leading from the stopcock is bent so that the 
open end points in the direction of the lid, hence if the tap is only slightly 
opened and air allowed to enter slowly, there is little danger of the'solid 
being blown from the clock glass or other receptacle. 

Fiequently the water or other solvent is so firmly lield that it cannot 
be completely removed in a vacuum desiccator at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. These substances are dried in a vacuum oven at a higher tempera¬ 
ture. A convenient laboratory form of vacuum oven is the .so-called 



“ drying pistol ’* {Abderhalden vacuum drying apparat'iis) (Fig.//, 38, 2). 
The vapour fi’om a boiling liquid in the flask A rises through the jacket 
surrounding the drying chamber B (holding the substance), and is returned 
by the condenser. The drying chamber B is connected by means of a 
ground glass joint to the vessel C containing the drying agent: C is attached 
to a suction pump. The liquid in .A is selected according to the tempera¬ 
ture desired, e.g., chloroform (62®), trichloroethylene (86°), water (100°), 
perchloroethylene (120°), /?-tetrachloroethane (146°), etc. The charge in 
G consists of phosphorus pentoxide distributed on glass wool when water 
is to be removed, of potassium hydroxide flakes or pellets for removal of 
acid vapours, and of silica gel or thin layers of paraffin wax for removal 
of organic solvents, such as chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene 
and toluene. 

11,39. DRYING OF LIQUIDS OR OF SOLUTIONS OF 
ORGANIC COMPOUNDS IN ORGANIC SOLVENTS 

Liquids or solutions of organic substances in organic solvents are 
usually dried by direct contact with a solid inorganic drying agent. The 
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selection of the desiccant will be governed by the foUowing considera¬ 
tions (i) it must not combine chemically with the organic compound ; 
Hi) it should have a rapid and effective drying capacity ; (m) it should 
not dissolve appreciably in the liquid ; (iv) it should be as economical as 
possible ■ and (v) it should have no catalytic effect in promoting chemical 
reactions’ of the organic compound, such as polymerisation, condensation 
reactions, and auto-oxidation. The various common drying agents 
are discussed in detail below; their relative efficiencies will depend 
upon the vapour pressure of the system, water : drying agent (see 

Section 1,20). . , „ ^ j? 

It is generally best to shake the liquid with small amounts of the 

drying agent until no further action appears to take place : too large an 
excess is to be avoided in order to keep absorption losses do^ to a 
minimum. If sufficient water is present to cause the separation of a 
small aqueous phase {e.g.y with calcium chloride), this must be removed 
and the liquid treated with a fresh portion of the desiccant. If time 
permits, the liquid, when apparently dry, should be filtered and left 
overnight in contact with fresh drying agent. The desiccant should, in 
general, be separated by filtration (best through a fluted filter paper) 
before the distillation of the Uquid. This is particularly necessary with 
many reagents whose drying action depends upon the formation of 
hydrates (e.?., sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, and calcium 
chloride) : at higher temperatures the vapour pressures above the salts 
become appreciable and unless the salts are removed, much, if not all, of the 
water may be returned to the distUlate. However, with some desiccating 
agents (sodium, quickhme, baryta, phosphorus pentoxide), the reaction 
products with water are quite stable and filtration is not essential. 

A list of the common drying agents with their practical limitations 
and their important applications follows. 

“ Anhydrous ” calcium chloride. This reagent is widely employed 
because of its high drying capacity and its cheapness. It has a large 
water-absorption capacity (since it forms CaC^.fiHgO below 30°) but is 
not very rapid in its action ; ample time must therefore be given for 
desiccation. The slowness of the action is attributed to the blanketing 
of the particles of calcium chloride vdth a thin layer of the solution 
formed by the extraction of the water present; on standing, the water 
combines forming a solid lower hydrate, which is also a desiccating agent. 

The industrial process for preparing the reagent usually permits a 
little hydrolysis to occur, and the product may contain a little free 
calcium hydroxide or basic chloride. It cannot therefore be employed 
for drying acids or acidic liquids. Calcium chloride combines with 
alcohols, phenols, amines, amino-acids, amides, ketones, and some aide- 
hydes and esters, and thus cannot be used with these classes of compounds. 

Anhydrous magnesium sulphate. This is an excellent, neutral 
desiccating agent and is inexpensive. It is rapid in its action, chemically 
inert and fairly efficient, and can be employed for most compounds 
including those (esters, aldehydes, ketones, nitriles, amides, etc.) to which 
calcium chloride is not applicable. 

Granular magnesium sulphate is prepared by heating the heptahydrate 
gently (at 160—176°) in an oven until most of the water of hydration has be^ 
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evolved, and then heating to redness. A product of less attractive appearance 
is obtained more rapidly by heating the crystallised salt in a thin layer in an 
evaporating dish or casserole over a wire gauze ; the solid will melt partially 
and steam will be copiously evolved. The residue (granules and powder) is 
powdered in a glass mortar, and preserved in a tightly-corked, wide-mouthed 
bottle. If the cr 3 *stallised salt is stirred with a glass rod during heating, a dry 
powder is ultimately obtained duectly. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphate. This is a neutral dr^’^ing agent, is inex¬ 
pensive, and has a high water-absorption capacity (forming NaoSO^AOHgO 
below 32-4°). It can be used on almost all occasions, but the drying 
action is slow and not thorough. The desiccant is valuable for the 
preliminar 3 ?^ removal of large quantities of water. Sodium sulphate is 
an inefScient drying agent for solvents, such as benzene and toluene, 
whose solubility in water is slight : anhydrous copper sulphate is prefer¬ 
able. Anhydrous sodium sulphate is useless as a desiccant above 32'4°, 
the decomposition temperatuie of the decahydrate. 

Anhydrous calcium sulphate. When the dihydrate CaS 04 , 2 H 20 
or the hemihydrate 2 CaS 04 ,H 20 is heated in an oven at 230-240° for 
about three hoiirs, anhydrous calcium sulphate is obtained ; much material 
may be regenerated by the same process. It is sold commercially under 
the name of "" Drierite*' (not to be confused with “ Dehydrite,” which is 
magnesium perchlorate). The reagent is extremely rapid and efficient 
in its action, is chemically inert, and is insoluble in organic solvents ; it 
may therefore be used with most organic compounds. The only dis¬ 
advantage is its limited capacity for absorption of water since it passes 
into the hemihydrate 2 CaS 04 ,H 20 , and should theoretically absorb only 
6*6 per cent, of its weight of water to retain its maximum efficiency : 
where extreme desiccation is not essential, the porous commercial product 
may absorb up to about 10 per cent, of its weight of water. This desiccant 
is more expensive than magnesium and sodium sulphates, but it can 
easily be regenerated as indicated above. It is recommended that the 
substance be subjected to a preliminary drying with magnesium or 
sodium sulphate, the latter filtered off, and the Drierite ” applied. 

The great efficiency of anhydrous calcium sulphate is due to the fact (see 
Section 1,20) that the vapour pressure of the system : 

2 CaS 04 -f HjO 2 CaS 04 ,HaO 

is only 0*004 mm. at about 25°, and the change with rise of temperature up 
to about 100° is small. Organic solvents with boiling points below 100° may 


Compound 

djr (found) 

djr (accepted) 

Methyl alcohol . 

0*7891 (22°) 

0*7898 

Ethyl alcohol 

0*7851 

0*7851 

Diethyl ether 

0*7138 (20°) 

0*7135 

Acetone 

0*7844 

0*7844 

Formic acid 

1*2202 

1*2212 

Acetic acid 

1*051 (20°) 

1*0498 
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therefore be dried by direct distillation from the reagent. The efficiency of 
its own action will be apparent from the Table on p. 141, which the densities 
of a few compounds dried by distillation over anhydrous calcium sulphate are 
compared with the accepted values. 

Anhydrous potassium carbonate. This drying agent possesses a 
moderate efficiency and drying capacity (the dihydrate is formed). It is 
applied to the drying of nitriles, ketones, esters and some alcohols, but 
cannot be employed for acids, phenols and other acidic substances. It 
also sometimes replaces sodium or potassium hydroxide for amines, when 
a strongly alkaline reagent is to be avoided. Potassium carbonate 
frequently finds application in salting-out water-soluble alcohols, amines 
and ketones, and as a preliminary drying agent. In many cases it may 
be replaced by anhydrous magnesium sulphate. 

Sodium and potassium hydroxides. The use of these efficient 
reagents is generally confined to the drying of amines (soda lime, barium 
oxide and quicklime may also be employed) : potassium hydroxide is 
somewhat superior to the sodium compound. Much of the water may be 
first removed by shaking with a concentrated solution of the alkali 
hydroxide. They react with many organic compounds {e.g.j acids, 
phenols, esters and amides) in the presence of water, and are also 
soluble in certain organic liquids so that their use as desiccants is very 
limited. 

Calcium oxide. This reagent is commonly used for the drying of 
alcohols of low molecular weight; its action is improved by preheating 
to 700-900° in an electric furnace. Both calcium oxide and calcium 
hydroxide are insoluble in the medium, stable to heat, and practically 
non-volatile,* hence the reagent need not be removed before distillation. 
Owing to its high alkalinity, it cannot be used for acidic compoimds nor 
for esters ; the latter would undergo hydrolysis. Alcohols dried by 
distillation over quicklime are not completely dry ; the last traces of 
moisture may be removed by distillation over aluminium or magnesiiun 
amalgam or by treatment with a high boiling point ester and a little 
sodium (see Section 11 , 47,5 and 5). 

Aluminium oxide. The commercial material, “ activated alumina,” 
is made from aluminium hydroxide; it will absorb 15-20 per cent, of its 
weight of water, can be re-activated by heating at 176° for about seven 
hours, and does not appreciably deteriorate with repeated use. Its main 
application is as a drying agent for desiccators. 

Boric anhydride. This is a powerful and efficient desiccant and will 
absorb up to about 26 per cent, of its weight of water. It is useful for 
drying formic acid. 

Phosphorus pentoxide. This is an extremely efficient reagent and 
is rapid in its reaction. Phosphoric oxide is difficult to handle, channels 
badly, is expensive, and tends to form a syrupy coating on its surface 
after a little use. A preliminary drying with anhydrous magnesium 

• Some finely divided particles of solid may be carried over during the distillation from 
<iuicklime. It is recommended that the head of the distillation assembly leading to the 
condenser be a wide tube filled with purified glass wool in order to retain the finely-divided 
Bohd. The purified glass wool is prepared by boiling commercial glass wool with 
concentrated nitrio acid for about 16 minutes, waiting thoroughly with distilled water, 
and drymg at 120“. » © ^ 
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sulphate, etc., should precede its use. Phosphorus pentoxide is only 
employed when extreme desiccation is required. It may be used for 
hydrocarbons, ethers, aUcyl and aryl halides, and nitriles, but not for 
alcohols, acids, amines and ketones. 

IVIetallic sodium. This metal is employed for the drying of ethers 
and of saturated and aromatic h^’drocarbons. The bulk of the water 
should first be removed from the liquid or solution by a preliminary 
drying with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate. Sodium 
is most effective in the form of fine wire, which is forced directly into the 
liquid by means of a sodium press (see under Ether, Section 11,47,7) ; a 
large surface is thus presented to the liquid. It cannot be used for any 
compound with which it reacts or which is affected by all^alis or is easily 
subject to reduction (due to the hydrogen evolved during the dehydration), 
viz., alcohols, acids, esters, organic halides, ketones, aldehydes, and some 
amines. 


CA-UTION. Sodium must be handled with great care and under no 
circumstances may the metal be allowed to come into contact vith water 
as a dangerous explosion may result. Sodium is stored under solvent 
naphtha or xylene ; it should not be handled with the fingers but with 
tongs or pincers. Waste or scrap pieces of sodium should be placed in a 
bottle provided for the purpose and containing solvent naphtha or xylene : 
they should never be thrown into the sink or into the waste box. If it is 
desired to destroy the scrap sodium, it should be added in small portions 
to rather a large quantity of methylated spirit. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid. The only well-known use for this 
reagent is for drying bromine, with which it is immiscible. The bromine 
is shaken in a separatory funnel with small quantities of concentrated 
sulphuric acid until no further action takes place. The reagent is, 
however, widely used for desiccators. 

Absorbent cotton (cotton wool). This material is an excellent 
drying agent for use in the so-called “ calcium chloride tubes,” i.e., drying 
tubes, placed at the top of dropping funnels, reflux condensers, etc., to 
exclude moisture. It is more convenient than calcium chloride, and 
should preferably be dried in an oven at 100® before use. 

The common drying agents that are suitable for various classes of 
organic compounds are listed in Table II, 39. 

Drying by distillation. In most cases the distillation of organic 
preparations before drying is regarded as bad technique, but in a number 
of instances of solvents or liquids, which are practically insoluble in 
water, the process of distillation itself effects the drying. In short, 
advantage is taken of the formation of binary and ternary mixtures of ‘ 
minimum boiling point (compare Section 1,4, and also the theory of steam 
distillation in Section 1,6). Thus if moist benzene is distilled, the first 
fraction consists of a mixture of benzene and water (the constant boiling 
point mixture, b.p. 69*3®, contains 29*6 per cent, of water) ; after the 
water has been removed, dry benzene distils. Other solvents which 
may be dried in this manner include carbon tetrachloride, toluene, 
xylene, hexane, heptane, petroleum ether, and ethylene dichloride. The 
diy solvent should not be collected until after about 10 per cent, of 


the main bulk has passed over, since it is necessary to eliminate also 
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Table II, 39. Common Dryeno Agents for Organic Compounds 


1 

Alcohols ^ 

I 

I 

1 

1 

Anhydrous potassium carbonate ; anhydrous magnesium 
or calcium sulphate ; quicklime. 

Alkyl halides , 

Aryl halides 

Anhydrous calcium chloride ; anhydrous sodium, magnesium 
or calcium sulphate ; phosphorus pentoxide. 

Saturated and 
aromatic 

hydrocarbons \ 

Ethers ' 

Anhydrous calcium chloride ; anhydrous calcium sulphate ; 
metallic sodium ; phosphorus pentoxide. 

1 

Aldehydes 

Anhydrous sodium, magnesium or calcium sulphate. 

Ketones 

Anhj'drous sodium, magnesium or calcium sulphate ; 
anhydrous potassium carbonate. 

Organic bases 
{amines) 

Solid potassium or sodium hydroxide ; quicklime ; 
barium oxide. 

Organic acids 

! Anhydrous sodium, magnesium or calcium sulphate. 


the moisture adsorbed by the walls of the flask and the condenser. If 
moist aniUne (b.p. 184°) or moist nitrobenzene (b.p. 210°) is distilled, the 
moisture is rapidly removed in the first portion of the distillate and the 
remainder of the liquid passes over dry. Sometimes a moist liquid 
preparation, which is sparingly soluble in water, is dried by admixture 
with a solvent (usually benzene) immiscible with water, and the resulting 
mixture is distilled. Thus when a mixture of n-valeric acid, water and 
benzene is distilled, the mixture of benzene and water passes over first 
(b.p. 69*3°), this is followed by dry benzene (b.p. 80°), and finally by dry 
n-valeric acid (b.p. 186°). This method has been used for the drying of 
commercial preparations of t50-valeric, n-caproic, t«o-caproic, caprio 
acids, etc. by distillation with about 40 per cent, of the weight of benzene 
until the temperature of the vapours reaches 100°. The dehydration of 
crystallised oxalic acid by distillation with carbon tetrachloride (see also 
pinacol from pinacol hyi-ate, Section 111,77) is sometimes regarded as 
another example of the use of a binary mixture for the removal of 
water. 

The use of a ternary mixture in the drying of a liquid (ethyl alcohol) 
has been described in Section 1,5 ; the following is an example of its 
application to the drying of a solid. Laevulose (fnictose) is dissolved in 
warm absolute ethyl alcohol, benzene is added, and the mixture is frac¬ 
tionated. A ternary mixture, alcohol-benzene-water, b.p. 64°, distils 
first, and then the binary mixture, benzene-alcohol, b.p. 68*3°. The 
residual, dry alcoholic solution is partially distilled and the concentrated 
solution is allowed to crystallise : the anhydrous sugar separates. 

Drying by hydrolysis. The production of extremely dry (99* 9+ per 
cent.) ethyl alcohol from commercial “ absolute ” alcohol (99-|- per cent.) 
is possible by taking advantage of the fact that the hydrolysis of an 
ester consumes water. Thus if the “ absolute alcohol is treated with a 
little sodium in the presence of an ester of high boiling point (c.gf., ethyl 
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phthalate or ethyl succinate) and the mixture is distilled from a water or 
steam bath, extremely dry alcohol will pass over : 

RCOOC 2 H 5 + NaOCaHs + H 2 O = RCOONa -f- 2 C 2 H 6 OH 
(see Section 11,47,5). 

11,40. TECHNIQUE OF STEAM DISTILLATION 

Steam distillation is a means of separating and purifying organic 
compounds. Essentially the operation consists in volatilising a substance, 
which IS insoluble or sparingly soluble in water, by passing steam into a 
mixture of the compound and water. Provided the organic compound 
has an appreciable vapour pressure (at least 5-10 mm. at 100°), it will 
distil with the steam ; it can be readily separated from the distillate 
since it is immiscible with water. Steam distillation takes place at a 
temperature below the boiling point of water (for theory, see Section 1,6) 
and hence, in numerous cases, well below the boiling point of the organic 
substance. This renders possible the purification of many substances 
of high boiling point by low temperature distillation, and is particularly 
valuable when the substances undergo decomposition when distilled alone 
at atmospheric pressure. It is also of importance in the separation of the 
desired organic compound : 

(i) from non-volatile tarry substances which are formed as by-products 
in many reactions ; 

(ii) from aqueous mixtures containing dissolved inorganic salts ; 

(iii) in those cases where other means of separation might lead to 
difficulties (e.g., the direct ether extraction of aniline, produced by the 
reduction of nitrobenzene by tin, etc., leads to troublesome emulsion 
formation owing to the alkali and the tin compounds present) ; 

(iv) from compounds which are not appreciably volatile in steam (e.g., 
o-nitrophenol from p-nitrophenol) ; and 

(v) from certain by-products which are steam volatile (e.g., diphenyl 
and excess of unreacted starting materials from the non-volatile tri- 
phenylcarbinol, Section IV,202). 

The student should be familiar with the theory of steam distillation, 
given in Section 1,6, before carrying out the operation in the laboratory! 

A simple apparatus for steam distillation is shown in Fig. II, 40, 1, a. 
The steam is generated in the steam can A* which is provided with a long 
glass safety tube dipping well below the surface of the water, and passes 
into the round-bottomed flask R by a tube bent as shown. The steam 
distillation flask is inclined at an angle so as to prevent the solution in B 
from being splashed into the entrance of the outlet tube and thus being 
blown over mechanically into the condenser. A tube of comparatively 
wide bore (5-8 mm.), with one end just below the cork in the flask, con¬ 
nects the flask with a Liebig condenser. The distillate is collected in the 
flask D ; E is a, glass adapter which facilitates the collection of the dis¬ 
tillate, but may be omitted if desired. The flask B is heated on an 
asbestos-centred wire gauze, supported on a tripod. If the laboratory 

* Alternatively, a flask (capacity one litre or more), fitted with a two-holed cork carrying 
a long safety tube and a short right-angled bend, may be used. A large distilling fiask will 
serve the same purpose. 
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pletely assembled. Steam is p an accumulation 

If waCtnsVubfZteriaTrnThe distiUate. If the substance crystallises 

Steam —»*' ^ 



Fig. II, 40, 1. 

in the condenser and tends to choke it. the water shotJd be run out of 
the condenser for a few minutes untU the soUd material hw b^n melted 
and carried by the steam into the receiver ; the water should t^en be 

cautiously re-admitted to the hot condenser. To ^ 

tillation, the rubber connexion between the steam can and the fla 
first removed ; this will prevent any Uquid from the fl^k 
The flames are then extinguished. The method of isolation of the pure 
organic compound from the distillate will depend upon its P^ysic^ 
state and upon its solubiUty in water. Examples will be found m 

Chapters III and IV. 

1141. MODIFICATIONS OF THE STEAM 

DISTILLATION APPARATUS 

It is frequently convenient to carry out the steam distillation from the 
flask in which the chemical reaction has taken place ; losses due to 
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transfer to another vessel are thus avoided and much time may be saved. 
Two types of suitable apparatus are illustrated in Figs. II, 41, 1 and 
II, 41, 2 ; the former is for a three-necked flask and the latter for a bolt- 
head (or other wide-necked) flask. 



The set-up of Fig. II, 41, 3 ensures the complete condensation of the 
steam when a rapid flow of steam is necessary for satisfactory results, 
and is useful in the distillation of large volumes of Uquids of low vapour 
pressure, such as nitrobenzene. Thus the flask A containing the mixture 
may be of 3-Utre capacity and B may be a 1-iitre flask ; the latter is 
cooled by a stream of water, which is collected in a funnel and conducted 
to the sink. The receiver C must be of proportionate size ; all stoppers 



should be wired into place. When a rapid current of steam is passed 
into the flask A (which should be heated on an asbestos-centred gauze by 
means of a small flame), some vapour is soon condensed in receiver B 
and the resulting liquid forms a liquid seal at the exit tube. Vapour 
cannot escape into the second condenser. The effect of uncoudensed 
vapour in R is to force the liquid over into C as soon as sufficient pressure 
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develops. To determine when the distiUation is complete, the supply of 
cooling^ water for flask B is temporarUy turned off; this results m the 

Watei 



'team 


\ 

To Sink 


Fig. II, 41, 3 


emptying of the intermediate receiver and permits the inspection of the 
condensed liquid in the second condenser. 
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Fig. //, 41, 4 is an apparatus for the continuous steam distillation of 
a liquid vyhich i^s heavier than water. The aqueous mixture is placed 
^ relatively large capacity ; tlie receiver B consists of a 

distilling flask (provided with a stopcock at the lower end), the capacity 
ol which IS less than the volume of the liquid in A, and is placed several 
inches higher than the opening in the wide vertical tube C. The lower 
end of the funnel D must be below the side arm of the receiver in order 
to prevent bubbles of the heavy liquid from collecting on the surface of 
the steam distillate and being carried back to the flask 
A. The rubber tube E for the returning aqueous liquor 
must at some point be lower than the entrance to the 
tube C so that a trap of Hquid will be formed and pre¬ 
vent the vapours from A entering the side tube. 

Sometimes an air bubble enters the tube E and prevents 
the regular flow of liquid from B \ the air bubble is 
easily removed by shaking the rubber tube. The flask A 
is heated {e.g., by a ring burner) so that distillation 
proceeds at a rapid rate ; the process is a continuous 
one. If the liquid to be steam distilled is lighter than 
water, the receiver must be modified so that the aqueous 
liquors are drawn off from the bottom (see Continuoics 
Extraction of Liquids, Section 11,44). 



Fig. II, 41, 5. 


The steam distillation of small quantities of material may be con¬ 
ducted in the apparatus of Fig. II, 41, 5. The substance to be distiUed is 
placed in the small inner tube (a specially constructed test-tube) and water 
is boiled in the outer bolt^head flask. The volume of the liquid in the 
inner tube does not increase appreciably since it is immersed in the hot 
liquid in the flask. 

The theory of, and the apparatus for, distillation with superheated 
steam are described in Section 1,7. 


11,42. TECHNIQUE OF EXTRACTION WITH SOLVENTS 

A common operation in practical organic chemistry is the separation 
of an organic compound from a solution or suspension in a liquid by 
shaking with a second solvent in which the organic compound is soluble 
and which is immiscible (or nearly immiscible) with the liquid containing 
the substance. The liquid is generally water, so that the subsequent 
discussion will be concerned with extraction from this medium. The 
solvents generally employed for extraction are diethyl ether, di-wo-propyl 
ether, benzene, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, and petroleum ether. 
The solvent selected will depend upon the solubility of the substance to 
be extracted in that solvent (compare Section 1,22) and upon the ease 
with which the solvent can be separated from the solute. Diethyl ether, 
owing to its powerful solvent properties and its low boiling point (35®) 
thus rendering its removal extremely facile, is very widely used ; its chief 
disadvantage lies in the great fire hazard attending its use, but this may be 
reduced to a minimum by adopting the precautions given in Section 
11,14. The fire hazard is reduced also by employing di-fso-propyl ether 
(b.p. 67 • 6°), but this solvent is much more expensive than diethyl ether. 
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The tlieory of extraction with solvents has been discussed in Sectioii 
I 22 and it has been shown that for a given volume of solvent several 
extractions with aliquot parts give better results than a single extraction 
with the total volume of the solvent. By way of illustration, the tech¬ 
nique of the extraction of an aqueous solution with diethyl ether w^ 
be described. A separatory funnel (globular or pear-shaped with a short 
stem see Figs. II, 1, 5, c and d) is selected of about twice the volume of 
the liquid to be extracted, and is mounted in a ring on a stand with a 
firm base. The barrel and plug of the stopcock are dried with a linen 
cloth and lightly treated with a suitable lubricant (vaseline, etc.; see 
third’footnote in Section 11.38). A new weU-fitting cork is selected for 
closing the mouth of the funnel; alternatively, the ground glass stopper, 
supplied with the separatory funnel, may be used. The solution and the 
extraction solvent (usuaUy about one third of the volume of the solution, 
but see Section 1.22) are introduced into the funnel, and the latter 
stoppered. All naked flames in the immediate vicmity should be ex¬ 
tinguished. The funnel is then shaken gently (so that the excess vapour 
pressure f will be developed slowly), inverted, and the stopcock open^ 
in order to relieve the excess pressure. The stopcock is again closed, 
the funnel again shaken, and the internal pressure released. When the 
atmosphere inside the funnel is saturated with ether vapour, further 
shaking develops little or no additional pressure. At this stage, the fuimel 
is vigorously shaken for 2-3 minutes to ensure the maximum possible 
transfer of the organic substance to the ether layer, and then returned to 
the stand in order to allow the mixture to settle. When two sharply 
defined layers have formed, the lower aqueous layer is run off and separated 
as completely as possible. The residual ethereal layer is then poured 
out tlu:ough the upper neck of the funnel; contamination with any drops 
of the aqueous solution still remaining in the stem of the funnel is thus 
avoided. The aqueous solution may now be returned to the funnel and 
the extraction repeated, using fresh ether on each occasion \mtil the 
extraction is complete. Not more than three extractions are usually 
required, but the exact number of extractions will naturally depend upon 
the partition coefficient (Section 1,22) of the substance between water and 
ether. The completeness of the extraction can always be determined by 
evaporating a portion of the last extract on the water bath and noting 
the amount of residue. The combined ethereal solutions are dried with 
an appropriate reagent (Section 11,39), and the ether removed on a 
water bath (Sections 11,5, 11,13 and 11,14). The residual organic com¬ 
pound is purified, depending upon its properties, by distillation or by 
recrystallisation. 

Occasionally emulsions are formed in the extraction of aqueous solution 
by organic solvents, thus rendering a clean separation impossible. 
Emulsion formation is particularly liable to occur when the aqueous 

* Diethyl ether will be abbreviated throughout the book to ether. The ether should 
be reasonably free from peroxides,” see Section 11,47,/. 

t When ether is poured into a funnel containing an aqueous solution, a two Uquid>phase 
system is formed (compare Section 1,6). If the funnel is stoppered and the mixture 
shaken, the vapour pressure of the ether (300-600 mm., according to the temperature) 
is ultimately added to the pressure of the air (about 760 mm.) plus water vapour, thus 
producing excess of pressure inside the funnel. Hence the necessity for shaking gently 
and releasing the prossiue from time to time until the air has been expelled. 
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solution IS alkaline, but the emulsion may be broken by the addition of 
dilute sulphuric acid, if this is permissible. Various devices which are 
employed to break up emulsions include :— 

1. Drawing a stream of air over the surface by inserting a tube, con¬ 
nected to a water pump, above the mixture. 

2. Saturating the aqueous phase with sodium chloride. 

3. Addition of a few drops of alcohol or other suitable solvent (this is 
generally undesirable). 

In general, however, satisfactory separation will be obtained if the 
mixture is allowed to stand for some time. 

In the isolation of organic compounds from aqueous solutions, use is 
frequently made of the fact that the solubility of many organic substances 
in water is considerably decreased by the presence of dissolved inorganic 
salts (sodium chloride, calcium chloride, ammonium sulphate, etc.). This is 
the so-called salting-out effect.* A further advantage is that the solu¬ 
bility of partially miscible organic solvents, such as ether, is considerably 
less in the salt solution, thus reducing the loss of solvent in extractions. 

11.43. EXTRACTION BY CHEMICALLY ACTIVE SOLVENTS 

This type of extraction depends upon the use of a reagent which reacts 
chemically with the compound to be extracted, and is generally employed 
either to remove small amounts of impurities in an organic compound 
or to separate the components of a mixture. Examples of such reagents 
include dilute (5 per cent.) aqueous sodium or potassium hydroxide 
solution, 5 or 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution (ca. 6 per cent.), dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Dilute sodium hydroxide solution (and also sodium carbonate solution 
and sodium bicarbonate solution) can be employed for the removal of an 
organic acid from its solution in an organic solvent, or for the removal 
of acidic impurities present in a water-insoluble solid or liquid. The 
extraction is based upon the fact that the sodium salt of the acid is 
soluble in water or in dilute alkah, but is insoluble in the organic solvent. 
Similarly, a sparingly soluble phenol, e.^., p-naphthol, CioH^.OH, may be 
removed from its solution in an organic solvent by treatment with sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

Dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid finds application in the extraction 
of basic substances from mixtures or in the removal of basic impurities. 
The dilute acid converts the base (e.ff., ammonia, amines, etc.) into a water- 
soluble salt (e.ff., ammonium chloride, amine hydrochloride). Thus 
traces of aniline may be separated from impure acetanilide by shaking 
with dilute hydrochloric acid ; the aniline is converted into the soluble 
salt (aniline hydrochloride) whilst the acetanilide remains unaffected. 

(^Id concentrated sulphuric acid will remove unsaturated hydrocarbons 
present in saturated hydrocarbons, or alcohols and ethers present in alkyl 
halides. In the former case soluble sulphonated products are formed 
whilst in the latter case alkyl hydrogen sulphates or addition complexes, 
that are soluble in the concentrated acid, are produced. 

• For a detailed discussion, see, for example, Glasstone, Teaa Book of Physical Chemistry. 
1947, p. 729 (Van Nostrand ; Macmillan). 
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1144. CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION OF 
) * LIQUIDS OR SOLIDS BY SOLVENTS 

When the organic compound is more soluble in 
water than in the organic solvent (Le., the distri¬ 
bution coefficient between the organic solvent and 
water is small, compare Section 1,22), very large 
quantities of organic solvent must be employed in 
order to obtain even a moderate extraction. This 
may be avoided by the use of an apparatus for con¬ 
tinuous extraction : only relatively small volumes 
of solvent are required. Two types of apparatus 
are used for the extraction of aqueous solutions 
according as to whether the organic solvent is heavier 
or lighter than water. Figs.//, 44, 1 and 2 illus¬ 
trate two forms of apparatus for the extraction of 
a heavier liquid by a lighter one. e.g., an aqueous 
solution by means of ether. The assembly of Fig. //, 
44, 1 is suitable for the extraction of relatively 
small volumes of solutions ; the lower end of the 
Fig. II, 44, 1. funnel may carry a sealed-in sintered glass disc to 
the circulation of the lighter solvent or it may be sealed 
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completely in the form of a smaU bulb with three 1 mm. holes blown 
near the bottom. The set-up of Fig. 11, 44, 2 is preferable where com¬ 
paratively large volumes of solutions are involved. Two-thirds of the 
solvent to be used for the extraction are placed in the 
flask A and the remainder in the wide-mouthed bottle B, 
which should be just large enough to hold the aqueous 
solution and the solvent (ether). The flask is heated on a 
steam or water bath C ; the ether vapour passes through 
the tube D into the condenser (preferably of the double 
surface type) E. The condensed ether flows through F into 
the bottle B, the contents of which are mechanicalTy stirred 
by the mercury-sealed stirrer G in order to ensure efficient 
contact of the liquids. The tube H, carrying the screw 
clip, enables the bottle to be filled or emptfed without 
disconnecting the apparatus. If the solution in A becomes 
too concentrated and consequently so hot that ether cannot 
flow back through the tube / owing to its rapid vaporisa¬ 
tion, the contents of the flask A must be removed and 

replaced by fresh solvent. 

Fig. //, 44, 3 depicts an apparatus for 

the continuous extraction of a liquid _ 

with a heavier liquid, for example, an pi„ /y yj 3 
aqueous solution by chloroform or carbon «* ' ’ • 

tetrachloride. The apparatus of Fig. II, 44, 2 can easily 
be adapted for the same purpose by arranging for the 
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Fig. II, 44, 5. 

removal of the solvent from the bottom of the extraction bottle B and 
returning it to the flask A. 

For the continuous extraction of a solid by a hot solvent, the Soxhlet 
extraction apparatus, shown in Fig. II, 44, 4, is usually employed. The 
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T ] w ..PP iq nlaced in the porous thimble A (made of tough filter 
sohd i 3 placed in the inner tube of the Soxhlet apparatus. 

Thfam-aratus iL then 6tted to a bolt-head flask C, containing the solvent, 
and to rreflux condenser D (preferably of the double s^ace type). 
The solvent is boiled gently ; the vapour passes up through the tube is 
condensed by the condenser D, and the condensed sol^t falls into the 
thimb^!-! and slowly fills the body of the Soxhlet.* Wien the solvent 
reaches the top of the tube F, it siphons over into the flask C, and thus 
removes that portion of the substance which it has extracted m A. The 
process is repeated automatically until complete extraction « effected 
The extracted compound may be isolated from its solution m C by any of 
the usual methods. One minor disadvantage of this apparat^ is that 
the temperature of the Uquid in A differs considerably from the boiling 
point of the solvent; extraction is thus effected by the lukewarm hquid 
and is therefore relatively slow, particularly if the solubihty of the sub¬ 
stance increases markedly with temperature. This disadvantage is absent 
in the modifications illustrated in Figs. II, 44, 5 and 6, in wluch 
the part of the apparatus housing the extraction thimble ^ su^ounded 
by the vapour of the solvent: extraction is accordingly effected by the 
hot solvent. In Fig. 11, 44, 6 the inner ^vide tube carrying the siphon 
tube is fused to the outer jacket, and the vapour of the solvent enters 
through the series of small holes near the top. In Fig. II, 44, 6 the 
inner tube rests on small glass supports situated at the bottom of the 

outer jacket. 


11,45. technique of SUBLIMATION 

The theory of sublimation, i.e. the direct conversion from the vapour to 
tlie solid state without the intermediate formation of the liquid state, has 

been discussed in Section 1,19. The number of 
compounds which can be purified by sublimation 
under normal pressure is comparatively small 
(these include naphthalene, anthracene, benzoic acid, 
hexachloroethane, camphor, and the quinones). The 
process does, in general, yield products of high purity, 
but considerable loss of product may occur. 

The simplest form of apparatus consists of a small 
porcelain evaporating dish covered with a filter paper 
which has been perforated with a number of small 
holes ; a watch glass of the same size, convex 
side uppermost, is placed on the filter paper. 
The substance is placed inside the dish, and 
the latter heated with a minute fiame on a wire 
gauze or sand bath. The sublimate collects in the 
watch glass, and the filter paper below prevents the 
sublimate from falling into the residue. The watch 



Fig. II, 45, 1. 


glass may be kept cool by covering it with several pieces of damp filter 

* For solids of low density, the top of the porous thimble A should be above the siphon 
tube F, otherwise the solid may tend to float out of the thimble and pass down the 
siphon tube. 
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paper, and moistening these from time to time. Another form of ap- 
paratus suitable for somewhat larger quantities of material, is shown in 
Hig.ll, 45, 1. The crude substance is placed in an evaporating dish and a 

iVater 


Fig. II, 45, 2. 



narrow ring of p 3 T:ex glass or asbestos board is fitted near the rim. The 
latter supports a filter paper or thin asbestos paper pierced \vith a number 
of small holes, and an inverted glass funnel, with a plug of glass wool in 
the stem, is supported upon the asbestos or glass ring. Upon heating the 
dish gently, the pure compound collects on the upper surface of the filter 
(or asbestos) paper or on the walls of the funnel ; the heating is stopped 
when most of the material in the dish has vaporised. Care must be taken 
that the supply of heat is adjusted so that 
the funnel does not become more than 
lukewarm. Excellent results may be ob¬ 
tained by using a funnel surrounded by a 
water jacket or ^vith a coil of copper tubing 
wound into a 60° cone and through which 
water is circulated (compare the hot water 
funnel of Fig. //, i, 6, b). An alternative 
procedure, which is particularly valuable 
for substances which sublime at a compara¬ 
tively high temperature, is to use a large 
crucible, preferably of silica, which is fitted 
into a hole in a thick asbestos board so 
that about half of the crucible projects 
beneath the board. Two nested funnels 
are inverted over the crucible, the larger 
funnel having a plug of glass wool in the 

neck. The crucible is then heated to the required temperature with an 
open flame. 

A simple apparatus for sublimation in a stream of air or inert gas is 
shown in Fig. 77, 75, 2. A is a wide-necked conical flask provided with 
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. f«-n hnlpd cork carrying a deUvery tube for the supply of air (or mert 
J^) and an adapter B ; the latter Ss loosely into a round-bottomed fl^k 
C the mouth of which is plugged with glass or cotton wool. The flask C is 
cooled by a stream of cold water, which is collected in the funnel below 
mul the iaste water is run to the sink. Upon heating the crude substance 
in the flask A, the pure material collects on the walls ot C. 

A simple apparatus for sublimation in a stream of air or of mert gas is 
shown in Fig. II, 45, 3. A is a two-necked flask equipped with a narrow 
inlet tube B with stopcock and a wide tube C 12-15 mm m diameter. 
The latter is fitted to a sintered glass crucible and the usual adapter and 
suction flask E. A weU-fitting filter paper is placed on the smtered glass 
filter plate to collect any subUmate carried by the gas stream. 

Sublimation under reduced pressure. The so-caUed 
sublimation ” may be carried out in the apparatus of Fig. If» 4. me 

“ cold finger ” is fitted into the larger tube by means of a rubber stopper 



'''o' 

Fig. II, 45, 4. 



m 



Fig. II, 45, 5 


and carries a disc slightly smaller in diameter than the outer tube; 
the pressure may be reduced by a water or oil pump. The impure 
material is placed in the wider tube, and the apparatus is exhausted. 
Upon heating gently (preferably by immersion in a bath of liquid), the 
pure substance collects on the cold surface and on the disc. The apparatus 
is available commercially in all-glass form, with a ground glass joint re¬ 
placing the rubber stopper (Fig. II, 45, 6) * ; this is intended for dealing 
with quantities of a few milligrams up to about 1 gram. It is recom¬ 
mended that the apparatus be heated in an oil bath : a direct flame may 
lead to decomposition, due to too high a temperature. 


11,46. CHROMATOGRAPHIC ADSORPTION 

Chromatography is based upon the selective adsorption from solution 
on the active surface of certain finely divided solids. Closely related 
substances exhibit different powers of adsorption, so that separations, 
which are extremely difficult by ordinary chemical methods, may be 
effected by this means. When, for example, a solution of leaf pigments 

• Supplied by J. W. Towers and Co. Ltd. 
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CaCOa 


in an organic solvent (a 3 .. a mixture of light petroleum, b.p. 60-80», and 

passed slowly through a tube packed with a white adsorbent, 
such as alumina, the individual pigments tend to be retained in different 
coloured zones, the most strongly adsorbed components being retained 
at the top and those with less affinity for the adsorbent at lower levels 
The initial separation of the different coloured layers is usually not very 
distmct but bypassing a fresh portion of the original solvent or of another 
solvent through the tube, the zones become more sharply defined and mav 
spread oyer the length of the whole column. The banded column of 
a^orbent is termed a chromatogram, and the operation is spoken of as 
the development of the chromatogram. The appearance of the chroma- 
togram oi spinach leaves is shown diagrammaticaUy 
in Fig. //, 1 ; the tube is packed with alumina 

(bottom), calcium carbonate and sugar. The resolu¬ 
tion into chIorophyU -6 (yellowish-green), chloro- 
phyU-a (bluish-green), xanthophyll (yeUow) and 
carotene (yellow) is clearly visible. Two procedures CNorophyii -1 
may be adopted in order to recover the constituents Chlorophyll - g 
of the mixture. The column of adsorbent may be 
pushed out of the tube, the various zones cut with 
a knife at the boundaries, and the coloured com¬ 
ponents extracted with a suitable solvent: this 
recovery is called elution. Alternatively, the column 
may be washed with more solvent, now termed the 
eluent (the solvent is not necessarily identical with 
that used as the developer), and each component 
collected separately as it reaches the end of the 
column and is released. 

Column chromatography was first developed by 
the American petroleum chemist D. T. Day in 1900. 

M. S. Tswett, the Polish botanist, in 1906 used 
adsorption columns in his investigations of plant 
pigments. It was not until about 1930 that the 
method was used extensively by chemists. The 
most startling results have been obtained in the 
fields of plant pigments and natural products, but 
chromatography has also many applications in ordinary laboratory prac¬ 
tice. A substance need not be highly coloured to give a visible adsorption 
band ; it must be remembered that the material retained in a zone of the 
column is in a concentrated form. Thus a pale yellow reaction product 
may be resolved by chromatography into a yellow component and a 
colourless one, and the latter may pass through into the filtrate. Fre¬ 
quently, a colour which cannot be removed by repeated recrystaUisation 
nor by treatment with decolourising carbon in the usual way is thus 
readily separated by adsorption analysis. This method of purification is 
assisted by the general tendency of coloured substances to be adsorbed 
more strongly than related substances, which are less highly coloured or 
less unsaturated. Furthermore, certain colourless substances exhibit a 
bright fluorescence in ultraviolet light, and the passage of such a substance 
through a column of adsorbent material can be followed with the aid of 


Carotene 


AhOa 


attiinMinnitir 





Fig. 11, 4G, 1. 
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a quartz mercury vapour lamp in a partiaUy darkened room Methods 
which have been developed for processing colourless and non-fluorescent 


compounds include: ^ • a i j 

1. The conversion of the compounds under mvestigation into coloi^ed 

derivatives (e.j;., the separation of carbonyl compounds by conversion mto 

their 2 ■ 4 -dinitrophenylhydrazones, etc. ; of hydrocarbons through their 

picrates ' of alcohols through their 3 : 5 -dinitrobenzoates ; of glucose 

fructose and other simple sugars through their p-phenylazobenzoyl 


2. Tlie use of an indicator or marking substance, which is adsorbed on 
the column in a position in known relation to that of the colourless sub¬ 
stance (e.j 7 ., Sudan III for isolation of Vitamin D upon alumina). 

3. The brush method ; here the substances to be separated give a colour 
test with a reagent. The developed column is extruded from the tube and 
streaked lengthwise with a brush dipped in the test reagent; the colours 

appearing on the surface of the column at 
the place touched by the reagent indicate 
the position of the zones : that part of 
the adsorbent containing the colour test 
can be readily shaved off so that it may 
be discarded. 

The chief uses of chromatographic ad¬ 
sorption include: (i) resolution of mixtiues 
into their components ; (ii) purification of 
substances (including technical products 
from their contaminants); (iii) deter¬ 
mination of the homogeneity of chemical 
substances; (iv) comparison of substances 
suspected of being identical; (v) concen¬ 
tration of materials from dilute solutions 
{e.g.y from a natural source); (vi) quantita¬ 
tive separation of one or more constituents 
from a complex mixture ; and (vii) identi- 
Fig. II, 46, 2. Fig. //, 46, 3. fixation and control of technical products. 

For further details, the student is referred to specialised works on the 



subject.* 

Apparatus. The essential part of the apparatus consists of a long 
narrow tube (20-30 cm. long and 1-3 cm. diameter) ; this holds 60-100 g. 
of adsorbent and may retain several grams of the adsorbate, although the 
amount is usually somewhat smaller. Fig. //, 46, 2 illustrates a simple 
form of apparatus ; the adsorbent is supported on a plug of cotton or 
glass wool; for wide tubes a perforated disc, covered by a pad of cotton 
or glass wool, may be used. Fig. II, 46, 3 depicts a column fitted with a 
ground glass joint and a perforated glass plate or fritted glass disc is 
sealed into the lower part of the ground joint f ; the removal of the column 


• See, for example, A. Woiseberger (Editor), Technique of Organio Chemiatry, Volume 
V. Adaorption and Chromatography, Interscience (1951) ; H. H. Strain, Chromatographio 
Adsorption Analysis, Interscience (1946). 

I Supplied by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Ck>. and, in larger sizes, by Quickfit cmd 
Quartz Ltd. 
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from the tube is a simple process. Fig. //. 46, 4 iUustrates a simple 
assembly with standard ground glass joints. On occasion substances 
have to be handled which are readily oxidised in air : a simple apparatus. 

replacement of air by an inert gas, is sho\-vn in Fig. 
the solution is run through the column with gentle suction 
(<^.680 mm.), if necessary ; a high vacuum results in the tight pacldng 
ol the ac^orbent and also in the evaporation of the solvent in the lower 
end of the column. Pressure filtration may also be employed ; the 
upper end of the column is connected through a large bottle to a rubber 
bulb or other means of exerting a slight pressure. 



Fig. 11, 46, 4. Fig. 11, 46, 5. 

Adsorbents, The most widely used adsorbent is activated aluminium 
oxide, and commercial products are available which combine high activity 
with regular grain size. Other adsorbents include magnesium oxide, 
magnesium carbonate, magnesium trisilicate, calcium carbonate, barium 
carbonate, calcium hydroxide, calcium sulphate, silica gel, glucose, 
lactose, inulin, starch, cellulose and Fuller’s earth. They are all employed 
in the form of uniform white powders : the inorganic compounds may 
usually be improved by heating at 200-230®. Diatomaceous earth 
filter aids (sold under various trade names—Filter Cel, Super-Cel, Clara- 
Cel, etc.), although sometimes employed as adsorbents, find their main 
application for improving the solvent flow rate through columns of other 
adsorbents : for this purpose they are mixed with the finely-powdered 
adsorbent in a suitable ratio ; uniform packing of the column is also 
facilitated by their use. Table II, 46, 1, due largely to Strain, gives a list 
of adsorbents in increasing order of adsorption. 


* Supplied by Quickfit and Quartz Ltd. 
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Table II. 46.1. Graded Series 

1. Sucrose, starch. 

2. Inulin. 

3. Talc. 

4. Sodium carbonate. 

6. Calcium carbonate. 

6. Calcium phosphate. 

7. Magnesium carbonate. 


OF Adsorbents 

8. Magnesia. 

9. Lime. 

10. Activated silicic acid. 

11. Activated magnesium silicate. 

12. Activated alumina. 

13. Fuller’s earth. 


O 


Formation of an adsorption column. In order to obtain satis¬ 
factory results, the tube must be uniformly packed with the adsorbent. 
Uneven distribution leads to the formation of cracks and channels. K 
there is any doubt concerning the uniformity of the adsorbent powder, it 
should be sifted before use. The necessary support for the column (glass 
wool or cotton wool plug ; perforated porcelain plate, or sintered glass 
plate, with filter paper circle, etc.) is placed in the tube, the latter is 

clamped or held vertically, and the adsorbent added 
portionwise. The first portion should be about twice the 
size of those that follow. For tubes up to one cm. diameter, 
the individual portions are pressed down with a flattened 
glass rod. For wider tubes, a cylindrical wooden pestle 
(walnut wood is recommended), slightly convex in the centre 
(Fig. II, 46, G), is used ; the area of the conical end should 
be two-thirds to three-quarters of that of the tube. The 
adsorbent is pressed down by a short vigorous tapping 
from a height of 3 to 6 cm. With certain adsorbents, a 
slight vacuum is created as the pestle is raised and a cloud 
of fine powder may be formed ; this is avoided if a slight 
rotary movement is given to the pestle as it is raised, or by 
slightly turning the glass tube with the left hand each time the pestle is 
lifted. From one-fifth to one-third of the tube should be left empty. 
The amount of adsorbent is usually generous compared with the quantity 






Fig. II, 46, 6. 


of material to be adsorbed. 

Another method of filling the column consists in placing the adsorbent 
and solvent in a separatory funnel, fitted with an efficient stirrer (e.g,. 
Fig.//, 56, 31, a, a “link” t 3 rpe), and allowing the resulting slurry to 
flow through the tap into the clean, dry column. The adsorbent settles 
fairly rapidly under gravity, and the process may be assisted by gently 
tapping the tube. A packing, free from air bubbles, is thus obtained. 

When the adsorbent has been introduced into the tube, the latter is 
fitted into a filter flask (see Fig. II, 46, 2) to which a pump is attached; 
the pump is run slowly and the column is again pressed down gently with 
the wooden pestle. The circumference of the upper surface is gently 
and uniformly tapped, especially where it is in contact with the glass 
surface, for about one minute; air bubbles and channels are thus avoided 
when the solution is poured in. Some workers place a loose plug of 
cotton wool or a circle of filter paper at the top of the column in order 
to protect the solid from disturbance when the liquid is introduced. 

Another procedure, which is sometimes adopted, consists in adding a 
suspension of the adsorbent in petroleum ether (b.p. ca. 60-80°) in small 
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portions to the tube, fixed vertically and connected to the pump through 
a stopcock. After each addition, suction is applied, first gently and then 
somewhat more strongly ; the surface of the column must at all times be 
covered with petroleum ether. 

Selection of solvents. The choice of solvent will naturally depend in 
the first place upon the solubilit^'^ relations of the substance. If this is 
already in solution, for example, as an extract, it is usually evaporated to 
dryness under reduced pressure and then dissolved in a suitable medium ; 
the solution must be dilute since crystallisation in the column must be 
avoided. The solvents generally employed possess boiUng points between 
40° and 85°. The most widely used medium is light petroleum (b.p. not 
above 80°) ; others are cyc/ohexane, carbon disulphide, benzene, chloro¬ 
form, carbon tetrachloride, methylene chloride, ethyl acetate, ethyl 
alcohol, acetone, ether and acetic acid. 

It is important to appreciate clearly the function of solvents in cliromato- 
graphic adsorption. Whereas in any one analysis only one adsorbent will 
normally be employed, several solvents may be used. Solvents have a 
triple role :— 

(i) They serve to introduce the mixture to the column. 

(ii) They effect the process of development by which the zones of the 
chromatogram are separated to their fullest extent. When used for this 
purpose, the solvents are termed developers. 

(iii) They remove the required content of each zone from the mechanic¬ 
ally separated parts of the column, or from the column as a whole, the 
passage of the zone through the column being followed by physical 
methods (colour, fluorescence in ultraviolet light, etc.). Solvents utilised 
for removing the various components of a mixture as separated on a 
column are called eluents. 

While the same solvent may serve throughout, it is often necessary to 
use different solvents at different stages of the chromatographic separation. 

Reference has already been made to the choice of solvent for introducing 
the mixture to the column. Generally speaking, adsorption takes place 
most readily from non-polar solvents, such as petroleum ether or benzene, 
and least from highly polar solvents such as alcohols, esters and pyridine. 
Frequently the solvent for introducing the mixture to the column and 
the developer are so chosen that the same solvent serves the dual 


purpose. 

The developer is generally a solvent in which the components of the 
mixture are not too soluble and is usually a solvent of low molecular 
weight. The adsorbent is selected so that the solvent is adsorbed some¬ 
what but not too strongly ; if the solvent is adsorbed to some extent, it 
helps to ensure that the components of the mixture to be adsorbed will not 
be too firmly bound. Usually an adsorbate adheres to any one adsorbent 
more firmly in a less polar solvent, consequently when, as frequently 
occurs, a single dense adsorption zone is obtained with light petroleum and 
develops only slowly when washed with this solvent, the development may 
be accelerated by passing to a more polar solvent. Numerous adsorbates 
are broken up by methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol or acetone. It is not 
generally necessary to employ the pure alcohol; the addition from 0 • 5 to 
2 per cent, to the solvent actually used suffices in most cases. 


6 
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Tlie clioice of an eluent is governed by a few simple and obvious rules. 
It should be a liquid which is a good solvent for the components to be 
eluted The eluent may be well adsorbed itself, so that its solvent 
action'is assisted by its displacing action at the interface ; or one may 
add to the eluent some strongly adsorbed substance to promote this dis¬ 
placement. The eluent should be easily removable from the desorbed 
component ; low-boiling eluents may be used to elute high-boiling sub¬ 
stances ; basic or acidic solvents may be employed to elute stable neutral 
compounds, or neutral solvents to elute acidic or basic substances. The 
following Table of a graded series of eluents may be found useful. 


Table II, 46.2. Graded Series of Eluents 


1. Petroleum ether, b.p. 30-60®. 

2. Petroleum ether, b.p. 50-70°. 

3. Carbon tetrachloride. 

4. Cyclohexane. 

5. Benzene. 

6. Ether (absolute). 

7. Acetone (anhydrous). 


8. Chloroform. 

9. Ethyl acetate. 

10. Ethanol. 

11. Methanol.- 

12. Ethyl acetate. 

13. Pyridine. 

14. Glacial acetic acid. 


The value of a graded series of eluents is that if one member of the series 
succeeds in desorbing a portion of an adsorbate, then another more power¬ 
ful eluent should remove a further portion of the adsorbate. By m i x ing 
the eluents in various proportions, a finer gradation may be obtained, c.y., 
petroleum ether ; benzene and petroleum ether ; benzene and ether; 
ether and acetone, etc. 

Introducing the solution. The top of the column is covered with a 
circle of filter paper or a loose plug of cotton wool and is washed with 
some of the solvent; the rate of flow is observed under slight suction 
(Fig. //, 46, 2) or under slight pressure. The solvent should percolate 
at the rate of 4-10 cm. per minute in a 2 cm. tube, and about 20-40 cm. 
per minute in a 5 cm. tube. The solution is added through a funnel or, 
better, through a tap funnel. The upper surface of the column must 
remain covered with liquid from the introduction of the first liquid to the 
end of the development; if this precaution is not observed, the column 
may, in some circumstances, dry so quickly as to shrink and this may 
sometimes lead to the oxidation of the adsorbate. When suction is 
applied (Fig.//, 46, 2), the stopcock of the filter flask should be closed 
after a suitable pressure has been established in order to avoid evaporation 
and to maintain a steady suction. As the last portion of the solution 
enters the column, the tap funnel is filled with the developing solution. 
After filtration is complete, the contents are dried in air or oxygen. The 
adsorbent may be pushed out completely with the wooden pestle or 
plunger (Fig. 11, 44, 6) and the zones cut with a knife or scalpel, or the 
coloured zones may be separated as they leave the tube. The individual 
homogeneous portions of the column are broken up, immediately dropped 
into the eluent, and stirred ; the suspension is filtered on a sintered glass 
funnel, and the filter cake is washed. Control of homogeneity is best 
carried out by repeating the chromatographic adsorption. 

In another procedure, the column of adsorbent is not removed from 
the glass tube. The developed chromatogram is treated either with a 
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single eluent or with a succession of solvents having increasingly powerful 
eluent actions. The various portions of the adsorbate are thus tlriv'en 
through the column, and the separate fractions of the filtrate are collected 
in different receivers. The series of filtrates constitutes the liquid chro¬ 
matogram. The process is frequently applied to complex mixtures: 
the filtrates thus obtained can sometimes be passed again through a 
column. ^ 

11,47. PURIFICATION OF THE COMMON 

ORGANIC SOLVENTS 

Reasonably pure solvents are required for many organic reactions and 
for recrystalUsations ; methods for obtaining these from commercial 
products will accordingly be described. Frequently, the pure solvent 
{e.g., the analytical reagent) can be purchased, but the cost is usually 
high, particularly if comparatively large volumes are required. Further¬ 
more, it is excellent practice for the student to purify inexpensive com¬ 
mercial solvents. 

7. Absolute diethyl ether. The chief impurities in commercial ether 
(sp. gr. 0*720) are water, ethyl alcohol, and, in samples which have been ex¬ 
posed to the air and light for some time, “ ethyl peroxide.” The presence 
of peroxides may be detected either by the liberation of iodme (brown 
colouration or blue colouration with starch solution) when a small sample 
is shaken with an equal volume of 2 per cent, potassium iodide solution 
and a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, or by carrying out the 
” perchromic acid ” test of inorganic analysis with potassium dichromate 
solution acidified with dilute sulphuric acid. The peroxides may be 
removed by shaking with a concentrated solution of a ferrous salt, say, 
5-10 g. of ferrous salt (= 10-20 ml. of the prepared concentrated solution) 
to 1 litre of ether. The concentrated solution of ferrous salt is prepared 
either from 60 g. of crystallised ferrous sulphate, 6 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 110 ml. of water or from 100 g. of crystaUised ferrous 
chloride, 42 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 85 ml. of 
water.* Peroxides may also be removed by shaking with an aqueous 
solution of sodium sulphite (for the removal with stannous chloride, see 
Section VI.12). 

In practice, it is best to purify a quantity, say one Winchester quart 
bottle, of technical 0-720 ether to cover the requirements of a group of 
students. The ” Wmehester quart ” of ether is divided into two approxi¬ 
mately equal volumes, and each is shaken vigorously in a large separatory 
funnel with 10-20 ml. of the above ferrous solution diluted with 100 ml. 
of water. The latter is removed, the ether transferred to the Winchester 
bottle, and 160-200 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride is added. The 
mixture is allowed to stand for at least 24 hours with occasional shaking. 
Both the water and the alcohol present are thus largely removed. The 
ether is then filtered through a large fluted filter paper into another clean 
dry Winchester bottle {CA UTION: all flames in the vicinity must be 

• Traces of aldehyde are produced. If ether of a high degree of purity is required, it 
should be further shaken with 0-6 per cent, potassium permanganate solution (to convert 
the aldehyde into acid), then with 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and finally with 
water. 
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extincuished). Fine sodium wire (about 7 g.) is then introduced directly 
into the ether with the aid of a sodium press (Fig. 7/. 47, 1).* The 
latter consists of a rigid metal framework, which can be attached to the 
bench by means of a single bolt (as in the Figure). An adjustable bottle 
stand is provided so that bottles up to a capacity of one Winchester quart 
can be used and their necks brought up to the underside of the mould. 
The plunger is of stainless steel as is also the one piece mould and die. (A 
number of dies of various sizes, thus giving sodium wire of different dia^ 
meters, are usually available for alternative use.) The die is nearly filled 
with lumps of sodium, then placed in position in the press, and the plimger 
slowly screwed down. As soon as the sodium wire emerges from the die, 
the Winchester bottle containing the ether is held immediately beneath 
the die, and the plunger is gradually lowered until all the sodium has been 



forced as a fine wire into the ether. The Winchester bottle is then closed 
by a rubber stopper carrying a drying tube filled loosely with cotton wool 
or with calcium chloride (to exclude moisture and permit the escape of 
hydrogen), and the ether is allowed to stand for about 24 hours. The steel 
die must be removed from the press after use, any residual sodium de¬ 
stroyed with methylated spirit, and then thoroughly dried, preferably in the 
steam oven ; the plunger should also be swabbed with a rag or filter paper 
soaked in methylated spirit. If, on the following day, no bubbles of hydro¬ 
gen rise from the sodium in the ether and the latter still possesses a bright 
surface, the Winchester bottle is closed by its own ground glass stopper or 
by a rubber stopper, and preserved in the dark (to check the formation 
of peroxides as far as possible) in a cool place remote from flames. If, 
however, the surface of the sodium wire is badly attacked, due to in¬ 
sufficient drying with the calcium chloride, the ether must be filtered 
through a fluted filter paper into another clean, dry Winchester bottle 
and the treatment with sodium repeated. The absolute diethyl ether 

• Supplied by Griffin and George Ltd., Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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thus prepared is suitable for use in the Grignard reaction. If a fresh 
supply of high-grade ether, e.g., ether for anaesthesia, sp. gr. 0-720, or of 
analytical reagent quality, is available, the treatment with ferrous salt 
solution may be omitted. 

W hen ether is allowed to stand for some time in contact with air and 
exposed to light, slight oxidation occurs with the formation of the highly 
explosive diethyl peroxide, (CgHjlgOg. The danger from this unstable 
comi^ound becomes apparent at the conclusion of the distillation of 
impiu'e ether, when the comparatively non-volatile peroxide becomes 
concentrated in the distillation flask ; a serious explosion may result if 
an attempt be made to evaporate the ether to dryness. In the extraction 
of an organic compound with ether and the subsequent removal of the 
solvent, the presence of the residual compound seems largely to eliminate 
the danger due to traces of peroxides. Nevertheless, ether, whicli has 
been standing for several months in a partially filled bottle exposed to 
light and air, should be tested for peroxides and, if present, should be 
eliminated by treatment with an acid solution of a ferrous salt or with a 
solution of sodium sulphite, as described in the previous paragraph. 
Peroxide formation takes place with all ethers, but particularly with 
di-t50-propyl ether. 

Attention is directed to the fact that ether is highly inflammable and 
also extremely volatile (b.p. 35°), and great care should be taken that 
there is no naked flame in the vicinity of the liquid (see Section 11,14). 
Under no circumstances should ether be distilled over a bare flame, but 
always from a steam bath or an electrically-heated water bath {Fig, 77,5,1), 
and with a highly efficient double surface condenser. In the author’s 
laboratory a special lead-covered bench is set aside for distillations with 
ether and other inflammable solvents. The author’s “ ether still ” consists 
of an electrically-heated water bath (Fig. 77, 5, 1), fitted with the usual 
concentric copper rings ; two 10-inch double surface condensers (Davies 
type) are suitably supported on stands with heavy iron bases, and a bent 
adaptor is fitted to the second condenser furthermost from the w'ater 
bath. The flask containing the ethereal solution is supported on the water 
bath, a short fractionating column or a simple bent stiU head is fitted into 
the neck of the flask, and the still head is connected to the condensers 
by a cork ; the recovered ether is collected in a vessel of appropriate size. 

2. Di-iso-propyl ether. The commercial product usually contains 
appreciable quantities of peroxides ; these should be removed by treat¬ 
ment wdth an acidified solution of a ferrous salt or wdth a solution of 
sodium sulphite (see under Diethyl ether). The ether is then dried with 
anhydrous calcium chloride and distilled. Pure di-wo-propyl ether has 
b.p. 68-5°/760 mm. 

3. Di-n-butyl ether. Technical 7i-butyl ether does not usually con¬ 
tain appreciable quantities of peroxides, unless it has been stored for a 
prolonged period. It should, however, be tested for peroxides, and, if 
the test is positive, the ether should be shaken wdth an acidified solution 
of a ferrous salt or with a solution of sodium sulphite (see under Diethyl 
ether). The ether is dried with anhydrous calcium chloride, and distilled 
through a fractionating column : the portion, b.p. 140-141°, is collected. 
If a fraction of low boiling point is obtained, the presence of n-butyl 
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alcohol is indicated and may be removed by shalung twice with an equal 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid (see, however, Section 111,57), 
followed by washing with water and drying. Pure di-n-butyl ether has 

b.p. 14I°/765 mm. . 

4. Absolute ethyl alcohol. Ethyl alcohol of a high degree of punty 

is frequently required in preparative organic chemistry. For some pur¬ 
poses alcohol of ca. 99-5 per cent, purity is satisfactory ; this grade may 
be purchased (the “ absolute alcohol ” of commerce), or it may be con¬ 
veniently prepared by the dehydration of rectified spirit with quicklime. 
Rectified spirit is the constant boiling point mixture which ethyl alcohol 
forms with water, and usually contains 95*6 per cent, of alcohol by 
weight. Wherever the term rectified spirit is used in this book, approxi¬ 
mately 95 per cent, ethyl alcohol is to be understood. 

Dehydration of rectified spirit by quicklime. It is convenient to work 
with one Winchester quart bottle of rectified spirit (2-2*25 litres) ; con¬ 
siderable time is saved and sufficient of the product is obtained for the 
requirements of a large group of students. The quicklime should be 
freshly prepared by strongly heating lumps of clean marble in a muffle 
furnace (preferably electrically-heated) for 3-6 hours ; the product must 
be stored, directly it cools, in a well-stoppered bottle, although, wherever 
possible, it should be used immediately after its preparation. K com¬ 
mercial quicklime is employed, it should be similarly heated in a muffle 
furnace for 1-2 hours immediately before use. The contents of one 
Winchester bottle of rectified spirit (2-2*26 litres) are poured into a 
3-4 litre round-bottomed Pyrex flask, about 600 g. of freshly-bumt 
quicklime are introduced, and the flask fitted with a double surface con¬ 
denser carrying a drying tube (this may be filled with cotton wool or with 
anhydrous calcium chloride between plugs of glass wool placed at either 
end of the tube) on top (see Fig. //, 23, 7). The mixture is gently refluxed 
on a water bath for 6 hours, and allowed to stand overnight. In the 
meantime, purified glass wool is prepared by boiling a little glass wool 
with concentrated nitric acid for 30 minutes, washing thoroughly with 
distilled water in order to remove adhering acid, and drying in the steam 
oven. The purified glass wool is packed tightly into a wide glass tube, 
bent as shown in Fig. //, 47, 2, and the complete apparatus is assembled. 
The glass wool will completely retain any finely-divided lime which tends 
to pass over with the alcohol; alternatively, a splash head—as for 
ammonia distillation—may be used. The receiver consists of a clean, 
dry Winchester bottle in which the “ absolute ** alcohol will subsequently 
be stored. The special adapter shown is easily prepared by sealing a short 
length of glass tubing to the ordinary form of adapter and attaching a 
drying tube containing cotton wool or anhydrous calcium chloride. 
Rubber stoppers should be used throughout. The flask is heated on a 
water or steam bath, and the first 10-16 ml. of distillate are discarded. 
When most of the alcohol has passed over, the rate of distillation will 
slacken appreciably even on a boiling water bath ; a cloth or towel should 
then be wrapped round the flask, when the rate of distillation will increase. 
The alcohol obtained in this way is very hygroscopic, and the bottle 
should be closed by a well-fitting, ground glass stopper or by a tightly- 
fitting rubber stopper. A bark cork is not recommended as this may 
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contain an appreciable quantity of water unless it has been previously 
dried at about 120°. The product is generally termed “ absolute ” ethyl 
alcohol, although it usually still contains about 0-5 per cent, of water. 
The exact water content may be computed from a density determination 
or by the critical solution temperature procedure described in Section 1,9. 

5. Extremely dry (or “ super-dry **) ethyl alcohol. The jnelds 
in several organic preparations {e.g., malonic ester syntheses, reduction 
with sodium and ethyl alcohol, veronal s^mthesis) are considerably 
improved b^'^ the use of alcohol of 99*8 per cent, purit^^ or higher. This 
very high grade ethyl alcohol may be prepared in several ways from 
commercial “ absolute ” alcohol or from the product of dehydration of 
rectified spirit with quicklime (see under 4). 



Method 1 (Lund and Bjerrum, 1931). The procedure depends upon 
the reactions : 

Mg + 2 CoH60H = Hj, + Mg(0C2H5)2 (1) ; 

Mg(OC 2 H 5)2 + 2 H 2 O = Mg(OH )2 + 2 C 2 H 5 OH ( 2 ) . 

Reaction (1) usually proceeds readily provided the magnesium is activated 
with iodine and the water content does not exceed one per cent. Sub¬ 
sequent interaction between the magnesium ethoxide and water gives 
the highly insoluble magnesium hydroxide ; only a slight excess of 
magnesium is therefore necessary. 

A dry 1 • 5 or 2 litre round-bottomed Pyrex flask is fitted with a double 
surface condenser and a drying tube (the latter may contain either cotton 
wool or anhydrous calcium chloride between plugs of glass wool). Eive 
grams of clean dry magnesium turnings and 0*5 g. of iodine are placed 
in the flask, followed by 50—75 ml. of the 99-b per cent, alcohol. The 
mixture is warmed until the iodine has disappeared : if a lively evolution 
of hydrogen does not set in, a further 0 • 5 g. of iodine is added. Heating 
is continued until all the magnesium is converted into the ethylate. 
Nine hundred ml. of the “ absolute ” alcohol are then added, and the 
mixture is refluxed for 30 minutes. The alcohol is distilled off directly 
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into the vessel in which it is to be stored, using an apparatus similar 
to that of Fig.//, 47, 2. The purity of the alcohol exceeds 99*96 per 
cent., provided adequate precautions are taken to protect the dis¬ 
tillate from atmospheric moisture. The super-dry alcohol is exceedingly 

hygroscopic. 

If the alcohol is required for conductivity or other physico-chemical work 
and traces of bases are objectionable, these may be removed by redistillation 
from a little 2:4: 6-trinitrobenzoic acid. This acid is selected because it is 
not csterified by alcohols, consequently no water is introduced into the alcohol. 

Method 2 (E. L. Smith, 1927). Sodium alone cannot be used for the 
complete removal of water in ethyl alcohol owing to the equilibrium 
between the resulting sodium hydroxide and ethyl alcohol : 

NaOH + CgH^OH ^ CaH^ONa -h HgO (3). 

If, however, the sodium hydroxide is removed by allowing it to react 
with excess of an ester of high boding point, such as ethyl succinate or 
etliyl phthalate, super-dry ethyl alcohol may be obtained : 

-1- 2NaOH = C 2 H 4 (COONa )2 + 2 C 2 H 6 OH (4). 

The ethyl alcohol is easily removed from the excess of ester by distillation 
through a short column. 

The apparatus consists of a 1 • 6 or 2 litre round-bottomed Pyrex flask 
fitted with an Allihn condenser (Fig.//, /, 4, d). The upper end of the 
latter carries a short still head to which is attached a Liebig condenser 
set for downward distillation ; the last-named is connected to a modified 
adapter and receiver as in Fig. //, 47, 2. The apparatus must be per¬ 
fectly dry ; rubber stoppers are used throughout. One litre of “ absolute*’ 
alcohol of approximately 99*6 per cent, strength, together with 7 g. of 
clean dry sodium, are placed in the flask. When the sodium has reacted, 
26 g. of pure ethyl succinate or 27*5 g. of pure ethyl phthalate are intro¬ 
duced, and the mixture gently refluxed for 2 hours whilst a rapid stream 
of water is passed through the Allihn condenser. The water in the reflux 
condenser is then allowed to run out, and the mixture is distiQed from a 
water or steam bath ; the first 26 ml. of alcohol are rejected. The water 
content of the resulting ethyl alcohol should not exceed 0*06 per cent, 
and, if moisture has been rigidly excluded, may be as low as 0* 01 per cent. 
The super-dry alcohol must be kept in a tightly stoppered bottle owing to 
its extremely hygroscopic character. 

If preferred, the following alternative procedure may be adopted. 
The “ absolute ” alcohol is placed in a 1 • 5 or 2 litre three-necked flask 
equipped with a double surface reflux condenser and a mercury-sealed 
mechanical stirrer; the third neck is closed with a dry stopper. The 
sodium is introduced and, when it has reacted completely, the ester 
is added and the mixture is gently refluxed for 2 hours. The reflux 
condenser is then rapidly disconnected and arranged for downward 
distillation with the aid of a short still head or “ knee tube.” The other 
experimental details are as above except that the mixture is stirred 
during the distillation ; bumping is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Method 3 (F Adickes, 1930). The experimental procedure is similar 
to that described in Method 2 except that excess of ethyl formate (b.p. 
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64°/760 mm.) is employed to remove all the sodium hydroxide in the 
equilibrium of equation (3) : 

HCOOC 2 H 5 + NaOH = HCOONa + C^H^OH ( 0 ). 

The sodium formate is sparingly soluble in ethyl alcohol and therefore 
separates out. The residual ethyl formate is catalj'tically decomposed 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide at the boiling point of the ethyl 
alcohol, i.e.y by refluxing the mixture : 

HCOOC 2 H 5 = CO + C 2 H 5 OH ( 6 ). 

One litre of commercial “ absolute ” alcohol (or any ethyl alcohol of 
99 per cent, purity or better) is treated with 14 g. of clean, day sodium ; 
when the sodium has completely reacted, 40 g. of pure ethyl formate are 
added. The mixture is refluxed for 2-3 houis, and the dry alcohol is 
distilled off as in MetJiod 2 ; the first 25 ml. of distillate are discarded. 
The super-dry alcohol contains about 0-03 per cent, of water. 

6. Absolute methyl alcohol. The synthetic methanol now available 
is suitable for most purposes without purification : indeed, some manu¬ 
facturers claim a purity of 99*85 per cent, with not more than 0*1 per 
cent, by weight of water and not more than 0*02 per cent, by weight of 
acetone. Frequently, however, the acetone content may be as high as 
0* 1 per cent, and the water content 0*5-1 per cent. 

Water may be removed, if necessary, by treatment with quicklime as 
detailed under Ethyl alcohol (4), but the method is wasteful and is not 
generally employed unless the water content is comparatively high, say 
above 3-4 per cent. An excellent method of particular value in recovering 
the alcohol, consists in fractionating through a highly efficient column 
(compare Sections 11,15 and 11,17) ; no constant boiling point mixture 
is formed as with ethyl alcohol. The boiling point of the pure methyl 
alcohol is 65°/760 mm. Methyl alcohol is highly inflammable and 
adequate precautions against fire must be taken (compare Section 11,14). 

Genuine absolute methyl alcohol may be readily prepared from the 
99-1- per cent, product (the usual commercial “ absolute ” methanol) by 
treatment with magnesium activated by iodine ; the dehydration is due 
essentially to the magnesium methylate formed (compare Method i in 5). 
Five grams of clean, dry magnesium turnings and 0*5 g. of resublimed 
iodine are placed in a 2-litre round-bottomed Pyiex flask and the latter 
fitted with a double surface reflux condenser : 50-76 ml. of the methyl 
alcohol are added through the condenser and the mixture is warmed 
(preferably on a water bath) until the iodine disappears. Hydrogen is 
usually soon vigorously evolved and it may be necessary to remove the 
flame from beneath the flask (or to remove the flask from the water bath). 
If a vigorous evolution of hydrogen does not take place, a further 0*5 g. 
of iodine is added and the mixture is heated until all the magnesium has 
been converted into the methoxide. Nine hundred ml. of the methyl 
alcohol are then added, and the mixture boiled for 30 minutes under 
reflux. The product is then distilled with exclusion of moisture, using 
the apparatus of Fig. //, 47, 2; the first 25 ml. of distillate are 
discarded. 

If the small proportion of acetone present in synthetic methyl alcohol 
is objectionable, it may be removed when present in quantities up to 
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oiie per cent by the following procedure (Morton and Mark, 1934). A 
mi>:t^e of 500 ml. of the alcohol, 25 ml. of furfural, and 60 “J- of ^ Per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution is refluxed in a 2-htre round-bottomed 
flask fitted with a double surface condenser, for 6-12 hours. A resm is 
formed, which carries dowm all the acetone present. The alcohol is then 
carefully fractionated through an efficient column (e.p., a modified Hempel 
column or a Widmer column, Section II, 17) ; the first 5 ml. contain a 
trace of formaldehyde and are rejected. The recovery of methyl alcohol 

is about 95 per cent. , , u i • 

7. n-Propyl alcohol. The purest commercial n-propyl alcohol is 

dried with anhydrous potassium carbonate or with anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and distilled through an efficient fractionating column. The 
fraction, b.p. 96 *5-97 *67760 mm., is collected. If the alcohol is required 
perfectly dry, it may be treated with magnesium activated with iodine 
(see under 5, Method 1) ; alternatively, the ester method with w-propyl 
succinate or n-propyl phthalaie may be used (see under 5, Method 2), 

8. isoPropyl alcohol. Two technical grades are usually marketed 
with wopropyl alcohol contents of 91 per cent, and 99 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. The former has a b.p. of about 80*3® and is a constant boiling 
point mixture with water ; it * may be refluxed with excess of freshly- 
burnt quickhme, distilled from the lime, and then refractionated. The 
latter * is dried with anhydrous calcium and distilled through a column. 
The fraction, b.p. 82-83°/760 mm., is collected. 

9. Higher alcohols. These may be purified by drying with anhydrous 
potassium carbonate or with anhydrous calcium sulphate, and frac¬ 
tionated after filtration from the desiccant. Bark corks (or ground glass 
joints) should be used; rubber stoppers are slightly attacked. The 
boiling points of the fractions to be collected are as follows :— 

n-Buiyl alcohol, b.p. 116*5-118®/760 mm, 

i^o-Butyl alcohol, b.p. 106*5-107*67760 mm. 

sec.-Butylalcohol, b.p. 99-100°/760 mm. 

tert.-Butyl alcohol, b.p. 81*6-82*6°/760 mm., m.p. 26*6®. 

n-Amyl alcohol, b.p. 136-137 •6®/760 mm. 

iso-Amyl alcohol (of fermentation origin), “ primary woamyl alcohol,** 
b.p. 131-132®/760 mm. 

\&o-Amyl alcohol (synthetic), “ primary woamyl alcohol,** b.p. 130- 
131®/760 mm. 

n-Hexyl alcohol, b.p. 166* 6-167 •6®/760 mm. 


If the perfectly anhydrous alcohols are required, the redistilled alcohol 
may be treated with the appropriate alkyl phthalate or succinate as 
already detailed under Ethyl alcohol (6). 

10. Mono-alkyl ethers of ethylene glycol, ROCHgCHgOH. The 
mono-methyl, ethyl and 7i-butyl ethers are inexpensive and are kno^vn as 
methyl celloaolve, cdlosolve, and butyl cellosolve respectively. They are 
completely miscible with water, and are excellent solvents. The com¬ 


mercial products are purified by drying over anhydrous potassium 
carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate, followed by fractionation after 


* It IB recommended that the Mopropanol be tested for peroxides and, if present, 

removed by refluxing with solid stannous chloride (for details, see conoludine paragraph 
of Section VI,12). © r -e r 
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the removal of the desiccant. The hoiling points of the pure products 
are :— 


ethylene glycol monomethyl ether (or p-methox 3 ^ethyl alcohol) 
b.p. 124-57760 mm. 

ethylene glycol monoethyl ether (or S-ethoxyethyl alcohol), b p 
1357760 mm. 

ethylene glycol mono-n-butyl ether (or (3-n-butox\^ethyl alcohol), 
b.p. 1717760 mm. 

11. Mono-alkyl ethers of diethylene glycol, 


ROCH2CH2OCH2CH2OH. 


The mono-methyl, ethyl and n-butyl ethers are inexpensive commercial 
products and are known as methyl carbitol, carbitol and butyl carbitol 
respectively. They are all completely miscible with water and are 
purified as already described for the “ cellosolves ” (7^?). The boiling 
points of the pure compounds are :— 


diethylene glycol monoethyl ether, b.p. 1947760 mm. 
diethylene glycol monoethyl ether, b.p. 198-57760 mm. 
diethylene glycol mono-w-butyl ether, b.p. 230-57760 mm. 

Note. 

The solvents, enumerated under 10 and 11, may contain traces of “ peroxides.” 
These can be removed either by refluxing over anhydrous stannous chloride (see 
concluding paragraph of Section VI, 12) or by filtration under slight pressure 
through a column of activated alumina. 


12. Di-alkyl ethers of ethylene glycol, ROCHgCHaOR. The 
dimethyl ether, b.p, 857760 mm., is miscible with water, is a good solvent 
for organic compounds, and is an excellent inert reaction medium. The 
diethyl ether {diethyl celloaolve), b.p. 121 *57760 mm., is partially miscible 
with water (21 per cent, at 20®). 

The diethjd ether of diethylene glycol* {diethyl carbitol), b.p. 186°/ 
760 mm., is completely miscible with water. The above three ethers 
may be purified by distillation from sodium. 

13. Acetone. The analytical reagent grade contains about 1 per cent, 
of water and meets most requirements. Synthetic acetone of a high 
degree of purity (water content about 1 per cent.) is also available as a 
technical product. 

Commercial acetone may be purified in several ways :— 

(а) The acetone is refluxed with successive small quantities of potassium 
permanganate until the violet colour persists. It is then dried with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate,f filtered 
from the desiccant, and fractionated : precautions are taken to exclude 
moisture. 

(б) To 700 ml. of acetone, b.p. 66-57®, contained in a litre bottle, a 
solution of 3 g. of silver nitrate in 20 ml. of water is added, followed by 
20 ml. of 7^-sodium hydroxide solution, and the mixture is shaken for 

* Much useful information on these and other solvents will be found in the booklet 
SyiUheiic Organic Chemicals issued by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 

I Anhydrous calcium chloride should not be used as some chemical combination occurs. 
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about 10 minutes. The mixture is then filtered, dried with anhydrous 
calcium sulphate, and distilled. 

(c) When only a relatively small quantity of pure dry acetone is re¬ 
quired, it may be purified through the bisulphite compound : the latter is 
decomposed with sodium carbonate solution (for details, see \mdeT Methyl 
ethyl ketone, 14), dried over anhydrous calcium sulphate, and distilled. 

A more convenient procedure is to make use of the addition compound 
with sodium iodide (Nal.SCaHgO), which decomposes on gentle heating 
and is particularly well adapted for the preparation of pure acetone. 
One hundred grams of finely powdered sodium iodide are dissolved imder 
reflux in 440 g. of boiling commercial acetone, and the solution is cooled 
in a mixture of ice and salt (—8®). The crystals are filtered off, and 
quickly transferred to a dry distilling flask, connected to an efficient 
condenser and to a receiver cooled in ice. Upon gentle warming, the 
acetone distils rapidly. Pure acetone has b.p. 56*2®/760 mm., and is 
highly inflammable. 

14. Methyl ethyl ketone. This excellent solvent has properties 
similar to those of acetone but it has a somewhat higher boiling point and 
is therefore less inflammable. A preliminary purification is effected by 
dr^dng the commercial product with anhydrous potassium carbonate or 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, filtering from the desiccant, and fraction¬ 
ating through an efficient column ; the fraction, b.p. 79-80®, is collected 
separately, and is quite satisfactory for recrystallisations. This may be 
further puiified either through the bisulphite addition compound or 
through the sodium iodide addition compound. The methyl ethyl ketone 
b.p. 79-80®, is shaken with excess of saturated sodium bisulphite solution 
until reaction ceases, cooled to 0®, the bisulphite compound filtered off, 
washed with a little ether, and then dried in the air. The dry bisulphite 
compound is decomposed with a slight excess of sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tion, and distilled in steam. The ketone is salted out from the distillate 
with potassium carbonate, separated, dried with anhydrous potassium 
carbonate (this will also remove traces of sulphur dioxide and carbon 
dioxide present), and, after filtration, allowed to stand for several hours 
over anhydrous calcium sulphate. It is then distilled. In the sodium 
iodide method, the ketone is saturated with sodium iodide by boiling 
under reflux, the solution is filtered through a hot water funnel, cooled 
in a freezing mixture, the white crystals (which have a m.p. of 73-74®) 
filtered off, and fractionally distilled through a column. Pure methyl 
ethyl ketone has b.p. 79*6®/760 mm. 

15. Benzene. The analytical reagent grade benzene is satisfactory 
for most purposes ; if required dry, it is first treated with anhydrous 
calcium chloride, filtered, and then placed over sodium wire (for experi¬ 
mental details, see under Diethyl ether, 1). 

Commercial benzene may contain thiophene C4H4S, b.p. 84®, which 
cannot be separated by distillation or by fractional crystallisation. The 
preser^ of thiophene may be detected by shaking 3 ml. of benzene with a 
solution of 10 mg. of isatin in 10 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
allowing the mixture to stand for a short time : a bluish-green colouration 
is produced if thiophene is present. The thiophene may be removed 
from benzene by any of the following methods :— 
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1. By shaking loith concentrated sulphuric add, advantage being taken 
of the fact that thiophene is more readily sulphonated than benzene. The 
technical benzene is shaken repeatedly with about 15 per cent, of its 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid in a stoppered separatory funnel * 
until the acid layer is colourless or very jiale yellow on standing, or until 
the thiophene test is negative. After each shaking lasting a few minutes, 
the mixture is allowed to settle and the lower layer of acid is drawn off. 
The benzene is then shaken twice with water in order to remove most of 
the acid, once with 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, again with 
water, and finally dried with anhydrous calcium chloride. After filtra¬ 
tion, the benzene is distilled through an efficient column and the fraction, 
b.p. 80-81°, collected. If required perfectly dry, sodium wire must 
be introduced into the distilled liquid (for details, see under Diethyl 
ether, 1). 

2. By treatment with mercuric acetate ; only the thiophene reacts to 
form thiophene dimercuii-hj^droxyacetate HOHg. C 4 H 2 S. HgOOC. CHg, 
which is filtered off. One kilogram of benzene is boiled under an efficient 
double surface reflux condenser for several hours with a solution of 
mercuric acetate, prepared by dissolving 40 g. of mercuric oxide (best, 
freshly precipitated) in a mixture of 40 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 
300 ml. of water. If the mixture is stirred mechanically, the time of 
boiling can be reduced to 30 minutes. The precipitate of thiophene 
dimercuri-hydroxyacetate is removed by filtration, the water separated, 
the benzene washed twice with water, dried over anh 3 'drous calcium 
chloride, and fractionated as in method 1 . 

Upon distilhng the mercury compound vritli concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
it is readily decomposed into mercuric chloride and pure thiophene. 

3. By treatment with anhydrous aluminium chloride (Holmes and Beeman, 
1934). Ordinary commercial, water-white benzene contains about 
0‘05 per cent, of thiophene. It is first dried with anhydrous calcium 
chloride. One litre of the dry crude benzene is shaken vigorously (pre¬ 
ferably in a mechanical shaking machine) with 12 g. of anhydi'ous 
aluminium chloride for half an hour ; the temperature should preferably 
be 25-35°. The benzene is then decanted from the red fiquid formed, 
washed with 10 per cent, sodium hj^droxide solution (to remove soluble 
sulphur compounds), then with water, and finally dried over anhydrous 
calcium chloride. It is then distilled and the fraction, b.p. 79 *5-80 *5°, 
is collected. The latter is again vigorously shaken with 24 g. of anhy¬ 
drous aluminium chloride for 30 minutes, decanted from the red liquid, 
washed with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, water, dried, and 
distilled. The resulting benzene is free from thiophene. 

Pure benzene has b.p. 80°/760 mm. and m.p. 5*5°. 

16. Toluene. Toluene, free from sulphur compounds, may be pur¬ 
chased. If required dry, it is treated with anhydrous calcium chloride, 
followed by so^um wire (see under Benzene, 15). 

Commercial toluene contains methyl thiophenes (thiotolenes), b.p. 112- 
113°, which cannot be removed by distillation. It may be purified by 

• Alternatively, the mixture may be stirred mechanically for 20-30 minutes. After 
three such treatments^ the acid usually has only a pale colour. 
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shaking or stirring several times with about 10 per cent, of its volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid as in the case of benzene {15), but, owing to 
the o-reater ease of sulphonation of toluene itself, some temperature 
control is necessary. The simplest procedure consists in mechanically 
stirring one litre of technical toluene with 100 ml. of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid for about 30 minutes ; the temperature is not allowed to 
rise above 30° by occasional cooling. The lower acid layer is removed, 
and the process is repeated twice. The subsequent working up is carried 
out as described under Benzene. 

Pure toluene has b.p. 110*6°/760 mm. 

17. Petroleum ether (light petroleum).* The fractions of refined 
petroleum which are commonly used have b.p. 40-60°, 60-80°, 80-100° 
and 100-120°. It is not advisable to employ a fraction with a wider b.p. 
range than 20°, because of possible loss of the more volatile portion 
during its use in recrystallisation, etc. and consequent different solubility 
relations of the higher boiling residue. For some purposes the presence 
of unsaturated (chiefly aromatic) hydrocarbons in petroleum ether is 
undesirable. Most of the unsaturated hydrocarbons may be removed by 
shaking two or three times with 10 per cent, of the volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid (for details, see under Benzene, 15) ; vigorous shaking is 
then continued with successive portions of a concentrated solution of 
potassium permanganate in 10 per cent, sulphuric acid until the colour 
of the permanganate remains unchanged. The solvent is then thoroughly 
washed with water, dried over anhydrous calcium chloride, and distilled. 
If required perfectly dry, it should be allowed to stand over sodium wire. 

Petroleum ether fractions “ free from aromatic hydrocarbons ** are 
marketed, as are also “ 7i-hexane ” and “ n-heptane ” from petroleum. 

18. Methyl acetate. An anhydrous product of 99 per cent, purity 
(b.p. 66*6-57°) is available commercially; this is comparatively cheap 
so that purification of inferior products is not worth while. It is appre¬ 
ciably soluble in water (ca. 24 per cent, at 20°). The pure compound has 
b.p. 67°/760 mm. 

If it is desired to purify an inferior product, 1 litre of it is refluxed for 
6 hours with 85 ml. of acetic anhydride and then distilled through a frac¬ 
tionating column : the liquid passing over at 56-67° is collected. The 
distillate is shaken with 20 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate for 10 
minutes, filtered and redistilled. The resulting methyl acetate has a 
purity of 99*9 %. 

19. Ethyl acetate. Various grades of ethyl acetate are marketed. 
The anhydrous compound, b.p. 76-77°, is of 99 per cent, purity, is in¬ 
expensive, and is suitable for most purposes. The 95-98 per cent, grade 
usually contains some water, ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, and may be 
purified in the following manner. A mixture of 1 litre of the commercial 
ethyl acetate, 100 ml. of acetic anhydride and 10 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid is refluxed for 4 hours and then fractionated. The distil¬ 
late is shaken with 20-30 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate, filtered 
and redistilled. The final product has a purity of about 99*7% and 
boils at 77°/760 mm. 

* Sometimea termed ligroin. The author prefers to confine the term ligroin to the 
fractiona of b.p. above 100”. 
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20. Carbon disulphide. When working with this solvent, its toxicity 
(it is a blood and nerve poison) and particularly its high inflammability 
should be borne in mind. Distillation of appreciable quantities of carbon 
disulphide should be carried out in a water bath at 55-65° ; it has been 
known to ignite from being overheated on a steam bath. 

The analytical reagent grade is suitable for most piu’poses. The 
commercial substance may be purified by shaking for 3 hours with three 
portions of potassium permanganate solution (5 g. per litre), twice for 
6 hours with mercury, and finally with a solution of mercuric sulphate 
(2*5 g. per litre). It is then dried over anhydrous calcium chloride, and 
fractionated from a water bath at 55-65°. The pure compound boils at 
46-5°/760 mm. 

21. Nitrobenzene. Nitrobenzene, of analytical reagent quality, is 
satisfactory for most purposes. The technical product may contain 
dinitrobenzene and other impurities, whilst the recovered solvent may 
be contaminated with aniline. Most of the impurities may be removed 
by steam distillation after the addition of dilute sulphuric acid ; the 
nitrobenzene in the distillate is separated, dried with calcium chloride 
and distilled. The pure substance has b.p. 210°/760 mm. and m.p. 5-7°. 

Nitrobenzene is an extremely versatile solvent, and may frequently 
be employed for the crystallisation of compounds which do not dissolve 
appreciably in the common organic solvents. The vapour is somewhat 
poisonous, so that recr 5 "stallisations must be carried out in the fume 
cupboard. After the crystals have been collected, they should be washed 
with a volatile solvent, such as benzene, alcohol or ether, to remove the 
excess of nitrobenzene (compare Section 11,32). The only disadvantage 
of nitrobenzene as a solvent is that it has a pronounced oxidising action 
at the boiling point. 

22. Pyridine. The analytical reagent grade pyridine will satisfy most 
requirements. If required perfectly dry, it should be refluxed over 
potassium or sodium hydroxide pellets or over barium monoxide, and then 
distilled with careful exclusion of moisture (compare Fig.//, 47, 2). It 
is hygroscopic, and forms a hydrate of b.p. 94‘5°. Pure pyridine has 
b.p. 115-5°/760 mm. 

Pure pyridine may be prepared from technical coal-tar pyridine 
in the following manner. The technical pyridine is first dried over solid 
sodium hydroxide, distilled through an efficient fractionating column, and 
the fraction, b.p. 114-116® collected. Four hundred ml. of the redistilled 
pyridine are added to a reagent prepared by dissolving 340 g. of anhydrous 
zinc chloride in a mixture of 210 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and 1 litre of absolute ethyl alcohol. A crystalline precipitate of an 
addition compound (probable composition 2 C 5 H 5 N,ZnCl 2 ,HCl *) separates 
and some heat is evolved. When cold, this is collected by suction filtra¬ 
tion and washed with a little absolute ethyl alcohol. The yield is about 
680 g. It is recrystallised from absolute ethyl alcohol to a constant m.p. 
(151-8°). The base is liberated by the addition of excess of concentrated 

* There appear to be at least two zinc chloride complexes of pyridine, one of m.p. 207* 
and composition 2 CsH 5 N,ZnCl„ and the other of m.p. 162* and probable composition 
2C5HsN,ZnClj,HCl. The former is slightly soluble in water and in hot ethyl alcohol; the 
latter passes into the former in aqueous solution, is readily soluble in hot absolute ethanol 
and can therefore be readily recrystallised from this solvent. 
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sodium hydroxide solution {ca. 40 %) and steam distilled until the distil¬ 
late is no'longer alkaline to litmus (ca. 1000 ml.). The steam distillate is 
treated with 250 g. of solid sodium hydroxide, the upper layer separated, 
and the acpieous layer extracted with two 250 ml. portions of ether. The 
combined upper layer and ether extracts are dried with anhydrous potas¬ 
sium carbonate, the ether removed on a water bath, and the pyridine 
distilled through a fractionating column. The pure pyridine is collected 
at 115-37760 mm. 

23. Methylene chloride. The commercial substance is purified by 
washing with 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, followed by water, 
dried over anhydrous calcium chloride, and then fractionated. The 
fraction, b.p. 40-41®, is collected. 

iMethylene chloride is a useful substitute for diethyl ether when it is 
desired to employ a solvent which is heavier than water. 

24. s-Tetrachloroethane. The technical product is warmed on the 
steam bath with 8 per cent, of its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and stirred mechanically for 30 minutes. The upper layer is decanted, 
and the process is repeated until the sulphuric acid layer remains colourless 
or almost colourless. The tetrachloroethane is then separated, distilled 
in steam, dried with anhydrous calcium chloride or with anhydrous potas¬ 
sium carbonate, and distilled. The fraction, b.p, 146-147®, is collected. 

Tetrachloroethane is a good solvent for many compounds which 
dissolve only slightly in the common solvents ; it is, however, inferior 
in solvent power to nitrobenzene, but, on the other hand, it does not 
possess oxidising properties at the boiling point. 

26. Chloroform. The commercial product contains up to 1 per cent, 
of ethyl alcohol, which is added as a stabiliser. The alcohol may be 
removed by either of the following procedures :— 

(а) The chloroform is shaken five or six times with about half its 
volume of water, then dried over anhydrous calcium chloride for at least 
24 hours, and distilled. 

(б) The chloroform is shaken two or three times with a small volume 
(say, 6 per cent.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, thoroughly washed with 
water, dried over anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous potassium 
carbonate, and distilled. 

Pure chloroform has b.p. 61°/760 mm. The solvent, when free from 
alcohol, should be kept in the dark in order to avoid the photochemical 
formation of phosgene. It must not be dried with sodium as an explosion 
may occur. 

26. Carbon tetrachloride. The analytical reagent product is suffi¬ 
ciently pure for most purposes ; the carbon disulphide content does not 
exceed 0 • 005 per cent. The technical product may contain up to 4 per 
cent, of carbon disulphide ; this may be removed by the following method. 
One litre of commercial carbon tetrachloride is treated with potassium 
hydroxide {1-6 times the quantity required to combine with the carbon 
disulphide) dissolved in an equal weight of water and 100 ml. of rectified 
spirit, and the mixture is vigorously shaken for 30 minutes at 50-60®, 
After washing with water, the process is repeated with half the quantity 
of potassium hydroxide. The alcohol is then removed by shaking 
several times with 500 ml. of water, foUowed by shaking with small 
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portions of concentrated sulphuric acid until there is no further coloura¬ 
tion. The carbon tetrachloride is then washed with water, dried over 
anhydrous calcium chloride, and distilled. The pure compound boils at 
76*5°/760 mm. 

Carbon tetrachloride must not be dried with sodium as an explosion 
may result. Fire extinguishers containing this solvent {e.g., “ Pyrene ”) 
cannot therefore be applied to a fire originating from sodium. 

Most solvents, which are immiscible wi'tli water, may be dried by simple 
distillation uiitil tlie distillate is clear (compare Section 11,39) ; tlie residue is 
anhy^ous. It is usually necessary to remove about 10 per cent, by dis¬ 
tillation before the residue is completely anh3^drous. 

I^ioxan (1 : 4-dioxan ; diethylene dioxide). The commercial 
substance usually contains small quantities of acetaldehj^de, appreciable 

/OCH, 

amounts of glycol acetal (ethylene acetal) CHaCH^ | , together 

^OCHg 

with some water. Upon keeping, the acetal tends to undergo hydrolysis 
and the liberated acetaldehj’^de leads to some peroxide formation. Purifi¬ 
cation may be effected by refluxing over sodium (which resinifies the 
acetaldehyde), followed by fractional distillation through an efficient 
column to remove the acetal (b.p. 82*5°). The yield by this process is 
low (about 30 per cent.) and better yields (up to 80 per cent.) can be 
obtained by decomposing the acetal wdth dilute acid, followed by frac¬ 
tionation. One litre of technical dioxan, 14 ml. of concentrated hj’^dro- 
chloric acid and 100 ml. of water are refluxed for 6-12 hours whilst a slow 
stream of nitrogen is bubbled through the solution to remove the acet- 
aldehj^de formed. The cold solution is treated with potassium hydroxide 
pellets with shaking until some remain iindissolved, and the aqueous layer 
is run off; most of the residual water is removed by keeping the dioxan 
over fresh potassium hydroxide pellets for 24 hours. This is followed by 
refluxing over excess of sodium for 6-12 hours, i.c., until reaction ceases 
and the sodium remains bright. Finally, the diethylene dioxide is dis¬ 
tilled from sodium ; it should be stored out of contact with air. The pure 
compound has b.p. 101 *5^/760 mm. and m.p. 12®. 

Diethylene dioxide is a very useful solvent for a variety of organic 
compounds ; its action is similar to that of ether but more pronounced. 
It is miscible with water in all proportions. Dioxan vapour is poisonous. 

Note. 

Dioxan develops appreciable quantities of peroxides upon exposure to air or 
upon keeping. These can be eliminated by refluxing over anhydrous stannous 
chloride (compare Section VI,12) or by filtration through a column of activated 
alumina. 

2H. a-Picoline. Commercially “ pure a-picoline may contain small 
amounts of pyridine, and y-picolines and 2 : 6-lutidine (all of which can 
be largely separated by an initial fractionation) together with traces of 
aromatic hydrocarbons. 100 G. of the base is dissolved in 300 ml. of 
1 : l-hydrochloric acid and the solution is steam distilled until a hydro¬ 
carbon odour can no longer be detected in the distillate (ca. 600 ml.). The 
cold acid solution is treated with excess of solid sodium hydroxide (80- 
100 g.) portionwise with stirring and cooling. The upper layer of base is 
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separated, the aqueous layer is extracted with three 50 ml. portions of 
ether and the extracts combined with the upper layer. After drying 
over anhydrotis potassium carbonate and removing the ether, the residual 
liquid is distilled through an efficient fractionating column. A fore-run 
of base - water azeotrope (b.p. ca. 90'*) is followed by pure a-picoline at 

129-7-130-37777 mm. 

29. p-Picoline. Commercially “ pure ” ^-picoline usually contains 

siuali amounts of y-picoline and 2 : 6-Iutidine, which have boiling points 
very close to it and from which it cannot be separated by fractional 
distillation. These impurities may be removed by reaction with phthalic 
anhydride and acetic anhydride, use being made of the greater reactivity 
of the methyl groups in the 2- and 4-positions of the pyridine ring ; the 
condensation products are coloured. Traces of non-basic impurities 
(aromatic hydrocarbons, etc.) are removed by treatment of the acid 
solution with steam as described under a-Picoline. 100 G. of the dry 
(potassium hydroxide) base is refluxed for 10 hours with a mixture of 
25 g. of phthalic anhydride and 25 g. of acetic anhydride. The dark 
brown reaction mixture, after cooling, is treated with a solution of 50 g. of 
sodium hydroxide in 150 ml. of water and steam distilled until the distil¬ 
late is no longer alkaline to litmus {ca. 600 ml.). 50 G. of sodium hydr¬ 

oxide are added to the distillate in order to separate most of the base as an 
upper layer, the aqueous layer is extracted ^nth three 60 ml. portions of 
ether, and the extracts combined with the upper layer. After drying with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate and removing the ether, 10 ml. of the 
recovered base is tested for complete removal of the impurities by reflux¬ 
ing with a mixture of 5 g. each of phthalic and acetic anhydrides for 10 
minutes ; pure /S-picoline gives a pale yellow colour and the presence of 
impurities is revealed by the production of an intense yellow or orange 
colouration. If the latter occurs, the whole of the base is refluxed with the 
anhydride mi.xture for a further 5-7 hours. This second treatment usually 
suffices for a starting material of 90-95 % purity. The base is isolated as 
before and, after drying over anhydrous potassium carbonate, is carefully 
fractionated. Pure )S-picoline is collected at 144*57766 mm. The 
recovery is about 85 per cent. 

30. y-Picoline. Commercially “ pure ” y-picoline contains )S-picoline 
and 2 : 6-lutidine and sometimes traces of non-basic impurities (aromatic 
hydrocarbons) which cannot be separated by fractionation. The non- 
basic impurities are removed by steam distillation of the base in dilute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid solution (for details, see under a-Picoline). 
The impure y-picoline is converted into the zinc chloride complexes of the 
component bases : the 2 : 6-lutidine - ZnCl2 complex is the least stable 
and upon steam distillation of the mixture of addition compounds sus¬ 
pended in water, 2 : 6-lutidine passes over first. The complete separation 
of the 2 : 6-lutidine may be detected by a determination of the density and 
the refractive index of the dry recovered base at various stages of the 
steam distillation. The physical properties are :— 

Y-picoline 0*9666 1*6069 

p-picoline 0*9646 1*6058 

2:6-lutidine 0*9238 1*4977 
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The /9-picohne in the base recovered from the residual picoline - ZnCL 
complexes IS separated from the y-picoline by fractional freezing ; pure 
^-picolme has m.p.-lS-2° and y-picoline has m.p + 3-6° 

250 m. of commercially - pure” y-picoline are added, with stirring, 
to a solution of 200 g. of zinc chloride in 500 ml. of water contained in a 
2-htre t^ee-necked flask eqmpped with a glycerine-sealed stirrer. The 
□ask IS fitted with a steam-inlet tube and splash head ; steam is then 
passed into the welJ-stirred mixture until about I litre of distillate is 
coUected. (With any particular batch of y-picoline, the base is isolated 
from the steam distillate at regular intervals, dried and distilled, and the 
density and refractive index determined ; most of the 2 : 6-hitidine is 
removed when <^4= is about 0-955. The total volume of steam distillate 
w noted . in subsequent runs with the same batch of y-picoIine, steam 
distillation is stopped when this volume of distillate has been collected.) 
The cold residual suspension of ZnClg-complexes is treated with 100 g. of 
solid sodium hydroxide and the base isolated by direct ether extraction or 
by steam distillation (see under a-Picolhie). After drying with anhydrous 
potassium carbonate and removing the ether, the last traces of water are 
removed as the base-water azeotrope by careful fractionation. The dry 
bases are separated by fractional freezing * over a period of several hours, 
dry nitrogen being used for stirring. When 70-80 per cent, is frozen, the 
liquid is poured off, the crystals melted, and the process repeated until 
the freezing point rises to 3- 6®. The boiling point of such a sample is 
145*4®/760 mm. 

31. Formamide. Commercial formamide may contain excess of formic 

acid. It is purified by passing ammonia gas into the mixture until a 
slight alkaline reaction is obtained. The ammonium formate thus formed 
is precipitated by the addition of acetone ; the filtrate, after drying over 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate, is distilled under reduced pressure. 
Pure formamide has b.p. IO571I mm . 

n.48. INORGANIC REAGENTS—GASES 

An account will be given in this and the two following Sections of a 
number of inorganic reagents which find application in organic chemistry. 
No attempt will be made to describe the preparation of those reagents 
which can be purchased at a reasonable cost. In some cases, where the 
purified reagents are somewhat expensive, the methods of pmification 
from the technical products will be outlined. 

1. Hydrogen chloride. Method 1 {from concentrated sulphuric acid 
and fused ammonium chloride). The most convenient procedure is to 
allow concentrated sulphuric acid to react with lumps of fused ammonium 
chloride in a Kipp’s apparatus. The gas may be dried by passage 
through a wash bottle containing concentrated sulphuric acid ; the latter 
should be followed by an empty wash bottle or flask as a precaution 
against “sucking back ” of the contents of the reaction vessel. 

Method 2 (from concentrated sulphuric acid and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid). The apparatus is shown in Fig.//, 45, 1. The upper funnel 
has a capacity of 100 ml. and the lower one of 600 ml. A capillary 

• An air bath, surrounded by a freezing mixture of ice and salt or of Dry Ice and 
ecetone, is satisfactory. 
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tube, 36-40 cm. in length, is attached to the stem of the smaller fuimel 
by means of a short length of rubber “ pressure ” tubing; when this 
cai)illary tube is filled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, there is 
sufficient hydrostatic pressure to force the hydrochloric acid into the 
sulphuric acid. The wash bottle contains sulphuric acid and is provided 
with a thistle funnel only slightly immersed in the acid to act as a safety- 
tube. The whole apparatus is mounted on a heavy stand. 

About 160 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid is placed in the larger 
funnel and 100 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in the smaller 
separatory funnel. The latter is 
raised until the capillary tube is 
above the sulphuric acid, the capil¬ 
lary tube is filled with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and the stopper 
replaced. The rate of evolution of 
hydrogen chloride is controlled by 
regulation of the supply of hydro¬ 
chloric acid : this will continue until 
a volume of hydrochloric acid equal 
to that of the concentrated sulphuric 
acid has been used. The diluted 
sulphuric acid should then be removed 
and the apparatus recharged. The 
yield is 31-33 g. of hydrogen chloride 
per 100 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. If more than an equal 
volume of hydrochloric acid is em¬ 
ployed, the yield of gas decreases and 
continues to be formed for a time after 
the stopcock has been closed. 

2. Hydrogen bromide. Method 1 
{by direct combination of hydrogen and 
bromine). This gas may be readily 
prepared by passing a mixture of 
hydrogen and bromine vapour through a hot tube packed with porous 
porcelain chips ; excess of bromine is removed by passage through a tube 
containing copper turnings. The apparatus is illustrated in Fig. //, 48^ 2. 
A is a 126 ml. Pyrex distilling fiask of which the side arm has been bent 
into a horizontal position. It is immersed into a 800 or 1000 ml. beaker, 
which acts as a water bath. The distilling fiask is fitted with a two-holed 
rubber stopper carrying a 60 ml. dropping funnel * and a tube bent twice 
at right angles leading to a safety bottle G. The safety bottle is charged 
with water (or some other suitable liquid) and has an outlet tube for 
hydrogen in case an obstruction is formed in the apparatus; the outlet 
tube must be connected to a tube leading directly to the ventilation shaft 
(fume cupboard). The side arm of the distilling flask is fitted by means 

• The atopcook ahould preferably be lubricated with " Silicone ” atopcook grease, and 
held m position by a rubber bond. re* 
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of a rubber stopper into a Pyiex combustion tube Z), 30-40 cm. long and 
20 mm. internal diameter, filled with small pieces of porous porcelain ; 
the other end of the tube is connected by a rubber stopper and a three-way 
stopcock Z; to a vertical tube F, 60 cm. long and 20 mm. internal diameter, 
packed with copper tui-nings held in position by glass wool plugs. The 
tube D is supported in a small gas-heated furnace, or in a suitable wide- 



Fig. //, 48 , 2. 


flamed burner, or in a small metal frame and the tube is heated with one 
or two Bunsen burners : shields of asbestos board are fitted at distances 
of about 3 cm. from both ends. To operate the apparatus, the stopcock E 
is turned so that the tube F is disconnected and the gases pass directly 
into the fume chamber. The safety bottle C is connected to a cylinder 
of hydrogen provided with a fine-control reducing valve, and the tube 
inside the bottle is adjusted so that it is immersed in the water to a depth 
of about 12 cm. Bromine (not shown in the figure) is placed in the flask 
A and the water bath B heated to and maintained at 38°.* A slow stream 
of hydrogen is passed through the apparatus, and when bromine vapour 
completely fills the combustion tube the latter is heated to a dull red 
heat. The formation of hydrogen bromide will soon commence and a 

• The vapour pressure of the bromine should be maintained at about half an atmosphere 
(vapour pressures at 35“ and 40“ are 324 and 392 mm. respectively). If the water bath 
becomes too warm, it should be cooled immediately with ice, os otherwise more bromine 
will vapourise than can combine with the hydrogen present. 
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small yellow flame will be apparent in the hot part of the tube nearest 5 ; 
tlio stopcock E is turned so that the combustion tube D is connected to 
the tube F containing copper turnings * in order that traces of bromine 
may be removed. The yield of hydrogen bromide is controlled by the 
rate of passage of hydrogen through the flask A, The apparatus will 
produce about 300 g. of hydrogen bromide per hour. 

Traces of bromine, carried over with the gas, are removed by the copper 
turnings ns black copper bromide ; if the level of the blackened copper 
in tube F rises appreciably, excessive amounts of bromine are being 
carried over. 

Method 2 [by (he action of bromine upon tetrahydronaphthalene [teiralin) }, 
The reaction ma3' be represented by the equation : 

CjoHi 2 + 4Br2 = CioHgBr^ + 4HBr. 

Only half of the added bromine is recovered as hydrogen bromide. It is 
essential that the tetralin be perfectly dry otherwise the yield is con¬ 
siderably reduced. The tetralin is placed in a flask fitted with a dropping 
funnel and a delivery tube. Dry air must be bubbled through the Hquid 
for at least 30 minutes to remove water, but the time may be considerably 
reduced by a preliminary drying with anhydrous magnesium or calcium 
sulphate. The bromine is allowed to drop in at a regular rate : a steady 
stream of hydrogen bromide is evolved. Traces of bromine carried over 
with the gas may be eliminated by bubbling through dry tetralin. The 
yield of hydrogen bromide is 46 to 47 per cent, computed upon the weight 
of bromine taken. 


3. Hydrogen iodide. This gas may be conveniently prepared by 
allowing a solution of two parts of iodine in one part of hydriodic acid, 
sp. gr. 1*7 (for preparation, see Section 11,49,2), to drop on to excess of 
red phosphorus. The evolution of hydrogen iodide takes place in the 
cold ; when the evolution of gas slackens considerably, the mixture 
should be gently warmed. 

4. Hydrogen cyanide. Great care must be exercised in the prepara¬ 
tion of this gas for it is a dangerous poison ; all operations must be 
conducted in a fume cupboard provided with an efficient draught. The 
apparatus used is similar to, but generally on a smaller scale than, that 
described for Hydrogen chloride^ Method 2. A saturated solution of sodium 


cyanide (prepared by dissolving 101 *5 g. of commercial sodium cyanide, 
about 96 per cent., in sufficient water to make 260 ml. of solution) is added 
1 cm. below the surface of sulphuric acid (50 per cent, by volume) con¬ 
tained in a flask. Any residual hydrogen cyanide may be expelled by 
warming the flask on a water bath. The gas may be used directly, or may 
be collected in the liquid form (b.p. 26°) by passing through a glass coil, 
4^6 cm. bore and 50 cm. long, surrounded by ice : a freezing mixture 
must not be used as this may result in solidification of the hydrogen 
cyanide (m.p. —15° to —14*6°) and consequent clogging of the apparatus. 
If the hydrogen cyanide is required anhydrous, it should be passed through 
three large U-tubes filled with anhydrous calcium chloride and immersed 
in a water bath at 30-40°. 


• An altornative method for the complete removal of bromine conaists in passing the 
hydrogen bromide through a solution of phenol in dry carbon tetracliloride. 
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5. Boron fluoride. This gas, b.p. — lor, is avaUable in cylinders * 
and can be bubbled directly into a reaction mixture. 

6. Chlorine. Small quantities of chlorine are readily prepared by the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid upon potassium permanganate 
in the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 48, 3. The calculated quantity of 
potassium permanganate (0-367 g. KSInO^ = 0-412 g. CU) is placed in 
the distilling flask and a slight excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the long-stemmed funnel (1-000 g. lOInOi requires 6-2 ml. of con¬ 
centrated HCl). The chlorine evolved is passed through a wash bottle 


-Cl2 


HzO Conc.H2SQ4 Conc.H2S04 

"Safety bottle trap" 

Fig. II, 48, 3. 

containing water to remove hydrogen chloride and is then dried by means 
of another wash bottle charged with concentrated sulphuric acid ; it is 
advisable, where excessive pressure is likely to develop, to insert a safety 
bottle trap containing sulphuric acid (see figure). The acid is allowed to 
drop slowly upon the permanganate crystals : the flask should be shaken 
from time to time. When about half of the acid has been added, the 
evolution of gas commences to slacken and the distilling flask should then 
be warmed slightly ; after all the acid has been introduced, the mixture 
is boiled gently. If an absolutely quantitative yield of chlorine is re¬ 
quired, the last traces of the gas may be expelled from the flask and wash 
bottles by a stream of carbon dioxide. The apparatus should be dis¬ 
connected after the reaction is complete. 

For comparatively large quantities of chlorine, a small cylinder of 
chlorine should be employed ; the amount of chlorine used can be deter¬ 
mined from the loss in weight of the cylinder. 

• For example, from Imperial Smelting Corporation. 37, Dover Street, London, VV.l, or 
from The Mathoson Company, East Rutherford, N.J., U.S.A. 
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7. Ammonia. Small quantities of ammonia may be prepared with 
the aid of the apparatus depicted in Fig.//, 48, 4. Concentrated ammonia 
solution (sp. gr. 0*88) is gently heated in the flask surmounted by an 
efilcient reflux condenser. The gas is dried by passage through the tower 
which is loosely packed with soda lime or quicklime,* and is then passed 



Fig. //, 48, 4. 


through a safety bottle, the tubes of which are so arranged that any liquid 
“ sucked back from the mixture being treated with the gas will eventu¬ 
ally be returned to the reaction vessel. 

Ammonia is conveniently obtained from a cylinder of the liquefied 
gas ; the cylinder must be equipped with a reducing valve. The rate of 
flow of the gas may be determined by passage through a bubble counter 
containing a small volume of concentrated potassium hydroxide solution 
(12 g. of KOH in 12 ml. of water). A safety bottle should be inserted 
between the cylinder and the reaction vessel. 

8 . Carbon dioxide. This gas is conveniently generated from marble 
and dilute hydrochloric acid (1 ; 1) in a Kipp*s apparatus; it should be 
passed through a wash bottle containing water or sodium bicarbonate 
solution to remove acid spray and, if required dry, through two further 
wash bottles charged with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Large quantities of carbon dioxide may be obtained from a cylinder 
of the liquid gas ; the gas should be dried by passing it through two 
wash bottles containing concentrated sulphuric acid, A little air is 
present in the gas. 

* solid in the tower may be supported on a Witt filter plate, but a plug of glass wool 
18 satisfactory ; the plug of glass wool above the solid acts as a filter for fine particles of 
the desiccant. 
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For some purposes (e.g., in the Grignard reaction) solid carbon dioxide, 
marketed as Dry Ice or “ Drikold/’ may be employed. 

9. Carbon monoxide. This gas is readily prepared by the action of 
concentrated formic acid (sp. gr. 1-2 ; about 90 per cent.) upon concen- 
trated sulphuric acid at 70-80^. The apparatus of //, 48, 5 is 
recommended. Ihe distilling flask (500 ml.) is immersed in an oil bath 
mamtained at 70-80°, and is connected to two wash bottles containing 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 125 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid 
are placed in the distilling flask and 85 g. of the strong formic acid are 
slowly added from the dropping funnel; a steady stream of gas is evolved 
The resulting carbon monoxide may contain traces of carbon dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide : these impurities may be removed, if 
desired, by passage of the gas thi-ough a tower filled 
with potassium hydroxide pellets. 

Carbon monoxide is very poisonous : all operations 
involving its preparation and use must be carried out 
in an efficient fume cupboard. 

10. Sulphur dioxide. Sulphur dioxide is avail¬ 
able in the liquid form in heavy glass cylinders ; the 
gas is obtained by simply turning the metal valve. 

Hydrogen sulphide. This poisonous gas is 
usually prepared from ferrous sulphide and dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1:3) in a Kipp’s apparatus : it 
should be washed with water to remove acid spray. 

The resulting hydrogen sulphide contains hydrogen 
because of the presence of free iron in commercial 
ferrous sulphide. 

H3"drogen sulphide is marketed in cylinders.* 

12. Phosgene (carbonyl ‘chloride). Phosgene 
may be purchased in steel cylinders or in the form of Fig. II, 48, 5. 
a solution {ca. 12*5 per cent, by weight) in toluene in 
glass ampoules. Owing to the very poisonous character of the gas 
(b.p. 8°), all operations with it must be conducted in a fume cupboard 
provided with a powerful draught, and all excess of phosgene must be 
absorbed in 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. The preparation 
of the gas is rarely undertaken in the laboratory, but small quantities may 
be prepared by the following procedure. The apparatus (assembled in a 
fume chamber) consists of a flask vrith a short reflux condenser ; a 
dropping funnel and delivery tube leading to an empty wash bottle are 
fitted into the top of the condenser. The wash bottle is connected to a 
Buchner flask, which acts as a receiver. One hundred per cent, sulphuric 
acid, to which 2 per cent, by weight of ignited kieselguhr has been added, 
is placed in the flask ; carbon tetrachloride is introduced into the dropping 
funnel and dry toluene into the receiver. The sulphuric acid is heated 
to 120-130° in an oil bath and the carbon tetrachloride is allowed to 
drop in slowly; the resulting phosgene is absorbed in the toluene, whilst 
the hydrogen chloride passes on. 

3CCI4 + 2H2SO4 = 3COCI2 + 4HC1 + S2O5CI2. 



* For example, from The Matheson Company, Inc., East Rutherford, N.J., U.S.A. 
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13. Nitrogen. Cylinders of compressed nitrogen may be purchased 
or hired. The gas may contain traces of oxygen which may be removed, if 
necessar}', by passage either through an alJ<aline solution of pyrogallol 
(15 g. of pjTOgallol dissolved in 100 ml, of 50 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution) or through Fieser’s solution, which consists of an alkaline solution 
of sodium hyposulphite to which sodium anthraquinone p-sulphonate is 
added as a catalyst, Fieser’s solution is prepared by dissolving 20 g. 
of potassium hydroxide in 100 ml. of water, and adding 2 g. of sodium 
anthraquinone -p-sulphonate and 15 g. of commercial sodium hyposulphite 
{ca. 85 per cent.) to the warm solution and stirring until dissolved : the 
blood-red solution is ready for use when it has cooled to room temperature, 
and will absorb about 750 ml. of oxygen. The exhaustion of this solution 
is indicated by the change in colour to dull-red or brown, or when a 
precipitate appears : 

Na^S^O^ + 02 + H2O = NaHSO^ + NaHSOg. 

Oxygen-free nitrogen in cylinders is available commercially but is, of 
course, more expensive than the normal commercial compressed gas. 

14. Hydrogen. Cylinders of compressed hydrogen may be purchased 
or hired. This gas is usually of electrolytic origin and is essentially pure 
except for traces of oxygen. Since hydrogen is chiefly employed for 
catalytic reductions and oxygen has, in general, no harmful effect upon 
the reduction, no purification is usually necessary. If, however, oxygen- 
free hydrogen is required, it may be removed by either of the following 
methods :— 

(i) By passage over heated platinised asbestos.* 

(ii) By passage through Fieser’s solution (see under Nitrogen^ 75), 
followed by a wash bottle containing concentrated sulphuric acid to 
which some silver sulphate has been added ; the latter will detect any 
hydrogen sulphide that may have formed from the decomposition of 
Fieser’s solution. 

11,49. INORGANIC REAGENTS—LIQUIDS 

1. Hydrobromic acid. Method 1 {from bromine and sulphur dioxide), 
A mixture of 600 g. (or 188*5 ml.) of bromine, 250 ml. of water and 750 g. 
of crushed ice is placed in a 1 • 5 litre round-bottomed flask and a rapid 
stream of sulphur dioxide (from a siphon of the liquefied gas) is passed 
into the flask, care being taken that the outlet of the gas-delivery tube is 
below the surface of the bromine layer. The rate of flow of the gas is 
adjusted so that it is completely absorbed. It is advisable to cool the 
flask in ice and also to shake the contents from time to time. The 
reduction is complete when the mixture assumes a uniform yellowish- 
brown or yellow colour, which is unaffected by further introduction of 
sulphur dioxide ; excess of the latter gas should be avoided as it will be 

better to employ the special palladium catalyst which is incorporated in the 

Deoxo catalytic gas purifier” (obtainable from Baker Platinum Limited, 62 High Holbom, 
Ix>Qdont W.C. 1). Phis functions At tho IsborAtory tomporAturo And will roxnovA up to 
1 per cent of oxygen. The water vapour formed is carried away in the gas stream and 
IS separated by any of the common desiccants- 
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evolved during the subsequent distillation. The flask is then connected 
with a short still head and condenser, and the mixture is distilled. The 
main product will pass over at 125-1267760 mm., but the temperature 
may rise to 130 ; the distillation is tlien stopped. The residue is 
sulphuric acid. The distillate is redistilled from a little barium bromide 
in order to remove traces of sulphuric acid, and the fraction, b.p. 125- 
126°—constant boiling point hydrobromic acid containing 48 per cent. 
HBr—collected. The yield is about 1150 g. or 90 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

Br. H- SO 2 + 2 H 2 O H 2 SO 4 + 2HBr. 


Method 2 (from potassium bromide and sulphuric acid). Potassium 
bromide (240 g.) is dissolved in water (400 ml.) in a litre flask, and the 
latter is cooled in ice or in a bath of cold water. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid (180 ml.) is then slowly added. Care must be taken that the tem¬ 
perature does not rise above 75° otherwise a little bromine may be formed. 
The solution is cooled to room temperature and the potassium bisulphate, 
which has separated, is removed by filtration through a hardened filter 
paper in a Buchner funnel or through a sintered glass funnel. The filtrate 
is distilled from a litre distilUng flask, and the fraction b.p. 124-127° is 
collected ; this contains traces of sulphate. Pure constant boifing point 
hydrobromic acid is obtained by redistillation from a little barium bromide. 
The yield is about 285 g. or 85 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Method 3 (from bromine and sulphur) (1). A 1-litre three-necked flask is 
charged with 27 g. of flowers of sulphur and 550 ml. of water. The 
flask is equipped with a dropping funnel (with tip below the surface of the 
water), a water-sealed mechanical stirrer and an AUihn reflux condenser ; 
ground glass joints are preferable, but used rubber stoppers are generally 
satisfactory. The flask is immersed in a bath of water at 60°, the mixture 
stirred vigorously and, when the temperature inside the flask is about 
50°, 400 g. (125*5 ml.) of bromine are introduced from the dropping funnel 
during about 20 minutes. The temperature of the reaction mixture rises 
rapidly as the reaction proceeds ; the flask is cooled momentarily in a 
bath of cold water if the condensed bromine vapour is near the top of the 
condenser. When all the bromine has been added, the mixture is heated 
on a bo ilin g water bath for 15 minutes. The reaction product is cooled, 
and filtered from the residual sulphur and other solid matter through a 
sintered glass funnel. The filtrate is distilled and the constant b.p. 
hydrobromic acid collected at 125-126°/760 mm. The yield is 805 g. 


Note. (1) The reaction between bromine and sulphur in the presence of water may be 
represented by the equation : 

3Br, + S + 4HjO = 6HBr + H.SO* 

It is rather slow at moderate temperatures and the hydrobromic acid formed in the initial 
stages of the reaction inhibits its further progress. By cariying out the reaction at 60-70* 
or above in the presence of a largo excess of water, the inhibition observed at lower temper¬ 
atures does not occur. 


Hydrobromic acid (analytical reagent grade), sp. gr. 1 *46 to 1*49 (46-48 
per cent. HBr) may be purchased. 

2. Hydriodic acid. A 1*6 litre three-necked flask is charged with a 
mixture of 480 g. of iodine and 600 ml. of water. The central aperture 
is fitted with a stopper carrying an efficient mechanical stirrer leading 
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almost to the bottom of the flask, and the smaller apertures respectively 
with a lead-in tube for hydrogen sulphide extending to well below the 
surface of the liquid and with an exit tube attached to an inverted funnel 
just dipping into 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture is 
vigorously stirred and a stream of hydrogen sulphide (either from a 
freshly-charged Kipp’s apparatus or from a cylinder of the gas) passed 
in as rapidly as it can be absorbed. After several hours the liquid assumes 
a yellow colour (sometimes it is almost colourless) and most of the siilphur 
sticks together in the form of a hard lump. The sulphur is removed by 
filtration through a funnel plugged with glass wool (or through a sintered 
glass funnel), and the filtrate is boiled until the lead acetate paper test for 
hydrogen sulphide is negative. The solution is filtered again, if neces¬ 
sary. The hydriodic acid is then distilled from a 500 ml. Claisen flask, 
and the fraction b.p. 125*5—126-5^/760 mm. is collected. This is the 
constant boiling point hydriodic acid and contains 57 per cent, of hydrogen 
iodide. The yield of the constant boiling acid is 785 g. or 90 per cent, of 
the theoretical. 

HgS -f la — 2HI -f S. 

Note, 

The hard lump of sulphur remaining in the flask is best removed by boiling with 
concentrated nitric acid in the fume cupboard. 

Hydriodic acid, of analytical reagent quality, sp. gr. 1*7 (54-66 per 
cent HI) and sp. gr. 1*94 (64-68 per cent. HI) may be purchased. 

3. Sulphuric acid. Ordinary concentrated acid, sp. gr. 1*84, is a 
constant boiling point mixture, b.p. 338®/7fi0 mm., and contains 98 per 
cent. H2SO4. The 100 per cent, acid may be prepared by the addition 
of the calculated quantity of oleum * ; it is also available commercially. 

Oleum is marketed in all strengths up to ca. 70 per cent. SO3. From 
0 to 40 per cent, free SOg, it is a liquid ; from 40 to 60 per cent, free SO3, 
it is a solid ; from 60 to 70 per cent, free SO3, it is liquid ; above 70 per 
cent, free SO3, it is a solid. The acid must be kept in ground glass 
stoppered, thick-walled bottles. If it is required to melt the acid, the 
stopper is removed, a watch glass placed on the mouth of the bottle, 
and the bottle placed in a layer of sand in an air bath which is warmed 
with a small flame. The bottle is fitted with a wash bottle attachment, 
and any desired quantity of acid is forced out by gentle air pressure from 
a hand or foot bellows (the mouth must not be used) ; this procedure is 
far more satisfactory than that of pouring the liquid acid from the bottle. 

4. Nitric acid. The commercial concentrated acid, sp. gr. 1’42, is a 
constant boiling point mixture of maximum boiling point (120'6®/760 mm.) 
containing about 68 per cent. HNO3. Oolomless concentrated acid may 
be obtained from the coloured product (due to oxides of nitrogen or to 
nitrous acid) by warming to about 60° and passing in a stream of dust- 

free nitrogen or air ; the addition of a little urea considerably accelerates 
the process. 

2HNO2 + C 0 (NH 2)2 = CO2 + 2N2 + 3H2O. 

D * ^ to** determining the SO* content of oleum is described in the author’s Text 

Book of QuanUtaiwe Inorganic Analyaie : Theory and Practice, Second Edition, 1961, p. 263 
(Longmans, Green and Oo. Ltd.). 
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The so-caUed fuming nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-5 and containing about 
9o per cent, HAO 3 , be purchased ; it has a yellow colour, due to the 
presence of oxides of nitrogen. Tliis acid may be prepared by distilling 
a mixture of equal volumes of concentrated nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-42, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid in an all-glass apparatus, and collecting a 
volume of distillate slightly less than one-half of the volume of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid originally used. The distillation may also be conducted 
m a retort, the side arm of which has been bent in the centre to act as a 
trap for the condensation of acid spray ; a plug of glass wool should be 
placed in the neck of the receiver. A colourless highly concentrated 
nitric acid may be obtained by the removal of the oxides of nitrogen as 
detailed above. 

5. Phosphoric acid. The commercial syrupy orthophosphoric acid 
has a sp. gr. of 1-75 and contains about 88 per cent, of H 3 PO 4 . An 
approximately 100 per cent, acid is also marketed. 

6 . Thionyl chloride. The technical product frequently contains 
traces of acids and other impurities ; it is advisable to remove these 
before using the reagent for the preparation of acid chlorides, etc. “ Thionyl 
chloride, redistilled ” is satisfactory in many cases. A colourless product 
of high purity may be obtained by the following simple process. Com¬ 
mercial thionyl chloride is first fractionated, preferably in an all-glass 
apparatus, from quinoline in order to remove acid impurities (50 g. of 
thion 5 d chloride from 10 ml. of quinoline) ; the receiver is protected 
from the entrance of moisture by a drying tube, filled with cotton wool or 
anhydrous calcium chloride. The distillate is then refractionated as 
before from boiled linseed oil (50 g. of thionyl chloride from 20 ml. of 
linseed oil), the fraction b.p. 76-78® being collected. Pure thionyl 
chloride has b.p. 77®/760 mm., and must be stored in a well-fitting, glass- 
stoppered bottle. 

7. Sulphuryl chloride. The technical product should be fractionated, 
preferably in an all-glass apparatus ; the fraction b.p. 69-70® is collected. 
The pure substance has b.p. 69®/760 mm. 

8. Bromine. The commercial product may be dried (and partially 
purified) by shaking with an equal volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and then separating the acid. Chlorine, if present, may be removed 
by fractionation in an all-glass apparatus from pure potassium bromide : 
the b.p. is 59®/760 mm. The analytical reagent grade is satisfactory for 
most purposes where pure bromine is required. 

9. Phosphorus tribromide. Into a 500 ml. three-necked flask, 
provided with a mechanical stirrer (sealed with dry carbon tetrachloride), 
a dropping funnel and a reflux condenser, are placed 28 g. of purified red 
phosphorus (Section 11,50,5), and 200 ml. of carbon tetrachloride (dried 
over anhydrous calcium chloride). Dry bromine (198 g. ; 63*5 ml.) is 
placed in the dropping funnel and added to the vigorously stirred contents 
of the flask at the rate of about 3 drops per second. A little hydrogen 
bromide is evolved so that the preparation should be carried out in a 
fume cupboard. After all the bromine has been added, the mixture is 
refluxed for 15 minutes by immersing the flask in a water bath at 80-90®. 
The clear solution is then decanted through a fluted filter paper, and the 
carbon tetrachloride is distilled off through a short column (e.g., the 
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all-glass Dufton column, Section 11,15) in an all-glass apparatus ; the 
residue, upon distillation through the well-lagged column, boils at 166- 
169° (mainly at 168°). Upon redistillation, using an ordinary distilling 
flask in an all-glass apparatus, the phosphorus tribromide boils at 170- 
171°. The yield is 190 g, 

10. Hydrazine hydrate. In a 750 ml. copper flask (1), fitted with a 
cork covered with tin foil and holding a reflux condenser, are placed 200 g. 
of hydrazine sulphate and 160 g. of sodium hydroxide. Seventy-five ml. 
of water (2) are added gradually during about 5 minutes through the 
condenser ; the reaction becomes fairly vigorous and care should be taken 
that none of the vapours escape from the condenser. The mixture is 
refluxed for 1*5 hours. The reflux condenser is removed and arranged 
for downward distillation. The product is distilled by heating the flask 
with a free flame ; strong heating is required towards the end in order 
to drive over the last traces of hydrazine hydrate. The distillate is a 
clear liquid weighing 175 g. (3), and contains 40-45 per cent, of hydrazine 
hydrate (4) as shown by titration with standard acid. 

The 40-45 per cent, hydrazine solution may be concentrated as follows. 
A mixture of 150 g. (144 ml.) of the solution and 230 ml. of xylene is 
distilled from a 500 ml. roimd-bottomed flask through a well-lagged 
Hempel (or other efficient fractionating) column fitted into a cork covered 
with tin foil. All the xylene passes over with about 85 ml. of water. 
Upon distillation of the residue, about 50 g. of 90-95 per cent, hydrazine 
hydrate (6) are obtained. 

Notes. 

(1) Gloss 6asks cannot be used because of the high temperature required in the 
distillation. 

(2) This amount of water is satisfactory ; if less water is used, the yield is 
lowered, while more water dilutes the product without increasing the yield. 

(3) The product is sometimes contaminated with silicic acid from the glass of 
the condenser : this may be removed by filtration. All corks should bo covered 
with tin foil to avoid attack by the hydrazine hydrate. 

(4) Hydrazine hydrate may be titrated with standard acid using methyl 
orange as indicator or, alternatively, against standard iodine solution with starch 
as indicator. In the latter case about 0* 1 g., accurately weighed, of the hydrazine 
hydrate solution is diluted with about 100 ml. of water, 2-3 drops of starch indicator 
added, and immediately before titration 5 g. of sodium bicarbonate are introduced. 
Rapid titration with iodine gives a satisfactory end point. 

6NH,.NH2.H,0 + 21, -*. 4NHj,.NH„HI 5H,0 -|- N, 

(6) Hydrazine hydrate of 60 per cent, and 100 per cent, are available commercially. 
The preparation from hydrazine sulphate is hardly worth while. 


11,50. INORGANIC REAGENTS—SOLIDS 

1. Cuprous chloride. Hydrated copper sulphate (125 g.) and sodium 
chloride (32*5 g.) are dissolved in water (400 ml.) ; boiling may be 
necessary. An alkaline solution of sodium sulphite (from 26 * 5 g. of sodium 
bisulphite and 17*6 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water) or the 
solution of the sodium bisulphite alone is added to the resulting 
hot solution during about 5 minutes with constant shaking. The 
solution will be decolourised or nearly so. It is then cooled to room 
temperature (or in an ice bath), and the supernatant liquid is decanted 
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from the colourless cuprous chloride. The precipitate is washed twice by 
decantation with water containing a Httle dissolved sulphurous acid, tl)e 
latter to prevent oxidation. For most purposes a solution of cuprous 
chloride is required : the moist cuprous chloride is dissolved in 200 ml. 
of concentrated Jiydrochloric acid. The solution should be used within 
2-1 liours of its preparation as it tends to oxidise (and therefore darken) 
on keeping ; if it is not to be used immediately, the solution is kept in 
a tightly stoppered bottle. If the dry solid cuprous chloride is required, 
the moist solid should be washed several times by decantation with dilute 
sulphurous acid, collected in a Buchner funnel, washed several times 
with small portions of glacial acetic acid, and dried in an evaporating 
dish (or in an air oven at 100-120°) until the odour of acetic acid has 
disappeared. The cuprous chloride thus obtained has a pure white 
colour and should be kept in a tightly stoppered bottle. The yield is 
almost quantitative. 

2CUSO4 + 2NaCl 4- NaHSOa + H2O = 2CuCl + 3NaHS04. 

2. Cuprous bromide. The solid salt may be prepared by dissolving 
150 g. of copper sulphate crystals and 87 • 6 g. of sodium bromide dihydrate 
in oOO ml. of warm water, and then adding 38 g. of powdered sodium 
sulphite over a period of 5-10 minutes to the stirred solution. If the 
blue colour is not completely discharged, a little more sodium sulphite 
should be added. The mixtme is then cooled, the precipitate is collected 
in a Buchner funnel, washed twice with water containing a little dissolved 
sulphurous acid, pressed with a glass stopper to remove most of the liquid, 
and then dried in an evaporating dish or in an air oven at 100-120°. 
The yield is about 80 g. 

A solution of cuprous bromide may be prepared either by dissolving 
the sohd in hot constant boUing point hydrobromic acid or by refluxing 
a mixture of 63 g. of crystallised copper sulphate, 20 g. of copper turnings, 
154 g. of sodium bromide dihydrate, 30 g. (16-3 ml.) of concentrated 
sulphmic acid and 1 litre of water for 3-4 hours. If the colour of the 
solution has not become yellowish after this period of heating, a few 
grams of sodium sulphite should be added to complete the reduction. 

3. Cuprous cyanide. Method 1 (Barber, 1943). This is based 
essentially upon the reaction : 

2CUSO4 + 2NaCN + NaHSOg + H2O = 2CuCN + 3NaHS04. 

500 g. of powdered crystaUised copper sulphate are placed in a 3-litre 
beaker or round-bottomed flask and dissolved in 1600 ml. of water at 
40-50°. Solutions of 140 g. of commercial sodium bisulphite powder in 
400 ml. of water {A) and of 140 g. of commercial potassium cyanide 
(96-99 per cent. KCN) in 400 ml. of water (B) are prepared, and filtered, 
if necessary, from small amounts of insoluble matter. Solutions A and B 
are separately warmed to 60°. The copper sulphate solution should be 
acidified faintly to Congo red. Solution A is then added with mechanical 
stirring during 1-2 minutes, followed immediately by solution B. There 
is a slight frothing, a little sulphur dioxide is evolved, but no appreciable 
amount of cyanogen or hydrogen cyanide. After about 10 minutes, the 
hot solution is filtered, the product washed thoroughly with boiling water, 
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and finally with alcohol. It is dried at 100-110° to a fine soft powder 
(24-36 hours). The yield is 167 g. To prepare a cuprocyanide solution 
of known and definite concentration, a weighed amount of the dry 
cuprous cyanide is dissolved in the necessary quantity (about 2 mols) 
of a solution of an alkaU cyanide ; an almost colourless solution results. 

Method 2. This utilises the reaction : 

2 CUSO 4 -h 4KaCN = 2CuCN + 2 Na 2 S 04 + (CN) 2 . 

The disadvantages of the method are the evolution of cyanogen, thus 
necessitating the use of a fume cupboard, and the consequent wastage of 
sodium cyanide ; the results, however, are quite satisfactory. A 3-litre 
three-necked fiask is fitted with a mechanical stirrer, a separatory funnel 
and a gas exit tube passing to the flue of an efficient fume cupboard. A 
solution of 325 g. of powdered copper sulphate pentahydrate is placed in 
the flask and the latter surrounded by a bath heated to about 80°. A 
solution of 178 g. of technical sodium cyanide (96-98 per cent.) in 325 ml. 
of water is added from the separatory funnel during about 30 minutes to 
the stirred copper sulphate solution. The mixture is then boiled for 
6-10 minutes in order to expel all the cyanogen gas. The cuprous 
cyanide, which commences to separate as a light tan powder as soon as 
the cyanide solution is added, is allowed to settle and the solution is 
decanted. The precipitate is filtered off on a Buchner or sintered glass 
funnel, washed with hot water (600-750 ml.), followed by alcohol (250 ml.) 
and ether (160 ml.). The product is dried at 105-110° for about 36 hours ; 
if the temperature of the drying is allowed to rise appreciably, the cuprous 
cyanide will be gradually decomposed. The yield is 100-105 g. 

Cuprous cyanide solution. The most satisfactory method is to dissolve 
the cuprous cyanide (1 mol) in a solution of technical sodium cyanide 
(2*6-2‘6 mols in 600 ml. of water). If it is desired to avoid the prepara¬ 
tion of sofid cuprous cyanide, the following procedure may be adopted. 
Cuprous chloride, prepared from 125 g. of copper sulphate crystals as 
described under 1 above, is suspended in 200 ml. of water contained in a 
1-fitre round-bottomed flask, which is fitted with a mechanical stirrer. 
A solution of 66 g. of technical sodium cyanide (96-98 per cent.) in 100 ml. 
of water is added and the mixture is stirred. The cuprous chloride 
passes into solution with considerable evolution of heat. As the cuprous 
cyanide is usually employed in some modification of the diazo reaction, 
it is usual to cool the resulting solution in ice. 

4. Copper.—Copper powder. One hundred grams of recrystallised 
copper sulphate are dissolved in 350 ml. of hot water in a l-litre beaker; 
a mechanical stirrer is provided. After cooUng to the laboratory tem¬ 
perature, the stirrer is set in motion and 35 g. (or more, if necessary) of high 
grade zinc powder are gradually added until the solution is decolourised. 
The precipitated copper is washed by decantation with water. Dilute 
hydrochloric acid (6 per cent.) is added to the precipitate in order to 
remove the excess of zinc, and stirring is continued until the evolution 
of hydrogen ceases. The copper powder is filtered, washed with water, 
and kept in a moist condition (as a paste) in a stoppered bottle. 

Activated copper bronze. Commercial copper bronze does not always 
give satisfactory yields in the UUmann reaction, but uniform results can 
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be obtained by the foUowing “ activation process.” One hundred grams 
of copper bronze are treated with 1 litre of a 2 per cent, solution of iodine 
m acetone for 5-10 mmutes. This results in the production of a rather 
grayish colour due to the formation of copper iodide. The product is 
hltered off on a Buchner fumiel, removed, and washed by stirring with 
500 ml. of 1 : 1 solution of concentrated hydrochloric acid in acetone. The 
copper iO(hde dissolves, and the residual copper bronze is filtered and 
washed with acetone. It is then dried in a vacuum desiccator. The 
activated copper bronze should be used immediately after preparation. 
5. Red phosphorus. Commercial red phosphorus is usually con¬ 
taminated with small quantities of acidic products. It should be boiled 
ter 15 mmutes with distilled water, aUowed to settle, decanted through a 
Buchner funiiel, and then washed two or three times with boiling water 
by ^cantatioii. Emally, the phosphorus is completely transferred to 
the Buchner funnel and washed with hot water until the washings are 

neutral. It is dried at 100°, and kept in a desiccator or in a tightly 
stoppered bottle. ® ^ 

6 - Sodium The preparation of sodium wire is described in Sec- 
tion 11,47,i. Granulated sodium (also termed molecular sodium and 
powdered sodmm) may be prepared by either of the foUowing methods : 

Method 1. Twenty-three grams of clean sodium (most conveniently 
weighed under sodium-dried ether after the surface coating has been cut 
away with a knife) are mtroduced into a 750 or 1000 ml. romid-bottomed 
P:^ex flask containmg about 200 ml. of sodium-dried xylene or at least 
sufficient xylene to cover the sodium completely. The flask is placed on 
a sand bath supported on a ring burner. Two or thiee thicknesses of 
cloth (or a thick towel), sufficient to envelop the whole flask are 

ciuHn bench. The sand bath is heated 

cautioi^ly and the ring of condensed vapour of the xylene is carefuUy 

I condensed vapour has risen to within 

one meh from the neck of the flask,* the flame beneath the burner is 
extmgmshed, a weU-fittmg rubber stopper or good quaUty bark cork is 

nreoa^d™ is completely wrapped in the previously 

prepared cloth and shaken vigorously for 30-60 seconds or until the 

molten sodium is converted into a fine powder. The flask is then placed on 

taine^in tf removed. The sodium is thus ob- 

spheres, the size of which is controUed by the 

th^ sirlpf f shatog. Any particles of sodium adhering to 

of theliaskViv ''^ben the contents 

and the temperature, the xylene may be decanted 

remnv^ t ^00 ml. of sodium-cfried ether to 

^Th IhseTr *'^® b“ely-divided sodium is covered 

^nd tn e f u •, ‘b-y sand, should be kept at 

should bfnn °d b^®,^bage of the flask. Not more than 25-30 g. of sodium 
Should be powdered at one time by this procedure. 

flask ffiwlifrh the^ c°“^enient to prepare the powdered sodium in the 

a tWe necked fl be carried out; this is usuaUy 

ee necked flask. Into a 1-htre three-necked flask fitted with a 

red’uS‘’&ng“r^of'’fce“ oonaidarably 

7 
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reflux condenser (protected by a drying tube contammg soda lime), a 
sealed sturer (see Kjurides stirrer. Fig.//, 7, 10) and a droppmg ixurnei, 
are placed 23 g. of clean sodium and 160-200 ml. of sodium-dried xylene. 
The flask is surrounded by an oil bath, which is heated imtil the sodium 
has melted. The stirrer is started and, after the sodium is suitably 
granulated, the oU bath is removed. When the contents of the flask have 
cooled to the laboratory temperatme, the stirrer is stopped. The xylene 
may then be decanted, and the sodium washed with two 100 ml. portions 
of sodium-diied ether to remove traces of xylene as in Method 1. Large 
quantities of “ molecular ” sodium may be prepared by this method. 

7 Sodium amalgam. The amalgam which is generally employed 
for reductions contains from 1 to 3 per cent, of sodium. Amalgams with 
a greater sodium content than 1*2 per cent, are solid at the ordinary 
temperature and can be powdered in a mortar ; the 1 • 2 per cent, amalgam 
is semi-soUd at room temperature but is completely fluid at 60®. Two 

methods of preparation are available. i • i 

Method 1, Nine grams of clean sodium are placed in a 600 ml. comcal 
flask and covered with 20 ml. of dry toluene. The sodium is cautiously 
melted over a free flame, and the flame is extinguished. 760 g. of mercury 
are added from a separatory funnel in drops with occasional shaking. 
During the addition of the first 2-3 ml, of mercury the reaction is ex¬ 
tremely vigorous, but subsequently the rate of addition of the mercury 
may be increased so that the toluene boils continuously. At the end of 
the reaction, the toluene is allowed to evaporate completely ; if any 
toluene remains, the excess should be decanted. The toluene vapour 
remaining above the amalgam tends to protect it from the action of the 
air. The resulting amalgam contains about 1*2 per cent, of sodium. 
An amalgam of 2 per cent, strength can be prepared by this method 
(16*2 g. of sodium in 750 g. of mercury) ; if aU the toluene has not 
evaporated completely before the end of the reaction, it should be 
decanted before the amalgam solidifies. If necessary, the amalgam is 
melted on a hot plate and then poured on to a uralite or poilite board, 
and then pulverised in a mortar * and transferred to a tightly stoppered 
bottle. The preparation must be carried out in the fume cupboard since 
mercury vapour is poisonous. 

Method 2. The clean sodium (22*8 g.) is placed in a 600 ml. round- 
bottomed three-necked flask, provided with a dropping funnel (containing 
760 g. of mercury) in the central aperture and inlet and outlet tubes for 
dry nitrogen in the two side apertures. The air is displaced by nitrogen. 
About 10 ml. of mercury are added and the flask is warmed gently with a 
free flame rmtil the reaction commences. The flame is then removed and 
the reaction is maintained by the slow addition of the mercury. When 
about half the meromy has been introduced, the amalgam will commence 
to solidify ; it should be kept molten by heating with occasional shaking. 
After the addition of all the mercury, the hot molten amalgam is poured 
on to a uralite or poilite board, powdered in a mortar and stored as in 
Method 1. Amalgams of 1 and 2 per cent, strength may be prepared 
similarly. 

* The mortar should be provided with a tightly fitting rubber oover to protect the 
powdered material from oxidation in air. 
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8. Sodamide. This substance is prepared by the reaction between 
gaseous ammonia and molten sodium : 

2Na + 2NH3 = 2NaNH2 + H,. 

The apparatus consists essentially of a cast iron crucible and cover * or 
fusion pot in which is placed a nickel crucible or dish. The complete 
apparatus is illustrated in Fig.5^?, 1. The fusion pot A carries a 
combined thermometer well T and an inlet tube BCD, and a wide outlet 
tube E. The thermometer well T is closed at the bottom (welded) and 
projects 6-7 mm. below the wider inlet tube to which it is welded near the 
top. There is a gland or asbestos-cord packed joint at F, held in position 
by a hexagonal nut; the nut, fixed firmly in place by means of a wrench 
so as to make the gas-tight joint, enables the tube BCD to be raised or 



lowered at will. The tube B is connected by rubber tubing {ca. 7 cm.' 
to a Kjeldahl trap K (to prevent mercury passing into A) fitted into a 
U-tube G containing just enough mercury to seal the bend (it will serve 
to indicate the rate of flow of the ammonia), and then to an ammonia 
cylinder ; is a mercury safety trap to provide for the possibility of the 
apparatus becoming blocked by solidification of the amide due to an 
accidental drop of temperature. The apparatus is first completely assem¬ 
bled with the thermometer well in the position shown in the figure : the 
fusion pot is heated by means of a Fisher or equivalent bimner to about 
120® for 10 minutes in a slow stream of ammonia; this will remove traces 
of moisture from the system. The fusion pot is then allowed to cool to 
70-80®, the cover is removed and a 250 ml. nickel crucible N is inserted ; 
the tube BCD is raised just above the top of the nickel crucible. The 
crucible is charged with about 175 g. of clean sodium from which the oxide 


T 7 -* ^ cast iron crucible and cover, 1 quart capacity, is supplied by 

rire Clay Company^ Denver, U*S.A. It can al^o bo made from sheet iron* 


the Denver 
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coating has been removed, the air is completely displaced by posing 
ammonia for 10 minutes, and the pot is heated stron^y so as to melt the 
lodhnn rapidly (5-10 minutes). The inlet tube SCI) is then pushed 
tCugh the glLd untU it rests on the bottom of the crucible and the nut 
at^ if tightened so as to make a gas-tight joint. When the temperature 
is about 320°. the burner is adjusted so as to maintam a temperature of 
350-360°. The passage of ammonia is then adjusted so that the flow of 
bubbles in G is just too rapid to count; if the current of 8^® ^ 

there wiU be some splashing and much molten sodamide ^ 
the iron pot. After 3*5-4 hours, the temperature is reduced to 320 and 
the cover is lifted to see whether any unreacted sodium remains ; i^pec- 
tion is facilitated by a flash lamp, the unreacted metal bemg visible as a 

globule floating on the surface of the darker hquid 
Ldium remains, the iron crucible is aUowed to cool to 23^240 and is 
maintained at this temperature for 30 minutes to ensure the removal of 
most of any sodium hydride simultaneously formed in the reaction. The 
burner is now extinguished, the ammonia stream is shut off and 
connected at B. The nickel crucible is immediately removed from the 
pot with crucible tongs, and the completely molten sodamide is pomed 
into a clean iron tray (ca. 14 cm. diameter and 2 cm. high). The non 
tray should have been polished with emery cloth or with clean sand, and 
previously heated to redness to remove moisture. As soon as the soda¬ 
mide has solidified sufficiently, the iron tray is transferred to a large 
desiccator to coolf When cool enough to handle, the tray m inverted 
over a sheet of heavy clean paper, and the sodamide is removed by taping 
the bottom of the pan or, if necessary, broken away from the pan. The 
sodamide is immediately transferred to wide-mouthed bottles and covered 
with dry benzene or with dry commercial heptane from petroleum, 
b.p. 90-100°. The product should be white or nearly white, and the 
yield is 276 g. It may also be preserved in an atmosphere of nitrogen 

or dry ammonia in a tightly sealed container. v • i 

Sodamide should never be stored in a stoppered bottle from which 
samples are to be removed intermittently, since dangerous r^tuxes may 
result when the substance is exposed for 2—3 days to even limited amounts 
of air at the ordinary temperature. As a safe practice, sodamide should 
be used immediately after preparation, and should not be kept longer 
than 12—24 hours unless it be under an inert solvent. Even small amounts 
of unused sodamide should be removed from the apparatus in which it 
was made by washing with methyl or ethyl alcohol. In all cases where a 
yellowish or brownish colour develops, due to the formation of oxidation 

• An alternative method for ascertaining the end of the reaction, which doM not involve 
the removal of the cover, is to conduct the exit gas through an empty wash bottle (to act 
as a trap in case of “ sucking back ”) and then collect a sample in a test-tube over water. 
If an inflammable gas (hydrogen) is absent, the reaction may be considered complete. 
Under no circumstances should the reaction bo stopped until all the sodium b^ completely 
reacted; too early arrest of the reaction may result in the product contai ni ng sodium 
hydride, which appears to be partially responsible for the explosive properties of the 
impure substance: 


NaNH, + H, 


NaH + NH, 


I Another procedure is to allow the sodamide to cool completely in the nickel crucible 
in a slow stream of ammonia, the tube BCD being, of course, raised well above the melt 
before cooling. 
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products, the resulting mixture may become highly explosive ; it should 
be destroyed by covering with benzene or toluene and slowly adding 
dilute ethyl alcohol with stining. 

Sodamide may be readily pulverised by grinding in a glass mortar 
under an inert hj^drocarbon solvent (benzene, toluene, xjdene, etc.). 

Sodamide of high purity is available commercially.* 

Small quantities of highly reactive sodamide may be prepared 
from liquid ammonia and sodium as required as follows. In a 500 ml. 
three-necked flask, having ground joints and equipped with a removable 
glass stopper, a mercury-sealed stirrer and a reflux condenser with soda- 
hme guard tube, place 300 ml. of anhydrous liquid ammonia (see Section 
VI,16). Add just sufficient sodium to the stirred liquid to produce a 
permanent blue colour, then 0*5 g. of powdered ferric nitrate (to catalyse 
the conversion of sodium into sodamide), followed by 13*8 g. of clean 
sodium metal (cut into small pieces) over a period of 30 minutes. When 
the sodium has been converted into sodamide (as indicated by the change 
from a blue solution to a grey suspension), evaporate the ammonia by means 
of a water bath, and add sufficent anhydrous ether through a dropping 
funnel so that the volume of the liquid remains at about 300 ml. After 
practically all the ammonia has evaporated, as indicated by the refluxing 
of the ether, stir the suspension of sodamide and heat under reflux for 5 
minutes, and then cool to room temperature. A suspension of 23*4 g. of 
sodamide in dry ether is thus obtained. The preparation can be completed 
in 60-75 minutes. 

9. Anhydrous sodium acetate. Crystallised sodium acetate, 
CHgCOONa. 3H2O, is heated in a casserole or in.a shallow iron or nickel 
dish over a small free flame. The salt first liquefies, steam is evolved 
and the mass solidifies as soon as most of the water of cr3'stallisation has 
been driven off. To remove the residual water, the solid is carefully 
heated with a larger flame, the burner being constantly moved until the 
solid just melts. Care must be taken that the solid is not overheated ; 
too strong heating will be recognised by the evolution of combustible 
gases and charring of the substance. The fused salt is allowed to solidify, 
and is removed from the vessel whilst still warm with a knife or other 
convenient object. It is immediately powdered and stored in a tightly 
stoppered bottle. 

If the commercial fused sodium acetate is available, it should be melted 
and maintained in the fused state for several minutes in order to remove 
the water absorbed during storage. 

JO. Anhydrous sodium sulphide. The hydrated salt, NagS.OHgO, 
is heated in a Pyrex distilling flask or retort in a stream of liydrogen or of 
nitrogen until water ceases to be evolved. The solid cake of anhydrous 
sodium sulphide is removed from the vessel with the aid of a copper wire 
hook or by other suitable means. No attempt should be made to fuse 
the sodium sulphide since at high temperatures sodium sulphide is readily 
oxidised to sodium sulphate. 

JJ. Anhydrous stannous chloride. Crystalline stannous chloride, 
SnCl2.2H20, is heated for one hour in an oil bath at 195-200°, the cooled 
melt is powdered, and kept in a desiccator or in a tightly stoppered bottle. 

• For example, from May and Baker Ltd., Dagenham. 
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The resulting product, although satisfactory in many instances, is not 
entirely dependable. The foUowing procedure (Stephen. ^^^0) mvariably 
trivcs an exceUent product. In a 400 ml. beaker are placed 102 g. (89*5 
nil ) (1 mole) of redistilled acetic anhydride, and 123 g. of anal^ical reagent 
grade stannous chloride dihydrate (0-5 mol) are added whilst the hqmd 
is stirred cither manually or mechanically; dehydration is almost 
instantaneous. The operation should be conducted in the fume cup¬ 
board as much heat is evolved and the acetic anhydride may boil. 
After about one hour, the anhydrous stannous chloride is filtered off on 
a Buchner or sintered glass funnel, washed free from acetic acid 
with two 30 ml. portions of anhydrous ether, and dried overmght in 
a vacuum desiccator. Anhydrous stannous chloride may be kept for an 
indefinite period in a desiccator ; it may also be stored in a tightly 

stoppered bottle. . , , , • • j-i 

The anhydrous compound is not appreciably hy^oscopic, is readily 

soluble in acetone and amyl alcohol, and insoluble in benzene, toluene, 
xylene and chloroform ; it is also readily soluble in absolute methyl or 
ethyl alcohol, but a trace of water causes immediate hydrolysis with the 

formation of an opalescent precipitate. .... 

12. Aluminium amalgam. One hundred grams of thin al uminium 
foil (0-05 mm. thickness) in strips about 15 cm. long and 2-6 cm. wide, 
loosely folded, are placed in a 3-Utre flask and covered with a 10 per cent, 
solution of sodium hydroxide ; the flask is warmed on a water bath until 
a vigorous evolution of hydrogen has taken place for several minutes 
[CAUTIONi). The foil is then thoroughly washed with water and with 
rectified spirit, the latter operation producing an exceptionally clean 
surface for amalgamation. Sufficient of a 2 per cent, solution of mercuric 
chloride is added to cover the aluminium completely and is allowed to act 
for about 2 minutes ; it is then poured off, and the amalgam is washed 
with water, with rectified spirit, and finally with moist ether. The 
amalgam is covered with about 1 * 6 htres of moist ether and is ready for 
immediate use. If another solvent, c.g., methyl or ethyl acetate, is to 
be employed in the reduction with moist aluminium amalgam, the ether 

is, of course, replaced by this solvent. 

13. Amalgamated zinc (for Clemmensen reduction). Method 1. 
Two hundred grams of zinc wool are placed in a 2-litre three-necked flask 
and covered with a 10-16 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide. The 
flask is gently warmed on a water bath until hydrogen is vigorously 
evolved [CA UTION /); the sodium hydroxide solution is then immediately 
poured off (it may be necessary to dilute with water first in order to 
moderate the vigour of the reaction), and the zinc is washed repeatedly 
with distilled water until most, if not all, of the sodium hydroxide has 
been removed. The zinc is then covered with a 1 per cent, solution of 
mercuric chloride and allowed to stand for 30-60 minutes with occasional 
shaking. The mercuric chloride solution is then poured off, and the 
amalgamated zinc is washed twice with distilled water. The amalgamated 
zinc is then covered with 600 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
100 ml. of water. The compound to be reduced, about 0*3-0-4 mole, 
is then added, and the reaction is allowed to proceed whilst a current of 
hydrogen chloride gas is passed through the liquid. 
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Method 2 (Martiii, 1942). A mixture of 200 g. of zinc wool, 15 g. of 
mercuric chloride, 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 250 ml. 
of water is stirred or shaken for 5 minutes. The aqueous solution is 
decanted, and the amalgamated zinc is covered with 150 ml. of water and 
200 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The material to be reduced, 
usually about 0-3-0-4 mole, is then added immediately, and the reaction 
is commenced. 

14. Lead dioxide. A convenient method of ])reparation is to oxidise 
a plumbous salt in an allcaline medium with a hypochlorite solution : 

2 Pb(C 2 H 302)2 + 4NaOH + Ca(OCl )2 

= 2Pb02 + 4NaC2H302 + CaCl2 + 2 H 2 O. 

A solution of 20 g. of sodium hydroxide in 180 ml. of water is added 
slowly and with constant stirring to a solution of 40 g. of lead acetate in 
100 ml. of water. 28 G. of bleaching powder are shaken up with 400 ml. 
of water, and the filtered solution is added with constant stirring to the 
alkahne solution of lead acetate. The mixture is heated slowly to the 
boiling point and then boiled for a few minutes. A small portion is 
filtered off and tested for completeness of the oxidation by adding a few 
drops of hypochlorite solution ; if oxidation is incomplete, a fiu ther 
20 ml. of Wtered bleaching powder solution is added and the solution 
boiled again. The process is repeated until all the plumbous salt is 
oxidised. The precipitate is allowed to settle and washed five times by 
decantation. It is then vigorously stirred with 100 ml. of QN nitric 
acid to remove any calcium plumbate or plumbous hydroxide, and again 
washed with water by decantation. Finally it is filtered off on a Buchner 
funnel and dried. The yield is nearly quantitative. 

15. Lead tetracetate. Red lead is warmed with acetic acid in the 
presence of sufficient acetic anhydride to combine with the water formed : 

PbgO, -{- 8HC2H3O2 = Pb(C2H302)4 + 2Pb(C2H302)2 + 4H2O. 

The filtrate, which contains lead acetate, may be treated witli chlorine : 

2Pb(C2H302)2 + CI2 = Pb{C2H302)4 + PbC^. 

and the resulting lead tetracetate separated from the accompanjdng lead 
chloride by recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid. 

A mixture of 550 g. of glacial acetic acid and 185 g. of acetic anhydride 
is placed in a l-litre three-necked flask provided with a thermometer and 
a mercury-sealed stirrer. The liquid is vigorously stirred, heated to 
65-60®, and 300 g. of dry red lead powder are added in portions of 15-20 g. 
A fresh addition is made only after the colour due to the preceding portion 
has largely disappeared. The temperature shoidd not be allowed to rise 
above 65®. Towards the end it may be necessary to warm the flask 
cautiously to about 80® in order to complete the reaction. At the end 
of the reaction, the thick and somewhat dark solution is cooled, and the 
precipitated lead tetracetate is filtered off (the mother liquor, M, is put 
aside) and washed with glacial acetic acid. The crude product, without 
being dried, is dissolved in hot glacial acetic acid containing a little acetic 
anhydride, the solution treated with a little decolourising carbon, filtered 
through a hot water funnel, and cooled. The colourless crystalline 
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product is filtered off and dried in a vacuum desiccator over potassium 

hydroxide pellets. The yield is about 150 g. , ^ 

A further 100 g. of lead tetracetate may be obtamed from the mother 
liquor (i/) by returning it to the original flask, heating to about 75° with 
stirring, and passing a stream of dry chlorine into it. When the reaction 
is complete, a few grams of decolourising carbon are added, the mixture 
is maintained at 75° for a few minutes, and the hot suspension is filtered 
with suction through a preheated Buchner funnel. The residue, con- 
sistinn- largely of lead chloride, is washed with hot glacial acetic acid. 
The filtrate, on cooUng, deposits lead tetracetate in colourless needles ; 
it is collected and dried as described above. Although contaminated 
with a little (< 5 per cent.) lead chloride, the resulting lead tetracetate 
is satisfactory for most purposes ; if required perfectly pure, it should be 
recrystallised. . 

16 Selenium dioxide. The compound is convemently prepared by 
the oxidation of selenium with nitric acid, followed by dehydration of 
the selenious acid thus formed by cautious heating : 

Se + 4HNO3 = H^SeOg + 4NO2 + HjO ; 

HsSeOs = SeOa -f- H^O. 

The preparation must be conducted in a fume cupboard provided with a 
good draught, since selenium compounds are poisonous. One hundred 
grams (70-5 ml.) of concentrated nitric acid are heated in a l-litrePyrex 
beaker on a hot plate, and 50 g. of powdered selenium are cautiously 
added in portions of about 5 g. The frothing should be allowed to subside 
after each addition before more selenium is introduced into the acid. 
The dissolution of the selenium can be accelerated by mechanical stirring 
with a glass stirrer ; this will break the foam produced. When all the 
selenium has dissolved (if this is not the case, a little more nitric acid 
should be added), the solution is transferred to a large evaporating d^h 
or casserole and heated on a hot plate at a temperature not exceeding 
200° until the selenious acid is completely dehydrated and the residue 
appears dry. The resulting crude selenium dioxide must be purified.* 
Either of the following procedures may be used. 

(i) The crude selenium dioxide is treated with suf&cient water to 
dissolve it, and, after filtering from any insoluble matter, 10 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid are added. A slow stream of sulphur dioxide 
is passed into the solution until heat is no longer evolved (2—5 hours) ; 
the reaction is complete when the red precipitate settles to the bottom 
in a coherent mass. Upon standing for a few hours or, better, on boiling 
for a short time, the red selenium passes into a pasty grey form, which 
eventually becomes brittle. The precipitated selenium is filtered off, 
ground in a mortar, washed free from acid, dried, and finally heated over 
a Bunsen burner. The cold mass is then dissolved in nitric acid and 
evaporated as before. To make certain that all the nitric acid has been 
completely removed, the residue is dissolved in 70-80 ml. of water and 
evaporated again. White selenium dioxide is obtained in about 90 per 
cent, yield. 

* In view of the small difierence in cost between selenium and selenium dioxide, the 
preparation of any quantity of the latter from selenium is hardly worth while. It is better 
to purify commercial selenium dioxide. 
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(ii) The crude selenium dioxide is placed in a large porcelain or silica 
crucible, which is supported in a hole made in a stout asbestos board. 
Two nested fuimels are inverted over the crucible, the larger funnel 
having a plug of glass wool in the neck. The crucible is heated with a 
small flame until sublimation is complete (about 25 minutes). When the 
crucible has cooled, the resublimed selenium dioxide {in long needle-like 
crystals) is removed and stored in a tightly stoppered bottle. The yield 
is about 63 g. 

Note, 

Extreme care should be taken when working with selenium dioxide because of 
its poisonous properties. 

17. Silver nitrite. Warm concentrated solutions of silver nitrate 
(containing 48 g. of AgNOg) and potassium nitrite (containing 30 g. of 
ICNO 2 ) are mixed, and the mixture is allowed to cool. The silver nitrite 
which separates is filtered off and washed with water. It may be recrys¬ 
tallised from water at 70°, and is dried either in a vacuum desiccator or 
in an aii- oven at about 40° ; the yield is about 90 per cent. Silver nitrite 
should be stored in an tightly-stoppered amber bottle. 

18. Zinc cyanide. Solutions of the reactants are prepared by dis¬ 
solving 100 g. of technical sodium cyanide (97-98 per cent. NaCN) in 
125 ml. of W'ater and 150 g. of anhj^drous zinc chloride in the minimum 
volume of 50 per cent, alcohol {1). The sodium cyanide solution is added 
rapidly, with agitation, to the zinc chloride solution. The precipitated 
zinc cyanide is filtered off at the pump, drained well, w^ashed with alcohol 
and then wdth ether. It is dried in a desiccator or in an air bath at 50°, 
and preserved in a tightly stoppered bottle. The yield is almost quanti¬ 
tative and the zinc C 3 ^anide has a purity of 95-98 per cent. (2). It has 
been stated that highly purified zinc cyanide does not react in the Adams’ 
modification of the Gattermann reaction (compare Section IV,121). 
The product, prepared by the above method is, however, highly satis¬ 
factory. Commercial zinc cyanide may also be used. 

Notes. 

(1) The only important precaution in tliis preparation is to ensure an excess of 
ziDC chloride oyer sodium cyanide. If the latter is in excess, the zinc cyanide 
generally precipitates as a sticky mass, wliich is difficult to filter and unsatisfactory 
for the preparation of hydroxy-aldehydes. 

(2) The cyanide content may be determined by titration with standard silver 
nitrate solution.* 


11.51, CALCULATION OF YIELDS 

The theoretical yield in an organic reaction is the amoimt which would 
be obtained under ideal conditions if the reaction had proceeded to com¬ 
pletion, i.e.y if the starting materials were entirely converted into the 
desired product and there was no loss in isolation and purification. The 
yield (sometimes called the actual yield) is the amount of pure product 
which is actually isolated in the experiment. The percentage yield is 

* For a TOnvenient method, see Vogel, Text Book 0 / Quaniitalive Inorganic Analysis: 
Theory and Practice, Second Edition. 1961, p. 263 (Longmans. Green and Co. Ltd \ 

7* * 
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computed from the ratio between the weight of the pure product obtamed 
and the weight calculated, 

Actual yield 

Percentage yield = xheoretSaT^ield 

In the calculation of yields, the term mol is usuaUy employed. A mol 
(or mole or gram molecule) is equal to the molecular weight m grams. 
Hence the number of mols is equal to the weight of the substance m grams 

divided by the molecular weight. x- i 

Let us suppose it is desired to calculate the theoretical yield of e y 

maleate when 33 g. of sUver maleate, suspended m dry ether, are treated 
with the calculated quantity of ethyl iodide (31*2 g.). 


CHCOOAg 

II + 2CJH5I = 

CHCOOAg 

1 mol 2 mols 

330 g. 312 g. 


CHCOOCjHg 

II 4- 2AgI 

CHCOOC2H5 

1 mol 2 mols 

172 g. 470 g. 


From the equation representing the chemical reaction ^ 

evident that 330 g. of silver maleate will theoretically react with 312 g. 
of ethyl iodide in ethereal solution to produce 172 g. of ethyl maleate. 
It follows, therefore, that 33 g. (0* 1 mol) of sUver maleate react mth 
31*2 g. (0*2 mol) of ethyl iodide to give a theoretical yield S* 

{0* 1 mol) of ethyl maleate. In practice, the actual yield found for these 
quantities is of the order of 16-0 g. ; the percentage yield is therefore 

(16-0/17-2) X 100 = 93 per cent. , , .n 

After a httle experience in the orgamo chemistry laboratory, the 
student will soon find that the yields frequently do not approach the 
theoretical values. This may be due to one or more of the foUowing 


(i) The reaction may not proceed to completion because the reverse 
reaction may occur under the given conditions and a state of equihbrium 

is established. . 

(ii) A portion of some of the reactants may be consumed m some 

alternative reaction (“ side reaction ”), which leads to products other 
than those desired; or, one or some of the components may be lost, 
e.g., by volatilisation (because of its low boiling point or it may be 
carried away by gases evolved in the reaction) in spite of most careful 
manipulation. 

(iii) Some of the desired product may be lost by further chemical 
change before it can be isolated. 

(iv) Mechanical losses incident upon separating and purifying the 
product. 

(v) The purity of some of the reagents may be uncertain, e.g., they may 
contain varying amounts of water in their commercial forms. 

In order to obtain an improved yield of the desired product, an excess 
over the proportion required by the chemical equation of one (or more) 
of the reactants is often used. In a given preparation, the selection of 
the reagent to be employed in excess will depend upon a number of factors; 
these include its relative cost and ease of removal after the reaction, and 
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its influence upon reducing the extent of “side reactions.” Some 
examples follow, and these will incidentally illustrate the method of 
calculation of the percentage yield in such cases. 

Two reactants. In the preparation of ?^dlexane, 61-5 g. of n-propyl 
bromide were treated with 23 g. of sodium and 18-0 g. of n-hexane were 
ultimately isolated. 

2C3H7“Br + 2Na -► + 2NaBr 

2 gram mols 2 gram atoms 1 gram mol 

246 g. 46 g. j-ield 86 g. {Theory) 

61-5 g. 23 g. yielded 18 g. {Practice) 

It is evident from the equation that the sodium is used in excess. Actually 
61 • 5 g. of n-propyl bromide is 0 - 5 gram mol ; this will react with 0 • 5 gram 
atom or 11*5 g. of sodium, so that 100 per cent, excess was actually 
employed. The theoretical yield of n-hexane will be 0*25 gram mol or 
21*5 g,, since 2 mols of w-propyl bromide give 1 mol of 7 i-hexane. The 
actual yield was 18 g,, hence the percentage yield is (18/21-5) x 100 = 
84 per cent. 

n-Butyl acetate was prepared by refluxing a mixture of 37 g. of ?t-butyl 
alcohol, 90 g. of glacial acetic acid and 2 g. of concentrated sulphui ic acid, 
pouring into excess of water, washing the upper layer with saturated 
sodium bicarbonate solution, drying and distilling ; the yield of ester 

was 54 g. Here the sulphuric acid acts as a catalyst and therefore does 
not appear in the equation. 

+ CH3COOH -► CHaCOOC^Hj* + HjO 

1 mol 1 mol 1 mol 

60 g. 116 g. {Theory) 

®0 g. 54 g. (Practice) 

The reactante are in the proportion of 37/74 = 0*5 mol to 90/60 = 1*5 

mol, and it is therefore clear that the acetic acid is present in 200 per 

cent, excess. The theoretical yield must therefore be computed on the 

basis of the w'eight of n-butyl alcohol employed, and will be 0-6 mol or 

58 g. The percentage yield is accordingly (54/58) x 100 = 93 per cent. 

Three reactants. Ethyl iodide may be prepared by the interaction 

between iodine, ethyl alcohol and red phosphorus. The quantities 

employed and the yield obtained in a particular experiment are given 
below the equation. 


1 mol 
74 g. 
37 g. 


B + 

1 gram atom 
31 g. 

4-14 g. 

0* 133 g. atoms 


5C,H,OH + 61 -» 6C,H,I + H,PO, + H,0 

6 gram mols 5 gram atoms 6 gram mols 

230 g. 635 g. 780 g. (Theory) 

^ JJ-Sg- 63-5 g. 73 g. (Practice) 

0*598 g. mols 0*500 g. atoms (Practice) 


To decide which component should be employed for the calculation of 
the yield of ethyl iodide, the weights of the reactants are first divided 
by the appropriate atomic or molecular weight in order to obtain the 
number of gram atoms or gram mols actually used. The equation shows 
that the alcohol and iodine react in the ratio of 5 : 6 or 1 : 1. Inspection 
of the results clearly shows that the alcohol is present in about 20 per 
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ppnt excess and on this basis 33 per cent, excess of phosph^orus w em- 
cent. ° ^ accordingly calculated from the weight of iO(^e 

fsince 5 gram atoms of iodine give 6 gram mols of ethyl iodide) or 78 g. 
The percentage yield is (73/78) x 100 = 94 per cent. 

11,52. GENERAL INSTRUCTION^S^FOR WORK IN THE 

Before commencing any preparation in the laboratory, the student 
must carefully study the complete details of the expei^ent a« weU ^ 

underlying theory. Not only should he have a clear idea of what is to 
be aTne and how he proposes to do it. but at all times he should be ready 
to give an inteUigent reply to questions as to what he is domg and why 
he fs doing it. The exercise may then be said to be truly scientific and 
not cookery book-recipe type. The student wiU soon r^^e 

fhnt finite a number of experiments require somewhat prolonged periods 
of tS reflu^S or sta^nding during which the whole of his at^tion 
is not required. A keen worker will make use of this time, e.g., m wntmg 
UP reports planning other experiments, and cleamng and dr^g apparat^. 

^hfresuCof aU experiments must be recorded in a st^-covered note¬ 
book (a loose-leaf note-book is not admissible) at the tune the observation 
are made. If the experiment calls for records of weights, volumes, or 
other numerical results, these must be entered ^ectly into the note-book 
and not on scraps of paper ; the latter are liable to be lost mui their use 

tends to develop untidy and slack habits on the 

When the experiment is complete, the student should calcidate the yie d 
and then submit the laboratory note-book and the product, smtably 
labelled (including the melting or boiling point range and the weight), 
to the demonstrator or instructor. It is a good plan to subimt at the 
same time a short summary of the results (name of preparation, yield, 
m.p. or b.p. range, etc.) on a sheet of paper to the demonstrator , the 
sh^t will be retained for record purposes. If the work is approved, the 
student is permitted to proceed with the next experiment m the 

Students are generaUy permitted to retam smaU specimens of their 
preparations: the main bulk, unless it is required for a succeeding 
preparation, must be returned to the chemical store. Sohds inay be 
kept in smaU specimen tubes and appropriately labelled (name of coin- 
pound m.p., details concerning method of purification, and date); it 
the compound exhibits signs of being deliquescent or hygroscopic, or 
otherwise affected by contact with air, the cork should be “ waxed over 
by painting it completely with molten paraffin wax. Liquids may be 
sealed off in specially prepared tubes. A short length of moderately 
thick-walled glass tubing is cleaned by immersion in a narrow cylinder 
containing “ chromic acid cleaning mixture (compare Section 11,2), 
thoroughly washed with distilled water, followed by a little acetone, and 
is then dried by passing a current of warm air through it. One end is 
then sealed off in the blowpipe flame as in Fig. II, 52, 1, a ; students 
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may find it easier to blow a small bulb at the end A, thus ensiu’ing uniform 
thickness of the glass wall. A constriction B, about 15-20 mm. long, is 
then made by carefully rotating the tube in a small blowpipe flame ; it 
is important that the wall of the tubing remains uniformly thick at this 
point. Some liquid is introduced into the portion BC (by means of a clean 
d^a^m-out tube or a dropper, if necessary), the end C attached to a water 
pump through a calcium chloride or cotton wool guard tube, and the inclined 
tube is partially exhausted. Upon removing the pump connexion at O, 
the liquid will flow into the lower part of the tube. This 
process is repeated until a sufficient quantity of the 
liquid has entered AB. The tube is then quickly sealed 
off" at B with a minute flame. Large quantities of low 
boiling point liquids or liquids which are affected by 
the air may be stored in special glass ampoules (Fig. II, 

52, 1, 6), which can be purchased ; such ampoules may 
be conveniently filled by introducing a dra^vn-out test- 
tube into the neck. When filled with liquid, they are 
sealed off in the manner described above. 

A good indication of the student’s technique will be 
apparent from the appearance of the working bench. 

The top of the bench should always be kept clean and 
dry ; this can easily be done if a wet and a dry rag are 
kept at hand. Apparatus not immediately required (Q) 
should be kept as far as possible in a cupboard beneath 
the bench ; iJf it must be placed on the bench, it should 


/ 


B 





(b) 

Fig. 11, 52, 1. 


be arranged in a neat and orderly manner. All apparatus should be 
washed immediately after use and placed in a position to drain : at the 
first opportunity, the apparatus should be dried. It must be emphasised 
that as a general rule a deposit of dirt or tar is more easily removed when 
it is freshly formed ; a suitable cleaning agent can usually be found while 
one still remembers the nature of the material or the circumstances attend¬ 
ing its formation. It is hardly necessary to add that solid waste and 
filter papers must not be thrown into the sinli, and that all operations 
requiring the handling of unpleasant and noxious materials should be 
carried out in the fume cupboard (“ hood ”). 


safety precautions 

The operations of practical organic chemistry are attended by certain 
dangers, the chief of which is that from fire since many of the liquid 
chemicals and the solvents are highly inflammable substances. Highly 
volatile liquids, such as diethyl ether, carbon disulphide, acetone °and 
benzene, should never be handled in the vicinity of a free flame (compare 
full discussion in Section 11,14) ; the vapours can “ flow ” along the top 
of a bench (particularly if assisted by a draught of air), become ignited 
by a flame at some distance and strilce back to ignite the parent hquid. 
A common mistake by beginners is to heat an inflammable liquid in an 
open vessel over a free flame. The correct, and the only permissible, 
procedure is to heat the Hquid in a vessel provided with a reflux condenser 
on a water or steam bath or upon an approved electric hot plate or by 
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immersion in a bath of hot water with the burner extingu^hed. VolatU^e 
immersion removed by distiUation and not by evaporation. 

R^overed solvents should be poured into the special bottles provided 
for them in the laboratory ; they should not be poured down the sink 

H.n.cs io Ih. minlly stouH b. saUagaiibed 
.bd .u“n“ .bl„ A .mail «-• 

raboratory lirrextinguishcr (CO,%tc.) should be used The well-toown 
“ Pyrene^’ fire extinguisher, containing carbon tetrachloride, should not 
be employed in the confined space of the laboratory smee the highly 
poisonou 3 %bosgcne may be formed; furthermore, an explosion may 
Lcur if it comes into contact with sodium. If the clothmg of a, feUow 
student should catch fire, he (she) should be wrapped m the ^P^ial fire¬ 
proof blanket or. if this is not available, in a heavy coat . he (she) should 

not be allowed to run about and fan the flames. i. i, • i 

Other sources of hazard arise from the handhng of such chemicaU as 

concentrated acids, alkalis, metaUic sodium and bromme, and m worl^g 
with such extremely poisonous substances as sodium and Potassi^ 
evanides The special precautions to be observed will be mdicated, where 
necessary, in the experiments in which the substances are employed, and 
will also be supplied by the demonstrator. The exercise of obvious 
precautions and cautious handling will in most cases reduce the danger 
to almost negligible proportions. Thus, if concentrated sulph^ic acid 
should be accidentaUy spiUed, it should be immediately washed with a 
liberal quantity of w’ater or of a solution of a mild alkaU. , . r 

h'inally, the student should familiarise himself with the contents of 
the Section in the Appendix upon Laboratory AcciderUs, with the position 
of the tire extinguisher, buckets of sand, first aid cabinet, and the fireproot 

blanket. 


APPARATUS WITH INTERCHANGEABLE 

GROUND GLASS JOINTS 

11,54. INTERCHANGEABLE GROUND GLASS JOINTS 

The commercial development of glass manipulation, coupled with the 
use of glasses of low expansion coefficient, has made available truly 
interchangeable ground glass joints at moderate cost. These, fitted to 
apparatus of standard and special types marketed by various firms,* 
have made possible a new outlook on the assembly of apparatus required 
for practical organic chemistry and, indeed, of many other branches of 
practical chemistry. It is believed that if the merits of ground glass 
joint apparatus, as well as the actual apparatus available, were more 
widely known, glassw'are with interchangeable ground joints would find 

• For example from ; Quickfit and Quartz Ltd*; lioughborough Glass Co. Ltd.; A. 
Gallenkamp and Co* Ltd. ; Jencons (Scientific) Ltd.; James J. Jobling and Co. Ltd.; 
ScientiBc Gloss Apparatus Co. Inc.; Coming Glass Works. For precise details concerning 
joint size and specialised apparatus* the reader should consult the latest catalogues of the 
various manufacturers: the most comprehensive catalogues axe those of Quickfit and 
Quartz and of Scientific Glass Apparatus Co. 
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a place in every laboratory, even for the most simple operations, such as 
distillation and refluxing. The advantages include :_ 

1. No corks or rubber stoppers are, in general, required. Contamina¬ 
tion or discolouration due to these is therefore avoided. Occasionally a 
small rubber stopper may be employed, e.g., for the insertion of a thermo¬ 
meter, but, should the very small surface of rubber thus exposed to the 
action of the organic vapours be undesirable, a thermometer with a ground 
glass cone can be used. 

2. The selection, boring, and fitting of corks is largel}" eliminated, thus 
resulting in a considerable saving of time. 

3. Corrosive liquids and solids (acids, acid chlorides, etc.) are easily 
manipulated, and no impurities are introduced into the jiroduct from the 
apparatus. 

4. Apparatus may be rapidly assembled. As all joints of the same size 
are interchangeable, a broken part can be rapidly replaced with every 
confidence that it will fit well. 

6. By employing a number of comparatively simple units, most of the 
common operations of organic chemistry may be carried out. 

6. Wider passages are provided for vapours and the comparatively 
narrow tubes, which are usually fitted through holes bored in cork or 
rubber stoppers, are absent; this considerably diminishes danger in violent 
reactions and also tends to give better results in distillation under reduced 
pressure as well as diminishing the hazard of “ choldn^^.’* 

The interchangeability of joints is ensured by the'"use of a standard 
taper of 1 in 10 on the diameter (£.e., a cone of semi-angle 2° 5C 45") 
and limited tolerances on the cone semi-angles and the dimensions of 
the joints. The specifications for joints in Great Britain and the U.S.A 
differ. It will accordingly be necessary to treat each separately. 

The interchangeable conical ground joints in Great Britain conform 
to the specification of the British Standards Institution, B.S.S. No. 572 
of 1950.* It should be noted that the term “ cone ” is used for the part 
which is inserted and the term “socket ” for the part into which the 
cone is inserted. The Series A (full length) has been discarded in the 
1950 specification since it is considered that Series B is generally more 
useful in the construction of common laboratory apparatus. Neverthe¬ 
less, details of the Series A (conforming to the now obsolete B S S No 572 
of 1934) are included in Table n, 54.1, largely for comparison with the 
U.S. specification. The joints of all the Series have the same diameter at 
the larger end, but have different lengths of engagement. There are some 
small variations in length from the 1934 specification but the diameter at 
the larger end is unchanged for all joints ; hence cones or sockets complying 
with the B.S.S. 1950 specifications may be used interchangeably with 
those of the B.S.S. 1934 specification having the same letter and number. 

An alternative method for naming the size of the joint, which is some¬ 
times used by manufacturers, consists in assigning a number to the joint 
diameter at the wide end, thus :— 


Joint size 
Joint number 


' 40 45 50 55 

•00 0 12 1 16 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 


St.* Lo^nd^^^V British Standards Institution, British Standards House, 2 Park 
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Table II, 64.1. 


Dimensions of British Standard Intebchanobable 
Ground Glass Joints 
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Table II, 54.2. Dimensions of U.S.A. Standard Interchangeable 

Ground Glass Joints 


Standard Joint j 
Size Number 


Approximate Computed Approximate 

Diameter at LaS^Te^nd^of Length of Ground 

SMAX.. Ek. (,™.i ZOK. („M.) 


Fidl length Joinis 


5/20 

7/25 

10/30 

12/30 

14/35 

19/38 

24/40 

29/42 

34/45 

40/50 

45/50 

50/50 

55/60 

60/50 

71/60 


1 

3 

60 

5 

j 

7-5 

7 

100 

9 

120 

11 

1 14-5 

15 

18-8 

20 

24-0 ' 

25 

29-2 

30 

34 • 5 1 

35 

400 

40 

450 

45 

60 0 1 

60 

55 0 

55 

600 

65 

1 

700 

1 


Medium length Joints 


6/12 

1 

3-8 

! 6-0 

7/16 

6-0 

7-6 

10/18 

8*2 

100 ! 

12/18 

10*2 

12-0 

14/20 

125 

14-6 

19/22 

16-6 

18-8 

24/25 

21-5 

24-0 

29/26 

26-6 

29-2 

34/28 

31-7 

34-5 

40/35 

f 

36-5 

1 

400 


20 

25 

30 

30 

35 

38 

40 

42 

45 

50 

60 

60 

50 

50 

60 


12 

15 

18 

18 

20 

22 

25 

26 
28 
36 


Short length Joints 


10/10 

1 

12/10 

! 1 

14/10 

1 

19/10 

1 1 

24/12 

2 

29/12 

2 

34/12 

3 

40/12 

3 

46/12 

4 

50/12 

4: 

65/12 

s: 

60/12 

51 

71/15 i 

6! 


0 

1 100 

0 

120 

6 

I 14*6 

8 

, 18-8 

8 

24-0 

0 

29-2 

3 

1 34-6 

8 

40-0 

8 

45-0 

8 

60-0 

8 

650 

8 

600 

6 1 

71-0 
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The series letter should also he speciBed : thus B2 refers to B19. This 
RVRtem must now be regarded as obsolete. 

^In the USA., interchangeable ground glass joints conform to the 
specificrtions of’the BureaS of Standards (“ 

?lie taperTs’ 1 i^"^ 0 i 1. 1 ± o'^oe mm. per em. length on the .Bameter 
ihc taper » , svmbol $. There are three sizes of jomts, 

fuinength, medium length, and short length. The size of jomt is 
rsi’enated by two figures, the first indicating the approxtrrmte diameter 

t S of ^ 't;"’ ^ ^ThiLf T 9/3 rrfit 

second giving the length of the ground surface. Thus $ 19/38 reters to 

a ground surface 18-8 mm. in diameter and 38 ™m. in length. The 
various sizes of joints are collected m Table II, 64.2. 


11,55. TYPES OF GROUND GLASS JOINTS 

AU ground glass joints should be constructed of a high resistance glass, 

such fs Pyrex. The most common form is shown “ ^‘8 ]’ 

and this is the type largely encountered m practice. Pig. /i, 55, 2 is 



similar but has reinforcing glass bands about the female joint; it 
is claimed that these add greatly to the mechanical strength of the walls. 

Fig. IIy 55, 3 depicts a ground joint with glass hooks, to which light 
springs may be attached. Figs. //, 55, 4 and //, 55, 6 are drip cones for 
condensers and the like ; the latter is generally employed for joints 
larger than 29 mm. in diameter, the orifice being reduced to about 18 mm. 
Fig. II, 55, 6 is a double-cone joint in which two cones, e.g., H19 and 
jB 24, are made like a single joint; this is valuable as it saves the use of 
an adapter. 


• Obtainable from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.O, 
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The spherical joint or semi-ball joint or ball and socket joint is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. II, 55, 7, T\'hich includes one t\’pe of special clamp for hold¬ 
ing the two halves of the joint together. This connexion cannot freeze 



Fig. II, 55, 7. Fig. II, 55, 8. 


or stick (as conical ground joints sometimes do) and it introduces a degree 
of flexibility into the apparatus in which it is used. The area of contact 
between the ground surfaces is relatively small so that the joints are 
not intended to provide for considerable angular deflection. The main 
application is in conjunction T\'ith conical joints rather than as a substitute 
for them. The conical-spherical adapters shown in Fig. II, 55, 8 provide 
a means of inserting a spherical joint whilst retaining the standard conical 
joint principle. Some sizes of spherical joints (semi-ball connections) 
are collected in Tables II, 55.1 and II, 55.2. 


Table II, 55.1. Dimensions of Spherical Joints * 


Size 

Designation 

Nominal 

Diameter 

OF Ground 
Hemisphere 

1 

NoinNAL 

Diameter 

AT Upper End 

OF Ground 
Zone 

Nominal 

Bore 

2/12 

1/2' 

12 mm. 

2 mm. 

5/12 

1/2' 

12 mm. 

5 1X1 m. 

9/18 

3/4' 

18 mm. 

9 mm. 

15/28 

1 1/8' 

28 mm. 

15 mm. 


1 3/8' 

35 mm. 

20 mm. 

25/40 

1 1/2' 

40 mm. 

25 mm. 

35/40 

2' 

50 mm. 

1 35 mm. 

1 


* These dimensions were supplied by Quickfit and Quartz Ltd. 
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Semi-Baix 

Size 

Ball 

Diametek 

mm. 

Tube, 

Bobe 

mni* 

Semi-Ball 
Size 

Ball 

Diameter 

mm. 

Tube, 

Bore 

mm. 

I 12/2 i 

12/3 

12/5 

18/7 

18/9 

28/11 

12 

12 

12 

18 

18 

28 

2 

3 

i 5 

7 

9 

11 

28/12 ' 
28/16 

35/20 

35/25 

40/25 

60/30 

28 

28 

35 

35 

40 

60 

12 

15 

20 

25 

25 

30 


For most operations ot practical organic cucluisuio', -- 

in Fig. II, 55, 1 is quite satisfactory, but the simple mo^cations already 
described are used where necessary. Experiments m Great Bntam have 
shown that the B Series of connections, which have the same top d^^meter 
as the obsolete A Series (B.S.S. No. 572 of 1934 : see Table U. 64^1) or 
the current U.S. “ full-length joints but a shorter length of engapment 
are the most convenient for general use. The B Senes will accontogly be 
used in the description of most of the apparatus in succeeding Sectioi^. 
There is no practical diflSculty in interchanging A and B jomts ; the lengths 
of engagement may differ, but this will affect only the appearance of the 

apparatus and not its utility. 


11,56. 


APPARATUS WITH INTERCHANGEABLE GROUND 
GLASS JOINTS SUITABLE FOR GENERAL USE 
IN PREPARATIVE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Flasks. Round-bottomed, fiat-bottomed, conical (Erlenmeyer) and 
bolt-head flasks up to a capacity of 2-3 Utres are generaUy fitted with a 
524 socket ; f those from 5 to 100 ml. are available with a 514 or 519 
(from 25 ml.) socket. Round* and flat-bo ttom ed flasks exceeding 1 btre 
in capacity are suppUed with £34 necks. Whilst all sizes of sockets can 
be obtained from the manufacturers, it is usually convenient to hmit the 
socket sizes to a small number (say, 514, 519, 524 and 534), thus per¬ 
mitting interchangeability with the minimum number of adapters. 

Stoppers. Those fitted with 514,519, and 524 cones are useful sizes. 
Stoppers with flat heads are to be preferred, since they may be sto^ on 
end when not in use, thus avoiding contamination of the ground surface. 
An additional refinement is the provision of a finger grip as in Fig. II, 56, 1. 

Reduction adapters. These may be employed to connect condensers, 
still-heads, etc. to flasks, extraction apparatus and the like. Numerous 
combinations (Fig. II, 56, 2) are, of course, possible, but the commonest 
sizes are i socket 514 to cone 519 or 524 ; socket 519 to cone 524, 529 


• These dimensions were taken &om T7.S.A. sources; cf. Scientific Glass Apparatus 

Catalogue, J—62 of 1962. j. 

+ p^ferenco will bo mado to ouiront praotioo m Groat Britain j tno corrosponding oizes 

of joints and sockets available in the U.S.A. will be found in, for example, the catalogues of 

the Scientific Glass Apparatiis Co. Inc. and of the Coming Glass Works. 
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or jB 34 ; socket R24 to cone R29 or R34 ; socket B29 to cone i?34. Fig. 
77, 56, 3 represents the Bushing type of adapter, which is much shorter 
than the above and permits of more compact assemblies. It must be 
emphasised, however, that in a well-designed assembly of apparatus, the 
number of adapters should be reduced a minimum and, best of all, com¬ 
pletely eliminated. 




Fig. 11, 56, 1. Fig. 11,56, 2. 



Fig. 11, 56, 3. 



Fig.//, 56, A. 


Expansion adapters (Fig. 77, 56, 4). Common sizes are socket B19, 
cone B14 ; socket B24, cone jB 19 ; socket B29, cone .R19 or .624 ; socket 
634, cone 619, 624 or 629. 

Distillation heads (or still heads). Fig. 77, 56, 5 is a bend (“ knee 
tube ”), which is frequently employed for distillation. Convenient sizes 
are : bottom cone 619, 624, 629 or 634 ; side cone 619 or 624. 



Fig. 11, 56, 5. 



Fig. 11, 56, 6. 



Fig. 11, 56, 7. 


Fig. 77, 56, 6 is a simple distillation head ; when this is fitted into a flask 
with a ground glass socket, the assembly is virtually a distillation flask. 
The bottom cone is usually 619, 624 or 629 ; the side cone is generally 
619 but may be 624 ; the thermometer socket is 614. For many pur¬ 
poses, a thermometer is fitted into a one-hole rubber stopper of correct 
taper and then inserted into the 614 socket; the area of rubber which is 
exposed to the action of the organic vapour is relatively so small that the 
amount of contamination thus introduced is negligible. If, however, all 
rubber stoppers must be absent becaixse of the highly corrosive character 
of the vapour, a thermometer with a 614 cone is employed. It is impor¬ 
tant to have the thermometer of the same glass as the distillation head, 
otherwise difficulties may arise owing to the different expansion coefficients 
of the two kinds of glass. 

Fig. II, 7 is a Claisen distillation head. The lower cone is usually 
619 or624 and the side cone is generally6l9 (sometimes624) ; the sockets 
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are Bli. A modification is illustrated in Fig. II, 66, 8 -, here 

hand socket is replaced by a narrow opening for the insertion of a capillary 

for use in reduced pressure distillation, etc. 



Eie. II 56, 9 depicts a splash head with a pear-shaped bulb and vertical 
delivery tube ; this is useful for steam distillation. The bottom cone is 
J524, B29 or j 534 and the side cone is 519 or 524. 



Fig. II, 56, 10. 

Multiple adapters The double neck adapter (Fig. II, 56, 10) proWdes 
as its name implies, two entries into a flask. The sizes of cones which are 
generally used are 519, 524, 529 and 534 ; the sockets are 519 or 524. 




Fig. II, 56, 11 


Two forms of triple neck adapters are shown in Fig. II, 56, 11. The sizes of 
cones and sockets are similar to those for the double neck adapter. These 
adapters convert an ordinary flask into what is virtually a three-necked 

flask. 
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vacuum 


The “ swa7i neck adapter ” of Fig. //, 56, 12 is useful for 
^stillations as it permits the use of a capillary tube (held 
in position by a short length of heavy-walled rubber tubing) 
not sealed to a ground joint. It may also be used for inser¬ 
tion of a thermometer or a gas-inlet tube in tlie narrow neck 
and a reflux condenser into the ground joint ; this device 
virtually converts a three-necked into a four-necked flask. 

Common sizes are cone 519, 524, 529, or 534; socket 
519, 524 or 529. 

Multi-necked flasks. Various types of multi-necked 
flasks are Ulustrated in Figs. //, 56, 13-15. The centre 
socket is usually the largest (524 or 534) and the side 
sockets are generally smaller. The side tube in Fig. //, 

5d, 15,a may be employed for a capillary tube in “vacuum”' 
distillation; 6, c and d are different types of thermometer 
“ wells 

Condensers. Several types of condensers are widely 
used. Fig. II, 66, 16 is an improved form of Liebig’s con- ^2. 




denser, sometimes termed a West condenser ; it has an inner tube with 
very thm walls and the space between it and the heavy-walled outer tube 





(b.) 

Fig. II, 



(C) 

55, 15. 




18 smaU, consequently there is a rapid heat transfer to the fast-flowins 
coohng water leading to greater efficiency. The length of the jacket is 
usuaUy 15-35 cm. and it is fitted with a.B14, 519 or£24 cone and socket 
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Fig, //, 56, 17 (Davies types) and Fig. 11, 56, 18 (double coil type) are 
examples of efficient double surface condensers. Fig. U, 56, 19 depicts 
a “ screw ” tj^e of condenser (Friedrich pattern) ; the jacket is usuaUy 
10, 15 or 25 cm. long and the cone and sockets are .619 or i?24 : this 
highly efficient condenser is employed for both reflux and for dovmward 
distillation. 

Fractionating columns. The Dufton all-glass column (Fig. II, 56, 20) 
is a satisfactory fractionating column for general use. The glass spiral 






Fig. U, 56. 22. 



Fig. II, 56, 23. 



Fig. II, 66, 24. 



Fig. II, 56, 25. 


must be carefully ground to fit the outer tube in order to prevent 
appreciable leakage of vapour past the spiral. The length of the spiral is 
usuaUy 15, 20 or 30 cm., the internal diameter of the tube is 15-20 mm. 
and the distance between the turns of the spiral is 9-13 mm. ; the cone 
and socket are H19 or .624. 

The Vigreucc column (Fig. II, 56, 21) is of simple construction but is 
only moderately efficient. The length is 20-60 cm., the internal diameter of 
the tube is about 20 mm., and the cone and socket are .624 (or 619 or629). 
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, . .1 --w.-! « T7i^T T1 21 but without the indentations, 

, “'5^7£CJ'lna"’55r,»^ oh.,g.d .id.. piUbJ. 

is essentially a Hempel column. The packing may be J or i 
hoUow rl^gs. 4'Raschig rings or *' porcelain rings ; the Paokmg is 
supported upon iL cone-shaped tantalum wire spiral (wound so as to fit 



Fig. n, se. 26- 




Fig. II, se, 27 


Fig. II, 56, 28 


easUy into the column), or on a small glass fuimel (of diameter sbghtly 
less than that of the column) provided with three glass feet 
rest upon a slight constriction at the base of the tube (compare Rig. //, 
24, 5),^or on a perforated glass disc inside the tube, or (most simply) on 

a few large rings introduced at the lower end. j v 

The efficiency of all the above columns (and also those described below) 

is increased by lagging with asbestos cloth. The best results are obtained 

bv surrounding each column with two glass jackets and heatmg the 

inner jacket electrically to a temperature within 5-10 of the fraction 




Fig. //, 56 , 29. 


Fig. ii, 56, 30. 


being collected. The heating of the inner jacket can be effected either hy 
first attaching thin asbestos strips along its length and then windmg 
nichrome tape of suitable size and current-carrying capacity around tne 
asbestos strips or by winding Y insulated heating tape directly r^d the 
tube (compare Fig. //, 17, 2); the heat input may be controlled by a 

variable transformer, „ , . « j 

Improved results are also secured by the use of a short reflux conden^r 

(“ cold finger ”). Fig. II, 56, 22, inserted into the top of the column head; 
the simpl^t type is shown in Fig. II, 56. 23. The condei^er permite con¬ 
trol of the reflux ratio by adjusting the rate of flow of water through it. 
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The Widmer column (Fig. II, 56, 24) is a comparativelj" inexpensive 
fractionating column of high efficiency. It embodies a closely-fitting 
glass spiral (compare Fig. II, 56, 20) but the vapour traverses the length 
of the column three times ; a hot vapour jacket thus surrounds the spiral. 
The example illustrated in the Figure is of the detachable type, all glass 
parts being removable, thus facilitating cleaning. The cone and socket 
are B24: (or 519 or 529). 

The Stedman-iype column’'^ is shown in Fig. II, 56, 25. The character¬ 
istic features are: (i) the use of a fine stainless steel w^ire cloth formed into 
conical discs, and (ii) an accurately fitting Pyrex glass jacket, produced 
by shrinking P 3 Tex glass on mandrels to the required inside dimensions. 
Modifications incorporating a silvered vacuum jacket and an electrically- 
heated jacket are marketed. This column is said to possess high efficiency 
but is expensive. It is generally employed in conjunction w’ith a total- 
condensation variable take-off still head. 



(a) (6) (c) (d) 

Fig. 11, 5^, 31. 

Receiver adapters or connectors. Various forms of receiver adapters 
are shown in Figs. II, 56, 26-29. The simplest form, Fig. II, 56, 26, 
carries a glass hook for securing it to the condenser by means of a rubber 
band from the side tube to the book ; an improved form, incorporating 
two ground glass joints is shown in Fig. II, 56, 27. A useful adapter is 
illustrated in Fig. II, 56, 28 ; when employed at atmospheric pressure, 
a drying tube may be attached to the side tube, if desired ; in a distilla¬ 
tion under reduced pressure, the side tube is connected to the pump. 
Pig. II, 56, 29 depicts a receiver adapter with an additional socket 
connection. 

Vacuum receivers. The conventional type of receiver, such as the 
Perkin triangle {Fig. II, 20, 1) or the Kon receiver (Fig. II, 20, 2), is 
available wdth 514, 519 or 524 sockets and 514, 519 or 524 cones. A 
modified Perkin triangle of increased strength and compactness is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. II, 56, 30. 

Glass stirrers. Numerous varieties of stirrers are marketed. The 
four types depicted in Fig. II, 56, 31 are reasonably efficient and possess 
the advantage of passing through narrow-necked flasks or sockets (514 or 

* Supplied by the Scientific Glass Apparatus Co. 
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larger,. They may be ^ mt^ ves^ 

Fig. n, 56, 32 and Fig. 11, 56, 33. The termer « p of 

519 socket and a B19 cone f S. A subsidiary glass 

inert or other gases during e ^ gas-tight seal is 

sleeve {smaller dia^am, enlarg ) - tubing is sUpped over the 

= 1 , 

sr. „jr .h. ^«».. b»*g. 





Fig. IJ, 66, 32. Fig. 11, 66, 33. Fig. //, 66, 34. 


Fig. II, 66, 36 


but merely serves to prevent shaft “ whip at bigh speeds, 
large flasks. Fig. H, 56, 33 is a standard forin of 

and carries a BU, H19, ^24 or 529 cone ; a modification, with a side tube 
for a reflux condenser, etc., is shown in Fig. II, 66, 34. A precision- 
ground stirrer, which eUminates the necessity of a mercury or libber seal, 
is iUustrated in Fig. II, 56, 35 ; the long length of ground beaimg reduces 
“ whipping ” and vibration to a minimum. The water coo^g jacket, 
which surrounds the precision-ground tubes, helps to retam the lubneant 
at a constant temperature ; it also acts as a cold finger o con ense 
vapours back into the flask and prevent them frorn attackmg the seal. 
This stirrer may be fitted with a Teflon blade (see Fig* IIy 17^ 6)* 

Motor stirring units are described in Section 11,7. 

Separatory funnels. For many operations the globular 
pare Fig. II, 1, 6, c) with 514, 519 or 524 cone on the stem and 514 or 
519 socket for the stopper, is convenient. For some purposes, t.g., ^hen 
used on a three-necked flask or with a multiple adapter, the cylindrical 
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form (compare Fig. //, 2, 5, e) is to be preferred ; this is similarly provided 
with a cone on the stem and a ground socket. The insertion of a dripping 
tip (compare Fig. //, 2, 5,/) immediately below the stopcock is a valuable 
refinement. Fig. 22, 66, 36 represents a cylindrical funnel w'ith pressure 



Fig. II, 56, 36. 



Fig. 22, 56, 37. 


equalising tube ; this is useful for reactions w'hich are conducted in an 
atmosphere of inert gas (see Fig. II, 7, 13). An open dropping funnel with 
side tube is shown in Fig. 22, 56, 37. 


11,57. ELECTRIC HEATING MANTLES 

For successful fractional distillation, slow and even heating of the bath 
surrounding the flask is essential. This may be achieved by suitably 
designed electrically-heated air baths or by the use of oil baths provided 
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Fig. JI, 57 2. 


with internal electric heating ; the power input is controlled by a resistance 

400 C. are rc.iuii^ eliminated The construction of a typical 

TeatinTranUe^^m from Fig. //. 57, 1, in which it 

electric wiUi a thermometer or sight well. The 

surrounds n s equivalent resistance wire) is embedded m 

heating exposed surface and is further covered by 

layers of glas insulation The two hemispherical halves are held 

layers of glass wool ,msu^on. The two p temperature 

together by a Zip fastener or 

A^bunt-in thermo-couple is avaUable in certain types so that the “fernal 
, . 1 „ iiATniRnherical or cvUndncal aluminium housing, tnus 

contamed in providing addftional rigidity. The electric heatmg 

mantle U used in conjunction with a friable 
transformer {e.g., Variac or Powerstat). Heatmg 
tops ** or “ upper covers ”, with openmgs for one, 
two or three-necked flasks, for these half mantles 
are marketed; they are provided ^th an inde¬ 
pendent heating control. “ Multi-size heatmg 
mantles are available commercially ; these enable one heating mantle to 
be used for a variety of sizes of round-bottomed flasks. 

Electric heating mantles are also marketed for : 

(i) Griffin-form beakers. 

(ii) Conical flasks. 

(iii) Glass funnels (60° type). 

(V) Fractionating columns ; these may be provided with thermo¬ 
couples near each end. 

II 58 APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION 
11,58. AP^Aka^^^^^ liquids by SOLVENTS 

Solids by solvents. The various forms of Soxhlet apparatus illus¬ 
trated in Section 11,44 can be purchased with ground glass A 

simplified form, in which the fragile side tubes are absent, is shown in 
Fig. //, S8, 1. The material to be extracted, if of granular form, may rest 
upon a sintered glass disc or upon a removable septum 
(Fig. //, 58 , 1, a) or if this is impracticable because of the 
disintegration of the material by the solvent or because 

of its physical characteristics, the substance to be ex- - 

tractod may be placed in a paper or alundum thimble or ^ 

in a sintered glass crucible or thimble. The action ^ , 

continuous; extraction is effected by the boiling or nearly boilmg solvent 

• Manufactured by (i) Glas-Col Apparatus Company, fu) Electrothermal Engineermg 
Ltd., and (iii) by laopad Ltd. 
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and is thus more rapid than with the common form of Soxhlet apparatus 

'^Irich is intermittent in its action. Another simple form 
of extractor, incorporating, a sintered plate sealed into the body is 
illustrated in Fig. //, 58, 2. ’ 

Liquids by liquids. The apparatus represented by Fig. II, 58, 3 is 
employed for the extraction of aqueous solutions by solvents lighter than 
water, such as ether or benzene. The solvent distilled from the flask 
(attached to the lower end) and condensed by the reflux condenser (fitted 
to the upper end) passes through the funnel down a narrow tube, partially 
open at the lower end, into the aqueous solution, then rises to the surface 
and returns to the flask, having during its passage extracted some portion 
of the dissolved material from it. To improve the efficiency of the process, 



Fig. II, 58. 1. Fig. II, 58, 2. Fig. II, 58, 3. Fig. II, 58. 4. 

devices are introduced which have as their object the more intimate 
contact of the solvent with the solution chiefly by reducing the size of the 
drops issuing from the bottom of the tube through which the extraction 
solvent passes into the liquid to be extracted. These include :— 

(а) Perforation of the tube Avith a number of fine holes. 

(б) The tube is left open, but is “ gashed ” sfightly so that it rests on 
the bottom of the vessel ; the solvent passes through the small apertures 
formed by the “ gashes.” 

(c) The “ solvent tube ” is provided with a number of ” fins ” which 
reach nearly to the walls of the containing vessel (as in Fig. II, 58, 3) ; 
sometimes a glass spiral ” surrounds the tube. 

{d) A sintered glass distributor is fitted to the end of the solvent 
tube.” 

The apparatus for the extraction of aqueous solutions by solvents 
heavier than water {e.g., chloroform or carbon tetrachloride) is shown 
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• t:.- rr '^st i The solvent falling from the reflux condenser descends 
in Fig- 11 < 58, 4. -the solvent layer below ; a senes of 

through the aqueous sol j jn another form of the apparatus, 

baffles breaks the coUected in a short funnel 

litres, are shown m Figs. 11 , 68, 6 ana n, uo, , 



Fig. llf 58, 6. 


Fig. II, 58, 6. 


tion with solvents of the ether type (Ughter than water) and the latter 
for solvents such as carbon tetrachloride (heavier than water). 

A^^ is directed to the great advantage °f folut^ns 

over manual shaking in a separatory funnel for hqmds or solutions 
Xch tend to froth or which fead to emulsification; comparatively httle 
difficulty is experienced in the continuous extraction process. 

Extraction of steam distillates by solvents. The apparatus, 

depicted in Fig. II, 58, 1, may be employ^ for the “““^“'"“"^Xtions or 
of substances which are volatile in steam from °f 

suspensions. Solvents of the ether type (t.e., hghter than ^a^r) or ot 

the carbon tetrachloride type (i.e., heavier than water) 
reflux condenser is inserted in the £19 socket whilst fl“ks 
capacity are fitted into the lower 524 cone and tl»e upper 
spLtively. For extraction with ether, the flask attached to the upper 
5^19 cone contains the ether whilst the aqueous solution is placed m the 
flask fitted to the lower 524 cone : the positions of the flasks are reversed 
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for extractions with carbon tetrachloride. The contents of both flasks 
are boiled, and a rapid stream of water is passed through the reflux con¬ 
denser which is inserted in the ground socket. The two liquids pass down 



the central capillary portion in small pellets or “ sausages,” and finally 
separate and return automatically to their respective flasks. The con¬ 
ditions of the cycle of operations in the apparatus are such as to promote 
very intimate contact between the two liquids. 


11,59. LUBRICATION OF GROUND GLASS JOINTS 

Great care must be taken to keep all ground surfaces free from grit 
and dust. For work at atmospheric pressure, no lubricant shoxild be 
required; it is advisable, however, in order to reduce the danger of 
“ sticking ” to apply a slight smear around the upper part of each ground 
joint of vaseline (if permissible), a rubber grease, Apiezon grease L or M, or 
Silicone stopcock grease. 

When salt solutions or alkaline substances may come into contact with 
ground glass surfaces, light lubrication of the surfaces is essential. When 
greasing stopcocks, only the outer parts of the plug should be lightly 
smeared with lubricant; in those cases where the lubricant is not harmful, 
the whole of the plug may be given a very thin smear of the grease but 
particular care must be taken to avoid the entrance of the lubricant into 
the bore of the plug. 

Lubrication of all ground glass surfaces is essential for distillations under 
reduced pressure. Suitable lubricants are Apiezon grease L, M or N and 
Silicone stopcock grease ; also Alkathene (a polyethylene plastic), which 
is especially suitable for high temperatures. 

“ Sticking ** of ground glass joints. Provided adequate care is 
8 
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exercised to use only joints which fit weU and the ground surfaces are 
suitably lubricated, “ sticking ” ^viU rarely occur. If. however, a ground 
joint should “ seize up ” or “ freeze.” the foUowmg suggestions may be 

(i) Set the joint in a vertical position and apply a layer of glycenne 
to the upper surface. The glycerine will slowly penetrate into the joint. 

thus permitting the separation of the ground surfaces. 

(ii) If procedure (i) is unsuccessful, direct a stream of hot water on the 
outer surface of the joint for a few seconds and gently draw the members 
apart ; gentle tapping on the edge of a wooden bench is sometimes 

helpful. ^ a r r 

(iii) Introduce the joint into a small luminous Bunsen flame for a/ew 

seconds, and then gently draw the ground surfaces apart. If the glass is 
of Pyrex (or of any other heat-resisting variety), there is very little danger 
of a crack resulting from this process. The object of the heating is to 
cause the glass of the socket to expand before any appreciable change has 

occurred in the inner cone. 


11,60. 


TYPICAL ASSEMBLIES 


It is hoped that the account of the interchangeable ground glass joint 
apparatus already given will serve as an introduction to the subject. 
For the numerous applications of such apparatus, the reader is referred 

to the catalogues of the manufacturers 
listed in Section 11,54. Most of the 
simple operations in practical organic 
chemistry may be carried out with a set 
of apparatus which can be purchased for 
a comparatively small sum (£5—£10); this 
should dispel the erroneous impression, 
which appears to be prevalent in several 
quarters, that the cost of apparatus with 
interchangeable ground glass joints is 
prohibitive for general work in preparative 
organic chemistry. 

Some typical assemblies are collected 
in the following diagrams. In all cases 
where thermometers with ground glass 
joints are shown, they may be replaced by rubber stoppers, as fully detailed 
in the description of Fig. //, 5d, 6, 

Simple distillation. The assembly shown in Fig. II, 60 ,1 is of general 
utility ; for very volatile liquids the Liebig’s condenser may be replaced 
by a double surface condenser. 

Fractional distillation. Fig. II, 60, 2 illustrates a set-up for frac¬ 
tional distillation with a Hempel-t 3 q)e column and “ cold finger,” the 
latter to give manual control of the reflux ratio. Any other fractionating 
column, e.^., an all-glass Dufton or a Widmer column may, of course, be 
used. 



Fig. II, 60, 1. 
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A set-up for distillation under reduced pressure is shown in Fig. //, ()0, 3; 
it is generally more convenient to use a Kon receiver or a Perkin triangle 
(Fig. 11 y 56, 31). The vessel at the side, connected to the assembly bv 
rubber “ pressure ” tubing, may be immersed in a Dry Ice-acetone bath 
and serves as a trap for volatile materials. 



Fig. //, 60, 2. 



Fig. II, 60, 3. 


Removal of an inflammable solvent. This operation ('‘ flash 
distillation *’) is conveniently conducted in the apparatus of Fig. 11, 60, 4; 
the receiver may be attached as in Fig. 11, 60, 3. 



Refluxing of a mixture. The assembly is shown in Fig. II, 60, 6 ; 
the Liebig’s condenser may be replaced by a double surface condenser. 
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Reactions under reflux with stirring. One assembly is depicted in 
Fi". //, GOy 6 ; a three-necked flask may be substituted for the flask and 

adapter. 



Fig. 11, eO, 5. Fig. 60, 0. 

Steam distillation. A convenient set-up is shown in Fig. //, GO, 7. 
An equivalent result may be obtained by the use of a two- or three¬ 
necked flask. 



Fig. 11, 60, 7. 


CHAPTER III 


PREPARATION AND REACTIONS OF 
ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS 

PRELIMINARY LABORATORY OPERATIONS 

m.l. DETERMINATION OF MELTING POINTS 

The student should read Sections 1,10 to 1,16 carefully before com¬ 
mencing any experimental work. A supply of melting point capillaries 
is prepared as described in Section 11,10 (compare 'Fig. 11,10, 1). The 
apparatus illustrated in Fig. 77, 10, 2, a is assembled with concentrated 
sulphuric acid as the bath liquid ; the thermometer selected should have 
a small bulb. The melting points of pure samples of the following 
compomids are determined in the manner detailed in Section 11,10 :— 
(o) a-Naphthylamine, A.R. (50°) or diphenylamine, A.R. (53'5°). 

(6) a-Naphthol, A.R. (96°) or catechol (104°) or benzil (95°). 

(c) Benzoic acid, A.R. (122°) or (3-naphthol, A.R. (123°) or urea (133°). 

(d) Salicylic acid, A.R. (159°) or phenylurea (mono) (148°). 

(e) Succinic acid, A.R. (185°) or p-tolylurea (mono) (180°). 

(/) ^5-Nitrobenzoic acid (239°) or 5-diphenylurea (242°). 

By working in the above order, it will not be necessary to wait for the 
apparatus to cool between consecutive determinations. The correct 
melting points of the pure substances are given in parentheses ; these 
should be compared with the values observed with the thermometer. 
By plotting the differences between the observed and the correct values 
for the various compounds as ordinates against temperatures as abscissae, 
the calibration curve for the particular thermometer used is obtained. 
This calibration curve should be carefully preserved so as to enable the 
correction to be applied for any subsequent melting point determination. 
It must be emphasised that the calibration curve refers only to the 
thermometer originally employed for the determination of the melting 
points of the standard substances listed above (or in Section 11,9). 

Ill,2. MIXED MELTING POINTS 

The application of mixed melting point determinations to the identifi¬ 
cation of organic compounds has been described in Section 1,17. In 
order to gain experience the student should carry out the following simple 
experiment. 

Determine the melting point of pure cinnamic acid (133°) and pure 
urea (133°). Intimately mix approximately equal weights (ca. 0‘1 g.) 
of the two finely-powdered compounds and determine the melting point; 
a considerable depression of melting point will be observed. Obtain an 
unknown substance from the demonstrator and, by means of a mixed 
melting point determination, discover whether it is identical with urea 
or cinnamic acid. 

If time permits, carry out similar experiments with benzoic acid (122°) 
and 3-Haphthol (123°). 
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It is instructive for the student to construct a rough melting point 
diagram (compare Section 1,13 and Fig. /. 12, 1) for mLxtures of cinnamic 
acid and urea. Weigh out 1 *00 g. each of the two hnely powdered com¬ 
ponents. and divide each into ten approximately equal portions on a 
sheet of clean, smooth paper. Mix 4 portions of cinnamic acid (^) ^th 
1 portion of urea {B) intimately with the aid of a spatula on a glass slide, 
and determine the melting point (the temperature at which the mixtoe 
just becomes completely fluid is noted). Repeat the procedure for 
3 parts of A and 2 parts of H ; 2 parts of A and 3 parts of B ; and 1 part 
of A and 4 parts of Tabulate your results as follows :— 


1 

Cinnamic acid 

1 

Ubea 

M.P. 1 

1 100 % 

0% ' 

133® 

80% 

20 % 

k 

60 % 

40 % 

1 

1 60 % 

60 % 


; 40 % 

60% 


20 % 

80% 

133® 

0% 

100 % 

1 

!_ 


Plot temperatures as ordinates, and, as abscissae, the percentage of urea 
from left to right (0-100 per cent.) and of cinnamic acid from right to 
left (0-100 per cent.). 

Alternatively, the experiment may be conducted with acetanilide 
(113®) and antipyrin (113®). 

Ill,3. DETERMINATION OF BOILING POINTS 

The student should first read Sections 1,1—1,3 which deal with the 
theory of the subject, and Section 11,12 in which the experimental details 
are given. 

Fit up the apparatus illustrated in Fig,//, 12, 1. The distilling flask 
should be of 60 ml. capacity and about half to three-fifths full of liquid : 
the thermometer should be so arranged that the top of the small bulb is 
just level with the side arm of the distilling flask. The flask may be 
heated on a wire gauze (preferably with an asbestos centre), but the most 
satisfactory method is to employ the air bath depicted in Fig,//, 5, 3. 
Determine first the boiling point of distilled water (100°) ; immediately 
after the liquid is poured into the flask and before inserting the thermo¬ 
meter, add two or three small fragments of unglazed porcelain (“ porous 
pot ” or boiling chips ”) in order to promote regular ebullition. Read 
the barometric pressure and if this differs appreciably from 760 mm., 
correct the boiling point with the aid of Table II, 9, B, After the boiling 
point of water has been determined, rinse the inside of the apparatus 
with a little acetone (2-3 ml.) and discard the wet solvent; rinse again 
with a somewhat larger volume (about 5 ml.) of acetone, and pour 
this back into the “ ACETONE FOR WASHING ** bottle, and drain 
thoroughly. Pass a stream of dry air through the apparatus (it is best 
to use warm air from the “ drier ” shown in Fig, II, 2, 1) until it is dry. 
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Repeat the boiling point determination with the following pure liquids: 
(a) carbon tetrachloride, A.R. (77°) ; (6) ethylene dibromide (132°) or 
chlorobenzene (132°) ; (c) aniline, A.R. {184-5°) ; and {d) nitrobenzene. 
A.R. (211°). An air condenser should be used for (c) and (d). Correct 
the observed boiling points for any appreciable deviation from the normal 
pressure of 7C0 mm. Compare the observed boiling points with the values 
given in parentheses and construct a calibration curve for the thermo- 
meter. Compare the latter with the curve obtained from melting point 
determinations (Section III,1). 

In addition to the orthodox method, just described, for the deter¬ 
mination of the boiling points of liquids, the student should determine 
the boiling points of small volumes {ca. 0*5 ml.) by Siwoloboflf’s method. 
Full details are given in Section 11,12. Determine the boiling points 
of the pure liquids listed in the previous paragraph.* Observe the 
atmospheric pressure and if this differs by more than 5 mm. from 760 mm., 
correct the boiling point with the aid of Table II,9,B. Compare the 
observed boiling points with the accepted values, and draw a calibration 
curve for the thermometer. 

in,4. FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION 

The student should first study the elementary theory of fractional 
distillation given in Sections I,4^1.5. The experimental technique for 
simple fractional distillation is described in Section 11,15. 

To gain experience, the student should separate a mixture of pure 
benzene (b.p. 80°) and pure toluene (b.p. 110-5°). Prepare a mixture 
of 60 ml. of pure {e.g., A.R.) benzene and 50 ml. of pure toluene, place it 
in a 200 ml. round-bottomed flask, and add 2-3 small chips of porous 
porcelain. Fit up the assembly shown in Fig. II, 15, 4 ; the apparatus 
must be dry. The Hempel column should be filled with hollow glass 
rings (i X i") or with porcelain plain rings (J x Y or ^ x ; in the 
latter case, a few large (i x i") glass or porcelain rings should first be 
placed at the lower end in order to prevent the smaller rings from falling 
through. The column (20-22 mm. diameter) should be filled to within 
5 cm. of the side arm and the length of the packing should be about 
30 cm. It is an advantage to wrap the fractionating column with asbestos 
paper or cloth or with linen cloth. Heat the flask in an air bath (Fig. II, 
5, 3) and shield the apparatus carefully from draughts : make sure that 
a rapid stream of water is passing through the condenser (the com¬ 
ponents of the mixture are volatile and inflammable) and that no flame 
approaches the receiver. Distil the mixture very slowly (1-2 drops per 
second) at first, and collect the fractions with the following boiling points • 
(i) 80-83° t; (ii) 83-107°; and (iii) 108-111°. When fraction (iii) is 
reached, the rate of distillation may be increased. A good separation is 
easily obtained ; the fractions should have volumes of 47, 6 and 47 ml. 
respectively (the last figure includes the “ hold-up ” of the column J). 

* If time is limited, the boiling point determinations by the distilling flask method ” 
for these liquids may be omitted. 

t The first few drops of this fraction are usually cloudy because of the thin film of water 
adsorbed on the surface of the column and packing. 

t The packing may be conveniently dried by washing it with a little acetone and blowing 
warm air through the column. ^ 
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Other mixtures which may be employed are : carbon tetrachloride (b-p. 
toluene (bp 110-111®); chloroform (b.p. 61®) and toluene; methyl alcohol 
(b p. 65“) and water (b.p. 100®). The last example is of mter^t because a^ost 
pu?e methyl alcohol may be isolated ; no constant boilmg pomt raxtoe (or a^O' 
tropic mixture) is formed (compare ethyl alcohol and water Section 1,4 and 1,5). 
Attention is directed to the poisonous character of methyl alcohol ; the vapour 

should therefore not be inhaled. 

Alternatively, a modified Hempel column (Fig. 77, 15, 5) or an all-glass 
Dufton column with 30 cm. spiral (Fig. 77, 75, 2) may be used for the 
fractionation. The latter has the advantage that it is more easily cleaned. 


Ill,5. 


PURIFICATION OF SOLID ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

BY RECRYSTALLISATION 


The student should read Sections II.27-II.31 where the techmque of 
the recrystallisation of soUds and cognate processes is described. To gam 
experience, he should carry out the following experiments. 

Choice of solvent for recrystalUsation. Obtain small samples (about 
0*5 g.) of the following compounds from the storeroom : (i) salicylic acid, 
(ii) acetanilide, (iii) m-dinitrobenzene, (iv) naphthalene, and (v) p-toluene- 
sulphonamide. Use the following solvents : distilled water, methylated 
spirit, rectified spirit, acetone, benzene and glacial acetic acid. 

Place 0-1 g. of the substance in a semicro test-tube (75 x 10 mm. or 
100 X 12 mm.) and proceed systematically with the various solvent as 
detailed in Section 11,27. Finally, summarise your results, and indicate 
the most suitable solvent or solvents for the recrystalUsation of each of 
the above compoimds. 


Typical Recrystallisations 

7. Acetanilide from water. Weigh out 4-Og. of commercial acetanilide 
into a 250 ml. beaker. Add 80 ml. of water and heat nearly to the boiling 
point. The acetanilide will appear to melt and form an “ oil ” in the 
solution (for theory, see Section 1,18). Add small portions of hot water, 
whilst stirring the mixture and boiling gently, until aU the solid has 
dissolved (or almost completely dissolved). [If the solution is not colour¬ 
less, aUow to cool slightly, add about 0-6 g. of decolourising carbon, and 
continue the boiling for a few minutes in order to remove the coloured 
impurities.] Filter the boiling solution through a fluted filter paper (for 
preparation, see Section 11,29) supported in a short-necked funnel; if 
the solution cannot be filtered in a single operation, keep the unfiltered 
portion hot by heating with a small flame over a wire gauze. Alter¬ 
natively, the solution may be filtered through a hot water funnel (Fig. 77, 
7, 6, a). Collect the filtrate in a 260 ml. beaker. When all the solution 
has been filtered, cover the beaker containing the hot filtrate with a 
clock glass and cool rapidly with stirring. Allow to stand for about 
30 minutes to complete the separation of the solid. Filter with suction 
through a small Buchner funnel (see Figs. 77, 7, 7, a and c), wash the 
crystals twice with 6 ml. portions of cold water (to remove the adhering 
mother liquor), and press them in the funnel with the back of a large, flat 
glass stopper. Remove the funnel from the filter flask, invert it on two 
thicknesses of filter or absorbent paper resting upon a pad of newspaper, 
and allow the crystals to dry in the air. It is advisable in air drying to 
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cover the crystals with a large clock glass resting upon corks, or the 
crj’stals may be covered with a large filter paper perforated with a number 
of holes in order to allow the solvent to evaporate. For more rapid 
drying, the cr 3 'stals may be placed on a clock glass or in an evaporating 
basin in the steam oven (this process can onl^' be used for substances 
which melt above 100°). Weigh the yield of recrystallised material and 
determine the melting point. If the recrystaUised product is not suHi- 
ciently pure (melting point low or melting over a range of several degrees), 
repeat the recrystalhsation. Pure acetanihde has m.p. 114°. 

If a m.p. determination is required soon after recrystullisation, a small quantity 
may be rapidly dried by pressing it several times upon a pad of several thicloiesses 
of filter or absorbent paper and placing it upon a watcli glass in a wann place. A 
piece of unglazed porous plate may also be used. 

Optional or alternative experiments are the recrj^stallisation of 3-0 g. 
of crude benzoic or sahcylic acid from water. 

2. Naphthalene from alcohol (crystallisation from an inflammable 
solvent). Weigh out 5*0 g. of commercial naphthalene into a 150 ml. 
conical or bolt-head flask. Add 25 ml. of rectified spirit (or of methylated 
spirit),* 2-3 fragments of porous porcelain, and fit a reflux condenser 
into the mouth of the flask by means of a sound cork (compare Fig. II, 
13, 7 ; the guard tube is not required here). Heat the mixture on a water 
or steam bath or in an air bath until the solvent boils. Add successive 
small volumes (each of 2-3 ml.) of the solvent, and boil gently after each 
addition, until the naphthalene has dissolved (apart from insoluble 
impurities). [If the solution is coloured, remove it from the bath, and 
when it has cooled somewhat, add 0*2—0*3 g. of decolourising charcoal 
and shake thoroughly. Boil the mixture for several muiutes.] Filter 
the hot solution through a fluted filter paper or through a hot water 
funnel {CAUTION / all flames in the vicinity must be extinguished), and 
collect the filtrate in a conical flask or in a lipped beaker. Cover the 
receiver with a watch or clock glass, and cool it in cold water. Stir or 
shake the solution as cooling proceeds. After 30 minutes, filter off the 
crystals through a small Buchner funnel at the pump ; wash all the 
crystals into the funnel by rinsing the flask or beaker with some of the 
filtrate. Discontinue the suction and Avash the crystals with two 5 ml. 
portions of rectified or methylated spirit. Continue the suction and press 
the crystals down firmly with a flat glass stopper. Dry the crystals on 
filter paper as in 1. When dry, determine the weight and also the m.p. 
of the purified naphthalene. Pure naphthalene has m.p. 80°. 

Alternative experiments: (a) RecrystaUisation of crude benzoic acid 
(6-0 g.) from methyl alcohol (30 ml.) ; the Avash liquid should be 50 per 
cent, methyl alcohol, {b} RecrystaUisation of acetanilide (5 g.) from 
toluene (100 ml.) ; filter through a preheated funnel. 

3. Sulphanilic acid from water. Use 5-0 g. of crude (grey) sulpbaniUc 
acid and proceed as in 7. Add 1 g. of decolourising carbon to the solution 
at 70-80°, and continue the boiling for several minutes. If the filtered 
solution is not colourless, it must be boiled with a further 1 g. of decolour¬ 
ising carbon. Filter the cold solution at the pump, wash Avith a Uttle cold 
water, dry and weigh the yield of recrystaUised product. 

* Benzene is an alternative solvent. 


8 * 
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SATURATED ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS 

III 6 REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF SATURATED ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS 

Use a sample of “purified n-heptane fraction from petroleum” (1), 
b.p. 90-100° ; this consists of a mixture of hydrocarbons in ^\hlch the 

heptanes predominate. Carry out the following tests. , r . 

fi) Action of bromine water. Place 1 ml. of heptane m each ot two 
test-tubes and add 3-4 ml. of bromine water. Shake the tubes well, and 
keep one of them in your locker and out of the light. Expose the other 
tube to bright sunUght {or hold it close to a bright (150-200 watts) 
electric bulb}. Compare the tubes after about 15 minutes, 

(ii) Action of bromine dissolved in a non-aqueous solvent. Repeat 
experiment (i), but add 0*5 ml. of a solution of bromine in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride (2) to each of the tubes. After 10-15 minutes (or as soon as a 
change has occurred), examine each of the tubes. Breathe across the 
mouth of the tube in which a change has taken place and test the vapour 

with blue htmus paper. 

(hi) Action of potassium permanganate solution. Treat 1 ml. of the 
hydrocarbon with 2 ml. of 0*5 per cent, potassium permanganate solution 
and 1 ml. of dilute sulphuric acid. Shake gently for a short time, and 
observe if the permanganate solution is decolourised. 

(iv) Action of concentrated sulphuric acid. Add 1 ml. of the hydro¬ 
carbon to 2 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and shake gently. Observe 

whether the acid layer is affected in any way. 

(v) Action of concentrated nitric acid. Add 1 ml. of heptane 
cautiously to 2 ml. of concentrated nitric acid. Note whether any 
reaction occurs. 

Notes. 

(1) The commercial “ n-heptane from petroletim ” should be shaken mth one 
quarter of its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid for several minutes, and the 
process repeated imtil the lower acid layer remains colourless or only very slightly 
coloured. If fuming sulphuric acid (containing 10-20 per cent. SO 3 ) is employed, 
only 10 per cent, of the volume of the hydrocarbon need be used in each washing : 
great care must, of course, be taken in the disposal of the coloured acid layer by 
pouring it very slowly into a large excess of water. The hydrocarbon is then washed 
twice with water, dried over anhydrous calcium or magnesium sulphate, and distilled. 

“ n-Hexone from petroleum,” b.p. 67-69®, or “petroleum ether, free from 
aromatic hydrocarbons,” b.p. 60-80®, are also suitable for the above tests. They 
must, however, be first purified as described under “ n-heptane.” 

(2) A solution prepared by dissolving 2 g. of bromine in 100 g. of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride is satisfactory. Carbon tetrachloride is employed because it is an excellent 
solvent for bromine as well as for hydrocarbons ; it possesses the additional advan¬ 
tage of low solubility for hydrogen bromide, the evolution of which renders possible the 
distinction between decolourisation of bromine due to substitution or due to addition. 

CHABACTERISA'nON OF SaTUBATED At.TP HATTG HYDROOABBONS 

Because of the chemical inertness of the paraffin hydrocarbons and of 
the closely related c 2 /ck?parafl&ns, no satisfactory crystalline derivatives 
can be prepared. Reliance is therefore placed upon the physical proper¬ 
ties (boiling point, density, and refractive index) of the redistilled samples. 
These are collected together in Table 111,6. 
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TABLE 111,6. SATURATED AUPHATIC HYDROCARBONS 

PARAFFINS AND CYCLOPARAFFINS 


Hydrocarbon 


2 -iMethylbutnn© (i^o-pentene) 

n-Pentan© 

n>Hexane 

n-Heptan© 

n-Octan© 

n-Nonan© 

n»Decan© 

n-Und©can© 

n-Dodecan© 

n-Trid©can© 

n-T©trad©can© . 

n-P©ntad©can© 

ti-Hexadecane 

n-Octadecan© 

2 -MethylpentaDe 
2 :2; 4-Trim©thylp©ntane 
2 : 7-Dim©thyl-n-octan© 

(Di-i«o-amyl) 


cyc2oPdntane 
cyc2oH©xane 
cycZoHeptane . 
Methylcyciohexan© . 

E thy Icyc/ohexane 
n-Propylcyciohexan© 
wo-PropyIcycioh©xan© 
n-Buty]cycZoh©xan© . 
n-Amylcyc/ohexan© . 
wo-Amylcyc^oh©xano 

Dict/c^h©xyl . . . . 

/rans-Decahydronaphthalene 

(Decalin) 

cttf'Decahydronaphthalene 

(Decalin) 

1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4»T©trahydro- 

naphthalene (Tetralin) 
traTtA'p-Menthane 
cifi-p-Menthan© 



B.P. 


28 * 

36 

68-5 

98 
125 
150*5 
173 

196 ( 87720 ) 

216 ( 94714 ) 

92 *674 *5 
252 ( 123712 ) 

270 ( 12074 - 5 ) 
143-579 ( m . p . 18 *) 
308 ( m . p . 28 *) 

60 

99 

160 

49 

81 

118 

101 

130 

155 

154-5 

177 

200 

193 

237 ( m . p . 3 *) 

185 

194 

207 

161 

169 


. 20 “ 

^ 4 " 

20 “ 

"d 

0*620 

1-354 

0*627 

1*358 

0*659 

1*374 

0*683 

1-388 

0*703 

1*397 

0*717 

1*405 

0-730 

1-412 

0*740 

1-417 

0*750 

1*422 

0-756 

1-425 

0*762 

1*429 

0*769 

1*432 

0-774 

1-435 

0*653 

1*372 

0-688 

1-389 

0-725 

1-409 

0-745 

1-406 

0-779 

1-426 

0-811 

1 -445 

0-769 

1-423 

0-784 

1-432 

0*790 

1-436 

0-802 

1-441 

0*800 

1-440 

0*804 

1-444 

0*802 

1-442 

0-889 

1-480 

0-870 

1-470 

0-895 

1-481 

0-971 

1-543 

0-792 

1-4S9 

0-816 

1-461 
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111 ^ 7 , n-OCTANE (IVurtz Reaction) 

When an alkyl halide is treated with sodium, the main product is the paraffin 
hydrocarbon. *The final result may be represented by the equation . 

2R.X + 2Na = R.R + 2NaX 

Weigh out 23 g. of clean sodium under sodium-^ied ether (1), cut it up 
rapidly into small pieces, and introduce the sodium quicMy mto ^ ^ 
750 or 1000 ml. round-bottomed flask. Fit a dry 30 cm. double surface 
condenser {e.g.. of the Davies type) into the flask by means of a sound 
cork. Clamp the apparatus so that the flask can be heated on a we 
gauze. Weigh out 67-5 g. (63 ml.) of n-butyl bromide (Sections 111,35 
and 111,37). previously dried over anhydrous sodium or magnesium 
sulphate. Introduce about 6 ml. of the bromide though the condenser 
into the flask. If no reaction sets in, warm the flask gently with a smaU 
luminous flame ; remove the flame immediately reaction commences 
(the sodium will acquire a blue colour). When the reaction simsides, 
shake the contents of the flask weU ; this wiU generally produce i^t^er 
reaction and some of the sodium may melt. Add a further 5 ml. of n-butyl 
bromide, and shake the flask. When the reaction has slowed down 
reT)eat the above process until all the alkyl bromide has been transferred 
to the flask (about I • 5 hours). Allow the mixture to stand for 1-2 hours. 
Tlien add, by means of a tap funnel fitted with a grooved cork into the 
top of the condenser, 50 ml. of rectified spirit dropwise over 1*5 hours, 
followed by 50 ml. of 50 per cent, alcohol during 30 minutes, and 50 ml. 
of distilled water over 15 minutes ; shake the flask from time to time. 
Add 2-3 small pieces of porous porcelain and reflux the mixture for 
3 hours ; any unchanged n-butyl bromide will be hydrolysed. Add a 
large excess (500-750 ml.) of water, and separate the upper layer of 
crude n-octane (17-18 g.). Wash it once with an equal volume of water, 
and dry it with anhyc&ous magnesium sulphate. Distil from a Claisen 
flask with fractionating side arm or from a Widmer flask (Figs. II, 24, 2—3) 
and collect the fraction, b.p. 123-126° (15 g.) (2). 

Notes. 

(1) Remove about 30 g. of sodium from the stock-bottle, in which it is preserved 
under solvent naphtha or toluene or xylene. Wipe the surface free from solvent with 
filter paper. By means of a large knife with a heavy wooden handle (frequently 
termed a “ sodium knife ”) cut off a thin surface layer, thus exposing a clean silver- 
coloured surface. Place the sodium cuttings from the large pieces of sodium mto 
the “ Scrap Sodium ’* bottle. Weigh out rapidly the necessary quantity of clean 
sodium on filter paper ; cut it up into small pieces, place the sodium in a beaker 
containing sodium-dried ether, and cover the beaker with a clock-gla^. It need 
hardly be emphasised that all flames in the vicinity must be extinguished. The 
sodium may be transferred to the flask when required. The ether is returned to 
the “ Sodium Dried Ether ” bottle. 

(2) All hydrocarbons prepared by the Wurtz reaction contain small quantities 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons. These may be removed by shaking repeat^ly with 
10 per cent, of the volume of concentrated sulphuric acid until the acid is no longer 
coloured (or is at most extremely pale yellow); each shaking should be of about 
6 minutes duration. The hydrocarbon is wa^ed with water, 10 per cent sodium 
carbonate solution, water (twice), and dried with anhydrous magnesium or calcium 
sulphate. It is then distilled from sodium ; two distillations are usually necessary 
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to obtain a perfectly pure product. The residual sodium is destroyed by treatment 
with methylated spirit. 


Cognate Preparations 

W'HGxariG. Use 23 g. of sodium and 61‘5 g. (45-5 ml.) of ?t-propyl 
bromide (Section 111,34). It is advisable to employ two efficient double 
surface condensers in series. Collect the fraction, b.p. 68-70° (10 g.). 

n-Decane. Use 23 g. of sodium and 75 • 5 g. (62 ml.) of n.-arayl bromide 
(Section 111,35) or 99 g. (65-5 ml.) of n-amyl iodide (Section 111,40). 
Collect the fraction, b.p. 171-174° (28 g.), 

n-Dodecane. Use 23 g. of sodium and 82*5 g. (70-5 ml.) of ?t-hexyl 
bromide (Section 111,37). Collect the fraction, b.p. 94°/I3 mm. (37 g.). 


Ill,8. n-HEXANE {Hydrocarbon from Grignard Reagent) 

This preparation illustrates the preparation of a liquid hydrocarbon from a 
Grignard reagent. The Grignard reagent from «-hexyl bromide may be 
decomposed either with dilute sulphuric acid or with solid ammonium chloride ; 
the latter gives a somewhat better yield. 

CH^{CIl^)^CB^Br + Mg = CH 3 (CH.),CH 2 MgBr 
2CH3(CH2)4CH2MgBr + H 2 SO 4 = 2CH3(CH2)4CH3 -f- MgBr^ + MgSO. 
2CH3(CH2)4CH2MgBr -f NH^Cl 2CH3(CH3)4CH3 + NH^MgBr + MgClBr 

Fit a 500 or 750 ml. three-necked flask with a niercuiy-sealed stirrer, 
a 100 ml. dropping funnel and an efficient double surface condenser 
(Fig. 77, 7, 11, a) ; place calcium chloride or cotton wool guard tubes on 
the funnel and condenser respectively. Arrange the flask so that it can 
be heated in a bath of hot water. Place 12 - 0 g. of magnesium turnings ( 1 ), 
100 ml. of sodium-dried ether and a crystal of iodine in the flask. Weigh 
out 82*5 g. (70*6 ml.) of dry w-hexyl bromide (Section 111,37) and 
introduce it into the separatory funnel. Run in about 10 g. of the 
w-hexyl bromide into the magnesium and ether. Set the stirrer in action. 
Warm the flask by surrounding it with hot water ; remove the liot water 
immediately reaction sets in. Add the remainder of the bromide slowly 
and at such a rate that the reaction is under control. Continue the 
stirring until most of the magnesium has passed into solution (about 
4 hours). Add 27 g. of A.R. ammonium chloride, and leave the reaction 
mixture overnight. Cool the flask in ice and add slowly a large excess 
of dilute hydrochloric acid ; the precipitate will dissolve completely. 
Separate the upper ethereal layer, and wash it successively with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water ; dry with anhydrous magnesium or calcium 
sulphate. Distil the ethereal solution through an efficient fractionating 
column {e.g., a Hempel column filled with J" glass rings or J"' porcelain 
rings ; a modified Hempel column ; a 30 cm. all-glass Dufton column; 
or a Widmer colunm—see Sections 11,15 and 11,17). After the ether 
has passed over, w-hexane will distil at 67-70° (13-14 g.). 

Note. 


(1) Commercial magnesium turnings for the Grignard reaction should be washed 
with sodium-dried ether to remove any surface grease which may be present, dried 
at 100®, and allowed to cool in a desiccator. 
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III,9. n-OCTANE {Glemmensen Reduction of a Ketone) 

Aliphatic hydrocarbons can be prepared by the reduction of the readily 

accessible ketones with amalgamated zinc and concentrated ^ 

(Glemmensen method of reduction). This procedure is particularly valuable 
for the preparation of hydrocarbons with an odd number of carbon atoms 
where th^ Wurtz reaction cannot bo applied; with the higher hydrocarboiM 
some secondary alcohol is produced, which must be removed by repeated 

distillation from sodium. 


CHsCOlCHal^CHs 

Methyl n-heryl ketone 

{CHsCH^CHal^CO 

Di*n»propyl ketone 


Zn—Hg, 

* 

HCT 

Zn—Hg, 

► 

HCl 


CH3CH,(CH,)5CH, 

n-Octane 

CH,{CH,),CH, 

n-Heptane 


Place 125 g. of zinc wool in a l-litre three-necked flask and amalgamate 
it in accordance with Method 1 in Section II,50,7<3. Fit the flask wi^ a 
mercury-sealed stirrer, an efficient double surface condenser, and a lead-in 
tube dipping almost to the bottom of the flask for the introduction of 
hydrogen chloride gas (compare Figs. //, 11 and 12) ; insert an empty 

wash bottle between the hydrogen chloride generator and the flask. 
Introduce through the condenser 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and 60 ml. of water, set the stirrer in motion, and then add 60 g. 
of methyl n-hexyl ketone (Section 111,71). Pass a slow current of hydro¬ 
gen chloride through the mixture ; if the reaction becomes too vigorous, 
the passage of hydrogen chloride is temporarily stopped. After 2-3 ho^s 
most of the amalgamated zinc will have reacted. Leave the reaction 
mixture overnight, but disconnect the hydrogen chloride gas supply ^t. 
Remove the stirrer and the condenser from the flask. Arrange for direct 
steam distillation from the flask by fitting a cork into one neck, a bent 
tube connected to a downward condenser in the central aperture, and 
connect the lead-in tube to a source of steam. Stop the steam distillation 
when the distillate passes over as a clear liquid. Separate the upper 
layer, wash it twice with distilled water, dry with anhycfrous ma^esi^ 
or calcium sulphate, and distil from a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm. Collect the fraction, b.p. 124r-126® (1). The yield of n-octane 

is 31 g. 


Note. 

(1) All the products of Clemmensen reductions contain small amounts of un- 
satiirated hydrocarbons. These can be removed by repeated shaking with 10 per 
cent, of the volume of concentrated sulphuric acid until the acid is colourless or 
nearly so ; each shaking should bo of about 6 minutes duration. The hydrocarbon 
is washed with water, 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, water (twice), dried 
with anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate, and finally distilled twice from a 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (or a Widmer flask) over sodium. 


Cognate Preparation 

n-Heptane, C 7 H 1 B. Use 40 g, of di- 7 i-propyl ketone * (Section 111,72) 
and 100 g. of amalgamated zinc. Collect the fraction, b.p. 97-99® (26 g.), 

* Satisfactory results may also be obtained with redistilled methyl n>amyl ketone—an 
inexpensive commercial product. 
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ETHVLENIC HYDROCARBONS (ALKENES) 

111,10. AMYLENE 

Amyicne is a g^ierul name for tlie ethylenic hydrocarbons of the molecular 
tormula CjHjo. Two of these In'drocarbons are the main products of the de¬ 
hydration of tlie appropriate amjd alcohols : 

CH3 

CH 3 —i=CH—CH 3 


CH 


CH 3 —CH,—CH 


H,SO, 




H 


/<r/..Amy! alcoliol 

CH 3 —CH—CH 2 —CH.—CH 3 H.SO, 

I ' > 

OH 

Methyl 7»*propyl carbinol 


2-Mothyl-2-butene 

CH 3 —CH-CH—CH.—CH 3 

2-Penten6 


Tertiary alcohols are more readily deiiydrated than secondary alcohols whilst 
pnmarj' alcohols are dehydrated with comparative difTicultv. Thus the 
reaction proceeds easily with 33 per cent, sulphuric acid (1 acid^ 2 water, by 
volume) for teri.-amyl alcohol, but 50 per cent, (by volume) is required for 
sec.-amyj alcohol Higher concentrations of acid tend to lead to increasing 
polymerisation of the olefine and are therefore usually avoided, 

A. 2-Methyl-2-butene. Assemble an apparatus consisting of a 
600 ml. round-bottomed flask, a Hempel fractionating column (filled, say 
with i" glass rings or with ot^" porcelain rings) (1), a Liebig condenser! 
and a bent adapter fitted by means of a cork into a filter flask as receiver 
(compare Fig. II, J6, 1). Fit a thermometer (preferably 0-110° range) 
to the top of the column. The amylene is a highly volatile and inflam¬ 
mable liquid, and the necessary precautions against fire must be taken 
{e.g., absence of flames in the vicinity, lead-ofif tube from the filter flask, 
etc.). Disconnect the flask. Cautiously add 25 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid slowly and wdth constant stirring to 50 ml. of w'ater con¬ 
tained in a small beaker (2). Cool the dilute acid, transfer it to the flask, 
add 40 ml. of tertiary amyl alcohol and a few fragments of porous porce¬ 
lain. Reassemble the apparatus completely, making sure that all the 
corks are secure, and arrange for the flask to be heated on a water bath 
or steam bath. Heat gently and when distillation commences, regulate 
the temperature of the bath so that the temperature on the thermometer 
does not exceed 40-41° (1-2 drops per second). Stop the distillation 
when the temperature can no longer be maintained below 41°. The 
product is practically pure, but contains a little water (3). Transfer the 
distillate to a small conical flask and dry it over 1 • 5-2 g. of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride. The flask must be well stop¬ 
pered owing to the volatility of the h^'drocarbon. The yield is 15-10 s 
Pure 2-methyl-2-butene boils at 38*5°. ^ 

B. 2-Pentene. Proceed as in A, but use the following quantities : 
50 ml. of water and 50 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid ; 40 g. of methyl 

n-propyl carbinol (4). Collect the distillate passing over below 40°. 
Pure 2-pentene boils at 36 • 5°. 

Notes. 


(1) Any other efficient fractionating column may be used, e.g., an all-glass Dufton 
column—see Sections 11,15 and 11,17. 
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('’) The addition of siliceous material {e.g., kieselguhr, Fuller’s earth, dia^m- 
aceoiis earth, or powdered pumice) promotes the acid-catalysed dehydration of the 
alcohol • 2-3 g. of siliceous material for each mole of alcohol is recomm^ded. 

(3) a’ little sulphurous acid may be present. This may be removed by trans¬ 
ferring the product to a separatory funnel, sha^ng gently with 5 ml. of 
sodium hydroxide solution (the pressure should be rele^^ from ^ ^ 

inverting'the funnel and turning the stopcock), followed by water. This purifica¬ 
tion is unnecessary if the amylene is only to be used for the experiments m 

^^^rTh^s^sL^ondary amyl alcohol (2-pentanol) is a commercial product (Sharpies 
Solvent Corporation, etc.). 


1 -HEPTENE 

A general method for the synthesis of l-alkenes is provided by the action of a 
Grignard reagent upon allyl bromide, for example : 

CH3(CH2)3MgBr -|- BrCHaCH^CH^-> CH3(CH2)4CH=CH2 + MgBra 

n-Butyl magnesium bromide Allyl bromide 1-Heptene 

Prepare the Grignard reagent, n-butyl magnesium bromide, from 
12 -2 g. of dry magnesium turnings, a small crystal of iodine, 69 g. (54 ml.) 
of w-butyl bromide and 260 ml. of anhydrous ether, follovring the experi¬ 
mental details given in Section 111,23 (compare Section 111,17). Equip 
a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a mercury-sealed stirrer, a 100 ml. 
separatory funnel and a double surface condenser. Force the solution of 
the Grignard reagent with the aid of pure, dry nitrogen and a tube con¬ 
taining a plug of purified glass wool (1) into the 500 ml. flask tlirough the 
top of the double surface condenser. Charge the separatory funnel with 
a solution of 50 g. (35 ml.) of allyl bromide (Section 111,35) in 25 ml. of 
anhydrous ether ; place calcium chloride drying tubes into the top of the 
double surface condenser and of the dropping funnel. Immerse the flask 
containing the Grignard reagent in cold water, stir vigorously, and add 
the allyl bromide at such a rate that the ether boils gently ; cool momen¬ 
tarily in ice if the reaction becomes too vigorous. It is important that 
the allyl bromide reacts when added, as indicated by gentle boiling of the 
solution ( 2 ). When all the allyl bromide has been introduced, continue 
stirring for 45 minutes whilst refluxing gently by immersion of the flask 
in a bath of warm water. Allow to cool (3). Pour the reaction mixture 
cautiously on to excess of crushed ice contained in a large beaker. Break 
up the solid magnesium complex and decompose it with ice and dilute 
sulphuric acid or concentrated ammonium sulphate solution. Separate 
the ether layer, wash it with ammoniacal ammonium sulphate solution to 
remove any dissolved magnesium salts, and dry over anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate. Distil the dry ethereal solution through an all-glass Dufbon or 
a Widmer column : after the ether has passed over, collect the 1-heptene 
at 93-95®. The yield is 29 g. 


Notes. 

(1) Solid magnesium must be absent to avoid the formation of diallyl via allyl 
magnesium bromide ; the insertion of a short plug of glass wool effectively removes 
any finely divided magnesium. 

(2) If reaction does not occur when a little allyl bromide is first introduced, 
further addition roust be discontinued imtil the reaction has commenced. Remove 
2-3 ml. of the Grignard solution with a dropper pipette, add about 0*6 ml. of allyl 
bromide and warm gent ly to start the reaction ; after this has reacted well, add the 
solution to the main portion of the Grignard reagent. 
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(3) A slight excess of Grignard reagent should be present at this stage. The test 
for the presence of a Grignard reagent is as follows. Remove O-o ml. of the 
clear liquid with a dropper pipette and add 0- 5 ml. of a 1 per cent, solution of Michler's 
ketone (4 : 4'.tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone) in benzene, followed by 1 ml. of 
water and 3-4 drops of 0 • 01 M iodine in glacial acetic acid ; shake. A greenish-blue 
colour results if a Grignard reagent is present. In the absence of iodine, the colour 
fades. 

A dye of the diphenylmethane tjqje is produced : 
p-MejN— 

yC = 0 + RMgX - 

p-MeaN— 

H+ + 

► p-MejN = CflH^ = C—C 5 H 4 —NMoj-p 

R 

greenish-blue dye cation 

III.ll. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ETHYLENIC HYDROCARBONS 

Carry out the following tests with the sample of ainylene prepared in 
Section 111,10 (compare Section III,6). 

(i) Action of bromine water. Shake I ml. of amylene with 2 ml. of 
bromine water, and note the result. 

(ii) Action of bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution. To 1 ml. of 

amylene add 1-2 ml. of the reagent. Observe that no hydrogen bromide 
is evolved. 

(iii) Action of potassium permanganate solution. Add 1 ml. of 
amylene to 2 ml. of 0*5 per cent, potassium permanganate solution and 
1 ml. of dilute sulphuric acid, and shake. If the reagent is decolourised, 
add further small quantities. 

(iv) Action of concentrated sulphuric acid. Add cautiously 1 ml. of 
amylene to 2 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Shake very gently. 
Note whether any change in colour and in temperature takes place. 

Cool 1 ml. of amylene in ice and add 1 ml. of cold, dilute sulphuric 
acid (2 acid : 1 water), and shake gently until the mixture is homogeneous. 
Dilute with 2 ml. of water ; if an upper layer of the alcohol does not 
separate immediately, introduce a little sodium chloride into the mixture 
in order to decrease the solubility of the alcohol. Observe the odour. 
The unsaturated hydrocarbon is thus largely reconverted into the alcohol 
from which it may be prepared. 

Finally, try to formulate the chemical reactions which occur in the 
above experiments and submit them to the instructor for comment. 

Chabacterisation of Unsaturated Aliphatic Hydrocarbons 

Unlike the saturated hydrocarbons, unsaturated ahphatic hydrocarbons 
are soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and exhibit characteristic 
reactions with dilute potassium permanganate solution and with bromine. 
Nevertheless, no satisfactory derivatives have yet been developed for 
these hydrocarbons, and their characterisation must therefore be based 
upon a determination of their physical properties (boiling point, density 
and refractive index). The physical properties of a number of selected 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are collected in Table 111,11. 


p-McjN—CgH,. /OMgX 

\c<( 


p-MejN— 


R 
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TABLE 111,11. UNSATURATED ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS 


1 

Hydrocarbon 

I 

1 

B.P. 1 

.20* 

20* 

1 

j 

1 -Pontene .... 

30® 

0*641 

1*371 j 

2-Pentene .... 

36 

0*651 

1*380 

2*Metliyl*l‘butane 

31 

0*660 

' 1*378 

Trimethylethyleno 

38 

0*662 

1*388 

1 -Hexeno . • i 

64 

0*674 

1*388 

1-H©ptene . . . • 1 

93 

0*697 

1*400 , 

1 -Octene 

121 

0*716 

1*409 1 

1-Decene .... 

169 ; 

0*742 

1*422 

1-Dodecon© . . . . i 

80®/5 ' 

0*760 

1*430 

l-Tetradecen© . 

125*/15 

0*773 

1*437 

1-H©xad©c©ne 

163®/14 (ra.p. 15®) 

0*782 

1*441 

1 1-Octadccen© 

180®/18 (m.p. 18®) 

0*789 

1*445 

' 1 

Isoprone (2-m©thyl-l:3-butadiene) j 

1 

34 

0*681 

1*419 

Piperyleno (l:3-p©ntadien©) 

42 

0*680 

1*431 

2 : 3-Dimethylbutadiene 

69 

0*726 

1 

1*439 

1 : 6-Hexadiene (diallyl) 

! 59 

0-690 

1*402 

c^cioPentene .... 

1 45 

1 0*772 

1*420 

cyc/oHexene .... 

83 

0*810 

1*445 

1 : 3-cyc2oPentadiene 

' 42 

0*803 

1*443 

Dicyc^opentadiene 

170 (m.p. 32®) 

— 


1 : 3-ct/c2oHexadiene 

. 81 

1 

0*841 

1*474 

a-PLnene .... 

I 166 

0*860 

1*466 

Diponten© (dMimonen©) 

178 

0*840 

1*473 

Sylvestren© .... 

176 

0*847 

1*476 

Camphene .... 

] 160 (m.p. 61®) 



1-P©ntyn© (n-Propylacetylene) . 

! 39 

0*695 

1*386 

2-Pentyn© (Ethylmethylacetylene) 

: 66 

0*712 

1*404 

1-H©xyne (n»Butylacetylen©) 

1 71 

0*717 

1*399 

1-H©ptyn© (n-Amylac©tyl©ne) 

, 98 

0*734 

1*409 

1-Octyne (n-H©xylacetyl©ne) 

1 126 

0*748(26®) 

1*423 (26®) 

1-Nonyne (n-H©ptylncefcyl©n©) . 

i 151 

0*760 

1*423 

Phenylacetylene 

i 142 

0*925 

1*662 

Furan ..... 

31 

0*937 

1*422 

2 : S-Dlmethylfuran . 

94 

* 

0*888 

1*436 
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111,12. c>»ctoHEXENE 

The alicyclic secontlary alcohol, ryr/ohexanol, may be deliydraterl by con¬ 
centrated sulpliuric acid or b}'^ 85 per cent, phosphoric acid to cyc/ohexcne It 
has a higher boibng point (82-83®) than amylene and therefore possesses 
some advantage over the latter in the study of the reactions of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 


/CH 2 —CH,\ 

H^CQ '>HOH 

\CH2—CH^/ 

cycioHexanoI 


H.SO. 

- - » 
or HpPO^ 


H,C 


CHo—CH jx 
\CH.—CH^™ 

cyc/oHexeno 


Sulphuric acid method. Place 20 g. of commercial c^dohexanol and 
0-6 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 150 or 200 ml. round-bottomed 
or bolt-head flask, add 2-3 chips of porous porcelain, and mix well. Pit 
the £ask with a fractionating column, a Liebig condenser, adapter and 
filter flask receiver as in Section 111,10 (1). Heat the flask in an air bath 
(Fig. II, 5, 3) at such a rate that the temperature at the top of the column 
does not rise above 90® ; alternativel 3 % an oil bath, heated to a tempera¬ 
ture of 130-140°, may be used. Stop the distillation when only a small 
residue remains and the odour of sulphur dioxide is apparent. Transfer 
the distillate to a small separatory funnel. 

Saturate the distillate with sodium chloride, add 2 ml. of 5 per cent, 
sodium carbonate solution (to neutraflse traces of free acid), and shake 
gently. Allow the two layers to separate, and run off the lower aqueous 
layer. Pour the crude C 2 /c/t)hexene through the mouth of the funnel into 
a small dry conical flask, add 3-4 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride or 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate, shake for 2-3 minutes, and allow to 
stand for 16 minutes with occasional shaking. Decant the dried product 
through a small funnel supporting a small fluted filter paper into a 26 or 
60 ml. distilling flask (2), add 2-3 fragments of porous porcelain, and distil. 
Collect the fraction, b.p. 81-83°, in a weighed flask. If appreciable high 
and low boiling point fractions are obtained, combine these, dry. and 
redistil. The yield is 12-13 g. 


Phosphoric acid method. The advantages of phosphoric acid as a 
dehydrating agent in this preparation are the absence of carbonisation 
and the freedom of the product from sulphur dioxide. 

Fit a 600 ml. three-necked flask Avith a fractionating column {e.g,, a 
Hempel column filled with i" glass rings or porcelain rings) carrying 
a thermometer at its upper end, and a separatory funnel ; close the third 
neck with a good cork. Attach an efficient double surface condenser to 
the column : use a filter flask, cooled in ice, as receiver. Place 50 g. of 
85 per cent, orthophosphoric acid in the flask and heat it in an oil bath at 
160-170°. Add, through the funnel, 260 g. of cycZohexanol over a period 
of 1*6-2 hours. When all the ct/clohexanol has been introduced, raise 
the temperature of the bath to about 200° and maintain it at this tem¬ 
perature for 20-30 minutes. The temperature at the top of the column 
should not rise above 90°. Saturate the distillate with salt (3), separate 
the upper layer, and dry it with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil 
the crude cyclohexene through an efficient column and collect the fraction 
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boiling at 81-83® ; the residue is largely cyc^ohexanol. The yield of 
cycZohexene is 165 g. 

(1) Alternatively, a 150 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (see Fig. 
II 24, 2-5) may replace the flask and fractionating column. 

(2) It is preferable to use a 25 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. 

(3) The phosphoric acid may be recovered by diluting the residue m the thre^ 
necked flask with water, filtering, and then evaporatmg with a little mtnc acid 
to a concentration of about 85 per cent. 

The student is recommended to carry out the reactions of ethylenio 
hydrocarbons (Section 111,11) with part of the sample of c?/cZohexene. 
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ACETYLENIC HYDROCARBONS (ALKYNES) 

UhlS. ACETYLENE 

There are no liquid aLkynes which can be conveniently prepared by the ele- 
mentary student. Some of the properties of acetylenic hydrocarbons may be 
stuped with the gas, acetylene. Although the-latter may be prepared in 
moderate yield by the addition of ethylene dibromide to a boiling alcoholic 
solution of potassium hydroxide or of sodium ethoxide, 

KOH 

CH^Br—CHaBr - -h- CH=CH, 

Alcoholic 

it is most conveniently prepared in the laboratory by the action of water upon 
calcium carbide ; * 

CaCa + 2H2O — Ca(OH )2 + C^H, 

The only reaction which calls for comment here is the formation of red 
cuprous acetylide with an ammoniacal solution of cuprous chloride : 

2 [Cu(NH 3 ) 2 ]OH H- HC^CH —- CuC^CCu + 4 NH 3 + 2 H 2 O 

Fit a cork carrying a small dropping fuimel into a dry 100 ml. distilling 
flask and clamp this gas generator at a convenient height in a retort 
stand ; make sure that the stopcock is properly lubricated. Connect 
the side arm of the distilling flask to an empty wash bottle or boiling tube 
(to act as a safety vessel) and attach a gas delivery tube to the latter. 
Place about 4 g. of calcium carbide lumps into the flask ; allow water 
to fall dropwise from the funnel upon the carbide, thus generating 
acetylene which will issue from the delivery tube (after displacement 
of the air) (1). Pass the gas through test-tubes containing 3-4 ml. of the 
following reagents : 

(i) Bromine water. Observe any colour change and the odour of the 
product. 

(ii) Potassium permanganate solution (2). Observe the colour change. 

(iii) Ammoniacal silver nitrate solution (3). Note the formation of a 
white precipitate of silver acetylide, Ag^C^. This is dangerously explosive 
when dry, and must be destroyed in the following manner immediately 
after its formation. Allow the precipitate to settle, wash it once with 
water by decantation, add 5 ml. of dilute nitric acid (1 vol. of cone, acid : 

1 vol. of water), and warm gently until the solid is completely decomposed. 

(iv) Ammoniacal cuprous chloride solution (4). Observe the forma¬ 
tion of red cuprous acetylide. Cuprous acetylide is extremely explosive 
w^n dry, and must be destroyed immediately after its formation with 
dilute nitric acid in the manner detailed under (iii). 

Optional experiment. When all the air has been displaced, collect a 
test-tube of the gas over water (by appropriate inclination of the end of 
the delivery tube beneath the mouth of a test-tube filled with water and 
supported in a beaker of water). Observe the colour and odour of the 
gas. Ignite the test-tube of gas, and note the luminosity of the flame 
and the amount of carbon deposited. Pure acetylene is almost odourless ; 
the characteristic odoiu' observed is due to traces of hydrides of phos¬ 
phorus, arsenic and sulphur. 
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Formulate the chemical reactions which occur in the above experiments 
and show these to the instructor for comment. 


(1) Certain mixtures of acetylene and air are explosive. All free flames in the 

vicinity must therefore be extinguished. ^ 

(2) Use a inixtiwe of 4-5 drops of 0-5 per cent, potassium permanganate solution 

and 4 ml. of dilute sulphuric eicid. ,-i ^ 

(3) Add dilute ammonia solution dropwise to 1 ml. of 0-IN sdyer mtrate solution 

until the precipitate which forms just redissolves, and then dilute with 3 ml. of 


'^Yu^ Dissolvo 3 g. of copper sulphate pentahydrate and 1 g. of so^um chloride m 
12 ml. of hot water, and add a solution of 1 g. of sodium bisulphite ui 10 ml. of 
5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Shake, cool under the tap, and wash the 
precipitated wliite cuprous chloride with water by decantation, dissolve the 
cuprous chloride in a few ml. of concentrated ammonia solution and dilute with 


water to 10 ml. 
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ALIPHATIC ALCOHOLS 

Primary alcohols, R.CH^OH, may be sunthesised by 

1 monobasic acids ^nth sodium and absolute ethyl 

alcohol (method of Bouveault and Blanc), for example : ^ 

CH3CH2CH2CH2C00C\H5 ^ CH 3 CHXH 3 CH 2 CH 3 OH -h C 2 H 3 OH 

Ethyl n-valerate „.Amyl alcohol 

For reduction with lithium aluminium hj^dride, see Section VI,10. 

2. Reduction of aldehydes with iron and glacial acetic acid, for example : 

CH3(CH2)5CH0 CH3(CH2)5CH20H 

n-Heptaldehyde n-Heptyl alcohol 

3. Action of the Grignard reagent upon formaldehyde, for example : 

+ ECHO 

—CHg'^ 

cydoHexyl magnesium chloride 


H 2 C^ ^ ■ ^CHCH.OH 

\CH2—CHa/^ 

cycloHexyl carbinol 


It will be observed that the length of the carbon chain is increased by one 
carbon atom. 

4. Action of the Grignard reagent upon ethylene oxide, for example • 

/°\ 

(a) CH3(CH,),CH.MgBr + CH^-CH. 

n*Butyl magnesium bromide Ethylene oxide 


CH3{CH2)4CH20iMgBr 


(H,0) 


(6) CH5(CHj),CH.MgBr + CH.-CH. 

n-Heptyl magnesium bromide 


CH3(CH2),CH20H 

n-Hexyl alcohol 

CH3(CH2),CH20H 

n-Nonyl alcohol 


The length of the carbon chain is increased by two carbon atoms. 


Secondary alcohols, R 1 R 2 .CHOH. may be synthesised by ;— 

1. Reduction of ketones either with sodium and absolute alcohol * for 

example; ’ 

2U 

CH3C0(CH2)4CH3 —^ CH3CH(0H)(CH2)4CH3 

Methyl n-amyl ketone Methyl n-amyl carbinol (2-heptanoI) 

or with sodium and moist ether, for example ; 

2H 

CH3CO(CHj),CH3 — CH3CH(0H)(CH.)3CH. 

Methyl n^butyl ketone Methyl n*butyl carbinol 

2. Action of the Grignard reagent upon an aldehyde, for example : 
(CHa)2CHMgBr + CH3CHO —(CH3)2CHCH(OMgBr)CH3 

woPropyl magnesium bromide Acetaldehyde 

(CH3 )jCHCH(OH)CH 3 

Methyl Mopropyl carbinol 

• Absolute alcohol is not essential for this reduction: 70-75 per cent, alcohol civea 
satififactory results. ® 
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3 Action of the Grignard reagent upon ethyl formate, for example : 

2C*H,-MgBr + HCOOC.H, —> (C,H,«),CHOMgBr + C^H^CMgEr 

n-Butyl mognesiuin bromide Ethyl formate 

2(C Ho“),CHOMgBr + HaS 04 —► 2 (C 4 H,«),CHOH + MgBr, + MgSO, 

Tertiary alcohols, R,K,B,.COH, may be synthesised by 
1. Action of the Grignard reagent upon a ketone, for example : 

CHjlCH^ljCH^MgBr + (CHal^CO —► CHjCCH^aClOHXCH,), 
n.Butyl ma^asiuxn bromide Acetone Dimethyl-n-butyl earbmol 

2 Action of the Grignard reagent upon diethyl carbonate, for example : 
'aC^H^MgBr + {C,H 40 ),C 0 — (C,H,),COMgBr + 2CA0MgBr 

Ethyl magnesium bromide Diethyl carbonate 

(CoHclaCOMgBr + HgO —*- (CaHglaCOH + Mg(OH)Br 

3. Action of the Grignard reagent upon esters, for example : 

OC^Hs 


OCgH^ 

■L 


CsH,®—C=0 
Ethyl n-butyrate 


CH.Mgl 


CsH,”—C—OMgl 
(JH 3 


c=' 


CH.Mgl 


C,H 


CH 3 

if—OMgl 

in. 


CH 


H.O 


C,H 


OH 

in. 


fi.nrAnvl CArbinol 


Note on the mechanism of some syntheses with the Grignard reagent 

A careful study of the nature of the Grignard reagent RMgX (X = halogen) 
has revealed the fact that under suitable experimental conditions the following 
equilibria may be present in solution : 


+ ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

R- H- MgX ^ R—IHgX ^ iRaMg + JMgX* 

11,(3) 

R* + ‘MgX 

i.e., carbanions R“, dialkyl magnesium compounds RaMg and free radicals 
•MgX may be present in solution. Under the usual reaction conditions, 
equilibria (1) and (2) are the most important; upon addition of ^oxan to an 
ethereal solution of a Grignard reagent the halogen-containing species R—MgX 
and MgXj are precipitated and only K 2 Mg remains in solution. Since Rr—MgX 
and R^Mg are similar in chemical behaviour, it is convenient to write the 
Grignard reagent as RMgX and remembering that any RaMg present in the 
system would exhibit similar reactivity. 
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The Grignard reagent RMgX is nucleophilic by 
banion (alkyl anion) R-. It will react with the 
as follows : 


virtue of the potential car- 
electrophilic carbonyl group 


R 


RV’MgX + yc^*- 



OMgX 


R 

\ I 

^C—OH -f- HOMgX 


applications of the Grignard reagent described above may be 

TDr^SSGQ iri O'ftnprnl ^ 


expressed in general terms thus : 

RMgX + CH,—CHa RCHoCH,—0.'\IgX — 


> RCH 2 CH 2 —OH + HOMgX 


H 


R' 


-C^ + RMgX *' 

^O 


R'- ,H 


R 

R' 


R' 

)C=0 + RMgX^ 

R"/ R-X \ 


OJIgX 

R 

OMgX 


n.o 

-- -f HOMgX 

^ ^OH 


u,o 


R 

R' 


R 


// 




R 


+ HOMgX 


OH 


R'O 


\ 


WO'^ 


C==0 + RMgX 


X \ 

R'O^ ^OMsX 


Rv ,R 

2UMgX 


.C' -f 2R'OMgX 

R^ ^OMgX 

-- )C( + HOMgX 

R^ ^OH 


EtO 


\ 


R 


,X 


C=0 


EtO 


+ 

RMgX 


R'/ \ 



EtOMgX 


R 


R 


\ 


C=0 


RMgX 


+ EtOMgX 


-f HOMgX 


H,0 


R'^ ^OMgX 


ni,14. n-AMYL ALCOHOL {from Ethyl n-valerate) 

Fit the central neck of a 1-litre three-necked flask with an efficient 
double surface condenser and close the two side necks with corks (1). 
Place 52 g, (59-5 ml.) of ethyl n-valerate (Section 111,104) and 800 ml. 
of “ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47, 5) (2) in the flask. Add 
95 g. of clean sodium in small pieces through one of the apertures at such 
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a rate that the vigorous refluxing is continuous (20-30 minutes). Reflux 
the mixture in an oil bath for 1 hour in order to be certain that all the 
soditim has dissolved. Replace the reflux condenser by an efficient 
fractionating column {e.g., Hempel or modified Widmer column, all-glass 
Dufton column, etc.) and set the condenser for downward distil¬ 
lation. Fractionate the mixture from an oil bath ; about 250 ml. of 
absolute alcohol are thus recovered. Treat the residue, consisting of 
n-arayl alcohol and sodium ethoxide, with 330 ml. of water and con¬ 
tinue the distillation (oil bath at 110-120°) until the temperature at the 
top of the column reaches 83°, indicating that practically all the alcohol 
has been removed ; about 600 ml. of approximately 90 per cent, alcohol 
are recovered. Remove the fractionating column and steam distil 
the mixture (Fig. II, 41, 1) ; about 200 ml. must be collected before aU 
the alcohol Is removed. Separate the crude amyl alcohol, dry it over 
anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate, and 
distil through a short column. Collect the fraction boiling at 137-139°. 
The yield of n-amyl alcohol is 35 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Alternatively, a round-bottomed flask and a Y-tub© (compare Fig. II, 13, 9) 
may be used. The apparatus must be perfectly dry. 

(*2) The alcoliol used must be absolute ; a lower grad© gives a poor yield. 

111,15. TETRAMETHYLENE GLYCOL (1 : 4-BUTANEDIOL) 

This is an example of the reduction of an ester of a dibasic acid to the corre¬ 
sponding glycol (Bouveault-Blanc reduction): 

(CH,),(COOC,H,), + 8H (CH,),(CH20H), + 2C,H,OH 

Introduce a two-way adapter (Fig. II, 23, 9) into the neck of a 3-litre 
round-bottomed flask ; fit a separatory funnel into one neck and two 
efficient double surface condensers in series into the other. Place 60 g. 
of clean dry sodium (the surface layer must be completely removed—see 
Note 1 to Section III,7) in the flask, and add from the separatory funnel 
(protected by a drying tube) a solution of 35 g. of diethyl succinate (1) 
in 700 ml. of “ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47,5) as rapidly 
as possible consistent with the reaction being under control; it may be 
necessary to immerse the flask momentarily in a freezing mixture. When 
the vigorous action has subsided, warm the mixture on a water bath or 
in an oil bath at 130° until all the sodium has reacted (30-60 minutes). 
Allow to cool and cautiously add 26 ml. of water (2) ; reflux for a further 
30 minutes to bring all the solid into solution and to hydrolyse any 
remaining ester. Add 270 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the 
cold reaction mixture, cool in ice, filter off the precipitated sodium chloride 
and treat the filtrate with 300 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate to 
free it from water and acid. Filter the alcoholic solution through a large 
sintered glass funnel, and extract the solid twice with boiling alcohol. 
Distil off the alcohol from the combined solutions ; towards the end of 
the distillation solid salts will separate. Add dry acetone, filter, and 
distil off the acetone. Distil the residue under diminished pressure, and 
collect the tetramethylene glycol at 133-136°/18 mm. The yield is 13 g. 
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Notes. 

may be adapted from the experimental details given for 
(Section 111,99). Another method is described in Section 111,100. 
T^.; I Altemativeo’, the following procedure for isolating the glycol inav bo used. 
Dilute the partly cooled mixtuio with 250 ml. of water, transfer to a distilling flask, 
and distil from an oil bath imtil the temperature reaches 95*. Transfer tho hot 
^sidue to an apparatus for continuous extraction with ether (e.g.. Fig. II, 41, 2). 
The extraction is a slow process (3(>-48 hours) as tho glycol is not very soluble in 
ether. (Benzene may also be employed as the extraction solvent.) Distil off the 
ether and, after removal of the water and alcohol, distil the glycol under reduced 
pressure from a Claisen flask. 


Cognate Preparation 

Hexamethylene glycol, HO(CH2)60H. Use GO g. of sodium, 81 g. of 
diethyl adipate (Sections 111,99 and Ill.lOO) and GOO ml. of " super-dry ” 
ethyl alcohol. All other experimental details, including amounts of 
water, hydrochloric acid and potassium carbonate, are identical with 
those for Tetramethylene Qlycol. The yield of hexamethylene glycol, 
b.p. 146—149 /17 mm., is 30 g. The gij'col may also be isolated by 
continuous extraction with ether or benzene. 

Note. Both tetramethylene glycol (1 : 4-butanediol) and hexamethylene 
glycol (1 : 6-hexanediol) may be prepared more conveniently by copper-chro- 
mium oxide reduction (Section VI,6) or, for small quantities, by reduction with 
lithium aluminium hydride (see Section VI,10). 


111,16. n-HEPTYL ALCOHOL (from n-Heptaldehyde) 

Place into a 3-litre round-bottomed flask, fitted with a mechanical 
stirrer (1) and a short reflux condenser, 460 g. of grease-free iron filings, 
760 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 750 ml. of water, and 112-5 g. {137-5 nd ) 
of freshly distiUed n-heptaldehyde, b.p. 154^-156°. Heat the mixture 
on a water bath, with stirring (1), for 2-4 hours ; if the frothing is con¬ 
siderable, remove the mixture momentarily from the water bath. Steam 
dlstU the reaction product directly from the flask until no more oily 
drops pass over (ca. 2 litres of distillate). Separate the oil; a further 
small quantity may be obtained by saturating the aqueous layer with 
salt. Heat the crude w-heptyl alcohol with 250 ml. of 20 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution with stirring or vigorous hand shaking on the water 
bath for 2 hours ; this will hydrolyse the small proportion of w-heptyl 
af^tate which is present. Allow to cool and separate the oU (2). Dry it 
with a little anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and distil. Collect the fraction, b.p. 173-17C®, as pure ?i-heptvl 
alcohol. The yield is 90 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Stirring is not essential, but is advantageous since it reduces considerably 

the danger of frothing or foaming over. If mechanical stirring is not eraploved 
the mixture must be shaken by hand from time to time, and the period of heatin- 
on the water bath mcreosed to 6-8 hours. * 

(2) A fi^ther small quantity of n-heptyl alcohol may be obtained from the alka¬ 
line solution by rmxmg it with 50 ml. of water and distUling : the distillate is 
saturated w^th salt, the oil separated, dried and distiUed from a small flask. 
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111,17. cyc/oHEXYLCARBINOL {from cycloHexyl Chloride) 

Set up a 1-litre three-necked flask with a mercxiry-sealed stirrer, a 
500 ml. separatory funnel, and a double suidace condenser to the upper 
end of which a drying tube (containing cotton wool or anhydrous calcium 
chloride) is attached (compare Fig./f, 7. 11). All parte of the apparatus 
must be dry. Partially immerse the flask in a bath of water. Place 
26-7 g. of magnesium turnings “ for Grignard reaction and a cp^stal of 
iodine in the flask. (The turnings should have been washed with a httle 
sodium-dried ether to remove surface grease, ^ed at 100-120 , and 
allowed to cool in a desiccator.) Measure out in separate dry vessels 
121 ml (118-5 g.) of cycZohexyl chloride (Section 111,32) and 450 ml. of 
sodium-dried ether. Introduce about 100 ml. of the ether and 15 of 
the cliloride into the flask. Heat the water bath so that the ether refluxes 
gently in order to start the reaction. When the reaction has commenced 
remove the water bath (cool, if necessary), set the stirrer in motion and 
add sufficient ether to cover the magnesium ; then introduce the remainder 
of the cyc/ohexyl chloride dissolved in the residual ether during 30-45 
minutes. If the reaction becomes too vigorous, cool the flask in ice- 
water. Continue the refluxing and stirring for 15-20 minutes to com¬ 
plete the formation of the Grignard reagent. 

Replace the separatory funnel by a wide rubber tube fitted over the 

neck of the flask, and attach to this a small conical flask (Fig. //, 7, 12, c) 
charged with 50 g. of paraformaldehyde, which has been previously dried 
in a vacuum desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide (1). Stir the mixtme 
vigorously and gradually add the paraformaldehyde by suitably inclining 
the conical flask. After 2 hours transfer the reaction mixture to a 2-litre 
bolt-head flask ; provide for mechanical stirring of its contents. Add 
300 g. of finely crushed ice all at once and vigorously agitate the mixture 
until the decomposition is complete. Add twice the theoretical quantity 
of 30 per cent, sulphuric acid to dissolve the magnesium hydroxide, and 
then steam distil the mixture until no more oil passes over (2000-2500 ml.). 
Saturate the distillate with sodium chloride and separate the upper ether- 
alcohol layer. Dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distil off 
the ether on a water bath. Add 5 g. of freshly dehydrated lime and heat 
on a water bath for 30 minutes ; this will remove the last traces of water 
and give a halogen-free product. Filter into a Claisen flask with fractiona¬ 
ting side arm, wash with a little anhydrous ether, remove the ether, and 
distil the residual alcohol under diminished pressure. Collect the fraction 
of b.p. 88-93®/18 mm. : most distils at 91°/18 mm. The yield is 60 g. 
The boiling point of cT/ckjhexylcarbinol at atmospheric pressure is 182®, 


Notes. 

(1) An improved yield (ca. 75 g.) may be obtained by substituting gaseous 
formaldehyde for paraformaldehyde. The former is obtained by placing 50 g. of 
paraformaldehyde, previously dried for 2 days over phosphorus pentoxide, in. a 
600 ml. round-bottomed flask provided with an inlet tube for admitting dry nitrogen. 
The flask is heated in an oil bath at 180-200®, and the formaldehyde vapour (pro¬ 
duced by depolymerisation) is carried into the Grignard reagent by a slow stream 
of nitrogen through a wide glass tube (12 mm. in diameter) fitted into the neok of 
the flask. The entry tube should terminate about 1 cm. above the surface of the 
solution ; clogging, due to repolymerised formaldehyde, is thus largely avoided. 
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By using di-n-butyl ether (see Section 111,19) as solvent, paraformaldehyde may 
be employed instead of gaseous formaldehyde witliout appreciable influence upon 
the yield. Phe high boilmg point (UP) of n-butyl ether obviates tlie necessity of 
depolJ^nenslng the paraformaldehyde as a separate operation. The Grigiiard 
reagent IS prepared (Section 111,19, Note 1) with n-butyl ether as solvent using t)ie 
proportions of reagents given above. The solution is heated to 100-110'’ in an oil 
bath and 100 g. of dry paraformaldehyde is added in smaU portions (compare 
^ig. II 12, c or d) to the well-stirred solution over 2 hours. The product is 
isolated as above; 70 g. of cyc/ohexylcarbinol, b.p. 88-93*/18 mm., are obtained. 

111,18. n-HEXYL ALCOHOL (from n~Bufyl Bromide) 

The apparatus required is identical with that described in Section 
111,17. Place 37-5 g. of magnesium turnings and a small crystal of 
iodme in the flask. Prepare a solution of 205-6 g. (161 ml.) of w-butyl 
bromide (Sections 111,35—111,37) in 500 ml. of sodium-dried ether. 
Introduce about 50 ml. of the solution into the flask ; if the reaction does 
not commence immediately, heat the flask on a water bath so that the 
ether just refluxes. As soon as the reaction commences, cover the 
magnesium w^th 100 ml. of anhydious ether ; set the stirrer in motion and 
run in the remainder of the n-butyl bromide solution at such a rate that 
the mixture boils steadily (about 30 minutes). Cool the flask in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. Remove the separatory funnel and replace it 
by a tube, 4 mm, in diameter, the end of which is about 2 cm. above the 
surface of the liquid. Attach this delivery tube to a flask fitted with 
“ wash bottle ” tubes, the long tube being nearer the three-necked 
flask and the other end being connected to a supply of dry nitrogen. Cool 
this flask in a mixture of ice and salt and introduce rapidly 90 g. of 
ethylene oxide from a 100 g. sealed bulb of the reagent; the latter must, 
of course, be cooled in an ice and salt mixture before opening (1). Gradu¬ 
ally introduce the ethylene oxide into the reaction flask over a period of 
1-5-2 hours ; the temperature should not rise above 10°. When all has 
been added, remove the freezing mixture surrounding the three-necked 
flask. The temperature of the mixture will gradually rise and the reaction 
mixture will boil gently. When boiling ceases, reflux on a water bath 
for 30 minutes. Allow to cool, insert a thermometer into a neck of the 
flask, arrange the condenser for downward distillation and collect 250 ml. 
of ether in a measuring cylinder ; do not collect a larger volume of ether 
as a violent reaction may set in, apparently due to a rearrangement of 
the initial reaction product, and considerable loss may ensue. Chant^e 
the receiver, and introduce 250 ml. of sodium-dried benzene into the 
reaction mixture. Continue the distillation with stirring until the 
temperature of the distilling vapour reaches 65°. Then boil the mixture 
under reflux for 30 minutes ; generally by this time the mixture has 
become so viscous that stirring is no longer very effective. Allow to 
cool. Decompose the reaction mixture with 500 ml. of an ice-water 
mixture, and dissolve the precipitated magnesium hydroxide with 
30 per cent, sulphuric acid ; add sufficient finely-crushed ice to keep the 
mixture cold. Steam distil and collect about 2 litres of distillate 
Separate the oily layer {A), and distil the aqueous layer until free of 
n^hexyl alcohol; add the oil so obtained to (A). Stir the crude n-hexyl 
alcohol on a water bath with 250 ml. of 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
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solution and steam distil again as before. Dry the oil with a Uttle 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, distil through an efficient fractionating 
column and collect thi fraction, b.p. 154-157“. The yield of n-hexyl 

alcohol is 90 g. 

^^Ot6 

m’instead of adding the liquid ethylene o.xide (b.p. 10-5“), the latter may be 
diisolv^ te 100 ml. of ice-cold anhydrous ether ; this solution is added durmg 
15-30 minutes. The yield, however, is somewhat lower. 


Ill 19 n-NONYL ALCOHOL {from n-Heplyl Bromide) 

This preparation is an example of the use of di-«-butyl ether as a solvent in 
the GrignLd reaction. The advantages are : it is comparatively mexpensive, 
it can be handled without e.xcessive loss due to eviyoration, simple distiUatira 
cives an ether free from moisture and alcohol, and the vapour does not form 
Lplosive mixtures with air. n-Butyl ether cannot of course, be employed 
when the boiling point of the neutral reaction product is close to 140 . 

Prepare a Grignard reagent from 24*5 g. of magnesium things. 1J9 g* 
(167 ml.) of n-heptyl bromide (Section 111,37), and 300 ml. of di-7i-butyl 
ether (i). Cool the solution to 0^* and. with vigorous stir^g, add an 
excess of ethylene oxide. Maintain the temperature at 0 for 1 hour 
after the ethylene oxide has been introduced, then allow the temperature 
to rise to 40° and maintain the mixture at this temperature for 1 hour. 
Finally heat the mixture on a water bath for 2 hours. Decompose me 
addition product and isolate the alcohol according to the procedure for 
n-hexyl alcohol (Section 111,18) ; the addition of benzene is unnecessary. 
Collect the n-nonyl alcohol at 95-100712 mm. The yield is 96 g. 


(1) Commercial n-butyl ether is purified by washing with ^dium hydroride 
solution, water, drying with anhydrous calcium chloride, and then fractionatmg. 
The fraction, b.p. 140-142®, is collected. 

The general procedure for the preparation of Gngnard reagents m n-butyl ether 
solution may be adapted from the following description of a small scale experiment. 
A 200 ml. three-necked flask is fitted with a mechanical stirrer, separatory funnel, 
reflux condenser and thermometer. A mixture of 40 ml. of n-butyl ether, 1*6 g* 
of magnesium turnings and a small crystal of iodine is placed m the flask. Ihe 
theoretical amoimt of the halogen compound, dissolved in sufficient n-butyl 
to make a total volume of 30 ml., is placed in the funnel. A small ^ount of the 
solution of the halogen compound is added and the flask is heated until the reaction 
commences—the exact temperature varies according to the nature of the halogen 
compound. Once tho re€Mjtion has started, stirring is begun, and the remainder 
of the solution is added at a rate which permits the reaction to proc^ smoothly. 
After the addition of the halogen compound, stirring is continued until the mixture 
cools to tho temperature of the laboratory. 


111,20. METHYL n-AMYL CARBINOL 

{from Methyl n-Amyl Ketone) 

Place a mixture of 114 g. (140 ml.) of methyl 7i-amyl ketone (2-hepta- 
none) (1), 300 ml. of rectified spirit (95 per cent, ethyl alcohol) and 100 ml. 
of water (2) in a 1600 ml. three-necked flask or in a 1600 ml. round- 
bottomed flask provided with a two-way addition tube (Fig. //, 13 1 9). 
Attach an efficient double surface condenser to the flask and close the 
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other opening with a cork ; with a three-necked flask, the third neck 
should carry a thermometer dipping into the hquid. Add 65 g. of clean 
sodium, preferably m the form of wire (Section II,47.i) although small 
pieces may be used with somewhat inferior results, gradually and at such 
a rate that the reaction is under control ; cool the flask in rumiiim water 

^ 0 °^” tvu ^dchtion. The temperature should not rise° above 

; ^ sodium has completely reacted, add 1 htre of water and 

cool the mixture to about 15°. Separate the upper layer, wash it with 
2o ml. of ddute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1), then with 25 ml. of water, and 

potassium carbonate or auhydi-ous calcium sulphate. 
Distil through an efhcient fractionating column and collect the methyl 
n-amyl carbmol (2-heptanoI) at 166-158^ The yield is 75 g. 

Notes. 


(1) The ketone may be synthesised as in Section 111,152 ; it is also available 

roniSrcohected" redistilled, and the fraction 

(2) Absolute alcoliol may be used, but tliis is not essential. 


1X1,21. METHYL ji-BUTYL GARBINOL 

{from Methyl n-Butyl Ketone) 

Use the apparatus detaUed in Section 111,20. Dissolve 100 g {123 ml) 

of methyl n-butyl ketone (2-hexanone) (Section 111,152) in 750 ml of 

ether and add 150 ml. of water. Introduce 69 g. of clean sodium in the 

lorm of wire (or small pieces) as rapidly as possible ; the reaction must 

be kept under control and, if necessary, the flask must be cooled in ice or 

in runmng water. When all the sodium has reacted, separate the ethereal 

layer, wash it with 25 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1), then with 

water, dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate or with * anhydrous 

^Icn^ sulphate, and distil through a fractionating column. Collect the 

fraction of b.p. 136-138°. The yield of methyl n-butyl carbinol (2- 
hexanol) is 97 g. ^ j \ 

Cognate Preparation 


CHa—CHjv 

cyc/oPentanol, | >CH0H. 

73); collect the fraction, b.p. 139-142°. 


Use cyc^opentanone (Section III, 


III.22. METHYL iso-PROPYL CARBINOL 

The broad experimental details, including the apparatus, are similar 
to those ^ven in Section 111,17. The apparatus and reagents must be 
perfectly dry. Place 49 g. of dry magnesium turnings and 90 ml of 
sodium-dried ether in the flask. Prepare a solution of 200 g (154 ml ) 
of wo-propyl bromide (Section 111,34) in 100 ml. of anhydrous ether and 
place it in the dropping funnel; insert a cotton wool or calcium chloride 
guard tube in the mouth of the latter. Run in about 15 ml. of the bromide 
solution mto the flask. The reaction should start almost immediately ' 
If It does not, warm gently on a water bath. Once the reaction has 
commenced, add the bromide solution at such a rate that the reaction 
mixture refluxes gently (60-90 minutes). If the refluxing becomes too 
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n/ot allow the temperature to rise abov 70 o ry of crushed ice * 

i exTss'^rf the flask. Dissolve the basic 

- ^ur« 

Fo^‘ 50 portions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal solutions over 
of anhytous potassium carbonate (or the equivalent quantity of 
Lhyikous calcium Lphate), and fractionaUy distil 

Dufton (or other efflcient ffactionatmg) column. Collect the methyl 
iio-propyl carbinol at 1 10-111 • 5°. The yield is 70 g. 

""fltThe acetaldehyde should be freshly distUled 20 -^ 2 D) It be co„. 

vemLuy prepared by depolyxnerising pure dry paraldehyde (see Section 111,65). 

Ill 23. DI-n-BUTYL CARBINOL {from n-Butyl Bromide) 

The’ broad experimental details, including the apparatus are similar 
to those given in Section 111,17. All the reagents and the apparato 
must be perfectly dry. Place 12 • 2 g. of dry magnesium tmmmgs, a smaU 

crystal of iodine, and 170 ml. of sodiim-dried ether m 
a solution of 69 g. (54 ml.) of w-butyl bromide (Sections 111,35 and 
in 90 ml. of anhydrous ether, place it in the separatory Wei and protect 
it by a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube. Set the stirrer m 
motion and run 10-15 ml. of the bromide solution mto the fi^k. The 
reaction soon commences and, within a few minutes, the refluMg is 
vigorous. When this occurs, surround the flask by an ice-water m^tme, 
and add the bromide solution at such a rate that moderate refluxing 
occurs. Remove the cooling bath after the solution has been added 
(15-20 minutes) and continue the stirring for a further 15 minutes ; only 
a small residue of magnesium should remain. Cool the flask m ice. 
Place a solution of 18-5 g. (20 ml.) of pure ethyl formate (1) in 40 ot 
anhydrous ether in the separatory funnel. Stir the solution ot the 
Grignard reagent and run in the ethyl formate solution at such a rate 
that the ether refluxes gently (10-15 minutes). Remove the ice bath and 

continue the stirring for 10 minutes. • - * xu 

Place 35 ml. of water in the separatory funnel and run it mte the 

vigorously stirred reaction mixture at such a rate that rapid refluxmg 
occurs. Follow this by a cold solution of 15-5 ml. of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid in 135 ml. of water. Two practically clear layers will now 
be present in the flask. Decant as much as possible of the ethereal layer 
(^) into a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask. Transfer the remainder, 
including the aqueous layer, into a separatory funnel: wash the residu^ 
solid with two 10 ml. portions of ether and combine these washings with 
the liquid in the separatory funnel. Separate the ethereal portion and 
combine it with {A). Distil off the ether through an efficient firaction- 
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ating column imtil the temperature of the vapour rises to about 50®. 
The residual crude di-n-butyl carbinol contains a httle of the formic ester 
of the carbinol. Remove the latter by refluxing for 3 hours with 25 ml. 
of 16 per cent, aqueous potassium hydioxide, and then isolate the purified 
carbinol by steam distillation (volume of distillate about 500 ml.). 
Separate the upper layer of the secondary alcohol, dry it over anhydrous 
potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate, and distil from a 
Claisen flask under reduced pressure. Collect the pure di-/i-butyl 
carbinol at 97—98®/20 mm, ; the yield is 30 g. The boiling point under 
atmospheric pressure is 195°. 

Note. 

(1) Freshly distilled ethyl formate must be used. Commercial ethyl formate 
may be purified as follows. Allow the ethyl formate to stand for 1 liour with 
15 per cent, of its weight of anliydrous potassiiun carbonate with occasional shaking. 
Decant the ester into a dry flask containing a little fresii anliydi'ous potassium 
carbonate and allow to stand for a further hour. Filter into a dry flask and distil 
through an efficient fractionating column, and collect the fraction, b.p. 53-54'’ ; 
protect the receiver from atmospheric moisture. 


111,24. DIMETHYL n-BUTYL CARBINOL 

Experimental details devised for elementary students {Method A) and 
for advanced students {Method B) will be given for this preparation. 

Method A. All the apparatus and reagents must be thoroughly dry. 
The n-butyl bromide should be dried over anhydrous sodium, magnesium 
or calcium sulphate and the A.R. acetone over a similar desiccant or over 
anhydrous potassium carbonate. Fit a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask 
with a two-way adapter or addition tube (Fig. II, 2, 8) ; into the two 
necks of the latter insert respectively a dropping funnel and a double 
surface condenser, each carrying a calcium chloride or cotton wool guard 
tube (compare Fig.//, Id, 9). Place 6*1 g. of magnesium tuinings 
(previously w'ashed with anhydrous ether and dried at 100-120°), a small 
crystal of iodine and 30 ml. of sodium-dried ether (Section 11,47,1) in the 
flask, and a solution of 34 g. (27 ml.) of «-butyl bromide (Sections 111,35- 
111,37) in 25 ml. of sodium-dried ether in the dropping funnel. Add 
3—4 ml. of the bromide solution to the magnesium : a vigorous reaction 
shoxild occur within a few minutes. When the reaction is well under way 
introduce 60 ml. of anhydrous ether through the condenser. Continue 
the addition of the solution of w-butyl bromide in ether at such a rate 
that the ether refluxes gently ; if the reaction becomes too vigorous at 
any time, it may be moderated by immersing the flask in cold water. 
Shake the reaction flask frequently. After all, or practically all, of the 
magnesium has disappeared, add slowly, with frequent shaking and cool¬ 
ing of the flask by immersion in cold water, a solution of 15 g. (19 ml.) of 
A.R. acetone in 16 ml. of anhydrous ether. Each drop of acetone reacts 
with a hissing noise and eventually the addition product separates from 
the ethereal solution as a grey viscous solid. 

Decompose the addition product by the careful addition of a solution 
of 32 g. (17-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in 176 ml. of water 
during about 30 minutes. Cool the flask in ice and shake frequently 
during the addition of the cold, dilute acid ; the precipitate will decompose 
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completely. Transfer the mixture to a separatory funnel, separate the 
Z o keep both layers. Extract the lower aqueous layer ^th two 

irml portions of ether. Combine the ether extracts with the ether layer 
from the first separation and dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate. 
Filter the solution, remove the ether using the apparatus of Fig. //, 13, 4, 
and fractionally distU the residue. CoUect the dimethyl n-butyl carbmol 

^he^apparatus^and experimental details are smUar to 
those given in Sectioi^^ III.17 and 111,22. 

from 24-5 g. of magnesium turnings, a crystal of lodme, 137 g. ( 0 0 

of n-butyl bromide and 450 ml. of sodium-dried ether. Add 
rapid stirring, and cooling with ice if necessary, a solution of 58 g. (73 • 5^.) 
of dry A.R.^acetone in 75 ml. of anhydrous ether, ^ow the reaction 
mixture to stand overnight. Decompose the product by pourmg it on 
to 600 g. of crushed ice ; dissolve the precipitated magnesi^ compounds 
by the addition of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid or of 15 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid. Transfer to a separatory funnel, remove the ether la^r, and 
extract the aqueous solution with three 50 ml. portions of ether. Dry the 
combined ethereal solutions over anhydrous potassium carbonate or 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, filter, distil off the ether, and fractionate. 
Collect the dimethyl n-butyl carbinol at 137-141°. The yield is 105 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

Dimethyl n-propyl carbinol, CH 3 (CH 2 ) 2 COH(CH 3 ) 2 . From n^prc^yl 
magnesium bromide and acetone. Collect the tertiary alcohol at 121—124 . 


111,25. TRIETHYL CARBINOL 

The apparatus required and the general experimental details are 
similar to those given in Section 111,17. The apparatus and reagente 
must be perfectly dry. Place 36 g. of dry magnesium turnings and 276 mi. 
of sodium-dried ether in a 1-litre three-necked flask. Commence the 
reaction by adding 2 ml. (3 g.) of dry ethyl bromide (Section 111,35) 
through the separatory funnel without stirring. Set the stirrer in motion 
and introduce a solution of 160 g. (109-6 ml.) of ethyl bromide in 360 ml. 
of anhydrous ether at such a rate that the mixture refluxes gently ; the 
addition occupies about 46 minutes. Cool the flask externally d urin g 
the addition ; it is a good plan to fold a towel in a narrow strip, wrap it 
about the flask above the ether level and then to place crushed ice on 
top of the flask. After the bromide solution has been added, continue 

the stirring for a further 16 minutes. 

Now run in a solution of 62 g. (63-6 ml.) of pure diethyl carbonate (1) 
in 70 ml. of anhydrous ether, with rapid stirring, over a period of about 
one hour. A vigorous reaction sets in and the ether refluxes continually. 
When the diethyl carbonate has been added, heat the flask on a water 
bath with stirring for another hour. Pour the reaction mixture, with 
frequent shaking, into a 2-Utre round-bottomed flask contain^ 600 g. 
of crushed ice and a solution of 100 g. of ammonium chloride in 200 ml. 
of water. Transfer to a separatory funnel, remove the ether layer, and 
extract the aqueous solution with two 176 ml. portions of ether. Dry 
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the combined ethereal extracts with anhydrous potassium carbonate or 
with anhydrous calcium sulphate, and remove the ether on a water bath. 
Distil the alcohol, preferably from a Claisen flask with a fractionating 
side arm or through a short column. Collect the fraction boiling at 
139-142® as pure trietliyl carbinol (3-ethyl-3-pentanol). A further small 
quantity may be obtained by drying the low-boiling fraction with 2 g. 
of anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium suli^hate, 
filtering and redistilling. The total yield is 44 g. 

Note. 

(1) Commercial diethyl carbonate may be purified by the following process. 
Wash 100 ml. of diethyl carbonate successively with 20 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution, 20 ml. of saturated calcium chloride solution, and 25 ml. of 
water. Allow to stand for one hour over anliydrous calcium chloride with occasional 
shaking, filter into a dry flask containing 5 g. of the same desiccant, and allow to 
stand for a further hour. Distil and collect the fraction boiling at 125-126®. 
Diethyl carbonate combines with anliydrous calcium chloride slowly and prolonged 
contact should therefore be avoided. Anliydrous calcium sulphate may also be used. 

Cognate Preparatio.ns 

The following tertiary alcohols may be prepared from the appropriate 
Grignard reagent and diethyl carbonate in yields of 75-80 per cent, 

Tri-n-propyl carbinol. B.p. 89-92720 mm. 

Tri-n-butyl carbinol. B.p. 129-131720 mm. 

Tri-n-amyl carbinol. B.p. 160-163°/19 mm. 


111,26. DIMETHYL n-PROPYL CARBINOL 

The broad experimental details will be evident from those described 
in the previous experiments, particularly Sections 111,17 and 111,22. 
Place 49 g. of dry magnesium turnings and 100 ml. of sodium-dried ether 
in a 1-litre three-necked flask and a solution of 284 g. (124*5 ml.) of dry 
methyl iodide (Section 111,40) in 300 ml. of anhydrous ether in the 
separatory funnel protected by a cotton wool or calcium chloride guard 
tube. Run in about 15 ml. of the iodide solution. The reaction should 
start within a few minutes : if it does not, warm gently on a water bath 
and add a crystal of iodine, if necessary. Once the reaction has com¬ 
menced, remove the water bath, add the iodide solution, with stirring, 
at such a rate that the mixture refluxes gently; if the reaction becomes 
too vigorous, cool the flask in ice water. Finally reflux the reaction 
mixture until all, or most, of the magnesium has reacted. Allow to cool, 
and slowly add a solution of 116 g. (132 ml.) of ethyl 7i-butyrate (1) in 
100 ml. of anhydrous ether into the vigorously stirred solution of the 
Grignard reagent. Reflux the mixture on a water bath for one hour to 
complete the reaction. Pour the ethereal solution into a mixture of 
200 ml. of approximately 4iV-sulphuric acid and 750 g. of crushed ice. 
Separate the upper ethereal layer and extract the aqueous solution with 
two 150 ml. portions of ether. Wash the combined ethereal extracts 
with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution, followed by a little water, then 
dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate, 
distil off the ether on a water bath, and distil the residue from a Claisen 
flask with fractionating side arm or through a short column. Collect 
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.he dim..h,l-»-p..pyl ..rbijol g-t ‘SSi bp 

“itagTh " loTbofcg ei“™B "“Ung. The yield 

is 90 g. 

^°u'Ethyl n-butyrate may be prepared as described in Section 111,95. 

Cognate Prepabation 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol (2-metbyl-2-butanol or «er< amyl alcohol), 
CH 3 CH.,COH(ChL. From f^yl propionate and methyl magnesium 
iodide. Collect the tertiary alcohol at 100-10/ . 


111,27. 


REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ALIPHATIC ALCOHOLS 

Carry out the foUowing simple experimente ; these have been selected 

to illustrate some of the general properties of alcohols. 

(i) Miscibility with witer. Measure out 3-1 ml (2-5 g ) of 
alcohol into a dry 100 ml. conical or flat-bottomed flask provided with a 
well-fitting stopper. From a burette add distiUed water to tbe alcohol, 
a few drops at a time and shake vigorously after each addition, untd a 
slight hut permanent turbidity is produced Note the f 

added and calculate the solubility of water ^-butyl alcohol at ^e 
temperature of the laboratory. Continue the addition of ^ater ^3 mb 
at a time and with vigorous shaking, until the contents of tbe flask are 
lust homogeneous ; near the point of homogeneity the aditions shoMd 
be reduced to portions of 1 ml. Note the total volume of water which 
has been added from the burette, and calculate the solubihty of 7i-butanol 
in water at the temperature of the laboratory. 

The student will doubtless be aware of the fact that meth^, 
and i 50 -propyl alcohols are completely miscible with water. The ^oJubiUti^ of 
the higher^ alcohols decrease progressively as the carbon content mcreases. 
The solubilities of all types of alcohols with five carbon adorns or more are 
Quite small. For the isomeric butyl alcohols the solubihties (g. per 100 g. of 
water at 20“) are: n-butyl, 8; wo-butyl, 23; scc.-butyl, 13; tert.-butyl, completely 

miscible. 


Divide the saturated solution of n-butyl alcohol in water into three 
approximately equal parts. Treat these respectively with about 2-6 g. 
of sodium chloride, potassium carbonate and sodium hydroxide, and shake 
each until the soUds have dissolved. Observe the effect of these com¬ 
pounds upon the solubility of n-butanol in water. These results illustrate 
the phenomenon of salting out of organic compounds, i.e., the decrease of 
solubility of organic compounds in water when the solution is saturated 
with an inorganic compound. The alcohol layer which separates is 
actually a saturated solution of water in n-butyl alcohol. 

(ii) Miscibility with hydrocarbons. Mix 2 ml. of liquid paraffin or 
paraffin oil with 2 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol (or absolute methylated 
spirit) in a dry test-tube and determine whether they are completely 
miscible. Add a drop of water, shake and observe the result (compare 
Section I,S). 
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Shake 2 ml. of paraffin oil or liquid paraffin with an equal volume of 
rectified spirit (95 per cent, ethyl alcohol). Explain the result. 

Shake 1 ml. of anhydrous methyl alcohol with 1 ml. of paraffin oil. 
Repeat the experiment with 1 ml. of w-butyl alcohol. From your results 
state which is the better solvent for paraffin oil (a mixture of higher 
hydrocarbons) and thus explain why n-butanol and higher alcohols are 
incorporated in p 3 Toxylin lacquers in preference to methyl and ethyl 
alcohols. 

(iii) Drying of alcohols. Place 2 ml. of methyl alcohol, 7i-butyl alcohol 
and cyc^hexanol in three separate test-tubes, and add about 0*o g. of 
anh 3 'drous calcium chloride to each. Shake and observe the result 
(evolution of heat and chemical reaction). Stopper the tubes and leave 
overnight. Do your results explain why anhydrous calcium chloride 
cannot be employed for drying alcohols ? 

(iv) Reaction with sodium. Treat 2 ml. of absolute methjd alcohol 
with a small thin slice of dr^', freshly-cut sodium (handle with tongs or 
a penknife). Observe the result. Cool the solution when all the sodium 
has reacted. Add a little water and test the solution with litmus paper. 

Obtain five small dry test-tubes (75 x 10 mm.) and introduce 1 ml. 
of the following alcohols into each : ethyl alcohol, n-butjd alcohol, sec.- 
butyl alcohol, cyc?ohexanol and feH.-butyl alcohol. Add a minute fragment 
of sodium to each and observe the rate of reaction. Arrange the alcohols 
in the order of decreasing reactivity towards sodium. 

The reaction with sodium is by no means an infaUible practical test 
for alcohols since, strictly speaking, it is applicable only to pure anhydrous 
liquids. Traces of water, present as impurities, would give an initial 
evolution of hydrogen, but reaction would stop after a time if an alcohol 
is absent: furthermore, certain esters and ketones also evolve hydrogen 
when treated with sodium (compare Section XI,7,5). It may, however, 
be assumed that if no hydrogen is evolved in the test, the substance is 
not an alcohol. 

(v) Reaction with acetyl chloride. Treat 1 ml. of the alcohols enumer¬ 
ated in (iv) cautiously with 0*5-0 *7 ml. of acetyl chloride. Observe the 
reaction which occurs. After 2-3 minutes, pour the contents of the 
various test-tubes into 3 ml. portions of water, neutralise the aqueous 
layer with solid sodium bicarbonate, and examine the residual liquids 
for odour and density (relative to water). 

(vi) Differentiation between primary, secondary and tertiary alcohols 
(Lucas* test). The test depends upon the different rates of formation 
of the alkyl chlorides upon treatment with a hydrochloric acid - zinc 
chloride reagent * (containing 1 mole of acid to 1 mole of anhydrous 
zinc chloride) and with hydrochloric acid. It applies only to aliphatic 
and cycloaliphatic alcohols. 

To 1 ml. of the alcohol in a small test-tube, add quickly 6 ml. of Lucas* 
reagent at 26-27°, close the tube with a cork, shake, and allow to stand. 
Observe the mixture during 6 minutes. The following results may be 
obtained :— 

* Lucas' reagent is prepared by dissolving 68 g. (0*6 mole) of anliydrous zinc chloride 
(fused sticks, powder, etc.) in 52*6 g. (0*6 mole) of concentrated hydrochloric acid with 
cooling to avoid loss of hydrogen chloride. 
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(а) Primary alcohols, lower than hexyl, dissolve ; there may be some 

darkening, hut the solution remains clear. 

(б) Primary alcohols, hexyl and higher, do not dissolve appreciably; 
the aqueous phase remains clear. 

(c) Secondary alcohols : the clear solution becomes cloudy *0 

the separation of finely-divided drops of the chJoride (see Section 111,29). 
A distinct upper layer is visible after one hmr except for tso-propy 
alcohol (probably because of the volatility of the chlonde). 

(d) Tertiary alcohols : two phases separate alTTWSt im^tatdy owmg 
to the formation of the tertiary chloride (see Section 111,45). 

If a turbid solution is obtained, suggesting the presence of a secondary 
alcohol but not excluding a tertiary alcohol, a further test with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid must be made. Mix 1 ml. of the alcohol 
with 6 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and observe the resvdt: 

(e) Tertiary alcohols : immediate reaction to form the insoluble chloride 

which rises to the surface in a few minutes. 

(f) Secondary alcohols : the solution remains clear. , , i i 

Carry out the Lucas test with iso-propyl alcohol, Tt-butyl alcohol, 

sec.-butyl alcohol, cyciohexanol and teri.-butyl alcohol. Obtam an 

“ unknown ” alcohol from the instructor for test. 

Cbystalunb Derivatives of Auphatio Alcohols 
1. 3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoates. 3 : 6-Dinitrobenzoyl chloride reacts with 
alcohols to form solid esters which possess sharp melting points and are 
therefore admirably suited for purposes of characterisation . 

OgN 

/ 



COCl -1- HOR 


OoN 



COOR + HCl 


02 N ‘ '-'2 

The acid chloride is avaUable commerciaUy, but it is more economical to 
prepare it from the acid as and when required. Furthermore, 3 : 5-miu- 
trobenzoyl chloride tends to undergo hydrolysis if kept for long periods, 
particularly if the stock bottle is frequently opened. The substance may, 

however, be stored under light petroleum. 

Method 1. Mix 1*0 g. of 3 : 6-dinitrobenzoic acid (Section IV,lob) 
with 4 ml. of thionyl chloride in a dry 60 ml. conical flask ; fit a reflux 
condenser, carrying a plug of cotton w'ool at the upper end, into the flask 
and heat on a water bath for 16—30 minutes. Remove the condenser 
and heat the flask in a bo ilin g water bath {FUME CUPBOARD t) until 
the excess of thionyl chloride has evaporated. Use the resulting 3 : 6- 
dinitrobenzoyl chloride (about 1*0 g.) immediately. 

Add 0*6-1 ml. of the alcohol, cork the flask loosely, and heat on a 
water bath for 10 minutes : secondary and tertiary alcohols require 
longer heating (up to 30 minutes). Cool the mixture, add 10 ml. of 6 per 
cent, (or saturated) sodium bicarbonate solution, break up the resulting 
solid ester with a stirring rod (alternatively, stir until crystalline), and 
filter at the pump ; wash with a little sodium bicarbonate solution, 
followed by water, and then suck as dry as possible. Dissolve the crude 

* AUyl alcohol behaves like a secondary alcohol and reacts within 7 minutes. 
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ester in the minimum volume of hot rectified (or methylated) spirit. Add 
hot water, drop by drop, with agitation, until the solution develops 
a slight turbidity that does not disappear on shaking ; immerse the mix¬ 
ture in a hot water bath during the recrystallisation. Allow to cool 
slowly (in order to avoid the formation of oily drops for esters of low 
melting point). Filter the crystals, and dry them upon a few thicknesses 
of filter paper or upon a piece of porous plate. Determine the melting 
point of the crystals when thoroughly dry. Acetone and petroleum 
ether may also be employed for recrystallisation. 

The above procedure may also be carried out in tlie presence of 1 ml. 
of dry pyridine ; with some alcohols improved yields may be obtained 
by this modification. 

Method 2. Mix DO g. of 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic acid with 1 - 5 g. of phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride in a small, dry test-tube. Warm the mixture 
gently over a small smoky flame to start the reaction ; when the reaction 
has subsided (but not before), boil for 1—2 minutes or until the solid matter 
has dissolved. Pour the mixture while still liquid on a dry watch glass 
{CAUTION : the fumes are irritating to the eyes). When the product 
has solidified, remove the liquid by-product (phosphorus oxychloride) by 
transferring the pasty mixture to a pad of several thiclcnesses of filter 
paper or to a small piece of porous tile. Spread the material until the 
liquid has been absorbed and the residual solid is dry. Transfer the 
3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride to a test-tube, add 0‘5-l ml. of the alcohol, 
and continue as in Method 1. 

2. p-Nitrobenzoates. Alcohols react readily with p-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride to yield p-nitrobenzoates : 

p-NOsCeH^COCl + ROH -^ p-NOgCeH^COOR HCl 

The melting points of these esters are usually much lower than those of 
the corresponding 3 : S-dinitrobenzoates ; their preparation, therefore, 
offers no advantages over the latter except for alcohols of high molecular 
weight and for polyhydroxy compounds. The reagent is, however, 
cheaper than 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride ; it hydrolyses in the air so 
that it should either be stored under light petroleum or be prepared from 
the acid, when required, by the thionyl chloride or phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride method. 

The experimental technique is similar to that given under 1 above. 

3. Benzoates. Alcohols react \vith benzoyl chloride in the presence 
of pyridine or of sodium hydroxide solution to produce esters of benzoic 
acid : 

CgHsCOCl + ROH -. CeH^COOR HCl 

These derivatives are generally liquids and hence are of little value for 
characterisation ; the polyhydric alcohols, on the other hand, afford solid 
benzoates. Thus the benzoates of ethylene glycol, trimethylene glycol 
and glycerol melt at 73°, 68°, and 76° respectively (see Section 111,136). 

The experimental technique is similar to that given under Aromatic 
Amines^ Section IV,100,2. The following alternative method may also 
be used. Mix together 0*5-0 *8 ml. of the polyhydroxy compound, 5 ml. 
of pyridine and 2*5 ml. of redistilled benzoyl chloride in a 50 ml. flask. 
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and heat under reflux for 30-60 minutes. Add 26 ml. of 5 per cent, 
sodium bicarbonate solution to the cold reaction mixture and cool m ice 
until the precipitate solidifies. Filter and wash with a little water. 
Recn stallise from dilute alcohol as detaUed under 1 above. 

4 Phenyl- and «-naphthyl-urethanes (Phenyl- and a-naphthyl- 
carbamates). Both phenyl faocyanate and a-naphthyl isocyanate 
react with alcohols to yield phenyl-urethanes and a-naphthyl-urethanes 


respectiveh^: _ 

CfiH,.N=C=0 + ROH-CeHsNHCOOR 

CioH 7«N=C=0 + ROH -^ CioH^^NHCOOR 

If the alcohol is not anhydrous, reaction also occurs between the water 
and the reagent to produce diphenylurea (m.p. 242°) and di-a-naphthyl- 
urea (m.p. 284°) respectively, for example : 

2C6H5N=C=0 + H 2 O -CeH^NHCONHCgHg + COg 

The ureas are less soluble than the corresponding urethanes, but their 
separation is not always easy. For this reason the urethanes are generally 
prepared from alcohols which are insoluble in water and can therefore 
be easily obtained in the anhydrous condition. 

a-Naphthyl wocyanate is usually preferred to phenyl wocyanate for the following 
reasons :—(a) it is much less lachrymatory ; (6) it is not so readily decomposed 
by cold water and thus possesses better keeping qualities; and (c) the meltmg 
points of the a-naphthyl-urethanes are generally higher than those of the corre¬ 
sponding phenyl-urethanes. Furthermore, with primary alcohols, which react 
readily in the cold, only small amounts of the urea are produced and these may be 
removed by taking advantage of the extreme insolubility of di-a-naphthylurea m 

hot ligroin. 

Place 1 g. of the anhydrous alcohol in a dry test-tube and add 0*6 ml. 
of a-naphthyl isocyanate * (if the molecular weight is Icnown, use a 10 per 
cent, excess of the reagent) ; insert a loose plug of cotton wool in the 
moutli of the tube. If no solid separates after shaking and standing for 
5 minutes, warm on a water bath for 5—10 minutes, and then cool in ice. 
If no solid is now obtained, " scratch ” the sides of the tube with a glass 
rod to induce crystallisation. Extract the solid with 5-10 ml. of boiling 
ligroin (light petroleum, b.p. 100-120°) ; this rapidly dissolves the a-naph- 
thylurethane but not the di-a-naphthylurea. Remove the urea (if any) 
by filtration and allow the hot ligroin solution to cool. If the urethane 
does not crystallise out, evaporate the solution to half its original volume, 
and allow to cool. Collect the crystals on a filter, dry, and determine the 
melting point. If the latter is not sharp, recrystallise from light petroleum 
(b.p. 100-120°), alcohol, chloroform or carbon tetrachloride. 

5. Hydrogen 3-nitrophthalates. 3-Nitrophthalic anhydride, a yellow 
crystalline powder of m.p. 163—164°, reacts with alcohols to yield esters 
of 3-nitrophthalic acid : 


(p 

NO3 


H- ROH 



* The procedure for phenyl isocyanate is similar, but great care miist be taken to protect 
both the reagent and the reaction mixture from moisture. 
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Although two isomeric esters are theoretically possible, the main product 
is the 2-ester (formulated above) ; traces of the isomeric 1-ester are 
eliminated during purification. These derivatives possess a free carboxyl 
group ; their equivalent weights may therefore be determined by titration 
with standard alkali and thus serve as an additional check upon the 
identity of the compound. 

The reagent must be carefully protected from moisture as it is com¬ 
paratively easily hydrated to the acid, m.p. 216-218° (sealed capillary 
tube). Dilute aqueous solutions of an alcohol should be treated with 
solid potassium carbonate and the alcohol layer used for the test. 

Phthahc anhydride reacts similarly, but the acid phthalates are some¬ 
what more difficult to isolate and the melting points are considerably 
lower. 

For alcohols of b.p. below 150°, mix 0 • 5 g. of 3-nitrophthalic anhydride 
(Section VII,19) and 0*5 ml, (0*4 g.) of the dry alcohol in a test-tube 
fitted with a short condenser, and heat under reflux for 10 minutes after 
the mixture liquefies. For alcohols boiling above 150°, use the same 
quantities of reactants, add 5 ml. of dry toluene, heat under reflux 
until all the anhydride has dissolved and then for 20 minutes more : 
remove the toluene under reduced pressure (suction with water pump). 
The reaction product usually solidifies upon cooling, particularly upon 
rubbing with a glass rod and standing. If it does not crystallise, extract 
it with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution, wash the extract with ether, and 
acidify. Recrystallise from hot water, or from 30 to 40 per cent, ethanol 
or from toluene. It may be noted that the m.p. of 3-nitrophthalic acid 
is 218°. 

6. 3:4:5-Triiodobenzoates. The derivatives enumerated above 
are unsatisfactory for alcohol - ethers, c.g., the mono-ethers of ethylene¬ 
glycol (“ cellosolves *’) and the mono-ethers of diethyleneglycol (“ car- 
bitols ”) (see Table 111,27). Crystalline derivatives of alcohol - ethers 
are readily obtained with 3:4: 5-triiodobenzoyl chloride (for preparation, 
see Section VII,21), for example : 


i/CX 


+ HOCHoCHoOR 


l\ >^^C00CH2CH20R 


- iV 


-1-HCl 


Place 0*5 g. of 3:4: 5-triiodobenzoyl chloride in a small test-tube, 
add 0*25 ml. of the alcohol - ether and heat the mixture gently over a 
micro burner until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases (3-5 minutes). 
Pour the molten mass into 10 ml. of 20 per cent, alcohol to which crushed 
ice has been added. Some derivatives solidify instantly ; those which 
separate as oils change to solids in a few minutes without further mani¬ 
pulation. Recrystallise from rectified spirit (use 50 per cent, alcohol for 
esters of methyl and butyl ** carbitol ”). 

The following melting points have been recorded :—methyl cellosolve, 
152° ; cellosolve, 128° ; wo-propyl cellosolve, 80° ; butyl cellosolve, 85° ; 
phenyl cellosolve, 146°; benzyl cellosolve, 104°; methyl carbitol, 82°; 
ethyl carbitol, 76° ; butyl carbitol, 54°. 

9* 
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7. Pseudo-saccharin ethers, 
VIIt26) reacts with alcohols to 
saccharin) : 


Pseudo-saccharin chloride (Section 
give ethers (0-alkyl derivatives of 


ywSOax 




•N 

]| -i- HOR 

C—Cl 


ywSOax 


•N 




■h- 


OR 


+ Ha 


Heat a Uttle pseudo-saccharin chloride with excess of the anhyckoiM 
alcohol L a teLtube untU hydrogen chloride is no longer evolved. 
Recrystallise from alcohol or other orgamc solvent. 

With the lower primary alcohols, heating at 100“ for 10 minutes suffic^ : 
for higher alcohols a temperature of 125“ is preferable Se^ondai^ akohoU 

require longer heating at 125“. A large excess of alcohol ^J 

identifying the lower alcohols and the excess removed by evaporation , for ™e 
higher^ohols, it is better to employ an exc^s of pseudo-saoohaM cUonde a d 
the product washed free from the reagent with dilute aqueous alkah. 

The melting points of derivatives of selected alcohols are collected in 

Table 111,27. 
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(1) Methyl n-propyl carbinol (6) Cetyl alcohol (11) “ Ethyl coUosolve ” (Iti) “ Butvl carbitol ” 

(2) Diethyl carbinol (7) Steoryl alcohol (12) “ Butyl ceUosolve ” (17) 2..^ino0thyl alcohol 

(3) sec.-Butyl carbinol (8) iert.-Butyl carbinol (13) “ Phenyl celloaolve ” (18) 2: 2'.Dihydroxydi0thvlumme 

(4) Lauryl alcohol (9) 2 : 2'-Dihydroxydiethyl ether (14) “ Methyl carbitol” (19) 2 : 2': 2'-Trihydroxy^ 

(6) Myrifltyl alcohol (10) “ Methyl ceUosolve ” (16) “Carbitol” triethylamino 
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[HI. 


CHLOniDES 

The chlorides of primary aliphatic alcohols are prepared : 

1. By refluxing the alcohol with a mixture of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and anhydrous zinc chloride, for example : 

CH3(CH2)2CH20H + HCl CH3(CH2)2CH2C1 + H 2 O 

n-Butyl alcohol n-Butyl chloride 

2. By the action of thionyl chloride upon the alcohol alone or mixed with 
pyridine (to absorb the hydrogen chloride formed in the reaction), for example : 

CHjCCHJiCHjCl + SO 2 + HCl 

n-Hexyl chloride 


CH3(CH2)4CH20H 

n-Hexyl alcoliol 


(CH3)2CHCH20H 

t«o-Butyl alcohol 


soa 


It 


C,H,N 


(CH 3 ) 2 CHCH 2 a -f SO 2 + HCI 

MO'Butyl chloride 


The dichlorides of aliphatic glycols are obtained by reaction with thionyl 
cliloride in the presence of a small quantity of pyridine, for example : 

HO(CHj).OH + 2S0Clj -^^5^ C1(CH2),C1 + 2SO, + 2Ha 

1 : 4-Butanodiol 1: 4-Dichlorobutano 

The chlorides of secondary aliphatic alcohols are prepared by method 1, 
for example :— 

ZnCl, 

CHaCHjCHOHCHa + HCl -► CH3CH2CHaCH3 + H 2 O 

•Butyl alcohol ^ec»*Butyl chloride 

The chlorides of cy'c/oaliphatic alcohols may be prepared by heating the 
alcohol with concentrated hydrochloric acid and anhydrous calcium chloride, 
for example :— 


/CH2—CHaX CftCa, 

H2CC ;CHOH + HCl -► 

\CH2—CH 2 / 

eycloHoxanol 


H.C 




CH,—CH 


> 


\CHj—CHj 

cycioHexyl chloride 


HCl + H.O 


The chlorides of tertiary aliphatic alcohols are readily prepared by the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid upon the alcohol at the laboratory 
temperature, for example : 


(CH3)3C0H + 

-Butyl alcohol 


HCl 


{CH3)3CC1 + H 2 O 

-Butyl chloride 


BROMIDES 

Alkyl bromides may be prepared :— 

1. By slow distillation of the alcohol with constant boiling point (48 per 
cent.) hydrobromic acid, for example : 

(CH3)2CH0H + HBr —h- (CHgljCHBr + HjO 

wo-Propyl alcohol wo-Propyl bromide 

2. By treatment of the alcohol with a mixture of constant boiling point 
hydrobromic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid ; the presence of sulphuric 
acid results, as a rule, in more rapid reaction and improved yields. A typical 
example is : 

H,SO« 

CH 3 (CHj)jCHjOH + HBr -- CHaCCHJjCHjBr + H,0 

n*Butyl alcohol broxnido 
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The hydrobromic acid - sulphuric acid solution may be prepared by the reduction 
of bromine with sulphurous acid (Section 11,49, /) ; distillation of the reaction 
product is unnecessary : 

SOj + 2 H 2 O + Br, -f HjSO, + 2HBr 

Alternatively, the acid mixture may be obtained from the reaction between potas¬ 
sium bromide solution and concentrated sulphuric acid below 75* ; tlie potassium 
hydrogen sulphate crystallises out and is removed by filtration : 

KBr + HjSO, -► KHSO 4 + HBr 

The dibromides of aliphatic glycols are best prepared by mixing the 
glycol with a cold liydrobromic acid - sulphuric acid mixture, allowing to stand 
for 24 hours, and heating on a steam bath for three hours : 

TT SO 

HOICHjIbOH + 2HBr “ 7 ^ Br(CH 2 )gBr + 2 H 20 

1: 6-Hexanediol 1: 6-Dibromohexane 

1 : 4-Dibromobutane and 1 : 5-dibromopentane are conveniently prepared 
from the readily available tetrahydrofuran (I) and tetrahydrop}Tan (II) 
respectively : 

CK.—CR^k ^ Br(CH.)4Br + H^O 

CHo—CH/ 

/CH 2 —CHjV p CQ 

HgCr ;0 (II) + 2HBr —U Br(CHo) 5 Br + Hfi 

3. By the addition of liquid bromine to a warm mixture of the alcohol and 
purified red phosphorus : 

2P + lOROH + 5 Br 2 —► 2 H 3 PO 4 + lORBr + 2 H 2 O 

The reaction is of general application : with primary alcohols (n-propyl to 
n-hexadecyl) the yields are over 90 per cent, of the theoretical, but with 
secondary alcohols the 5 delds are 50-80 per cent.; in the latter case a small 
quantity of high boiling point by-product is also formed which can, however, 
be readily removed by fractional distillation. The reaction is conveniently 
carried out in a special all-glass apparatus. 

4. By the action of phosphorus tribromide upon the alcohol: 

3ROH + PBra —3RBr + H 3 PO 3 

This mode of preparation must be regarded as superseded by 3, which is far 
more economical. 


IODIDES 

Three general methods are available for the preparation of iodides from 
alcohols :— 

1. By the slow distillation of the alcohol with constant boiling point (57 per 
cent.) hydriodic acid, for example : 

(CH3)2CHCH20H + hi —(CH3)2CHCHoI + HjO 

i«o-Butyl alcohol iso-Butyl iodide 

2. By the addition of a hot solution of iodine in the alcohol to a boiling (or 
hot) suspension of purified red phosphorus in the alcohol: 

2P lOROH + 5 I 2 —^ 2 H 3 PO 4 + lORI + 2 H 2 O 

The reaction is of general application ; the yields of primary alcohols approach 
the theoretical values, and for secondary alcohols are 85-95 per cent. The 
process is best carried out with the aid of a special apparatus. 
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3 Bv the interaction of alcohols or glycols with potassium iodide and 96 per 
cent, orthophosphoric acid (the last named is prepared from the commercial 
85 per cent, acid and phosphoric oxide), for example . 

H0(CH2)40H + 2KI + 2H3PO4 -> IlCHglJ + 2KH2PO4 + 2H2O 

1:4-Butanediol 1:4-DiiodobuUne ^ 

1 : 4-Diiodobutane and 1 : 5-diiodopentane are conveniently obtained from 
tetrahydrofuran and tetrahydropyran respectively (compare corresponding 
bromides above). 

FLUORIDES 

Alkyl fluorides may be prepared in moderate yield by interaction of an 
alkyl bromide with anhydrous potassium fluoride in the presence of dry 
ethylene glycol as a solvent for the inorganic fluoride, for example . 

CH,(CH,).CH,Br + KF CH3(CH,),CH,P + KBr 

n-Hoxyl bromide n-Hexyl fluoride 

A little olefine accompanies the alkyl fluoride produced and is readily removed 
by treatment with KBr—Br2 solution. 


111,28. n-BUTYL CHLORIDE {ZnCl^-HCl Method) 

Place 40 ml. (47*5 g.) of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 200 ml. 
distilling flask and add 68 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride sticks). Fit 



a reflux condenser into the mouth of the distilling flask, and attach to the 
top of the condenser a tube connected to an inverted funnel dipping just 
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below the surface of about 250 ml. of water in a beaker 1).* 

Close the side arm of the distilling flask with a small cork or by means of 
a short length of rubber tubing and glass rod plug. Introduce 18-5 g. 
(23 ml.) of 7i-but3d alcohol into the distilling flask and reflux the contents 
gently on a wire gauze or in an air bath for 2 hours ; the flask must be 
incUned during the refluxing period as shown in the figime. After cooling, 
arrange the flask for distillation, and collect the hquid boiling below 
115'^ (1). Separate the upper laj'er of the distillate, mix it with an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid (2), transfer the mixture to a 
200 ml. distilling flask, close the side arm and connect the neck witli a 
reflux condenser as before. Reflux gently for 15-30 minutes, and then 
distil the chloride from the acid ; it will pass over at 76-79®. Wash the 
distillate successively with 25 ml. of water, 10 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium 
hj'droxide solution and 25 ml. of water ; cUy over 1-2 g. of anhydrous 
calcium chloride, filter, and distil from a small distilling flask. Collect 
the 7i-butyl chloride at 75-78®. The 3 deld is 15-16 g. 

Notes. 

(1) After the butyl chloride fraction has been collected, change the receiver and 
continue the distillation until the zinc chloride commences to cr 3 'stallise. Allow 
to cool and stopper the flask. Tlie anliydrous zinc chloride thus obtained may be 
used in another preparation and recovered repeatedly. This results in considerable 
economy when the preparation is conducted by a large number of students. 

(2) The sulphuric acid treatment removes liigh-boiling impurities which are not 
easily separated by distillation. 

Cognate Prepaii.4.tion 

n-Amyl Chloride. Use 40 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
68 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride and 21 *6 g. (26-5 ml.) of n-amyl alcohol. 
Distil until the temperature rises to 130®, etc. Collect the fraction 
b.p. 104-107®. The yield is 19 g, 

111,29. sec.-BUTYL CHLORIDE (ZnCl^~HCl Method) 

Reflux a mixture of 68 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride {e.g., sticks), 
40 ml. (47'5g.) of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 18*5g. (23 ml.) of 
5cc.-butyl alcohol (b.p. 99-100®) in the apparatus of Fig. Ill, 28, 1 for 
2 hours. Distil off the crude chloride until the temperature rises to 100°. 
Separate the upper layer of the distillate, wash it successively with water, 

5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and water ; dry with anhydrous 
calcium chloride. Distil through a short column or from a Claisen flask 
with fractionating side arm, and collect the fraction of b.p. 67-70° ; some 
high boiling point material remains in the flask. Redistil and collect 
the pure tfec.-butyl chloride at 67-69°. The yield is 15 g. 

Cognate Preparations f 

fao-Amyl Chloride. Use 68 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride, 40 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 22 g. (27 ml.) of iso-amyl alcohol 
(b.p. 131°), Collect the wo-amyl chloride at 98-100°. 

• Alternatively, the tube from the top of the condenser may be supported just above 
the surface of water in a filter flask (as in Fig. II. 13, 8). 

t The yields are about 80 per cent, of the theoretical values. 
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2- ChIoropentane. Use the quantities given in the previous prepara- 
tion, but substitute 22 g. (27 ml.) of methyl w-propyl carbinol (b.p. 118-5 ) 
for 150 -amvl alcohol. Collect the 2-chloropentane at 96-98 • 

3- Chloropentane. Use the quantities as for iyo-amyl chloride, but 
witli 22 g. (27 ml.) of diethyl carbinol (b.p. 115*6-116°). Collect the 

3-chloropentane at 95-97°. 


111,30. teo-BUTYL CHLORIDE Method) 

Fit a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask with a dropping funnel and a 
double surface condenser ; alternatively, the flask may be provided with 
a two-way addition tube (Fig. //, 13, 9) and the dropping fuimel and 
condenser inserted into the latter. Place 37 g. (46 ml.) of z50-butyl 
alcohol (b.p. 106-108°) and 40 g. (41 ml.) of pure pyridine in the flask 
and 119 g. (73 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride in the dropping funnel. 
Insert a cotton wool or calcium chloride guard tube into the mouth of the 
funnel. Introduce the thionyl chloride during 3-4 hours ; a white solid 

separates, which partially dissolves as 
the reaction proceeds. Reflux for 45 
minutes : the solid will dissolve com¬ 
pletely. Allow to cool and remove the 
upper layer (1). Wash the latter 
cautiously with water, 6 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, and twice 
with water; dry with anhydrous calcium 
chloride. Distil from a Claisen flask 
mth a fractionating side arm. Collect 
the 150-butyl chloride at 68-69°. The 
yield is 26 g. 

Note. 

(1) The lower pyridine layer contains most 
of the excess of thionyl chloride ; it may 
be recovered by distillation through an 
efficient fractionating column. 

111,31. n-HEXYL CHLORIDE 

{SOCI 2 Method) 

Use the apparatus shown in Fig. 
111,31,1. Place 179 g. (109*6 ml.) 
of redistilled thionyl chloride in the 
250 ml. Claisen flask and 51 g. (62*6 
ml.) of n-hexyl alcohol, b.p. 156-158°, 
in the separatory funnel. Add the 
n-hexyl alcohol during 2 hoiu-s ; there 
is a slight evolution of heat, sulphur 
dioxide is evolved (hence carry out the 
Fig. Ill, 31, 1. preparation in the fume cupboard), and 

the liquid darkens considerably. When 
all the alcohol has been added, reflux the mixture for 2 hours. Rearrange 
the apparatus for distillation, and distil slowly ; the excess of thionyl 
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chloride passes over below 80°, foUowed by a small fraction up to 120°, 
and finally the cmde n-hexy\ chloride at 132-134°. Wash the last-named 
successively with water, 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, and twice 
with water. Dry with anhydrous calcium chloride and distil from a 50 mi. 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. Pure 7i-hexyl chloride passes 
over at 133-134°. The yield is 30 g. 

Cognate Preparations 

n-Heptyl Chloride. From 58 g. (70*5 ml.) of ?i-hept 5 d alcohol 
(b.p. 175-177°) (Section 111,16) and 179 g. (109-5 ml.) of redistilled 
thionyl chloride; refluxing period, 4 hours. The yield of n-heptvl 
chloride, b.p. 159-160°, is 52 g. 

n-Dodecyl Chloride. From 46-5 g. of «-dodecyl alcohol (lauryl 
alcohol), m.p. 24°, and 119 g. (73 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride; 
refluxing period, 6 hours. The crude chloride passes over at 252-257°, 
mainly at 255-257°. Upon purification as above, 35 g. of ?i-dodecyl 
chloride, b.p. 116-5°/5 mm., are obtained. 

1 : 4-Dichlorobutane. Place 22-5g. of redistilled 1 : 4-butanediol and 
3 ml. of dry pyridine in a 500 ml. three-necked flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser, mechanical stiner and thermometer. Immerse the flask in an 
ice bath. Add 116 g. (71 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride dropwi.se 
from a dropping fumiel (inserted into the top of the condenser) to the 
vigorously stirred mixture at such a rate that the temperature remains 
at 5-10°. When the addition is complete, remove the ice bath, keep the 
mixture overnight, and then reflux for 3 hours. Cool, add ice water 
cautiously and extract with ether. Wash the ethereal extract succes¬ 
sively with 10 per cent sodium bicarbonate solution and water, dry with 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distil. Collect the 1 : 4-dichloro- 
butane at 55*5-56-5°/14 mm. ; the yield is 35 g. The b.p. under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure is 154-155°. 


111,32. cyc/oHEXYL CHLORIDE (HCl-CaCl^ Method) 

In a 1500 ml. round-bottomed flask, carrying a reflux condenser, place 
100 g. of pure cycZohexanol, 250 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and 80 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride : heat the mixture on a boiling 
water bath for 10 hours with occasional shaking (1). Some hydrogen 
chloride is evolved, consequently the preparation should be conducted 
m the fume cupboard. Separate the upper layer from the cold reaction 
product, wash it successively with saturated salt solution, saturated 
sodium bicarbonate solution, saturated salt solution, and dry the crude 
cyclohexyi chloride with excess of anhydrous calcium chloride for at 
least 24 hours. Distil from a 150 ml. Claisen flask with fractionatino- side 
arm, and collect the pure product at 141-5-142 *5°. The yield is ”90 g. 
Note. 

refluxing period may be reduced to 6 hours and the yield improved 
slightly by mechamcal stirring ; a tliree-necked flask should be used. 

An alternative method of conducting the preparation consists in treating 100 s. 
of ^ciohexanol with 250 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, refluxing slowly 
whilst a stream of hydrogen chloride gas is passed into the mechanically stirred 
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mixture for 3 hours. (The apparatus required is similar f/oo® 

Clemmenson reduction in Section UI, 9). The cyciohexyl chloride, b.p. 141-143 , 

is isolated as above ; tho yield is 80 g. 


Cognate Prep^vration 

cvc/oPentyl Chloride. Use 43 g. of ci/c/opentanol (Section 111,21), 
125 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 60 g. of anhydrous calcium 
chloride. Tliirty grams of c?/c/opentyl chloride, b.p. 113-115 , are obtained. 


111,33. tert.-BUTYL CHLORIDE {HCl Method) 

In a 260 ml. separatory funnel place 25 g. of anhydrous <crL-butyl 
alcohol (b.p. 82-83°, m.p. 25°) (1) and 85 ml. of concentrated hydrochlonc 
acid (2) and shake the mixture from time to time dimng 20 mmutes. 
After eacli shaking, loosen the stopper to relieve any internal pressure. 
Allow the mixture to stand for a few minutes until the layers have 
separated sharply ; draw off and discard the lower acid layer. lYash 
the halide with 20 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution and then 
with 20 ml. of water. Dry the preparation with 5 g. of anhy^ous calcium 
chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate. Decant the dried liquid through 
a funnel supporting a fluted filter paper or a small plug of cotton 
into a 100 ml. distilling flask, add 2-3 chips of porous porcelain, and 
distil. Collect the fraction boiling at 49-61°. The yield of fcrh-butyl 
chloride is 28 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The commercial constant boiling point alcohol, b.p. 80®/760 mm., containing 
88 per cent, of ferf.-butyl alcohol, may be used ; 28-6 g. are required. 

(2) Tho addition of 10 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride tenc^ to concentrate the 
acid and assists the separation of the chloride ; the yield is slightly improved. 

Cognate Preparations 

tert.-Amyl Chloride. Use 22 g. (27 ml.) of ter/.-amyl alcohol (di¬ 
methyl-ethyl carbinol), b.p. 101—101*6°, and 66 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Distil the chloride twice from a Claiseu flask with 
fractionating side arm or through a short column. Collect the <crL-amyl 

chloride at 83-85° ; the yield is 18 g. 

Allyl Chloride. Comparatively poor yields are obtained by the zinc 
chloride - hydrochloric acid method, but the following procedure, which 
employs cuprous chloride as a catalyst, gives a yield of over 90 per cent. 
Place 100 ml. of allyl alcohol (Section 111,140), 160 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 2 g. of freshly prepared cuprous chloride (Sec¬ 
tion 11,50,7 ; one tenth scale) in a 760 ml. roimd-bottomed flask equipped 
with a reflux condenser. Cool the flask in ice and add 60 ml. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid dropwise through the condenser with frequent 
shaking of the flask. A little hydrogen chloride may be evolved towards 
the end of the reaction. Allow the turbid liquid to stand for 30 minutes 
in order to complete the separation of the allyl chloride. Remove the 
upper layer, wash it with twice its volume of water, and dry over anhydrous 
calcium chloride. Distil; the allyl chloride passes over at 46—47°. 
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111,34. Isopropyl bromide {HBt Method) 

Mix 40 g. (51 ml.) of Mopropyl alcohol with 460 g. (310 mi.) of constant 
boiling point hydrobromic acid in a 500 ml. distilling flask, attach a double 
surface (or long Liebig) condenser and distil slowly (1-2 drops ler second) 
until about half of the Liquid has passed over. Separate the ower alkyl 
bromide layer (70 g.), and redistil the aqueous layer when a further 7 g. 
of the crude bromide will be obtained (1). Shake the crude bromide in 
a separatory funnel successively with an equal volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (2), water, 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution, 
and water, and dry w'ith anhydrous calcium chloride. Distil from a 
100 ml. flask ; the isopropyl bromide passes over constantly at 59°. The 
yield is 66 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The residue in the flask may be mixed with the aqueous layer of the first 
distillate, 40 g. of wopropyl alcohol added, and the slow distillation repeated. The 
yield of crude wopropyl bromide in the second distillation is only slightly less than 
that obtained in tlie original preparation. Subsequently most of the residual 

hydrobromic acid may be recovered by distillation as the constant boilinc noint 
acid (126®). ^ ^ 

(2) The hydrochloric acid washing removes any unchanged alcohol which may 
be present. 

Cognate Preparations 

n-Propyl Bromide. The quantities and experimental details are 
similar to those given above. B.p. 71°. 

cyc/oHexyi Bromide. Use 50 g. of cyclohexanol and 260 g. (176 ml.) 
of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid in a 500 ml. distUling flask, and distU 
all the mixture slowly (6 hours). Add a little water to the distillate, 
separate the lower layer of crude bromide, and purify as for isopropyi 
bromide. Collect the cyclohexyl bromide at 163-165° (60 g.). 

cyc/oPentyl Bromide. Use 43 g. of cyclopentanol (Section III.21) 
and 260 g. (176 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid. Collect the 
cyclopentyl bromide at 135-137° (55 g.). 

111.35. n-BUTYL BROMIDE Method) 

To 250 g. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid contained in a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask add 75 g. (41 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid 
in portions with shaking (1) ; some hydrogen bromide may be evolved. 
Add 88 g. (110 ml.) of w-butyl alcohol, foSowed by 60 g. (32*5 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in several portions with shaking, and finally 
a few chips of broken glass. Attach a reflux condenser to the flask and 
reflux the mixture gently on a wire gauze for 2-3 hours ; during this 
period the formation of w-butyl bromide is almost complete and a layer 
separates above the acid. If the preparation is carried out in the open 
laboratory, fit an absorption device (compare Fig. 11,13, 8 and Fig. Ill, 28, 1) 
to the top of the condenser in order to absorb any hydrogen bromide 
and sulphur dioxide which may be evolved. Allow the contents of the 
flask to cool, remove the condenser and set it for downward distillation ; 
connect the condenser to the flask by means of a wide (7-8 mm. diameter 
bent glass tube. Distil the mixture until no more oily drops of w-butyl 
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bromide pass over (30-40 minutes). Transfer the distillate to a separa^ 
tory funnel and remove the halide which forms the lower layer. Wash 
it successively with water, an equal volume of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (2), water, 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate or sodium carbonate 
solution, and water. Separate the water as completely as possible and 
dry with 2-3 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate ; the desiccant should be left in contact with the bromide for 
at least 30 minutes and shaken occasionally. Filter the dried product 
through a small funnel supporting a fluted filter paper or small cotton 
wool plug into a 200 ml. distilling flask, add a few chips of porous porcelain 
and distil either from an air bath (Fig.//, 5, 3) or on an asbestos-centred 
wire gauze. Collect the portion boiling at 100-103°. The yield is 155 g. 

Notes. 

(1) This acid mixturo may be prepared (compare Section 11,49, 1) by placing 
120 g. (37 -5 ml.) of bromine and 130 g. of crushed ice in a 500 ml. flask, cooling the 
latter in ice, and passing sulphur dioxide (from a siphon of the liquefied gas) into 
tho bromine layer at sucli a rate that the gas is completely absorbed. The flask is 
shaken occasionally, and tho flow of gas is stopped immediately the red colour due 
to free bromine has disappeared ; the mixture will then have a yellow colour. The 
resulting acid mixture is equivalent to 250 g. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid to 
which 75 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid have been added ; it need not bo dis¬ 
tilled for the preparation of n-butyl bromide. 

Owing to the comparatively negligible difference in the cost of bromine and the 
equivalent quantity of constant boiling point hydrobromic acid, there is little to 
be gained—apart from the instructional value—in preparing the hydrobromic 
acid from bromine in the preparation of alkyl bromides. 

CAU7'ION. Bromine must be handled with great care and in the fume cup¬ 
board. The liquid produces painful burns and the vapour is unpleasant. Bromine 
bums should be treated immediately with a liberal quantity of glycerine. If the 
vapour is inhaled, relief may be obtained by soaking a handkerchief in alcohol and 
holding it near the nose. 

(2) The crude bromide contains a little unchanged alcohol and is said to contain 
some n-butyl ether (b.p. 141®). The former is removed by washing with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid and this purification process is satisfactory for most pur¬ 
poses. Both the alcohol and the ether are removed by washing with 11-12 ml. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the butyl bromide is not affected by this reagent. 


Cognate Preparations 

scc.-Butyl Bromide. The quantities required are as for n-butyl 
bromide but with 5ec.-butyl alcohol (b.p. 99-100°) replacing the 7i-butyl 

alcohol. Two to three washings with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid are 
necessary, i.e., until the volume of the 
acid layer remains unchanged on shaking 
with the halide. The yield of 5cc.-butyl 
bromide, b.p. 90'6-92*5°, is 150 g. 

Ethyl Bromide. Fit a l-litre round- 
bottomed flask with a two-holed cork 
carrying a separatory funnel and a wide 
(6-8 mm.) bent tube connected to a long 
efficient condenser set for downward 
distillation (Fig.///,35,1); alternatively, 
a two-way addition tube (Fig. //, /, 8) 



Fig. Ill, 35, 1. 
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may be used and the necessary modifications made. Place 415 g. 
(281 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydi'obromic acid in the flask and add 120 g. (G5 
ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in portions, with shaking. When 
cold, add 100 g. (145 ml.) of rectified spirit (95 per cent, ethyl alcohol) 
and assemble the apparatus completely. Connect the end of the con¬ 
denser to an adapter dipping into water contained in a 500 ml. flask ■ the 
latter is surrounded by ice. Introduce 200 g. (109 ml.) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid slo^\ly from the tap funnel and distil the rai.xture slowly. 
Wash the crude ethyl bromide with an equal volume of concentrated 
hydj'ochloric acid, then with water, a httle 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate 
solution, and finally with water. Dry with anhydi-ous calcium chloride. 
Distil the diy bromide, to which a few cliips of porous porcelain have 
been added, from a water bath and collect the ethyl bromide, b.p. 38-39'" 
in a receiver cooled m ice. The yield is 205 g. 

n-Propyl Bromide. Use the procedure described for Ethyl Bromide 
substituting the following quantities of reagents ; 500 g. (338 ml.) of 
48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and 150 g. (82 ml.) of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid; 144 g. (179 ml.) of n-propyl alcohol (b.p. 96*5-97-5°). 
Introduce 120 g. (65 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid gradually through 
the separatory funnel and distil slowly over a wire gauze until no more 

oily drops pass over. The yield of n-propyl bromide, b.p. 70-72°, is 
255 g. * 

n-Amyl Bromide. Use 210 g. (142 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic 
acid, 60 g. (33 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, followed by 88 g 
(108 ml.) of n-amyl alcohol (b.p. 135-136°) and 10 g. (5-5 ml.) of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Distil the product through a short fraction¬ 
ating column, and collect the n-amyl bromide at 127-130° (135 g.). 

iso-Amyl Bromide. Proceed as for n-Avnjl Brotnide, but use 88 g. 
(109 ml.) of synthetic (Sharpies) woamyl alcohol, b.p. 129-5-131°. 
Distil the pmified product through a fractionating column and collect 
the 2 >oamyl bromide at 117-120° (125 g.). 

2- Bromopentane. Proceed as for n-Amyl Bromide, but use 88 g. 
(108 ml.) of methyl n-propyl carbinol (2-pentanol), b.p. 118-5°. During 
the washing with concentrated hydrochloric acid, difficulty may be 
experienced in separating the acid layer ; this is overcome by adding a 
little water to decrease the density of the acid. Distil the purified product 
through a fractionating column ; some amylene passes over first, followed 
by the 2-bromopentane at 115-118° (120 g.). 

3- Bromopentane. Proceed as for n-Amyl Bromide, but use 88 g. 
(108 ml.) of diethyl carbinol (3-pentanol), b.p. 115-5-116°. The experi¬ 
mental observations are similar to those given for 2-Bro)nopenlane. 
Collect the 3-bromopentane at 116-119° (120 g.). 

Trimethylene Dibromide. In a 1-litre round-bottomed flask place 
500 g. (338 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and add 150 g. (82 ml.) 
of concentrated sulphuric acid in portions, with shaking. Then add 
91 g. of triraethylene glycol (b.p. 210-215°), foUowed by 240 g. (130-6 ml.) 
of concentrated sulphuric acid slowly and with shaking. Attach a reflux 
condenser to the flask and reflux the mixtiu-e for 3-4 hours. Arrange 
for downward distillation and distil, using a wire gauze, until no more 
oily drops pass over (30-40 minutes). Purify the trimethylene dibromide 
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as detailed for n-Buiyl Bromide above. About 220 g. of the pure dibromide 
b.p. 162-105°, are obtained. 

Allyl Bromide. Introduce into a l-litre three-necked flask 250 g. 
(169 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and then 75 g. (40'5 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in portions, with shaking ; finally add 58 g. 
(68 ml.) of pure allyl alcohol (Section 111,140). Fit the flask with a 
separatory funnel, a mechanical stirrer and an efficient condenser (pre¬ 
ferably of the double surface type) set for downward distillation ; connect 
the flask to the condenser by a wide (6-8 mm.) bent tube. Place 75 g. 
(40*5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in the separatory funnel, set 
tlie stirrer in motion, and allow the acid to flow slowly into the warm 
solution. The allyl bromide will distil over (< 30 minutes). Wash the 
distillate with 6 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, followed by water, 
dry over anhydrous calcium chloride, and distil from a Claisen flask with 
a fractionating side arm or through a short column. The yield of aUyl 
bromide, b.p. 69-72°, is 112 g. There is a smaU high-boiling fraction 
containing propylene dibromide. 

1 ; 4_Dibromobutane {from 1 :4-buianediol). In a 500 ml. three- 
necked flask fitted with a stirrer, reflux condenser and dropping funnel, 
place 154 g. (105 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid. Cool the flask 
in an ice bath. Add slowly, with stirring, 130 g. (71 ml.) of conceritrated 
sulphuric acid. To the resulting ice-cold solution add 30 g. of redistilled 
1 : 4-butanediol dropwise. Leave the reaction mixture to stand for 24 
hours ; heat for 3 hours on a steam bath. The reaction mixture separates 
into two layers. Separate the lower layer, wash it successively with 
water, 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution and water, and then dry 
with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil and collect the 1 : 4-dihromo- 
butane at 83-84°/12 mm. The yield is 55 g. 

1:4-Dibromobutane {from tetrahydrofuran). Placea mixture of 
250 g. (170 ml.) of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and 75 g. (41 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, prepared as in Note I, in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask, add 18-1 g. (20*5 ml.) of redistilled tetrahydrofuran 
(b.p. 65-60°), attach a reflux condenser and reflux gently for 3 hours. 
Separate the lower layer of dibromide and purify as in the previous pre¬ 
paration. The yield of 1 : 4-dibromobutane, b.p. 83-84°/l2 mm., is 40 g. 

1: 5-Dibromopentane {from 1 : 5-pentanediol). Proceed as for 1 : 4- 
dibromobutane but use 35 g. of redistilled commercial 1 : 6-pentanediol. 
The yield of 1 : 5-dibromopentane, b.p. 99°/13 mm., is 39 g. 

1: 5-Dibromopentane {from tetrahydropyran). Proceed as for 1 : 4- 
dibromobutane (from tetrahydrofuran) but use 21’5 g. (24*4 ml.) of 
redistilled tetrahydropyran (b.p. 86*5-87 *5°). The yield of 1 : 5-dibromo¬ 
pentane, b.p. 99°/i3 mm. is 46 g. 

111,36. n-BUTYL BROMIDE {KBr-H^SO^ Method) 

Dissolve 30 g. of potassium bromide in 60 ml. of water in a 360 ml. 
conical flask ; gentle warming may be necessary. Cool the flask with 
running water from the tap so that the contents attain room temperature. 
Add 26 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid slowly and with constant 
rotation of the flask to ensure thorough mixing ; cool under the tap from 
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time to time and do not allow the temperature to rise above 40 durin'^ 
the addition of the acid. Cool to about 15° (tinder a running water tap), 
and filter off the precipitated potassium bisulphate using a Buchner 
funnel and a dry filter flask. Press the precipitate on the filter lirmly 
with the aid of the wide end of a large glass stopper ; it is unnecessary 
to wash the solid with water. Transfer the filtrate to a 250 ml. round- 
bottomed flask and add 11 g. (14 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol. Introduce 28 g. 
(15 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid slowly and with constant rotatimi 
of the contents of the flask ; if this operation is carried out carefully 
very little hydrogen bromide will be evolved. Add a few small chips of 
porous porcelain, attach a reflux condenser to the flask, and reflux for 
3-4 hours. Remove the reflux condemser, attach a bent tube to the mouth 
of the flask and set the condenser for downward distillation (Fig. 77, IS, 3 , 
but without the thermometer). Distil slowly on a wire gau/^e 1111111110 
more oily drops are visible in the condenser. Transfer tlie distillate 
to a separatory fminel. remove the lower layer of crude butyl bromide, 
and discard the upper aqueous layer. Wash the crude 
halide in the separatory funnel successively with 10-15 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid (this will remove any 
unchanged n-butyl alcohol), 25 ml. of water, 20 ml. of 
ca. 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution and finally witli 
25 ml. of water: the bromide layer is the lower layer in 
all cases. Dry the product with 2-3 g. of anhydrous 
calcium chloride ; it is best to leave the halide in contact 
with the desiccant for about 30 minutes and shake 
occasionally after an initial shaking of 2-3 minutes. 

Filter the dried product through a fluted filter paper or 
a small cotton wool plug supported in a funnel into a 
di’y 50 ml. distilling flask, and distil on a wire gauze or 
from an air bath (Fig.//, 5, 3). Collect the fraction, 
b.p. 100-103°. The yield of n-butyl bromide is 18-19 g. 

111,37. n-BUTYL BROMIDE {Red P - Method) 

Owing to the cori’osive action of bromine upon corks jjj ,7 , 
and rubber stoppers, ground glass joints are recom- ^ » » • 

mended in this preparation. The apparatus, depicted in Fig. 77/, 57 , l,* 
is particularly convenient for the preparation of bromides from alcohols. 
A double surface condenser is fitted into D and a round-bottomed flask 
is fitted on to the ground glass joint at (7 ; .B is a “ three-way ” stop¬ 
cock I which permits the removal of the contents of A without discon¬ 
necting the apparatus. For preparations of moderate size, A has a 
capacity of 60 or 100 ml. and a 250 or 500 ml. flask is attached at C. 

Place 92-5 g. (114-5 ml.) of w-butyl alcohol and 8-55 g. of purified red 
phosphorus (Section 11,50,5) in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask (attached 
at C) and 100 g. (32 ml.) of bromine in A. Pass a stream of cold water 
through the condenser F and through the double surface condenser fitted 
at D ; the condenser F prevents the volatilisation of the alcohol from the 

• Obtainable from A. Gallenkamp and Co. Ltd. 

t For a side view of the “ three-way ” stopcock B, see Fig. Ill, 40, 2 6 
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flask into the bromine in A (for precautions in the use of bromme see 
Qoofi'nn ITT Note 1) and also serves to condense unreacted bromme 
l^m the flafk ’ Heat th^ flask gently and introduce the liquid bromine, 
by suitably turning the stopcock into the phosphorus - alcohol mixture 
aLuch a rate that it appears to react almost completely so that there is 
little bromine vapour above the surface of the reaction mixtme and the 
reaction is under control. When all the bromine has been added, reflux 
the mixture gently for 15-30 minutes; during this process the water 
should be emptied from F and tap B turned so that it connects the flask 
and the reservoir A. Close the tap B and collect most (about 90 P^r cent, 
of the butyl bromide in ^ (1) ; remove the crude bromide into a 350 
flask by suitably rotating the stopcock B. Now add 50 ml. of water 
through the condenser and reservoir A into the flask and continue the 
distillation ; the residual bromide in the flask, together with water, will 
collect in A and is transferred, as before, to the flask contaimng the mam 
yield of halide. When the apparatus is cold, separate the flask and the 
condenser at the ground joints ; “ sticking ” is thus avoided. Pour 
the crude bromide into a separatory funnel, discard the upper aqueous 
layer, and wash successively with water, an approximately equal volume 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, water, 10 per cent, sodiuin carboiiate 
solution, water, and then dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride. Histil 
from a flask of appropriate size. The n-butyl bromide (154 g.) passes 

over at 100-103°, 

(1) It is not advisable to distil the mixture almost to dryness, since, towards the 
end of the distillation, the inflammable butylene is formed. Butylene formation 
is avoided by conducting the distillation in two stages as described. 

Cognate Preparations * 

n-Propyl Bromide. Use 90 g. (112 ml.) of n-propyl alcohol, 12*40 g. 
of purified red phosphorus and 121 g. (39 ml.) of bromme. B.p. 71-72*6°. 

feo-Butyl Bromide. Use 92*5 g. (115*5 ml.) of fso-butyl alcohol, 
8*65 g. of purified red phosphorus and 105 g. (34 ml.) of bromme. B.p. 

91-94°. , ^ , 

n-Hexyl Bromide. Use 152*5 g. (186*5 ml.) of n-hexyl alcohol, 

8*66 g. of purified red phosphorus and 110 g. (35*5 ml.) of bromine.f 
B.p. 154-166°. 

n-Octyl Bromide. Use 81 g. (98*6 ml.) of n-octyl alcohol (b.p. 
193-194°), 6* 18 g. of purified red phosphorus and 65 g. (18 ml.) of bromme. 
B.p. 198-201°. 

n-Dodecyl Bromide. Use 116 g. of n-dodecyl alcohol (lauryl alcohol), 
m.p. 24°, 6* 18 g. of purified red phosphorus and 65 g. (18 ml.) of bromine. 
Allow the mixture to cool after all the bromine has been introduced. 
Dilute with water, add ether, filter off the excess of phosphorus, separate 
the ethereal solution of the bromide, wash it with water and dry over 
anhydrous potassium carbonate. Remove the ether on a water bath, 
and distil the residue imder reduced pressure. B.p. 149-151°/18 mm. 

• Unless otherwise stated, the yields exceed 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 

I The slight excess of bromine over that theoretically equivalent to the alcohol in the 
preparation of high boiling point bromides ensures the absence of \mchanged alcohol in 
the product; any excess of bromine may be removed by the addition of a little sodium 
bisulphite. 
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'^"'Tetradecyl Bromide. Use 107 g. of n-tetradecyl alcohol (ni.p. 38°), 
3-41 g. of purified red phosphorus and 44 g. (14-5 ml.) of bromine. Heat 
the alcohol - phosphorus mixture to about 250° and add the bromine 
slowly. Treat the cold reaction mixture with ether, filter off the excess 
of red phosphorus, and proceed as under n-Dodecijl Bromide. B.p. 178-5- 
179-5°/20 mm., m.p. 6°. 

Alternatively, place the mixture of alcohol and red phosphorus in a 
500 ml. three-necked flask fitted with a mechanical stirrer, dropping 
funnel and double surface condenser. Heat the phosphorus - alcohol 
mixture to about 250°, and add the bromine whilst stirring vigorously. 
Work up the reaction product as above. 

ji-Hexadecyl Bromide. Use 121 g. of n-hexadecyl alcohol (cetyl 
alcohol), m.p. 48°, 3-41 g. of purified red phosphorus and 44 g. ( 14-5 ml.) 
of bromine. Heat the alcohol - phosphorus mixture to about 250° and 
add the bromine slowly. Either the apparatus of Fig. Ill, 37, 1 or a 
600 ml, three-necked flask may be used. Isolate the cetyl bromide as 
described for n-Tetradecyl Bromide ; filter off the excess of phosphorus at 
10-20°. B.p. 202-203°/21 mm. ; m.p. 14°. 

p-Phenylethyl Bromide. Use 152-5 g. (148 ml.) of S-phenylethyl 
alcohol (Section IV,204), b.p. 216-5-217°, 10-35 g. of purified red phos¬ 
phorus and 110 g. (35-5 ml.) of bromine. Isolate the B-phenylethyl 
bromide as detailed for r\-Dodecyl Bromide. B.p, 98°/12 mm. 

1 :4-Dibromobutane {from 1 :4-butanediol). Use 4.’5 g. of redis¬ 
tilled 1 ; 4-butanediol, 6-84 g. of purified red phosphorus and 80 g. 
(26 ml.) of bromine. Heat the glycol - phosphorus mixture to 100-150° 
and add the bromine slowly : use the apparatus of Fig. ///, 37, 1. Con¬ 
tinue heating at 100-150° for 1 hour after all the bromine has been intro¬ 
duced. Allow to cool, dilute with water, add 100 ml. of ether, and remove 
the excess of red phosphorus by filtration. Separate the ethereal solution 
of the dibromide, wash it successively with 10 per cent, sodium thio- 
^phate solution and water, then dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate 
Kemove the ether on a water bath and distil the residue under diminished 

pressure. Collect the 1 ; 4-dibromobutane at 83-84°/12 mm. ; the yield 
s 73 g. 

1 :6-Dibromohexane. Proceed as for 1 : 4-dibromobutane but use 
58 g. of 1 : 6-hexanediol. The yield of 1 : 6-dibromohexane, b.p 114 — 
n5°/12 mm. is 85 g. ^ 

1 : 4-Dibromobutane (/ro?H/e/raAy(7ro/«ra?i). Place 18-1 g. ( 20-5 ml ) 

of redistilled tetrahydrofuran (b.p. 65-66°), 3-42 g. of purified red 

phosphorus and 4-5 g. of water in the flask attached to the apparatus of 

Fig. Ill, 37, 1. Heat the mixture gently and add 40 g. (13 ml.) of bromine 

at such a rate that there is little bromine vapour above the surface of 

the reaction mixture. Heat at 100-150° for 45-60 minutes after all the 

bromine has been introduced. Work up as for the 1 : 4^butanediol 

preparation. The yield of 1 : 4-dibromobutane, b.p. 83-84°/12 mm 
is 42 g. jr / . 

1 : 5-Dibromopentane {from tetrahydropyran). Proceed as in the 
previous preparation but replace the tetrahydrofuran by 21-5 g. 
(24-4 ml.) of redistilled tetrahydropyran (b.p. 86-5-87-5°). The yield of 
1 : 5-dibromopentane, b.p. 99°/13 mm., is 43 g. 
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111,38. 1 :4-DIIODOBUTANE {KI - H^PO^ Method) 

In a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a thermometer, a sealed 
Hershberg stirrer and a reflux condenser, place 32*5 g. of phosphoric 
oxide and add 115-5g. (67-5 ml.) of 85 per cent, orthophosphoric acid (1). 
^^^len the stirred mixture has cooled to room temperature, introduce 
106 g. of potassium iodide and 22-5 g. of redistilled 1 : 4-butanediol 
{b.p. 228-230° or 133-135718 mm.). Heat the mixture with stirring at 
100-120° for 4 hours. Cool the stirred mixture to room temperature and 
add 75 ml. of water and 125 ml. of ether. Separate the ethereal layer, 
decolourise it by shaking with 25 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium thiosulphate 
solution, wash with 100 ml. of cold, saturated sodium chloride solution, 
and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove the ether by 
“ flash distillation ” (Section 11,13 ; compare Fig. //, 73, 4) on a steam 
bath and distil the residue from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
under diminished pressure. Collectthel: 4-diiodobutane at 11076 ; 

the yield is 65 g. 

Alternatively, add 18-2 g. (20*5 ml.) of redistilled tetrahydrofuran 
(b.p. 65-06°) to a mixture of 32 • 5 g. of phosphoric oxide, 115 ■ 5 g. (67 • 5 ml.) 
of 85 per cent, orthophosphoric acid and 166 g. of potassium iodide, 
reflux for 3-4 hours, cool and isolate the 1 : 4-diiodobutane as above. 
The yield of product, b.p. 110°/6 mm., is 70 g. 

Note. 

(1) Tlie orthophosphoric acid must be adjusted to a concentration of 96 per cent. 
H 3 PO 4 . Alternatively, the commercial 100 per cent, orthophosphoric acid may be 
diluted with water to this concentration. The 95 per cent, acid is claimed to be the 
most efficient for the preparation of iodides from alcohols and glycols, and for effect¬ 
ing cleavage of tetrahydrofuran and tetrahydropyran. Anhydrous orthophosphoric 
acid does not give such good results because of the limited solubility of hydrogen 
iodide in the reagent. 


Cognate PRErAEAXioNs 

1 : 5-Diiodopentane {from 1 :5-pentanediol). Proceed as for 1:4- 
diiodobutane but use 26 g. (26*5 ml.) of redistilled 1 : 5-pentanediol 
(b.p. 238-239°) in place of the 1 : 4-butanediol. The yield of 1:6- 
cliiodopentane, b.p. 142-143°/16 mm., is 66 g. 

1 : 5-Diiodopentane {from tetrahydropyran). Use 21-5 g. (24*4 ml.) 
of redistilled tetrahydrop 3 nran (b.p. 86 • 6-87 • 5°) in place of the tetrahydro¬ 
furan, otherwise proceed as for 1 : 4-diiodobutane. The 3 deld of 1 : 6- 
dilodopentane, b.p. 142-143°/16 mm., is 71 g. 

1 : 6-Diiodohexane. Proceed exactly as detailed for 1 : 4-diiodobutane 
but replace the 1 ; 4-butanediol by 29 - 6 g. of 1 : 6-hexane(iiol, m.p. 41-42°. 
The yield of 1 : 6-diiodohexane, b.p. 160°/10 mm., m.p. 10°, is 70 g, 
n-Butyl Iodide. Use 16 • 3 g. of phosphoric oxide, 58 g. (34 ml.) of 85 per 
cent, orthophosphoric acid, 83 g. of potassium iodide and 18*6 g. (23 ml.) 
of redistilled n-butyl alcohol in a 260 ml. three-necked flask. Follow the 
experimental details given for 1 : 4-diiodobutane but stir for 2—3 hours. 
The yield of w-butyl iodide, b.p. 129-131° (largely 130°), is 32 g. 

cyctoHexyl Iodide. Proceed exactly as described for n-butyl iodide, but 
replace the n-butyl alcohol by 25 g. of redistilled cj/c^hexanol (b.p. 
160-161°). The yield of eyefohexyl iodide, b.p. 67-69°/9 mm., is 46 g. 
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111.39. ISOPROPYL IODIDE {HI Method) 

mx 30 g. (38 ml.) of isopropyl alcohol with 450 g. (265 ml.) of constant 
boiling point bydriodic acid (57 per cent.) (Section 11,49,2) in a 500 ml. 
distdling flask, attach a condenser for downward distillation, and distil 
slowly (1-2 drops per second) from an air bath (compare Fig.//, 5, 3), 
When about half the liquid has passed over, stop the distillation. Sepa¬ 
rate the lower layer of crude iodide (80 g.). Redistil the aqueous layer 
and thus recov’er a further 5 g. of iodide from the first quarter of the 
distillate (1). Wash the combined iodides with an equal volume of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, then, successively, with water, 5 per cent, 
sodium carbonate solution, and water. Dry with anhydrous calcium 
chloride and distil. The isopropyl iodide distils constantly at 89°. 

Note. 

(1) A further quantity of iwpropyl iodide, only slightly less than that obtained 
m the first distillation, may be prepared by <*<imbining the residues in the distilling 

?.sopropyl alcohol, and repeating the distillation. 
Finally, the residues should be distilled and the 57 per cent, constant boilin" point 
acid recovered. * 


Cognate Prepabations 

iso-Butyl Iodide. Use 30 g. (37-5 ml.) of i5o-butyl alcohol and 
273 g. (IGl ml.) of 57 per cent, hydiaodic acid ; 65 g. of the crude iodide 
are obtained. If the crude iodide is dark in coloim, add a little sodium 
bisulphite. B.p. 119-120°. 

sec.-Butyl Iodide. Use 30 g. (37 • 5 ml.) of ^ec.-butyl alcohol and 273 g. 
(161 ml.) of 67 per cent, bydriodic acid ; 73 g. of crude iodide are obtained 
B.p. 117-5-119°. 

cyc/oPentyl Iodide. Use 43 g. (45-5 ml.) of ci/c/opentanol and 340 g. 
(200 ml.) of 57 per cent, bydriodic acid ; 89 g. of crude iodide are obtained 
B.p. 58°/22 mm. 

Allyl Iodide. Use 29 g. (34 ml.) of allyl alcohol and 340 g. (200 ml.) 
of 57 per cent, bydriodic acid ; 84 g. of crude iodide are obtained. Upon 
adding 29 g. (34 ml.) of allyl alcohol to the combined residue in the flask 
and the aqueous layer and distilling as before, a fur ther 72 g. of crude 
allyl iodide may be isolated. B.p. 99-101° (mainly 100°), The compound 
is very sensitive to light; the distillation should therefore be conducted 
in a darkened room and preferably in the presence of a little silver powder. 

111,40. n-BUTYL IODIDE {Bed P and Method) 

A special apparatus * (Fig. Ill, 40, 1) renders the preparation of iodides 
from alcohols a very simple operation. The special features of the 
apparatus are :—(i) a wide bored (3-4 mm.) stopcock A which con¬ 
siderably reduces the danger of crystallisation in the bore of the tap of 
the iodine from the hot alcoholic solution ; (ii) a reservoir B for the solid 
iodine and possessing a capacity sufficiently large to hold aU the alkyl 
iodide produced ; (iii) a wide tube C which permits the alcohol vapour 
from the flask D to pass rapidly into the reservoir B, thus ensuring that 
the iodine is dissolved by alcohol which is almost at the boiling point. 
An improved apparatus is shown in Fig. Ill, 40, 2, a and 6 ; here a 

* Supplied by A. Qallenkamp and Co. Ltd. in variouB capacities. 
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“ three-way ” stopcock is provided in order to remove the liquid con¬ 
tents of tlie reservoir without disconnecting the special apparatus from 

the flask. i r i 

Fit up the assembly depicted in Fig. Ill, 40, 1 ; insert a plug oi glass 

wool at the bottom oiB (just above the wide bore tap A). D is a 100 ml. 

bolt-head flask* B has a capacity of about 30 ml. (1) and A/ is a Liebig 

(but may be a double surface) condenser. Place 15 g. (19 ml.) of w-butyl 

alcohol and 2*75 g. of purified red phosphorus (Section 11,50,5) in the 

flask and 25 g. of iodine in the special apparatus. Make sure that all 

the corks fit tightly and do not leak. Heat the flask gently on a wire 




V 



Fig. Ill, 40, 1. 




to) (b) 

Fig. Ill, 40, 2. 


gauze. The 7i-butyl alcohol vapour will gradually pass into B through 
the wide-bore side tube C and eventually the hot alcohol will dissolve a 
considerable quantity of the iodine. As soon as the liquid (a solution of 
iodine in n-butyl alcohol) has reached the tap, open the latter slightly 
and allow the solution to flow slowly into the flask. There is usually a 
fairly vigorous reaction, and it may be necessary to remove the flame 
from beneath the flask. Arrange the rate of addition so that the mixture 
in the flask boils gently and the reaction is under control. When all the 
iodine has been transferred to the flask in this manner, the formation of 
n--butyl iodide is practically complete and little iodine vapom* is visible. 
To ensure absolute completeness of the reaction, distil most (80-90 per 
cent.) of the iodide into B by gently heating the flask. Stop the heating 
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when about 5 ml. of liquid remains in the flask ; if the heating is con¬ 
tinued beyond this point, butylene may be formed and a fire may result. 
Disconnect the special apparatus (2) from the bolt-head flask and run off 
the crude iodide into a flask. Add 25 ml. of water to the residue in the 
bolt-head flask D, assemble the complete apparatus again, and heat D 
gently. The remaining 7i-butyl iodide (and some water) will collect in.B. 
Stop the “ steam distillation ” when no more oily drops pass into B. 
Run the contents of B into the flask containing the main bulk of the 
crude iodide, transfer the mixture to a 50 ml. or 100 ml. separatory 
fuiuiel, and run off the lower layer of iodide : discard the aqueous layer. 
Wash the 7i-butyl iodide successively with approximately equal volumes 
of water, concentrated hydrochloric acid (3), water, 10 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution and water. Dry the iodide with about 2 • 5 g. of anhy¬ 
drous calcium chloride ; it is best to leave the liquid in contact with the 
desiccant for 15-30 minutes and to shake occasionally. Filter the dried 
product through a fluted filter paper or a small plug of cotton wool 
supported in a small fumiel into a dry 50 ml. distilling flask, add 2-3 
fragments of porous porcelain, and distil on a wire gauze or from an air 
bath (Fig. 77, o, 3). Collect the fraction boiling at 129-131°. The yield 
of n.-butyl iodide is 32-34 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The small capacity apparatus is especially recommended for the use of 
students ; the consumption of iodine by a large class of students is not unreasonably 
high. Larger apparatus, e.g., 60 ml. and 100 ml. capacity holding 100 g. and 200 g. 
respectively of iodine, are generally preferred for routine preparations of alkyl 
iodides ; the bolt-head flask should then be of 250 or 500 ml. capacity. Thus for 
n-butyl iodide a typical preparation would employ 120 g. (148-5 ml.) of n-butyl 
alcohol, 21 ■ 75 g. of red phosphorus, and 200 g. of iodine. 

(2) If the apparatus of Fig. Ill, 40, 2 is employed, the iodide is removed by 
suitably turning the “ tliree-way ” stopcock. It is then, of course, unnecessary to 
disconnect the special apparatus from the flask. 

(3) The washing with concentrated hydrochloric acid removes unchanged alcohol, 
if present. 


Cognate Preparations * 

Methyl Iodide. Use 38 g. (48 ml.) of methyl alcohol, 8*27 g. of puri¬ 
fied red phosphorus and 127 g. of iodine. Cover the iodine completely 
with the hot methyl alcohol before running the alcoholic solution into 
the boiling alcohol - phosphorus mixture. B.p. 42-42-5°. 

Ethyl Iodide. Use 55 g. (70 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 8*27 g. of 
purified red phosphorus and 127 g. of iodine. B.p. 72-73°. 

n-Propyl Iodide. Use 98 g. (122 ml.) of 7i-propyl alcohol, 21-00 g. of 
purified red phosphorus and 200 g. of iodine. B.p. 102-103°. 

isoPropyl Iodide. Use 98 g. (125 ml.) of isopropyl alcohol, 21-00 g. 
of purified red phosphorus and 200 g. of iodine. A little hydrogen iodide 
is evolved. B.p. 89-90°. 

♦ Tlie yields, unless otherwise stated, exceed 90 per cent, of the theoretical. The appro¬ 
priate size of apparatus (generally of CO ml. or 100 ml. capacity) should be used ; the 
corresponding bolt-head ll^k should have a capacity of 260 or 600 ml. 

If the iodide is deeply coloured, it may be decolourised with a little sodium bisulphite. 
A perfectly colourless product can be obtained by distilling in the dark or in diffused light 
from a little silver powder. The iodide should be preserved in a bottle containing a short 
coil of copper wire made by wrapping copper wire round a glass rod or tube. 
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^ec-Butyl Iodide. Use 119 g. (147-5 mL) of see.-butyl alcohol. 

20-40 g. of purified red phosphorus and 200 S'.f“ 
iodide is evolved. The yield of sec.-buty iodide, b-P'^-^O is 228 g 
n-Amyl Iodide. Use 139 g. (171 ml) of n-amyl alcohol. 21 75 g. of 

purified red phosphorus and 200 g. of iodine. B.p. 153-150 . 

2-Iodopentane. Use 88 g. (109 inl ) of methyl 
11 • 30 g. of purified red phosphorus and 256 g, of iodine. B.p. 142 144 . 
n-HexvlIodide. Use 161 g. (197 ml.) ofn-hexylalcobol,21*76g.of|W- 

ified red phosphorusand 200 g. of iodine. Bp. 

n-Heptyl Iodide. Use 91 • 6 g. (111 • Sml.) of ndieptyl alcohol ^.p. 17^ 
177®), 10 * 88 g. of purified red phosphorus and 100 g. of iodine. B.p. 198- 

n-Octyl Iodide. Use 111 g. (134-5 ml.) of »t--octyl alcohol (b.p. 193- 
194‘6®) 10*20 g. of purified red phosphorus and 100 g. oi loame. Ine 
arm C in Fig. i//, 40, 1 should be lagged with asbestos cloth in order to 
facilitate the distUlation of the alcohol into the lodme. B.p. 219-222 

cyc/oHexyl Iodide. Use 168 g. of cycfohexanol, 20*40 g. of purified 
red phosphorus and 200 g. of iodine. It is best to add ether after all the 
iodine has been introduced into the flask, filter from the solid, remove the 
ether on a water bath, and distU under diminished pressure. B.p. 81- 


83°/20 mm. Yield: 290 g. , . t r 

Trimethylene Di-iodide. Use 76 g, of trimethylene glycol, 27 • 52 g. ot 

purified red phosphorus and 254 g.of iodine. Lag the arm C (Fig. ///, 1) 
with asbestos cloth. Stop the heating immediately all the iodine has been 
transferred to the flask. Add water to the reaction mixture, decolourise 
with a little sodium bisulphite, filter, separate the crude iodide, wash it twice 
with water dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distil under re¬ 
duced pressure. B.p. 88-8976 mm. Yield : 218 g. (a colourless liquid). 

0-Phenylethyl Iodide. Use 146 g. (142 ml.) of p-phenylethyl alcohol 
(b.p. 216*6-217°), 16*64 g, of purified red phosphorus and 154 g. of 
iodine. Lag the arm C (Fig./i/, 40, 1) with asbestos cloth. Heat the 
alcohol - phosphorus mixture to boiling until sufficient alcohol (usually 
one-third to one-half of the total volume) passes into the reservoir B to 
dissolve all the iodine. Remove the flame and add the iodine solution 
at such a rate that the mixture boils gently. A little hydrogen iodide 
is evolved towards the end of the reaction. Allow the mixture to cool, 
add water and filter off the excess of phosphorxis. Decolourise the 
filtrate with a Uttle sodium bisulphite and add ether to assist in the 
separation of the water layer. Wash the ethereal solution with water, 
dry with anhydrous potassium carbonate, and distil under d imini shed 
pressure. B.p. 114—116°/12 mm. Yield: 215 g. 


111.41. n-HEXYL FLUORIDE 

CAUTION: Alkyl fiitorides are said to be highly toxic. Great care should be 
taken not to inhale the vapours. 

In a dry 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a mercury-sealed 
stirrer, a 100 ml. dropping funnel and a short fractionating column (1), 
place a mixture of 116 g. of anhydrous, finely-powered potassium fluoride 
(2) and 200 g. of dry ethylene glycol (3). Connect the fractionating 
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column (which carries a thermometer) to a downward double-surface 
condenser and a filter flask as receiver. Heat the flask in an oil bath at 
160-170° and introduce 165 g. (141 ml.) of «-hexyI bromide (Section 111,37) 
dropwise, with stirring, during 5 l\ours. A liquid passes over intermit¬ 
tently at 60-90°. When tlie addition is complete, allow the bath tem¬ 
perature to fall to 110-120° ; replace the dropping funnel by a tube of 
narrow bore dipping just below the surface of the liquid, attach the side 
arm of the filter flask to a water pump, and draw a slow stream of air 
through the apparatus whilst maintaining the stirring. It is advisable 
to interpose a U-tube cooled in ice between tlie water pump and receiver 
in order to recover any uncondensed liquid. Distil the combined distil¬ 
lates through an efficient fractionating column (4) or from a Claisen flask 
with fractionating side arm (Figs. 11, 24, 4-5) : after a small forerun 
(0*5 g.) of 1-hexene, collect the crude n-hexyl fluoride at 92-97°. Purify 
the crude product by cooling in ice and adding 1 ml. portions of a solution 
containing 9 0 g. of bromine and 6-0 g. of potassium bromide in 50 ml. 
of water until the organic layer acquires an orange colour : shake the 
mixture vigorously for a minute or so after each addition. The volume 
of Brg—KBr solution required is usually less than 5 ml. Separate the 
aqueous layer, wash the organic layer with saturated aqueous potassium 
bromide solution until colourless, and finally with water. Dry the liquid 
with anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distil from a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 4-5). Collect the n-hexyl fluoride at 
92-94° : the yield is 44 g. The colourless liquid keeps unchanged for long 
periods. 

Notes. 

(1) Any fractionating column of moderate efficiency is satisfactoiy, e.g., a Dufton 
column (20 cm. long containing a spiral 10 cm. in length, 2 cm. in diameter with 
8 turns of the helix) or a Vigreux column (20-25 cm. long). 

(2) Grind finely pure laboratory grade, anliydroua potassium fluoride, and heat it in 
an electrically heated oven at 180-210®; store in a desiccator. Before use, chy the 
powdered salt at 180® for 3 hours and grind again in a warm [ca. 50®) glass mortar. 

(3) Redistil laboratory grade ethylene glycol under reduced pressure and collect 
the fraction of b.p. 85-90®/7 mm. for use as a solvent for the potassium fluoride. 

(4) A Widmer column (spiral 18 cm. in length, 1-5 cm. in diameter with 20 turns 
of the helix) is satisfactory. 

Cognate Prepabation 

n-Amyl Fluoride, Use 116 g. of dry potassium fluoride in 200 g. of 
dry ethylene glycol: heat in an oil bath at 140-150° and add 302 g. 
(248 ml.) of n-amyl bromide during 5 hours with stirring. The reaction 
product distils intermittently at 50-85°. The yield of 7i-amyl fluoride, 
b.p. 63-5-65°, is 50 g. 

111,42. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ALKYL HALIDES 

The following are some of the most important reactions of alkyl halides 
which will assist in their identification. 

(i) Beilstein’s test. This test serves to detect the presence of halogens 
in many organic compounds. It consists in heating the substance in 
contact with pure copper oxide in the Bunsen flame : the corresponding 
10 
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copper halide is formed, which, being volatile, imparts an mtense green 

or bluisli-green colour to the mantle of the flame. 

Push one end of a length of 20 cm. of stout copper wire into a cork 
(this will serve as a holder) ; at the other end make two or three turns 
about a thin glass rod. Heat the coU in the outer mantle of a Bunsen 
flame until it ceases to impart any colour to the flame. Allow the we 
to cool somewhat and, while still warm, dip the coil into a small portion 
of the substance to be tested and heat again in the non-li^inous flame. 
If the compound contains a halogen element, a green or bluish-green flame 
will be observed (usually after the initial smoky flame has disappeared). 
Before using the wire for another compound, heat it until the material 
from the previous test has been destroyed and the flame is not coloured. 

It has been stated that many halogen-free compounds, c.^., certain 
derivatives of pyridine and quinoline, punnes, acid amides and cyano com¬ 
pounds, when ignited on copper oxide impart a green colour to the flame, 
presumably owing to the formation of volatile cuprous cyanide. The test 
is therefore not always trustworthy. The test is not given by fluorides. 

(ii) Alcoholic silver nitrate solution. Shake 0*1 g. of the substance 
with 2 ml. of alcoholic silver nitrate solution. Alkyl iodides usually 
yield silver iodide instantly ; alkyl bromides react rapidly, but may 
require warming ; alkyl chlorides give very little precipitate in the cold, 
but a copious precipitate is obtained by warming on a water bath. The 
order of reactivity is I > Br > Cl and tertiary > secondary > primary. 

The alcoholic silver nitrate solution consists of a saturated solution of silver 
nitrate in absolute alcohol (about 1-2 per cent.). 

(iii) Alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution. Boil 0*5 ml. of the 
compound with 4 ml. of O-SN alcohohe potassium hydroxide under reflux 
for 16 minutes. Most alkyl halides give a crystalline precipitate of the 
potassium halide. Dilute with 6 ml. of water, acidify with dilute nitric 
acid, and test with silver nitrate solution. 

The 0‘5N alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution is prepared by dissolving 16 g. 
of potassiiim hydroxide peUets in 500 ml. of alcohol (or industrial spirit) contained 
in a bottle closed by a cork. After standing for 24 hours, the clear solution is 
decanted or filtered from the residue of potassium carbonate. It is said that a 
solution in methyl alcohol has better keeping qualities than that in ethyl alcohol. 


Crystalline Derivatives of Alkyl Halides 

1, Anilides and a-Naphthalides. The Grignard reagents prepared 
from alkyl halides react with phenyl isocyanate (C 8 H 5 N=C—O) or with 
a-naphthyl isocyanate (CioH 7 *N=:C= 0 ) to yield addition products that 
are converted by hydrolysis into anilides and a-naphthalides respectively : 

RX + Mg — RMgX 

H«0 

ArN=C=O+RMgX-^ AxN = C—OMgX j- ArN=C—OH"| + Mg(OH )X 

R L 

ArNHCOR 


I 

R 




Phenyl isocyanate is a colourless liquid, b.p. 164® or 66®/13 mm.; its vapour is 
lachrymatory. The liquid reacts readily with water, yielding diphwiyl urea, 
m.p. 241®, and hence miist be protected from atmospheric moisture : 

2C,H,NCO + H,0-► CeH*NHCONHC,H. -|- CO, 
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a-Naphthyl isocyanate, b.p. 269-270® or 153®/18 mm., is nob quite so irritant 
and is somewhat more stable towards water (di-a-naphthyl urea has m.p. 207®). 
It is therefore to be preferred as a reajrent ; furthermore the a-naphthalicles are 
less soluble than the corresponding anilides. 

In a small dry flask, fitted with a short reflux condenser and a calcium 
chloride or cotton wool guard tube, place 0*4 g. of dry magnesium turn¬ 
ings, a minute cr 3 ^stal of iodine and a solution of 1 ml. (or 0*01 mol) of 
the alkyl halide in 10-15 ml. of anhydrous ether. If the leaction does 
not start immediately’^ (as indicated by the disappearance of the iodine 
colour), warm for a short period in a beaker of warm water ; allow the 
reaction to proceed spontaneousl 3 ^ moderating it if necessary by immer¬ 
sing the flask in cold water. When the reaction has ceased, decant the 
nearly clear liquid from any solid material into another flask, and fit the 
reflux condenser into it. Add, portion-wise, through the condenser a solu¬ 
tion of 0* 5 ml. of phenyd- or a-naphthyl-fsocyanate in 15 ml. of anhydious 
ether, shaking the flask after each addition. Allow the mixture to stand 
for 10 minutes and then add 30ml. of hydrochloric acid dropwise and with 
vigorous shaking and cooling in ice. (Alternatively, pour the reaction mix¬ 
ture cautiously into 20 ml. of ice water containing 1 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and shake the mixture well.) Transfer to a separatory 
funnel, shake well, then discard the lower aqueous layer. Dry the ethereal 
solution with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distil off the 
ether. Recry’staliise the residue : methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, petroleum 
ether, ether or hot water are suitable recrystallisation solvents. 

If dry apparatus and dry reagents have not been used, diphenyl urea 
(m.p. 241®) or di-a-naphthyl urea (m.p. 297®) are obtained. 

2. Alkyl mercuric halides. Grignard reagents, prepared from alkyl 
halides, react with a mercuric halide that contains the same halogen as 
the reagent to form alkyl mercuric halides : 

RMgX + HgX^ —. RHgX -h MgX^ 

The reaction is applicable to primary and secondary halides only; 
tertiary halides do not react. 

Filter the Grignard solution, prepared as in i, rapidly through a little 
glass wool into a test-tube containing 4-5 g, of mercuric chloride, bromide 
or iodide, depending upon the halogen in the original alkyl halide. Shake 
the reaction mixture vigorously for a few minutes and then evaporate the 
ether. Boil the residue with 20 ml, of rectified spirit, filter the solution, 
dilute it with 10 ml. of distilled water, reheat to dissolve any precipitated 
sohd, and allow to cool. Recrystallise the alkyl mercuric haUde from 
dilute alcohol. 

3. S-Alkyl-iso-thiuronium picrates. Alkyl bromides or iodides 
react with thiourea in alcoholic solution to produce S-alkyl-i.so-thiuronium 
salts, which yield picrates of sharp melting point: 

/NH, 

RX + S=C—NHj 

/NH, 1+ _ 

R—S—O—NHj X + HPic 


( /NH, + 

(R—S—C—NH^ X 
yNH, 1 + 

R—S—C—NHj Pic 
[HPic = H0C,H,(N0,)3] 
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Alkyl chlorides react slowly and the yield of the derivative is poor. 

Tertiary halides give anomalous results. 

Place a mixture of 0-5 g. of finely powdered thiourea, 0*6 g. of the 
alkyl halide and 5 ml. of alcohol in a test-tube or small flask equipped 
with a reflux condenser. Reflux the mixture for a period depending 
upon the nature of the halide : primary alkyl bromides and iodides, 
10-20 minutes (according to the molecular weight) ; secondary alkyl 
bromides or iodides, 2—3 hours ; alkyl chlorides, 3—5 hours , polymethy¬ 
lene dibromides or di-iodides, 20-50 minutes. Then add 0*6 g. of picric 
acid, boil tmtil a clear solution is obtained, and cool. If no precipitate 
is obtained, add a few drops of water. Recrystallise the resulting 
S-alkyl-t5o-thiuronium picrate from alcohol. 

The derivatives of ethylene dibromide, propylene dibromide, trimethylene 
dibromide and wo-butylene dibroraide melt at 260% 232^, 229® and 223® respectively. 

4. Picrates of p-naphthyl alkyl ethers. Alkyl halides react with 
the sodium or potassium derivative of p-naphthol in alcoholic solution 
to yield the corresponding alkyl p-naphthyl ethers (which are usually 
low m.p. solids) and the latter are converted by alcoholic picric acid into 
the crystalline picrates : 

RX -h CjoH/ONa —► CjoH/OR + NaX 

Mix together 1*0 g. of pure p-naphthol and the theoretical quantity 
of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution, add 0*5 g. of the halide, 
followed by sufficient rectified spirit to produce a clear solution. For 
alkyl chlorides, the addition of a little potassium iodide is recommended. 
Heat the mixtxire under reflux for 15 minutes, and dissolve any potassium 
halide by the addition of a few drops of water. The p-naphthyl ether 
usually crystallises out on cooling ; if it does not, dilute the solution 
with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until precipitation occurs. 
Dissolve the p-naphthyl ether in the minimum volume of hot alcohol 
and add the calculated quantity of picric acid dissolved in hot alcohol. 
The picrate separates out on cooling. Recrystallise it from rectified 
spirit. 

The p-naphthyl ethers of methylene halides have m.p. 133®, of ethylene 
halides 217®, and trimethylene halides 148®. 

Di- and poly-halogenated aliphatic hydrocarbons. No general 
procedure can be given for the preparation of derivatives of these com¬ 
pounds. Reliance must be placed upon their physical properties (b.p., 
density and refractive index) and upon any chemical reactions which they 
imdergo. 

Table 111,42 deals with a number of aliphatic halogen compounds 
together with their crystalline derivatives. Some aromatic compounds, 
which simulate the properties of aliphatic halides in some respects, are 
included. 
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POLYHALOGEN COMPOUNDS 

Acetone (R = CH3) when treated with sodium h^'pocldorite or bleaching 
powder solution fields chloroform, probablj' in accordance with the following 
mechanism : 

R—CO—CH 3 -f SNaOCl —- R_CO—CCI 3 + 3NaOH 
K—CO—CCI 3 + NaOH —> R—CO—ONa + HCCI 3 

Ethyl alcohol, which is first oxidised to acetaldehyde (R = H), behaves 

• v'*/* 

Similarly : 

CH3CH2OH + NaOCl —. CH3CHO + NaCl -J- H^O 

Sodium hypobromite and sodium hypoiodite solutions react in an analogous 
manner and yield bromoform (CHBrg) and iodoform (CHI3) respectively. 
The smooth production of the trihalomethanes by the use of the appropriate 
hypohalides is termed the haloform reacUon. It is applicable to all com¬ 
pounds contaiuiiig the — COCH3 group or which yield a substance containing 
this group by oxidation acetaldehyde from ethyl alcohol). Iodoform is a 
stable, crystalline, yellow solid, m.p. 119°, with a characteristic odour; it is 
only sparingly soluble in water and hence wiU separate, even in very minute 
quantity, from an aqueous solution and can easily be identified by m.p. and 
mixed m.p. determinations. 


111,43. CHLOROFORM 

Much of the chloroform of commerce is obtained by the action of moist 
iron upon carbon tetrachloride : the following preparation is, however, 
instructive. 

Fit a 2-Utre round-bottomed flask with a two-holed cork carrying 
a dropping funnel and a glass tube bent at an angle of about 60° to act 
as a still head (compare Fig. II, 13, 3). Attach the latter to a condenser 
(set for downward distillation) and insert the end of the condenser through 
a cork into a filter flask to act as a receiver. Attach a length of 5 mm. 
glass tubing to the stem of the funnel by means of a short length of 
rubber “ pressure ** tubing ; the end of the glass tube should dip just 
below the surface of the liquid in the flask. 

Place 200 g. of bleaching powder in a mortar and add 600 ml. of water 
in small quantities at a time ; between each addition grind the mixture 
of bleaching powder and water well together, and decant the suspension 
into the flask. Only a small quantity of a gritty residue should remain 
in the mortar when all the water has been introduced. It may be more 
convenient to prepare the suspension in two operations, each with 100 g, 
of bleaching powder and 250 ml. of water. Arrange the apparatus for 
heating on a wire gauze, and place 20 ml. of water in the receiver. Intro¬ 
duce 25 g. (32 ml.) of acetone diluted with an equal volume of water into 
the separatory fuimel. Allow about 5 ml. of the dilute acetone to enter 
the flask and heat gently. After a short period the contents of the flask 
commence to froth and chloroform distils into the receiver. At this point 
great care must be exercised to prevent “ frothing over ” into the receiver. 
Shake the flask from time to time and break down the froth ; if the 
10 * 
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foamiBK at any stage appears to be out of control remove the small 
flame from benLth the flask and, if necessary, cool the flask by mea,ns of 
a large wet cloth. [A wet cloth should be at hand for this P” 
soon as the chloroform passes over into the receiver, contmue the addition 
of the dilute acetone in small portions. When all the acetone has bee 
run into the flask, add 10-15 ml. of water through the separatory f^el 
and continue heating the flask until the condensate is clear. Separate the 
lower layer of chloroform from the water, wash it once with an equal 
volume of 2 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and then with an equa 
volume of water. Carefully run off the lower layer of chloroform mto a 
smaU conical flask, dry it over 2-3 g. of a^ydrous calcium <=Woride for 
15-20 minutes, filter it into a smaU distilhng flask, and distil. CoUect 
the fraction of b.p. 60-63°. The yield is 30 g. 

Chloroform undergoes oxidation to the very poisonous phosgene 
to liglit and air. Commercial specimens are therefore stored m brown bottle and 
contain 1-2 per cent, of alcohol ; the latter converts the toxic phosgene mto the 

harmless substance diethyl carbonate : 


2CHC1, + O, 
COCI, + 2C,HsOH 


2COC1, + 2HC1 
(C,HjO),CO + 2HC1 


CHLORAL HYDRATE, CCl 3 CH(OH )2 

The student is recommended to carry out the following reactions 
with chloral hydrate in order to familiarise himself with its general 

^^riWs substance, m.p. 52°, b.p. 97-5°, is of interest since it yields 
chloroform upon warming with dilute sodium hydroxide solution : 


CClgCHlOHja + NaOH 


CHCL + HCOONa + H^O 


Confirm this by treating 0-6 g. of chloral hydrate with 3 ml. of dilute 

sodium hydroxide solution and warming gently. 

(ii) Treat 0 - 6 g. dissolved in 1 ml. of water with a little Schiff s reagent 

(Section 111,70,(ui) ) ; the colour is not restored. 

(iii) Dissolve 0-5 g. in 1 ml. of water, add a httle ammomacal silver 
nitrate solution and warm. Metallic silver is deposited (compare 

Section III,70,(i) ). , . , i. 

(iv) Repeat experiment (iii) with Eehling’s solution as the reagent, 

the latter is reduced and some chloroform is produced, due to the action 

of the alkali present in the Fehling^s solution, 

(v) Place 6 g. of chloral hydrate and 6 ml. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a small dry distilling flask, and distil slowly. Collect the first 
2-3 drops of the distillate in 2 ml. of Schifif’s reagent: observe that the 
colour is immediately restored (this is because chloral, CCI 3 CHO, the firee 
aldehyde, is liberated by the acid). Continue the distillation and collect 
about 3 ml. of the liquid chloral in a dry test-tube ; this gives all the 
reactions of aldehydes (see Section 111,70). Treat a small portion with 
a few drops of water ; the chloral hydrate is reformed. 
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in.44. BROMOFORM 

Fit a 1000 ml. three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer (not mercury 
sealed), a dropping funnel (Fig.//, i, 5,/) with stem reaching to almost 
the bottom of the flask, and another separatory funnel but with a short 
stem. Clamp the flask in a large beaker containing water maintained at 
60°. Introduce into the flask 30 ml. (24 g.) of acetone and 150 ml. of 
20 per cent, sodium carbonate solution. Place 75 ml. (234 g.) of bromine 
in the long-stemmed funnel and 10 jier cent, sodium liydioxide solution 
in the other funnel (about 800 ml. are required). Set the stirrer in motion 
and allow the bromine to drop slowly into the well-stirred alkaline 
mLxture. Bromoform soon separates out. As soon as the bromine is 
no longer decolourised, introduce the sodium liydroxide solution from 
the second separatory funnel slowly and at such a rate that the mixture 
in the flask does not become strongly alkaline. The correct rate of 
addition of the sodium hydroxide solution is attained when, on stopping 
the addition, the liquid immediately assumes the red colour of bromine^ 
The bath should be maintained at 50° throughout the experiment. When 
all the bromine has been introduced, stop the addition of the alkah, 
remove the heavy layer of bromoform, wash it with water, and diy with 
anhydrous calcium chloride. (If desired, the dry bromoform may be 
shaken with concentrated sulphuric acid to remove impurities, but this 
is not always necessary.) Distil the crude bromoform, preferably in a 
current of carbon dioxide, and collect the fraction boiling at 148-149-5° ; 
this has a m.p. of 7-8°. The yield is 68 g. 

Pi^e bromoform is somewhat unstable and darkens on keeping ; it may be 
stabilised by the addition of 4 per cent, of its weight of ethyl alcohol or of a small 
quantity of diphenylamine. 


ni.45. IODOFORM 

Place a solution of 6 g, of potassium iodide in 100 ml. of water in a 500 ml. 
flask and add 2 ml. of acetone. Slowly add, with frequent shaking, a 
6 per cent, solution of sodium hypochlorite (1) as long as any precipitate 
of iodoform is formed; about 65 ml. are required, i^ow the mixture to 
stand for about 10 minutes, then filter at the pump, wash the crystals two 
or three times with water, and di*ain the crystals thoroughly. RecrystaUise 
the crude iodoform from methylated spirit (or rectified spirit) in the follow¬ 
ing marmer. Place the crude material in a 100 or 150 ml, round-bottomed 
flask fitted with a reflux water condenser ; add a small volume of methy¬ 
lated spirit and heat to boUing on a water bath. Continue the addition 
of the methylated spirit, in small quantities down the condenser, until 
all the iodoform has dissolved ; about 60 ml. are used. Filter the hot 
solution through a fluted filter paper into a conical flask or small beaker, 
and cool thoroughly. The iodoform crystaUises rapidly. Filter at the 
pump, drain thoroughly, and allow the crystals to dry. Pure iodoform 
melts at 119°. The yield is 3-5 g. 


Note. 

(1) The commercial 10-14 per cent, 
diluted with an equal volume of water. 


sodium hypochlorite solution should be 
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111,46. METHYLENE BROMIDE 

Methylene bromide (CH 2 Br 2 ) and methylene iodide (CH^Ig) are easUy pre¬ 
pared by the reduction of bromoform or iodoform respectively with sodium 

arsenite in alkaline solution : 

CHXs + NajAsOa + NaOH —CH 2 X 2 + NaX + NaaAsO* (X = Br or I) 
Methylene chloride CH^Cl^. b-P- 41°. is obtained as a 

mercial preparation of chloroform by the reduction of carbon *^trachWe 
with moist iron and also as one of the products in the chlorination of methane, 
it is a useful extraction solvent completely immiscible with water. 


In a 1-Utre three-necked flask, mounted on a steam bath and provuted 
respectively with a separatory funnel, mechanical stirrer and double 
surface condenser, place 165 g. of bromoform (96 per cent.). Add 10 ml. 
of a solution of sodium arsenite made by dissolving 77 g. of A.R. arsemous 
oxide and 148 g. of A.R. sodium hydroxide in 475 ml. of water. Warm 
the mixture gently to start the reaction, and introduce the remainder ot 
the sodium arsenite solution during 30-45 minutes at such a rate that the 
mixture refluxes gently. Subsequently heat the flask on the steam bath 
for 3-4 hours. Steam distil the reaction mixture (Fig. II, 41, 1) and 
separate the lower layer of methylene bromide (79 g.). Extract the 
aqueous layer with about 100 ml. of ether ; a further 3 g. of methylene 
bromide is obtained. Dry with 3-4 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride, and 
distil from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. The methylene 
bromide boils constantly at 96-97° and is almost colourless. 


111,47. METHYLENE IODIDE 

In a l-litre three-necked flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer, reflux 
condenser and a thermometer, place 200 g. of iodoform and half of a 
sodium arsenite solution, prepared from 54-5 g. of A.R. arsenious oxide, 
107 g. of A.R. sodium hydroxide and 520 ml. of water. Start the stirrer 
and heat the flask until the thermometer reads 60-65° ; maintam the 
mixture at this temperature during the whole reaction (1). Run in the 
remainder of the sodium arsenite solution during the course of 15 minutes, 
and keep the reaction mixture at 60-65° for 1 hour in order to complete 
the reaction. Allow to cool to about 40-45° (2) and filter with suction 
from the small amount of solid impurities. Separate the lower layer from 
the filtrate, dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride, and distil the crude 
methylene iodide (131 g. ; this crude product is satisfactory for most 
purposes) under diminished pressure. Practically all passes over as a 
light straw-coloured (sometimes brown) liquid at 80°/25 mm.; it melts 
at 6°. Some of the colour may be removed by shaking with silver powder. 
The small dark residue in the flask solidifies on cooling. 

Notes. 

(1) If the temperature is allowed to rise, the yield is slightly diminished owing 
to the formation of a little methyl iodide. 

(2) If the temperature falls below 40°, a precipitate of sodium arsenate will 
gradually separate and this will tend to produce an emulsion of the methylene 
iodide, thus rendering filtration and separation difficult. 
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III.48. 1:2:3-TRIBROMOPROPANE 

Provide a 1-litre three-necked flask with a dropping funnel carrying 
a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tube, a meclianical stirrer, and 
a thermometer reaching almost to the bottom of the flask, and cool the 
flask in a mixture of ice and salt. Place in the flask 182 g. (132 ml.) of 
allyl bromide (1) and 250 ml. of dry carbon tetrachloride (2), and introduce 
255 g.^ (80 ml.) of dry A.R. bromine (3) into the dropping funnel. Set 
the stirrer in motion and when the temperature has fallen to — o“, drop 
the bromine in slowly at such a rate that the temperature does not rise 
above 0® (about 90 minutes). Allow the orange-coloured .solution (tlie 
colour is due to a shght excess of bromine) to warm to room temperature 
with constant stirring (about 30 minutes) and then transfer it to a large 
separatory fumiel. Arrange a 500 ml. CJaisen flask, heated in an oilbath 
at 120“, for distilling the solvent (as in Fig.//, 13, 4), and drop in the 
solution from the fumiel at such a rate that the flask is never more 
than two-tliirds full. When all the solution has been transferred to the 
flask, raise the temperature of the bath to 160® in order to remove as 
much solvent as possible. Distil the residue under reduced pressure 
(Fig. 11,20, 1) ; the lesidual carbon tetrachloride passes over first, fol¬ 
lowed by 1 : 2 : 3-tribromopropane at 92-93°/10 mm. (or 100-103®/18 mm.) 
as an almost colourless liquid. The yield is 400 g. 

CH2BrCH=CH2 + CHaBrCHBrCHaBr 

Notes. 

(1) The allyl bromide (Section 111,35) should be dried over anhydrous 
calcium chloride and redistilled ; the fraction b.p. 69-72* is collected for use in 
this preparation. 

(2) Commercial carbon tetrachloride is dried by distilling and rejecting the first 
10 per cent, of the distillate. 

(3) Bromine is dried by shaking once with an equal volume of concentrated 
sulpburio acid. 
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ESTERS OF INORGANIC ACIDS 

Strictly speaking the alkvl halides are esters of the halogen acids, but since 
tlicv entL into many reactions (e.ff.. formation of Grignard reaction 

with potassium cyanide to yield nitrUes, etc.) which cannot ^e brought about by 
the otl.cr esters, the alkyl haUdes are usuaUy distinguished from tbe esters of 
the other inorganic acids. The preparation of a number of these is descnbed 

below. 

Alkyl sulphites. From the alcohol and thionyl chloride, for example : 

2C4H9“0H + soa, —«■ + 2 HC 1 

Di-n-butyl sulphite 

Alkyl phosphates. From phosphorus oxjxhloride and the alcohol in the 
presence of pyridine, for example : 

SC.HgaOH + POCI 3 + 3 C 5 H 5 N —P0(0C4H9“)3 + 3C6H5N,Ha 

Tri-n-butyl phosphate 

Alkyl borates. By heating boric acid with excess of the alcohol; the 
water formed in tlic reaction is removed by fractional distillation as an azeo¬ 
tropic mixture with the alcohol, for example : 

b(OH)3 + 3C4H(,«oh —b(OC 4H9«)3 -h 3 H 2 O 

Tri-n-butyl borate 

Alkyl thiocyanates. From potassium or sodium thiocyanate and the alkyl 
halide in alcoholic solution, for example : 

KSCN -h CaH^aBr —^ CaH^aSCN + KBr 

n-Propyl thiocyanate 

Alkyl nitrites. By the interaction at 0^ of the alcohol with sodium nitrite 
in the presence of excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, for example : 

HtSO, „ ^ 

C3H„“0H + HONO -^ C8Hii«ONO + H^O 

n-Amyl nitrite 

Aliphatic nitro compounds. These are isomeric with the alkyl nitrites 
and may be prepared from the alkyl halide and silver nitrite^ for example : 

C 4 H,"<Br + AgNO, —► C 4 H,“NO, + AgBr 

l*Nitro-n-butane 

Nitromethano is more easily prepared by heating together equimoleoular 
amounts of sodium monochloroacetate and sodium nitrite in aqueous solution ; 
sodium nitroacetate is intermediately formed and is decomposed to nitre^ 
methane and sodium bicarbonate. The latter yields sodium carbonate and 
carbon dioxide at the temperature of the reaction. 

ClCHaCOONa NaNO^ —^ NOaCH^COONa -f NaCl 

NOaCHaCOONa + HaO —^ CHsNOa + NaHCOj 

Nitroethane may be similarly obtained from sodium a-chloropropionate. 
This is a general reaction for a-ehloro-carboxylic acids, but in practice only 
monochloroacetic acid and a-chloropropionic acid are readily available. 

The nitroparaffins in which the nitro group is attached to a primary or 
secondary carbon atom exist in tautomeric forms, for example : 

/O /OH /ONa 

CHaCH-N^ CH3 CH=n(^ 


{A) 


(B) 


(G) 
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The normal form A can pass by tautomeric change under the influence of alkali 
into the acidic hydroxy form B, which in turn can yield the sodium salt C. 
NitroparafEns are therefore pseudo-acids, and are soluble in alltaline solution. 

The simpler nitroparaffins (nitromethane, nitroethane, 1- and 2-nitropropane) 
are now cheap commercial products. They are obtained by the vapo\ir phase 
nitration of the h 3 ’drocarbons : a gaseous mixture of two mols of hydrocarbon 
and 1 mol of nitric acid vapour is passed through a narrow reaction tube at 
420-475®. Thus with methane at 475® a 13 per cent, conversion into nitro¬ 
methane is obtained ; ethane at 420® gives a 9 : 1 mixture of nitroethane 
(b.p. 114®) and nitromethane (b.p. 102®); propane at 420® affords a 21 per cent, 
yield of a complex mixture of 1- (b.p. 130-5®) and 2-nitropropane (b.p. 120®), 
nitroethane and nitromethane, which are separated bj’^ fractional <listillation. 

Alkyl sulphates. The dimethyl and diethjd esters maj’ be prepared inter 
alia by the interaction of chlorosulphonic acid with the anhydrous alcohol, 
followed by distillation of the resulting alkyl sulphuric acid under diminished 
pressure, for example : 

CHgOH -f CISO 3 H —^ CH 3 OSO 3 H -f HCl 

2 CH 3 OSO 3 H —^ CH 3 OSO 2 OCH 3 H 2 SO 4 

The preparation of these compounds in the laboratory is not recommended 
and is rarely worth while because of the cheapness of the commercial products. 
Dimethyl sulphate is a heavy liquid, boiling at 188-5°, and is practically 
without odour. The vapour is highly poisonou3 and the substance should only 
he used in a fume cupboard with a good draught. The liquid itself is readily 
absorbed through the skin, with toxic results. 

Dimethjd sulphate is of particular value for the methylation of phenols and 
sugars. The phenol is dissolved in a slight excess of sodium hydroxide solution, 
the theoretical quantity of dimethyl sulphate is added, and the mixture is 
heated on a water bath and shaken or stirred mechanically (compare Sec¬ 
tion IV,104). Under these conditions only one of the methyl groups is 
utilised ; the method hj^drogen sulphate formed in the reaction reacts with the 
alkali present: 

ROH + (CHglaSO^ + NaOH —^ ROCH3 + CHaNaSO^ + HgO 

Diethyl sulphate, b.p. 210® (decomp.), does not ordinarily react so vigor¬ 
ously as dimethyl sulphate, but is nevertheless of great value for ethylations. 
It is somewhat less poisonous than the methyl analogue, but the same pre¬ 
cautions should be taken. Both sulphates should be stored in glass-stoppered 
bottles sealed with paraffin wax, for thej' attack cork. 

in, 49. n-BUTYL SULPHITE 

Fit up the apparatus shown in Fig. 777, 31, 1 ; the capacity of the 
Claisen flask should be 100 ml. Place 40 g. (24-5 ml.) of redistilled 
thionyl chloride in the flask and 50 g. (62 ml.) of dry n-butyl alcohol 
(b.p. 116-117°) in the dropping funnel. Cool the flask in ice and add 
the w-butyl alcohol, with frequent shaking, over 1 hour ( 1 ). Reflux the 
mixture gently for 1 hour to complete the reaction and to remove the 
residual hydrogen chloride. Arrange the apparatus for distillation, and 
distil under normal pressure until the temperature rises to 120 ° ; then 
distil under diminished pressure (Pig. 11,20, 1 ) and collect the di-w-hutyl 
sulphite at 116-118°/20 ram. The yield is 55 g. 

Note. 

(1) For preparations on a larger scale, a three-necked flask should be used and 
mechanical stirring substituted for hand shaking. 
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Cognate Preparations 

Methyl sulphite. From 22 g. (28 ml.) of anhydrous methyl alcohol 
and 40 g. (24-5 ml.) of thionyl chloride. B.p. 126 . Yield . 31 g. 

Ethyl sulphite. From 40 g. (61 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol and 
52 g. (32 ml.) of thionyl chloride. B.p. 156-167°. Yield : 40 g. 

n-Amyl sulphite. From 55 g. (67 ■ 6 ml.) of w-amyl alcohol and 40 g. 
{24*5 ml.) of thionyl chloride. B.p. lll*5®/6 mm. Yield : 63 g. 


111,50. n-BUTYL PHOSPHATE 

The apparatus required is a 1-litre three-necked flask, the three necks 
of which carry respectively a double surface condenser, a mercury-sealed 
stirrer, and a short-stemmed dropping funnel and a thermometer (passing 
through a two-holed cork). Calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard 
tubes should be provided for the dropping funnel and the reflux cond^ser. 
Place 111 g. (137 ml.) of dry n-butyl alcohol, 130 g. (132*5 ml.) of ^y 
pyridine and 140 ml. of dry benzene in the flask, set the stirrer in motion 
and cool the flask in an ice-salt mixture until the temperature falls to — 6 . 
Introduce 76*6 g. (40*5 ml.) of redistilled phosphorus oxychloride (b.p. 
106-107®) dropwise from the funnel at such a rate that the temperature 
does not rise above 10®. Reflux gently for 2 hours, and then allow to 
cool to room temperature. Add 250 ml. of water to dissolve the pyridme 
hydrochloride, separate the benzene layer, wash it several times with 
water until the washings are neutral, and dry over 10 g. of anhydrous 
sodium or magnesium sulphate. Remove most of the benzene imder 
normal pressure (Fig.//, 73,4 but with a Claisen flask replacing the distilling 
flask), and finally distil under diminished pressure. Collect the n-butyl 
phosphate at 160-162®/]5 mm. (or 138-140®/6 mm.). The yield is 96 g. 

The above is a general procedure for preparing trialkyl orthophosphates. 
Similar yields are obtained for trimethyl phosphate, b.p. 62°/5 mm.; triethyl 
phosphate, b.p. 75*5®/5 mm. ; tri-«-propyl phosphate, b.p. 107*6®/6 mm.; 
tri-/ 50 -propyl phosphate, b*p* 83 *5^/6 mm* ; tri-wo-butyl phosphate^ b.p. 
117°/5'5 mm.; and trl-«-amyl phosphate, b.p. 167*5°/6 mm. The alkyl 
phosphates are excellent alkylating agents for primary aromatic amines (see 
Section IV,41); they can also be used for alkylating phenols (compare Sections 
IV,104^105). Trimethyl phosphate also finds application as a methylating 
agent for aliphatic alcohols (compare Section 111,58). 


111,51. n-BUTYL BORATE 

The apparatus required consists of a l-litre bolt-head flask carrying a 
dropping funnel and a 30 cm. Hempel column filled with glass rings 
or with Y' porcelain rings (Fig. //, /5, 3 ; compare Fig. ///, 5/, 1) or a 
30 cm. all-glass Dufton column (Fig. IIj 15, 2) connected to an efiScient 
double surface condenser or to a long (40^50 cm.) Liebig condenser. The 
fractionating column is fitted with a thermometer. Place 62 g. of A.R. 
boric acid, 333 g. (412 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol and a few chips of porous 
porcelain in the flask. Heat the reaction mixture {e.g., in an air bath, 
Fig. II, 5, 3) so that it boils gently, and adjust the rate of heating so 
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that 45—50 ml. of distillate are collected in 30 minutes. The temperature 
of the vapour at the top of the column remains at 91° over a period of 
about 2 hours whilst an azeotropic mixture of water and ?i-butyl alcohol 
distils ; the latter separates into two layers and contains about 72 per cent, 
of wet alcohol. After 1 hour separate the upper layer of w-butyl alcohol 
in the distillate, dry it with anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and return it to the flask through the dropping 
funnel ; repeat this process after 90 minutes of heating. Subsequently 
the temperature at the top of the column rises slowly as most of the water 
is removed, and when the temperature has risen to 110-112° (after 
2 hours or so) stop the heating. Transfer the reaction mixture as rapidly 
as possible {to minimise the hydrolysis of the 7i-butyl borate by moisture 
in the atmosphere) to a l-litre Widmer flask (Fig. 'll, 24, 3 : this should 
have a 25-30 cm. fractionating side arm and be well lagged) and distil 
under reduced pressure (Fig. 11,20, 1). The unreacted Ti-butyl alcohol 
passes over first, and the temperature then rises sharply. The receiver 
is changed, and the n-butyl borate is collected at 114-115°/15 mm. (or 
103-106°/8 mm.). The yield is 210 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

n-Amyl Borate. Use 62 g. of A.R. boric acid and 396 g. (490 ml.) of 
n-amyl alcohol. During the first hour the azeotropic mixture, containing 
approximately 44 per cent, of 7t-amyl alcohol and 56 per cent, of water, 
passes over at 95° ; subsequently the temperature rises slowly to 136-137°. 
It is unnecessary to return the recovered n-aniyl alcohol to the reaction 
mixture. The yield of n-amyl borate, b.p. 146-148°/16 mm., is 260 g. 

in.52. n-PROPYL THIOCYANATE 

Fit a 1-litre three-necked flask T^dth a mercury-sealed stirrer, a reflux 
condenser and a 250 ml. separatory funnel. Place 133 g. of A.R. potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate and 310 ml. of rectified spirit in the flask, stir the 
mixture vigorously and heat to boiling. Run in from the separatory 
funnel 154 g. (113*6 ml.) of n-propyl bromide (Section 111,35) during the 
course of 16-20 minutes ; potassium bromide separates. Reflux the 
mixture, with vigorous stirring, for 5 hours ; the stirring must be vigorous 
otherwise bumping occurs. Filter off the precipitated potassium bromide 
from the cold reaction mixture (1) and wash it with 75 ml. of rectified 
spirit. Distil off as much of the alcohol as possible on a water bath 
through a short column. Treat the residue in the flask with 125 ml. of 
water, and separate the upper layer of n-propyl thiocyanate. Extract 
the aqueous layer with two 60 ml. portions of ether. Combine the ether 
extracts with the crude thiocyanate, dry with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate, and remove most of the ether on a water bath. 
Distil the residue through an efficient fractionating column (c.g., a long 
all-glass Dufton column. Fig. II, 75, 2 ; a Hempel column filled with Y 
porcelain rings or with glass rings. Fig. II, 75, 3 : a modified Hempel 
colunan. Fig. II, 15, 5); all these columns must be well lagged with asbestos 
cloth and preferably heated electrically. A little ether, ethyl alcohol and 
water pass over first (to 110°) ; the temperature then rises rapidly to 
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164-165'' and the remainder distils constantly at 165°. The yield of 
7 t-propyl thiocyanate is 93 g. 

^OrThe ovil-smelling residue in the reaction flask is best removed by the cautious 
addition of concentrated nitric acid. 


CooNATE Preparation 

n-Butyl thiocyanate. Use 133 g. of A.R. potassium thiocyanate, 
310 ml. of rectified spirit and 172 g. (135 ml.) of n-butyl bromide. The 
yield of »i-butyl thiocyanate, b.p. 183—184 , is 126 g. 


IIX,53. n-AMYL NITRITE 

Equip a l-litre three-necked flask with a powerful mechanical stirrer, 
a separatory funnel with stem extending to the bottom of the flask, and 
a thermometer. Cool the flask in a mixture of ice and salt. Place a 
solution of 95 g. of A.R. sodium nitrite in 375 ml. of water m the flask 
and stir. When the temperature has fallen to 0° (or shghtly below) 
introduce slowly from the separatory funnel a mixture of 25 ml. of water, 
62*5 g. (34 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid and 110 g. (135 ml.) of 
n-amyl alcohol, which has previously been cooled to 0°. The rate of 
addition must be controlled so that the temperature is mamtamed at 
± r ; the addition takes 45-60 minutes. Allow the mixture to stand 
for l-*5 hours and then filter from the precipitated sodium sulphate (1). 
Separate the upper yellow n-amyl nitrite layer, wash it with a solution 
containing 1 g. of sodium bicarbonate and 12*5 g. of sodium chloride in 
50 ml. of water, and dry it with 6-7 g. of anhydrous niagnesium sulphate. 
The resulting crude n-amyl nitrite (107 g.) is satisfactory for many 
purposes (2). Upon distiUation, it passes over largely at 104° with 
negligible decomposition. The b.p. under reduced pressure is 29°/40 mm. 

Notes. 

(1) Care must be exercised in handling n-amyl and the other a^yl nitrites ; 

inhalation of the vapour may cause severe headache and heart excitation. The 
preparation must therefore be conducted in an efficient fume cupboard. , , ,, 

(2) n-Amyl and other alkyl nitrites decompose slowly upon standing and should 
be kept in a cool place. They must be used within a few days or, at most within 
two weeks of their preparation. The decomposition products include water, 
oxides of nitrogen, the alcohol and polymerisation products of the aldehyde. 


Cognate Preparation 

n-Hexyl nitrite. Use 95 g. of A.R. sodium nitrite in 376 ml. of water ; 
a mixture of 26 ml. of water, 62*6 g. (34 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 127 • 6 g. (156 ml.) of 7i-hexyl alcohol. The yield of crude product 
is 124 g. B.p. 129-130-6° or 62°/44 mm. 

n-Butyl nitrite. Use quantities as for n-Hexyl nitrite^ but with 
114-6 g. (141-6 ml.) of w-butyl alcohol replacing the 7t-hexyl alcohol. 
The yield of crude product is 110 g. w-Butyl nitrite boils at 76 *6-77'6° 
at atmospheric pressure with slight decomposition, but distils imchanged 
at 27°/88 mm. 
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111,54. 1-NITRO-yi-BUTANE {AgNO. Method) 

In a 200 ml. distilling flask place 64 g. (50 ml.) of dry n-butyl bromide 
and 80 g. of dry silver nitrite (1). Insert a reflux condenser, carrying 
a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tube, into the mouth of the 
flask and close the side arm with a small stopper. Allow the mixture to 
stand for 2 hours ; heat on a steam bath for 4 hours (some brown fumes 
are evolved), followed by 8 hours in an oil bath at 110°. Distil the 
mixture and collect the fraction of b.p. 149-151° as pure l-nitro-7i-butane 
(18 g.). A further small quantity may be obtained by distilling the 
fractions of low boiling point from a Widmer flask. 

Note. 

(1) The silver nitrite may b© prepared as described in Section 11,50, 17. The 
product supplied by Johnson, Matthey and Co. Lt<l., of Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C. 1, is satisfactory ; it should be washed with absolute methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
followed by sodium-dried ether, and dried in an electrically-heated oven at 100® 
for 30 minutes (longer heating result-s in darkening on the surface) : the substance 
should be kept in a vacuum desiccator until required. 

Cognate Preparation 

l-Nitro-n-hexane. Use 41 g. of dry silver nitrite, 51 g. of n-hexyl 
iodide (35*0 ml.) and 100 ml. of sodium dried ether. Reflux on a water 
bath for 8 hours ; decant the ethereal solution and wash the solid well 
with sodium-dried ether. Distil the residue, after the removal of the 
ether from the combined extracts, from 5 g. of dry silver nitrite, and 
collect the fraction of b.p, 190-192° (13 g.) as l-nitro-w-hexane. The 
pure compound is obtained by distilling under diminished pressure : 
b.p. 81‘6°/15 mm. 

111,55. NITROMETHANE 

To a mixture of 125 g. of chloroacetic acid (Section 111,125) and 125 g. 
of crushed ice contained in a 1-litre distilling flask, add, with stirring 
or shaking, sufficient 40 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution * to render 
the solution faintly alkaline to phenolphthalein. About 90 ml. are 
required; the temperature should not be allowed to rise above 20°, or else 
sodium glycolate will form. Introduce a solution of 73 g. of pure sodium 
nitrite in 100 ml. of water into the flask ; insert a thermometer dipping 
well into the liquid. Connect the distilling flask to an efficient (e.g., 
double surface) condenser set for downward distillation ; the receiver 
should preferably be cooled in ice water. Heat the mixture slowly until 
the first appearance of bubbles of carbon dioxide ; this occurs when the 
temperature has reached 80—85°. Immediately remove the flame. The 
reaction (decomposition of the sodium nitroacetate) sets in with Uberation 
of heat and the temperature rises to almost 100° without further appli¬ 
cation of external heat. If heat is applied after the temperature of the 
reaction mixture reaches 85°, much frothing will occur and serious loss 
of nitromethane will result. If the reaction becomes too vigorous, it 
may be checked somewhat by applying a wet cloth to the flask. During 

• Alternatively, effect the neutralisation with about 75 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous 
Godium carbonate added in email portions with frequent shaking. 
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the exothermic reaction about 30 ml. of nitromethane. accompanied 
by about 40 ml. of water, distil over. When the exothemic reaction 
apparently ceases (temperature below 90®), heat the mixture gently 
until the temperature rises to 110®. Transfer the distillate to a separatory 
funnel, allow to stand for at least 30 minutes to complete the separation 
of the two layers, and remove the lower layer of nitromethane. Dry it 
with anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate and 
distil : 30 g. of nitromethane, b.p. 100-102®, are obtained. A further 
small quantity (3-4 g.) may be isolated by mixing the aqueous layer 
with one quarter of its weight of sodium chloride, distilling, and separating 

the nitromethane from the distillate. 

(For a discussion of the Reaciitms arid CJmrcu^terisation of Aliphatic 

Nitro Compounds, see Section IV,16B.) 
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ALIPHATIC ETHERS 

Diethyl ether may be prepared from ethyl alcohol by the “ sulphuric acid 
process. A mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid in equimolecular propor¬ 
tions is heated to about 140° and alcohol is run in at the rate at which the ether 
produced distils from the reaction mixture. Eth 3 d hj'drogen sulphate (or 
ethyl sulphuric acid) is first formed and this jdelds ether eitlier by reacting 
directly with a molecule of alcohol or by the formation and alcoholysis of 
diethyl sulphate (I) : 


7. 

C2H5OH + HOSOgOH —^ 

C2H5OSO2OH + H2O 

2. 

C 3 H 5 OSO 3 OH + HOC 3 H 3 ^ 

C.HsOCaHg + HOSOgOH 

3, 

C2H5OSO2OH -h HOC2H5 — 

C 2 H, 0 S 020 C 2 H 3 (I) + H2O 

4. 

C2H5OSO2OC0H5 + C2H3OH 

C2H3OC2H5 -f C2H5OSO2OH 

If the temperature is allowed to rise to 
sulphate decomposes into ethylene : 

170°, much of the ethyl hydrogen 

5. 

C2H5OSO2OH _. 

CHg^CHg + HOSOaOH 


The sulphuric acid and ethyl hydrogen sulphate required in reactions 1 and 3 
respectively are regenerated in reactions 2 and 4, but the water formed is 
retained in the acid mixture and ultimately results in such a dilution that the 
conversion into ether is no longer efficient. Furthermore, some ethylene is 
always formed ; this partly polymerises to give materials capable of reacting 
with sulphuric acid and reducing it to sulphur dioxide. In industrial practice, 
one part of sulphuric acid is sufficient for the production of about 200 parts of 
ether. 

The above simple process cannot be applied to the preparation of the liomo- 
logues : a higher temperature is required (di-7t-amyl ether, for example, boils 
at 169°) and, under these conditions, alkene formation predominates, leading 
ultimately to carbonisation and the production of sulphur dioxide. If, how¬ 
ever, the water is largely removed by means of a special device (see Fig. ///, 57, 1 ) 
as soon as it is formed, good yields of ethers may be obtained from primary 
alcohols, for example : 

H.so* 

2C4H9“0H -► + H^O 

n*ButyI alcohol Di-n-butyl ether 

Mixed ethers may be prepared by the interaction of an alkyl halide and a 
sodium alkoxide (Williamson’s synthesis), for example : 

2CeHi3<xOH + 2Na —^ 2C6H„“ONa + H^ 

n-Hexyl alcohol Sodium n-hexyloxide 

C,Hi 3 «ONa + CjEjI —► + Nal 

Ethyl n-hexyl ether 

Higher alcohols (> Cg) react comparatively slowly with sodium because of the 
slight solubility of the sodium aUcoxide in the alcohol; a large excess (say, 
8 mols) is therefore employed. The mixed ether is distilled off, and the process 
(formation of alkoxide and its reaction with the alkyl halide) may be repeated 
several times. The excess of alcohol can be recovered. 

cycfcAliphatic alcohols form sodio compounds with difficulty if small pieces 
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of sodium are employed ; the best results are given by “ molecular ” {granu- 
lated) sodium (Section II,50,d), for example : 

CsHiiONa + CjHJ —^ CeHjiOCaHg + Nal 

cycloHexyl ethyl ether 

The preparation of anhydrous diethyl ether (suitable for Grignard reaetio^. 
etc.) is^described in Section 11,47,7. The precautions required m handling 

ether are given in Section 11,14. 


111,56. 


DIETHYL ETHER ♦ 


Assemble the apparatus shoiro in Fig.///, 56, 1. Fit the 500 i^. 
distilling flask with a two-holed cork carrying a thermometer reaching to 



within 1 cm. of the bottom of the flask and a dropping funnel. Extend 
the stem of the dropping funnel by means of glass tubing of the same size 
as the stem of the funnel; make the connection (“ glass to glass * ) with 
rubber “ pressure ” tubing above the side arm of the flask. Pass the side 
arm of the distilling flask through a cork in the upper end of a long Liebig 
or preferably a double surface condenser ; the lower end of the latter 
passes through an adapter into a filter flask cooled in crushed ice or ice 
water. Attach to the filter flask a length of rubber tubing leading below 
the level of the bench, so that any ether escaping condensation cannot 
return to the vicinity of the flame. Make sure that the stopcock of the 
separatory funnel is well greased and that all joints fit well. 

* The preparation of diethyl ether is described here for the sake of completeness* It is 
an unsuitable exercise for beginners* Di*fi*butyl ether (Section II1|57) offers an excellent 
alternative* 
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Pour 75 ml. of rectified spirit into the flask and add cautioush’, with 
frequent shaking to ensure thorough mixing, 75 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Keassemble the apparatus and see that the extension of 
the dropping funnel and the thermometer are below the surface of the 
liquid. Place 150 ml. of rectified spirit in the dropping funnel. Heat 
the flask on a wiie gauze until the tliermometer records a temperature 
ot 140°, and run in the alcohol at approximately the same rate as the 
liquid distils. The temperature must be kept constant between 140° and 
150° throughout the addition ol alcohol. When all the alcohol has been 
introduced into the flask (about UO minutes), continue the heating and 
maintain the temperature at 140-145° for a few minutes, and then extin¬ 
guish the flame beneath the flask. Transfer the distillate, composed of 
ether mixed with a little alcohol, water and sulphurous acid, to a separa¬ 
tory funnel ; shake it with 30 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
allow the mixture to settle and chaw off the alkali solution (lower layer). 
Repeat the process of shaking and drawing off the lower layer first with 
25 ml. of water, and then with 30 ml. of 50 per cent, calcium chloride 
solution (to remove most of the alcohol). Pour the ether from the mouth 
of the fuimel to a dry conical flask containing 10-15 g. of anhydrous 
calcium chloride (this will remove both the water and the residual alcohol) 
allow the ether to stand, with occasional shaking, in the stoppered flask 
for at least 30 minutes but preferably for several hours. Filter the ether 
through a fluted filter paper (Section 11,29) directly into a 150 ml. dis¬ 
tilling flask containing a few fragments of porous porcelain, and anange 
the remainder of the apparatus exactly as in Fig. ///, 55, 1 except 
that the dropping funnel is omitted and the thermometer bulb is just 
below the level of the side arm. Heat the flask in a large beaker of water; 
the water should have previously been heated to 50-60° at some distance 
from the apparatus. AiTange the depth of the flask in the water bath 
so that the ether distils slowly. Collect the fraction boding between 
33° and 38°. The yield is 60-65 g. Pure ether boils at 34°, 

Note. 

The student should read Section 11,14 on the precautions attending the use of 
inflammable solvents before commencing the above preparation. 


111,57. DI-n-BUTYL ETHER 

The success of this preparation depends upon the use of the appa¬ 
ratus (1) depicted in Fig.///, 57, 1, which permits of the automatic 
separation of the water produced in the reaction ; this wUl be termed a 
water-separator tube. Convenient dimensions for students’ preparations 
are indicated in the diagram. Determine the volume v of the tube up to 
the neck, ix,, between A and B, by adding water from a burette. The 
quantity of water wliich should be eliminated, assuming a quantitative 
conversion of the alcohol into the ether, may be computed from the 
equation : 

2C4H9aOH - H 2 O = (CiH^aiaO 
2 X 74 g. 18 g. 130 g. 

Thus 50 g. of 7i-butyl alcohol should yield 60 X 18/148 = 6* 1 g. of water. 
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Assemble the apparatus illustrated in Fig.///, 57, 2. /) is a 200 ml. 

Pyrex bolt-head flask carrying the water-separator tube C and a thermo¬ 
meter, the bulb of which is about 1 cm. from the 
25^ bottom of the flask : E is a small Liebig condenser. 



V 

(Scm 


Fig. Ill, 57, 1. 


Place (v — 6-1 ml.) of water in the tube AB and 60 g. 
(62 ml.) of w-butyl alcohol together with 16 g. (9 ml.) 
of concentrated sulphiiric acid in the flask />. Heat 
the flask gently on a wire gauze so that the liquid 
refluxes and is condensed by the condenser E, Water 
and n-butyl alcohol will first collect in C, and when 
the combined volumes exceed v ml., automatic separa¬ 
tion of the two liquids will commence ; the water will 
fall to the bottom of the tube AB and the lighter 
n-butyl alcohol will pass back into the flask. Continue 
the heating until the temperature inside the flask 
rises to 134-135® (after 30-40 minutes) and there is 
a smell of an unsaturated hydrocarbon (butylene) at 
the top of the condenser. At this stage 6-6 ml. of 
water will have collected in AB and the reaction 


may be regarded as complete. Further heating will merely result in 

considerable darkening of the mixture in the 

flask and the formation of the highly inflam- FTTl 

mable butylene. Allow the reaction mixttire | | 

to cool or cool the flask under running water 

from the tap (2). Pour the contents of the ^ 

flask and water-separator tube into a sepa- 

ratory funnel containing 100 ml. of water, V J 

shake well, and remove the upper layer p p 

containing the crude ether mixed with a i i 

little unchanged n-butyl alcohol. Shake the C [} 

crude ether with 26 ml. of cold 60 per cent. a 

sulphuric acid by weight (from 20 ml. of e \ U 

concentrated acid and 36 ml. of water) (3) I 

for 2-3 minutes, separate the upper layer 1)1 

and repeat the extraction with another 26 I 

ml. of the acid. Finally, wash twice with I 

26 ml. portions of water, dry with 2 g. of I 

anhydrous calcium chloride. Filter through M 

a fluted filter paper or a small cotton wool p 

plug (supported in a small frmnel) into a J U I I 

60 ml. distilling flask, and distil. Collect I 

the n-butyl ether at 139-142®. The yield / I \ 

islSg. ( _ _ 


Notes. \ ~ ffl y 

(1) This is essentially a "Dean and Stark” 
tube (employed for determinations of moisture) » " ^ 

but uncalibrated ; the capacity of this receiver is ijj ey « 

7*6— 10 ml. A tube calibrated in 0*1 ml. may, of g* » » • 

course, be employed, but for large classes the cheaper uncalibrated tube possesses 
obvious advantages. 
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n isolating the n-butyl ether utUises the fact tliat 

ether is ib>h?lv s P saturated calcium chloride solution whilst n-butyl 

®“fhtl 3 soluble. Cool the reaction mixture in ice and transfer to a 
separatory funnel. Wash cautiousK' with 100 ml of 2 *^—‘^A 7 cnHiurr* v. i 

solution ; the washings should be alkaline to litml;s Thtn wash wiUi 30 nT o? 
rr^nn^l ™j- Of saturated calcium chloride solution. Dry with 2-3 J 

?L“i4-2?°t).: yrd’isto°g; ’ 

(3) This separation utUises the fact that n-butyl alcohol is soluble in 
sulphunc acid by weight, whilst n-butyl ether isLly sliS.tly solu^^^^ "" 


Cognate Preparations 

* «-amyl alcohol (b.p, 136- 
volnir^f f l concentrated sulphuric acid. The calculated 

risi= tn ( ft “ no'^‘icn tlio temperature inside the flask 
rises to 157 (after 90 minutes). Steam distil the reaction mixture 

separate the upper layer of the distillate and dry it with anhydrous 

potassium carbonate. Distil from a 50 ml. Claisen flask and collect the 

tractions of boiling point (i) 145-175® (13 g.) (\i) 175 - 185 ° /ft o-i «nd 

(iii) 185-190» (largely 185-185.5”) (13 g.). ^CoLbinl^ictions fij :::d 

pi), reflux for 1 hour m a small flask with 3 g. of sodium, and distil from 

the sodium amyloxide and excess of sodium ; this yields 9-5 g of fairlv 

pure n-amyl ether (iv). The total yield is therefore 22-5 g. A perfectlv 

pure product, b.p. 184-185®, is obtained by further distillation from a 
little sodium. 


Di-wo-amyl ether. Use 50 g. (62 ml.) of {so-amyl alcohol (“ fermen- 
tation alcohol, b.p. 131°). The calculated volume of water (5 ml.) is 
collected when the temperature inside the flask rises to 148-150® (after 
90 minutes). Proceed as for n^Amyl ether and collect the fractions of 

S). 150-108® (10 g.) and 168-174° (10 g.). After 
distillation over sodium the yield of 25o-amyl ether, b.p. 170-171 *5®, is 
24 g. 

g- (61 of »-hexyl alcohol (b.p. 156- 
157 ) and 6 g. (3-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, and heat until the 
^mperature rises to 180°. Pour the reaction mixture into water, separate 
the upper layer, wash it twice with 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
then with water, and dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate. Distil 
irom a 50 ml. Claisen flask, and collect the fractions of b.p. (i) 160-221® 

221-223® (17 g.). Reflux fraction (i) with 4 g. of sodium 
and ^stU from the excess of sodium : 9-5 g. of fairly pure n-hexyl ether, 
fraction (in), are thus obtained. Combine fractions (ii) and (iii) and 
9^1 ^ sodium ; collect the pure n-hexyl ether (19 g.) at 


J“-58. ETHYL n-HEXYL ETHER 

“V P gram mols) of dry n-hexyl alcohol in a 
fo flask with fractionating side arm. Introduce 5-75 g. 

(0-25 g^m atoms) of clean sodium in small pieces and warm under reflux 
(as m Fig.///, 58, 1 but with dropping funnel omitted*) until aU the 
sodium has reacted {ca. 2 hours). Introduce 39 g. (20 ml.) (0*25 gram 

• Close the side arm of the haak with a email cork during the reduxing period. 
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mols) of ethyl iodide from the dropping funnel and reflux gently for 
2 hours; sodium iodide gradually separates 

for distillation and coUect the crude ether at 143-148 f ’ S')' Whe“ 
cold, fit up the apparatus as m 'Wig. 111,5$. 1. add a farther 5 g. 
(0-25 gram atoms) of clean sodium and warm untd aU has reacted . 
alternatively. aUow the reaction to proceed overnight, by which time al 
the sodium will have reacted. Introduce a further 39 g. (0 • 26 grain atoms) 
of ethyl iodide and reflux for 2 hours ; distil off the crude ether and collect 

the fraction passing over at 143-148 . Combme 
the two distillates. Remove most of the ii-hexyl 
alcohol still present in the crude ether by heating 
under reflux for 2 hours with a large excess of 
sodium : fit a bent tube (to act as a still head) 
to the flask and distil until no more liquid passes 
over. Distil the resulting liqiud from a few grams 
of sodium contained in a Claisen flask with frac¬ 
tionating side arm and collect the ethyl ?i-hexyl 
ether at 140-143°. The yield is 30 g. If the 
sodium is appreciably attacked, indicating that all 
the alcohol has not been completely removed, 
repeat the distillation from a little fresh sodium. 

Cognate Pbepakations 

Methyl n-hexyl ether. Use 204 g. {249*5ml.) 
of n-hexyl alcohol, 2 X 6-75 g. of clean sodium, 
and 2 X 35*5 g. (2 X 15-5 ml.) of methyl iodide. 
The yield of methyl n-hexyl ether, b.p. 125-126° 
is 42 g. 

Methyl n-butyl ether. Use 148 g. (183 ml.) 
of n-butyl alcohol, 2 X 6-75 g. of clean sodium, 
and 2 X 35*5 g. (2 X 15*5 ml.) of methyl iodide. 
The yield of methyl n-butyl ether, b.p. 70-71°, 
is 31 g. 


111,59. cyctoHEXYL ETHYL ETHER 

Prepare 16-6 g. of “molecular” sodium 
(granulated sodium) under xylene (Section 11,50,6) 
and replace the xylene completely by 100 ml. of 
sodium-dried ether. Attach a double surface con- 



Fig. iii, 68, 1. 


denser to the flask and introduce slowly, with frequent shaking, a solution 
of 66 g. of pure cycZohexanol in 60 r^. of anhydrous ether. Allow the 
reaction mixture to stand overnight to complete the formation of the 
sodio compound. Add 108 g. (66 ml.) of ethyl iodide : shake the mixture 
when the ether will boil gently. Allow the reaction to proceed for 12-18 
hours : a blue solid separates. Fit a bent tube (to act as a still head) 
and a condenser to the flask, and distil off the diethyl ether on a water 
bath ; then replace the water bath by an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) ^d distil 
as long as liquid passes over. Reflux the distillate (containing some 
unchanged cyckj-hexanol) with a large excess of sodium and distil again. 
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Finally distil from a well-lagged Widmer dask (compare Figs. II, 24, 2-5) 
oyer a little sodium. Collect the cyc/o-hexyl ethyl ether at 148-150'". The 

yield is 21 g. If the sodium is appreciably attacked, repeat the distiUation 
irom a fresh quantity of sodium. 


111,60. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ALIPHATIC ETHERS 

Chemically, the ethers are inert compounds. The important reactions 
are :— 

(i) After being dried with anhydrous calcium chloride, they do not 
react with sodium (compare alcohols and esters). 

(ii) They are not attacked by dilute acid or by alkali (compare esters). 

(lii) They generaUy dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid to give 

c/ear solutions, and are precipitated upon dilution with water. This 
test is canied out by adding 1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid to 1 ml. 
of the ether cooled in ice : observe whether the solution is clear and if a 
discolouration occurs. Add the solution to ice water ; the ori<»^inal ether 
should be precipitated and no sulphur dioxide should be apparent. 

have been stored for long periods, particularly in 
partly-filled bottles, frequently contain small quantities of highly explosive 
peroxides. The presence of peroxides may be detected either by the “ per- 
cbromic acid test of qualitative inorganic analysis (addition of an acidified 
solution of potassium dichromate) or by the Uberation of iodine from acidified 
potassium iodide solution (compare Section II,47.i). The peroxides are non- 
volatile and may accumulate in the flask during the distillation of the ether • 
the residue is explosive and may detonate, when distilled, with sufficient violence 
to shatter the apparatus and cause serious personal injury. If peroxides are 
found, they must first be removed by treatment with acidified ferrous sulphate 
solution (Section 11.47.1) or with sodium sulphite solution or with stannous 
chloride solution (Section VI,12). The common extraction solvents diethyl 

ether and di-uo-propyl ether are particularly prone to the formation of 
peroxides. 


Characteihsation of Aliphatic Ethbrs 

The low reactivity of aliphatic ethers renders the problem of the 
preparation of suitable crystalline derivatives a somewhat difficult one 
Increased importance is therefore attached to the physical properties 
(boiling point, density and refractive index) as a means for providing 
prehmmary information. There are, however, two reactions based upon 
the cleavage of the ethers which are useful for characterisation. 

1. Reaction with 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride. Ethers undergo 
cleavage with 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride in the presence of zinc chloride : 

ROR + (NO^lAHaCOa ^ {NO,)^CeH3COOR + RCl 

may be employed for the 
characterisation of the ether. The method is only applicable to sym- 

metncal or simple ethers ; a mixed aliphatic ether ROR' would yield 
a mixture of inseparable solid esters. ^ 
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Add 1 ml. of the alcohol-free ether to 0* 1-0* 16 g. of finely-powdered 
anhydrous zinc chloride and 0-5 g. of pure 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chlonde 
{Section 111,27,7) contained in a test-tube ; attach a smaU water ^n- 
denser and reflux gently for 1 hour. Treat the reaction product with 
10 ml of 1-5N sodium carbonate solution, heat and stir the niixture for 
1 minute upon a boiling water bath, allow to cool, and filter at the pump. 
Wash the precipitate with 5 ml. of 1-5N sodium carbonate solution and 
twice with 5 ml. of ether. Dry on a porous tile or upon a of filter 
paper. Transfer the crude ester to a test-tube and bod it ^th 10 ml. 
of chloroform or carbon tetrachloride ; filter the hot solution, if necessap^. 
If the ester does not separate on cooling, evaporate to ^yness on a water 
bath, and recrystallise the residue from 2-3 ml. of either of the above 
solvents. Determine the melting point of the resulting 3 : 5-dimtro- 

benzoate (Section 111,27). cr ^ 

2 Cleavage of ethers with hydriodic acid. Aliphatic ethers suffer 
fission when boded with constant boiUng point hydriodic acid : 


ROR' 4- 2HI —► RI + RT + HgO 

If the ether is a simple one (R = R'), the identification of the resulting 
alkyl iodide presents no difficulties. If, however, it is a mixed ahphatic 
ether, the separation of the two allcyl iodides by fractional distillation is 
generally difficult unless R and R' differ considerably in molecular weight 
and sufficient material is available. 

Reflux 1 ml of the ether with 6 ml. of freshly distilled, constant boiJmg 
point hydriodic acid (Section 11,49,2), b.p. 12&-128°, for 2-3 hours. 
Add 10 ml. of water, distil and coUect about 7 ml. of liquid. Decolourise 
the distillate by the addition of a little sodium bisulphite, and separate 
the two layers by means of a dropper pipette (Fig. 7/, 27,1). Determine 
the b.p. of the resulting iodide by the Siwoloboff method (Section 11,12) 
and prepare a crystalline derivative (Section 111,42). 

The physical properties of a number of aliphatic ethers are collected 
in Table 111,60. Some related heterocyclic compounds are included in 

the Table. 
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Ether 


Cliloromethyl methyl . 
Diethyl 

Cliloromethyl ethyl 
a-Chloroetliyl methyl . 
P*Chloroethyl methyl . 
aa'-Dichlorodiothyl 
P P'-Dichlorodiethyl 
Di-n-propyl 
Di-iso-propyl 
Di-n-butj’l 
Di-7i-amyl 
Di-iso-amyl 
Di-n-hexyl 
Di-n-heptyl 
Di-n-octyl 
Di-n-decyl 
Methyl n-butjd 
Ethyl n-butyi 
Methyl n-amyl 
Ethyl n-amyl 
Methyl n-hexyl 
Ethyl n-hexyl 
cyc/oPentyl metliyl 
cycloPentyl ethyl 
cyc^oHexyl metliyl 
cr/cZoHexyl ethyl 
Epiclilorohydrin 
Cineole 

Ethyleneglycol dimethyl 
Ethyleneglycol diethyl 
Diethyleneglycol diethyl 
Tetraethyleneglycol dimethyl 


Benzyl methyl . 
Benzyl ethyl 
Dibenzyl . 


Furan 

Te t rahy drofuxon 
Sylvan (2-methylfuran) 
Tetrahydrosylvan 
Dihydropyran . 
Tetrahy^op5Tan 
Dioxan 


B.P. 

.20° 

20^ 

”d 

59* 

1-070 

1-397 

34 

0-714 

1 • 353 

83 (d) 

1-026 

1-404 

73 

0-991 

1-400 

91 

1-035 

1-411 

114 

1-111 

1-423 

178 

1-210 

1-457 

90 

0-749 

1-381 

68 

0-726 

1-368 

141 

0-770 

1 1-399 

185 

0-785 

1 1-412 

171 

0-778 

1 -409 

223 

0-793 

1-420 

259 

0-801 

' 1-427 

288 

0-806 

, 1-433 

185*/5inin. 

0-815 

1-441 

70 

0-774 

1-374 

92 

0-749 

1-382 

99 

0-761 

1-387 

118 

0-762 

1-393 

126 

0-772 

1-397 

142 

0-772 

1-401 

105 

0-862 

1-420 

122 

0-853 

1-423 

134 

0-875 

1-435 

149 

0-864 

1-435 

117 

1-181 

1-438 

176 

0-923 

1-458 

83 

0-866 

1-379 

123 

0-848 


187 

0-906 

1-411 

266 

1-009 

1-432 

171 

0-965 

1-501 

186 

0-948 

1-496 

299 (d) 

1-042 


32 ' 

0-937 

1-422 

65 

0-889 

1-407 

64 

0-913 

1-434 

79 

0-855 

1-407 

86 

0-923 

1-440 

88 

0-881 

1-421 

102 

1-034 

1-417 
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ALIPHATIC ALDEHYDES 

Aliphatic aldehydes may be prepared: , . r 

oom.po.dtog ."M, Iho >Mol>ydo ^ "““"1 “ “ 

possible by distillation through a fractionating column, for example . 


CH3CH,CH,CH20H 

n-Butyl alcohol (b.p. 117*) 


K,Cr,0, and 
H,S04 [0] 


CH3CH3CH3CH0 + H3O 

n-Butyraldehyde (b.p. 76*) 


With higher alcohols appreciable quantities of esters (compare Section 111,82) 
may be formed. 

2 . By passing the alcohol vapour over a “ copper - chromium oxide ” catalyst 
deposited on pumice and heated to 330°, for example : 


CHjlCHjljCHjOH 

n-Hexyl alcohol 


CHjlCHjliCHO + Hj 

n-Hexaldehyde 


Small quantities of esters (in the above example n-hexyl n-eaproate 
CHjlCH^jljCOOlCHjljCHj) are simultaneously formed. This is an exceUent 

method for the preparation of aldehydes. ^ . n 

It is interesting to note that under the influence of alumimum a^xides (m 
alcohol or, better, in benzene solution) aldehydes produce the ester (Tischenko 

reaction) ; 

RCHO H- ECHO —► RC00CH,R 
3 . From ethyl orthoformate and the Grignard reagent, for example : 

CsHii^MgBr + CH{OC2 Hb) 3 —^ C5Hii«CH(OC^6)2 


n*Aniyl magnesium bromide 


C,H,i“CH(0C3H,), + H,0 

n-Hexaldehyde acetal 


Ethyl orthoformate 
(H.SO.) 


-f- CgHgOMgBr 


CfiHnOCHO + 2C2H5OH 

n-Hexaldehyde 


4 From nitriles by treatment with anhydrous stannous chloride dissolved 
in ether saturated with hydrogen chloride ; the ^ulting cr^ta^e aldimme 
stannichloride. [(RCH=NH 2 ) 2 ] SnCl, or (RCH=NH,HCl) 2 SnCl* is hydrolysed 
by warm water, and the aldehyde is isolated by distillation with st^m ot by 
extraction with a solvent (Stephen reaction), for example, for R = Cii^[Li± 2 )v 
i.e., n-amyl: 


CH 3 (CH 2 ) 4 CN + HCl 

n-Amyl cyanide (n-capronitrilo) 

CH 3 (CH 3 ).CC 1 =NH + SnClj, + 2HC1 
CH3(CH,).CH=NH.HC1 + H 3 O 


CH3(CH2)4CC1=NH 

CH 3 (CH 3 ) 4 CH=NH,Ha +Sna, 
CHjfCHJjCHO + NHjCl 

n-Hexaldehyde 


Formaldehyde is a gas, b.p. — 21®, and is usually prepared by the dehyd^ 
genation of methyl alcohol in the presence of heated copper or silver. By 
admitting air with the methyl alcohol vapour, part of the hydrogen is oxidised 
to give the heat necessary for the reaction : 


Cn 


[O] 


CH 30 H 


HCHO + HjO 
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It is luarketed as a 35-40 per cent, solution in water (formalin). The reactions 
of formaldehyde are partly tj^Dical of aldehydes and partly peculiar to itself. 
sSy evaporating an aqueous solution paraformaldehyde or paraform (CHoO) 
an amorphous white solid is produced ; it is insoluble in most solvents. When 
formaldehyde IS distilled from a 60 per cent, solution containing 2 per cent, of 
siilpluinc acid, it polymerises to a crystalline trimeride, trioxane, which can be 
extracted with methylene chloride; this is crystalline (m.p. 62° bp 115°) 
readUy soluble m water, alcohol and ether, and devoid of aldehydic properties : 



trioxane 

Upon heating^ the polymers, anhydrous gaseous formaldehj'de is produced 
(compare Section III,!?). By allowing a mixture of concentrated ammonia 
solution and lormalm to evaporate, hexamethylenetetramine (also called 
hexamxne, urolropine) C 6 Hi 2 N 4 is formed : 


4NH3 + 6CHjO 



+ 6H2O 


Hezamethylenetetramme 


Much of the acetaldehyde of commerce is obtained by the hydration of 
acetylene in hot dilute sulphuric acid solution in the presence of mercuric 
sulphate as catalyst; 

CH^CH + HOH —> [CH,=CH—OHJ ^ CH 3 —CH=0 

Acetaldehyde, b.p. 21 °, undergoes rapid polymerisation under the influence 
oi a little sulphuric acid as catalyst to give the trimeride paraldehyde, a liquid 
b.p. 124°, wluch is sparingly soluble in water. The reaction is reversible, but 
attains equilibrium when the conversion is about 95 per cent, complete ; the 

unreacted acetaldehyde and the acid catalyst may be removed by washing 
with water: ® 


H.SO* 

3 CH 3 CHO ^^ (CHaCHOla 

Acetaldehyde Paraldehyde 

Paraldehyde is inert to oxidising agents and exhibits none of the reactions 
of carbonyl compounds (compare Section 111,74) ; its constitution is similar 
to that of trioxane, with CH3CH replacing HCH. In view of the low boiling 
point of acetaldehyde ( 21 °) its preparation (and storage) is not conveniently 
carried out directly from ethyl alcohol or acetylene. When acetaldehyde is 
required in the laboratory, paraldehyde can be readily depolymerised by adding 
a trace of sulphuric acid, which immediately gives the equilibrium mixture 
and fractionating this to remove the acetaldehyde from the sphere of reaction • 
eventually all the paraldehyde is depolymerised. Another polvmeride 
metaldehyde (CH 3 CHO) 4 , a crystalline solid, is obtained by the action of 
hydrogen chloride below 0 °, best in ethereal solution. 

Aldehydes condense with alcohols in the presence of a catalyst ( 1 - 2*6 per 
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cent of an acid such as sulphuric, hydrochloric or p-toluene-sulphonio acid, or 
of calcium chloride) to yield acetals, for example : 


CH3CHO + 2C2H6OH 


CeGi 
■ ► 


CHjCHIOCjHsla + HjO 

Diethyl acetal 


CH3CHO + 2CiH,“OH 


P'ToIueno 
satphoDic acid 


CH3CH{OCiH/)j + HjO 

Di-n-butyl acetal 


III 61 „-BUTYRALDEHYDE 

Fit up the apparatus shown in Fig.7p.6I, I- The bf-tead flask is 
of 500 ml. capacity and the Hempel column is filled with J glass rings 



or with i" porcelain rings (1) ; the receiver is cooled in crushed ice or in 
cold water. Dissolve 56 g. of sodium dichromate dihydrate in 300 ml. of 
water and add cautiously, with stirring, 40 ml. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Place 41 g. (61 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol topther with a few small 
chips of porous porcelain in the flask, and the acidified dici^omate solution 
in the separatory funnel. Heat the ?^-butyl alcohol to boiling so that the 
vapours reach the lowest rings in the fractionating column. Run in the 
dichromate solution during about 16 minutes and at such a rate that the 
temperature at the top of the column does not rise above 80-86®. The 
oxidation to n-butyraldehyde proceeds with the evolution of heat, but it 
may be necessary to heat the mixture with a stnall flame from time to 
time in order to prevent the temperature from falling below 76®. When 
all the oxidising agent has been added, continue heating the mixture 
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with a small flame for 15 minutes and collect all that passes over below 
90°. Separate the small volume of water (ca. 2 ml.) from the distillate 
and dry the residue (29 g.) for 30-60 minutes with 3-4 g. of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate. Meanwhile detach the fractionating column from 
the apparatus and dry the glass or porcelain rings by washing with acetone 
and blowing hot air through them. Fit the column into a 100 ml. bolt 
head flask and arrange for distillation as before. Distil the dried dis¬ 
tillate slowly (1-2 drops per second) through the column and collect as 
n-butyraldehyde all that distils below 76°. The yield is 13 g. Pure 
n-butyraldehyde boils at 74*5°. 

Note. 

(1) The approximate dimensions of the packing are 2.’) cm. X 18-20 mm. Any 
other form of efficient fractionating column may be used. 

Cognate Prepakation 

Propionaldehyde. Use 34 g. (42*5 ml.) of n-propyl alcohol, and a 
solution containing 56 g. of sodium dichromate dihydrate, 300 ml. of water 
and 40 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. The experimental details are 
identical with those for n-butyraldehyde, except that tlie addition of the 
dichromate solution occupies 20 minutes, the temperature at the top of 
the column is not allowed to rise above 70-75°, and during the subsequent 
heating for 15 minutes the liquid passing over below 80° is collected ; 
the receiver must be cooled in ice. The yield of propionaldehyde, b.p. 47- 
50°, is 12 g. 

111,62. n-HEXALDEHYDE {Catalyst Metliod) 

Preparation of catalyst (“ copper - chromium oxide”). Dissolve 
10'4 g. of A.R. barium nitrate in 280 ml. of water at about 80° and add 
to this hot solution 87 g. of A.R. cupric nitrate (CulNOgla.SHgO}; stir 
the mixture and heat until a homogeneous solution results. Prepare a 
solution of 50‘4 g. of A.R. ammonium dichromate in a mixture of 200 ml. 
of water and 75 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88). 
To the ammonium chromate solution at 25-30° add the hot (80°) nitrate 
solution in a thin stream with stirring. Allow the mixture to cool and 
filter off the yellowish-brown precipitate with suction ; press with a glass 
stopper and suck as dry as possible. Transfer the precipitate of copper 
barium ammonium chromate to a large evaporating dish, add sufficient 
water to form a moderately thick pasto, and introduce pumice (4—8 mesh) 
with stirring imtil most of the paste has been transferred to the pumice : 
about 300 g. of pumice are required. Heat on an electric hot plate until 
the particles of pumice no longer adhere one to another. Remove some 
of the impregnated pumice (yellowish-brown) to a small evaporating dish 
and heat, by means of a Bunsen flame, with stirring imtil the colour 
changes through brown to a uniform black. The catalyst is now ready 
for use ; it is essentially barium - promoted copper - chromium oxide, 
together with a little cupric oxide, and will be termed the “ copper- 
chromium oxide ” catalyst ♦ deposited upon pumice. 

• It differs from the “copper-chromiuin oxide” catalyst described in Section VI,6 in 
that it haa not been extracted with 10 per cent, acetic acid—a process which prosuiuably 
removes some copper oxide. 

11 
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Pack the catalyst into a Pyrex combustion tube about 90 cm. loi^ 
and 15 mm. bore, and place plugs of glass wool at ^5 cm. mtervab ; i^ert 
into a tube furnace and adjust to a temperature of 330 ; full details of 
the complete apparatus are given in Section 111,72 and L 

Dehydrogenation of n-hexyl alcohol. Place 100 g. (122 ml.) of 
ji-hexyl alcohol in the dropping funnel (Fig.///, 72, I). Switch on the 
current for the furnace and, after 2 hours, aUow the alcohol to pass mto 
the tube at the rate of 1 drop every 3-4 seconds. The commencement of 
the dehydrogenation will be indicated by the production of white fum^ 
at the point where the combustion tube enters the condenser and by the 
passage of gas (hydrogen) in the “ bubbler at the extreme end of the 
apparatus. Place 0-1 g. of hydroquinone in the receiver to act as a 
“ stabiliser ” for the aldehyde. When all the 7i-hexyl alcohol has passed 
through the catalyst tube, remove the aqueous layer from the distillate, 
dry the organic layer with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
and distil from a lagged Claisen flask with fractionating side ®'^m 
(Figs.//, 24, 2-5). Collect the fraction which passes over at 125-135® 
(30 g.) (1). Upon redistillation, 21 g. of n-hexaldehyde (2), b.p. 127-129®, 
are obtained. 

Notes. 

(1) If the high boiling residue is transferred to a small Claisen flask and distilled, 
some n-hexyl alcohol passes over first, followed by n-hoxyl n-caproate (2 g.) at 

240-250** (mainly 245**). ,, „ 

(2) About O'l per cent, of hydroquinone should be added as a stabiliser 

since n-hexaldehyde exhibits a great tendency to polymerise. To obtain perfectly 
pure n-hexaldehyde, treat the 21 g. of the product with a solution of 42 g. of sodium 
bisulphite in 125 ml. of water and shake ; much bisulphite derivative will separate. 
Steam distil the suspension of the bisulphite compound imtil about 60 ml. of dis¬ 
tillate have been collected ; this will remove any non-aldehydic impurities together 
with a little aldehyde. Cool the residual aldehyde - bisulphite solution to 40-50®, 
and add slowly a solution of 32 g. of sodium bicarbonate in 80 ml. of water, and 
remove the free aldehyde by steam distillation. Separate the upper layer of 
n-hexaldehyde, wash it with a little water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate 
and distil ; the pure aldehyde passes over at 128-128*6®. 

Cognate Prepakations 

n-Valeraldehyde. Use 100 g. (123 ml.) of n-amyl alcohol, and 
fractionate the dried distillate. Collect the fraction of b.p. 98-110° 
(23 g.) ; upon redistillation, 20 g. of w-valeraldehyde, b.p. 101-105°, are 
obtained. From the high boiling point fractions 25 g. of 7t-amyl alcohol 
(b.p. 135-139°) may be recovered, together with 1 • 5 g. of w-amyl n-valerate 
(b.p. 206-210°). 

n-Butyraldehyde. Use 100 g. (123* 6 ml.) of 7i-butyl alcohol. The 
yield of Ti-butyraldehyde, b.p. 70-76°, is 38 g., and of n-butyl 7t-butyrate, 
b.p, 165-170°, is 2 g.; 40 g. of n-butyl alcohol are recovered. 

Propionaldehyde. Use 100 g. (124-5 ml.) of n-propyl alcohol and 
surround the receiver by a freezing mixture. The yield of propionalde¬ 
hyde, b.p. 48-49*6° (mainly 49°), is 35 g,, and of Ti^propyl propionate, 
b.p. 120-126°, is 1 g.; 30 g. of »-propyl alcohol are recovered. 
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IIL63. n-HEXALDEHYDE [Ethyl Orthoformate Method) 

The eth^'l orthoformate required in tliis preparation may be pre )ared 
by the action of sodium upon a mixture of cliloroform and dry alco lol : 

2 CHCI 3 + CCgH.OH -f GNa — 2 CH{OC 2 H 5)3 -}- 3 H 2 + GNaCl 

Preparation of ethyl orthoformate. Fit a 1500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask with a long (GO-80 cm.) reflux condenser. Make sure that the 
apparatus is thoroughly dry. Place 750 ml. of “ super-dry ” ethyl 
alcohol (Section and 123 g. (82 ml.) of dry chloroform in the 

flask. Add 52 g. of clean sodium, cut into small pieces, through the 
condenser in the course of 30 minutes ; when the reaction becomes 
vigorous, cool the outside of the flask by running water from the con¬ 
denser outlet. When all the sodium has reacted and the mixture has 
attained room temperature, filter off the sodium chloride through a sintered 
glass funnel. The filtration apparatus must be thoroughly dry, and a 
drying tube, filled with cotton wool, should be placed between the filter 
flask and the pump. Wash the solid on the filter with 50 ml. of absolute 
alcohol and allow the washings to run into the main filtrate. Distil the 
solution from a water bath through an efficient fractionating column in 
order to recover the excess of chloroform and most of the alcohol ; collect 
the distillate (about 600 g.) {A) in a filter flask protected by a drying tube. 
Decant the liquid remaining in the flask from a little salt which has 
separated, and distil it either from a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm or through an all-glass Dufton (or Widmer) column. A fraction [B) 
of low boiling point passes over fii*st, followed by the triethyl ortho¬ 
formate (triethoxymethane) at 14^146°. The yield is 35 g., but depends 
somewhat upon the efficiency of the fractionation. 

Carry out a second run with the recovered chloroform-alcohol mixture 
[A] : add 100 g. of dry chloroform and sufficient “super-dry’" ethyl 
alcohol (200-250 ml.) to give a total volume of 750 ml. Add 52 g. of 
sodium as before. Remove the excess of chloroform and alcohol as before 
on a water bath through a fractionating column, add the intermediate 
fraction [B) from the first run, and fractionate again. The yield of product 
b.p. 144-146°, is 45 g. 

n-Hexaldehyde. The apparatus required is a 1-litre three-necked 
flask, provided with a dropping funnel, a mercury-sealed stirrer and a 
double surface condenser (carrying a cotton wool or calcium chloride 
guard tube). Place 15 g. of dry magnesium turnings, 25 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether and a small crystal of iodine in the flask. Add 3 g. (2*5 ml.) 
of dry n-amyl bromide (Sections 111,35 and 111,37) and set the stirrer in 
motion. As soon as the reaction commences, add 100 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether, followed by a solution of 91 *5 g. (76 ml.) of dry w-amyl 
bromide in 100 ml, of anhydrous ether at such a rate that the ether 
refluxes steadily (about 20 minutes). If the reaction becomes too 
vigorous, coohng in ice water may be necessary. Reflux the solution for 
30 minutes in order to complete the reaction. Remove the source of 
heat, cool the flask to about 5°, and add 74 g. (83 ml.) of ethyl ortho- 
formate during about 10 minutes. Reflux the mixture for 6 hours ; then 
arrange the condenser for distillation and remove the ether on a water 
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bath. Allow the reaction mixture to cool. Add 375 ml. of ice-^old 
6 per cent, hydrochloric acid with stirring ; keep the contents of the flask 
cool by the occasional addition of a little crushed ice. When all the white 
solid has passed into solution, transfer to a separatory funnel and remove 
the upper layer of n-hexaldehyde diacetal. Hydrolyse the acetal by 
distilling it with a solution of 50 g. (27-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid in 350 ml. of water ; collect the aldehyde, which distils over as an 
oil, in a solution of 50 g. of sodium bisulphite in 150 ml. of water. Remove 
the oily layer (largely n-amyl alcohol) insoluble in the bisulphite solution 
and discard it. Steam distil the bisulphite solution until 100 ml. of the 
distillate have been collected : this will separate the remainder of the 
amyl alcohol and other impurities. Cool the residual bisulphite solution 
to about 45°, cautiously add a suspension of 40 g. of sodium bicarbonate 
in 100 ml. of water, and separate the resulting free aldehyde by steam 
distillation. Remove the upper layer (crude aldehyde) of the distillate, 
wash it with three 25 ml. portions of water, and dry it with 10 g. of anhy¬ 
drous sodium or magnesium sulphate. Distil through a short column or 
from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm, and collect the n-hexalde¬ 
hyde (n-caproaldehyde) at 127-129°. The yield is 25 g. 

111,64. n-HEXALDEHYDE {from n-Amyl Cyanide) 

Into a 500 ml. three-necked flask, provided with a mechanical stirrer, 
a gas inlet tube and a reflux condenser, place 57 g. of anhydrous stannous 
chloride (Section 11,50,27) and 200 ml. of anhydrous ether. Pass in dry 
hydrogen chloride gas (Section 11,48,2) until the mixture is saturated 
and separates into two layers ; the lower viscous layer consists of stannous 
chloride dissolved in ethereal hydrogen chloride. Set the stirrer in motion 
and add 19-5 g. of n-amyl cyanide (Sections 111,112 and 111,113) through 
the separatory funnel. Separation of the crystalline aldimine hydro¬ 
chloride commences after a few minutes ; continue the stirring for 16 
minutes. Filter off the crystalline solid, suspend it in about 50 ml. of 
water and heat under reflux until it is completely hydrolysed. Allow to 
cool and extract with ether ; dry the ethereal extract with anhydroiis 
magnesium or calcium sulphate and remove the ether slowly (Fig. //, 23, 4, 
but with the distilling flask replaced by a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm). Finally, distil the residue and collect the n-hexaldehyde at 
127-129°. The yield is 19 g. 

CooNATB Preparation 

n-Octaldehyde. Use 25 g. of n-octonitrile, b.p. 87°/10 mm., 57 g. of 
anhydrous stannous chloride and 200 ml. of anhydrous ether. Isolate 
the aldehyde by steam distillation and ether extraction. An almost 
quantitative yield of n-octaldehyde, b.p. 66 °/ll mm., is obtained. 


111,65. ACETALDEHYDE (from Paraldehyde) 

Assemble the simple fractional distillation apparatus shown in 
Fig. lit 1 • l-h© round-bottomed flask should have a capacity of 200 or 
250 ml. and the conical flask 100 ml. (Alternatively, a long all-glass 
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Dufton column may replace the Hempel column.) Place 50 ml. of paralde¬ 
hyde in the flask together with 0-5 ml. of concentrated sul])huric acid 
(which acts as the depolymerising agent) (1) and a few small fragments of 
porous porcelain. Cool the receiv’^er in crushed ice ; place a loose plug of 
cotton wool between the adapter and the receiver to diminish losses due 
to evaporation. Warm the flask very gently on a wire gauze (or, better, 
in a water bath at 50-60°) ; do not allow the temperature at the head 
of the column to rise above 30-32°. The distillation must be conducted 
very slowly in order that the fractionation may be efflcient, since acetalde¬ 
hyde and paraldehyde form a constant boiling point mi.xture, b.p. 42° 
(53*4 and 46*6 mol per cent, respectively). In practice it is found that 
most of the acetaldehyde distils at 21-25°. Stop the distillation when 
10 ml. of liquid remain in the flask : distillation to drvness inav result 
in an explosion. The resulting acetaldehyde, produced in excellent 
yield, is sufficiently pure for many purposes, e.g., for use in stud^dng the 
reactions of acetaldehyde. If it is not required immediately, stopper the 
flask loosely with a cork and keep it in the ice chest or in a refrigerator 
until required. 

To obtain pure acetaldehyde, the product must be redistilled. Clean 
and dry the 200-250 ml. flask first used, immerse it in cold or ice water 
pour in the crude acetaldehyde rapidly, attach the fractionating column, 
etc. Immerse the receiver in crushed ice. Heat the flask gentl^^ in a 
water bath and adjust the temperature so that the aldehyde distils 
slowly and at a uniform temperature. The temperature recorded at the 
top of the column may depend partly upon the temperature of the 
laboratory, if this is above 21°. Pure acetaldehyde boils at 21°. 

Note. 

(1) The sulphuric acid may be replaced by 1-2 g. of sulphamic acid (NH 2 SO 3 H) 
or by p-toluenesulphonic acid (P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 3 H). 


111,66. FORMALDEHYDE 

Formaldeh^^de is a gas, b.p. — 21°, and cannot obviously be stored as 
such : moreover, it polymerises readily in the liquid and the gaseous 
state. The commercial preparation, formalin, is an aqueous solution 
containing 35-40 per cent, of formaldehyde and some methyl alcohol. 
The preparation of a solution of formaldehj^de may be demonstrated by 
the following experiment. 

Prepare a coil of copper wire by winding several turns around a glass 
tube. Heat the coil in the oxidising flame of a Bunsen burner for 1-2 
minutes and plunge the spiral, whilst still red hot, into a test-tube con¬ 
taining a solution of 1 ml. of methyl alcohol and 5 ml. of water. Stopper 
the test-tube loosely, cool, remove the w'ire, and repeat the process two 
or three times. Observe the odom- of the solution and use it (or formalin 
diluted with water) to carry out the following tests. 

(i) Resorcinol test. IVIix 1 drop of a 0*6 per cent, aqueous solution of 
resorcinol with 1-2 ml. of a dilute solution of formaldehyde (about 1 in 
600) and pour this mixture carefully down the side of an inclined test- 
tube containing 2—3 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. A reddish-violet 
ring forms at the common surface of the two liquids. After a time, if 
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the solution is not too dilute, a white ring (consisting of a light flocculent 
precipitate), clianging to red violet, forms in. the aqueous liquid above 

the ring. 

(ii) Action of sodium hydroxide solution. Boil a few drops of 
formalin solution diluted with a little water ^vith 5 ml. of 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution for 5 minutes. Observe that no resin forma¬ 
tion occurs (compare acetaldehyde and other aldehydes). Devise tests 
to prove that the reaction proceeds in accordance with the equation : 

2HCHO 4- NaOH = CH 3 OH + HCOONa 

(iii) p-Naphthol test. Mix 3 drops of formalin, 3 ml. of 50 per cent, 
alcohol, 0-05 g. of p-naphthol, 3-5 drops of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and boil gently. The liquid soon becomes filled with a crystalline 
precipitate. Filter, wash, and recrystallise from dilute alcohol. Deter¬ 
mine the m.p. The condensation product is methylene di-p-naphthol, 
ra.p. 188® (decomp.) : 

HCHO + 2 C,oH/OH —> CH2(CJoH6^0H)2 + H 3 O 

(iv) Dimedone test. Treat a neutral or slightly acid solution of dilute 
formaldehyde with a small quantity of a 10 per cent, alcoholic solution 
of dimedone (5 : 5-dimethylcyc/ohexane-l : 3-dione) and stir. Filter 
off the precipitate after 15-20 minutes, and recrystaliise it from 
dilute alcohol. The condensation product has m.p. 189® (compare 
Section 111,70,2). 


111,67. HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE (HEXAMINE) 

This preparation illustrates another point of difference between 
formaldehyde and other aliphatic aldehydes. 

Mix 50 ml. of formalin, containing about 37 per cent, of formaldehyde, 
with 40 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) in a 200 ml. 
round-bottomed flask. Insert a tw'o-holed cork or rubber stopper 
carrying a capillary tube drawn out at the lower end (as for “ vacuum” 
distillation) and reaching almost to the bottom of the flask, and also 
a short outlet tube connected through a filter flask to a water pump. 
Evaporate the contents of the flask as far as possible on a water bath 
under reduced pressure. Add a further 40 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution and repeat the evaporation. Attach a reflux condenser to the 
flask, add sufficient absolute ethyl alcohol (about 100 ml.) in small portions 
to dissolve most of the residue, heat under reflux for a few minutes and 
filter the hot alcoholic extract, preferably through a hot water funnel 
(all flames in the vicinity must be extinguished). When cold, filter the 
hexamine, wash it with a little absolute alcohol, and dry in the air. The 
yield is 10 g. Treat the filtrate with an equal volume of dry ether and 
cool in ice, A further 2 g. of hexamine is obtained. 

Hexamethylenetetramine sublimes at about 260® and is very soluble 
in water. 
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111.68. ACETAL {Acetaldehijde DiethyJacetal) 

Place 50 g. of anhydrous calcium cliloride and 200 g. {323 ml.) of 
rectified spirit (95 per cent, ethyl alcoliol) in a Llitre narrow neck bottle, 
and cool the mixture to 8° or below by immersion in ice water. Introduce 
slowlj^ 125 g. (155 ml.) of freshly distilled acetaldehyde, b.p. 20-22® 
(Section 111,65) down the sides of the bottle so that it forms a layer on 
the alcoholic solution. Clo.se the bottle with a tightly fitting cork and 
shake vigorously for 3-4 minutes : a considerable rise in temperature 
occurs so that the stop]>er must be held well down to prevent the volatili¬ 
sation of the acetaldehyde. Allow the stoppered bottle to stand for 
24-30 hours with intermittent sliaking. (After 1-2 liours the mixture 
separates into two layers.) Separate the upper layer {ca. 320 g.) and 
wash it three times with 80 ml. portions of water. Dry for several liours 
over 6 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate and fractionate with an 
efficient column (compare Section 11,17). Collect the fraction, b.p. 101- 
104°, as pure acetal. The yield is 200 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

Di-/i-butyl acetal {Acetaldehyde di-n-bviyl acetal). Place 44 g. 
(44*6 ml.) of paraldehyde, 187*5 g. (232 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol and 5 g. 
of jj-toluenesulphonic acid in a 500 or 750 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
attach a reflux condenser, and reflux the mixture for 12 hours. Remove 
the small aqueous layer (about 1 ml.), wash with a solution of 2*6 g. of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate (to remove the acid), then with a mixture 
of “ 20-volume hydrogen peroxide and 10 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution at 40° (to remove the excess of aldehyde), and finally 
with water. Dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate and distil through 
an efficient fractionating column {e.g., a Widmer column, a Hempel 
column filled with i" glass rings, or a modified Hempel column—see 
Figs. II, 15, 2-5). The fraction distilling to 120° (75 g.) consists largely 
of n-butyl alcohol, the temperature rises rapidly to 183°, and the di-n-butyl 
acetal is collected at 183-190° (largely at 188°) ; there is a small high 
boiling point residue. The yield is 110 g. Upon redistillation, the acetal 
boils at 186*5-187*5°. 

111.69. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ACETALS 

Acetals are usually liquid ; they are almost unaffected by alkalis and 
are not attacked by metallic sodium nor by Fehling^s solution. They 
are identified by reference to the alcohol and aldehyde (or ketone if a 
ketal) which they yield when hydrolysed in acid solution. Hj^drolysis 
proceeds readily in dilute acid solution {e.g., with 3-5 per cent, acid) : 

RCH(OR')2 + H^O RCHO -f 2R'OH 

The rate of hydrolysis depends ux)on the solubility of the acetal in the 
hydrolysis medium. Acetals of low molecular weight are completely 
hydrolysed by refluxing for 5-10 minutes ; those of higher molecular 
weight, and therefore of small solubility, may require 30-60 minutes, but 
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the rate of hydrolysis may be increased by the addition of dioxan which 

increases the solubility of the acetal. -j i.* i. 

CAUTION. Acetals, like ethers, may contain explosive peroxides which 
must bo removed before distillation is attempted. The procedure to be 
adopted is similar to that described under Ethers (see Section 111,60). 

The experimental procedure to be followed depends upon the products 
of hydrolysis. If the alcohol and aldehyde are both soluble in water, 
tlie reaction product is divided into two parts. One portion is used for 
the characterisation of the aldehyde by the preparation of a suitable 
derivative (e.j/., the 2 : 4 -dinitrophenylhydrazone, semicarbazone or di- 
medone compound—see Sections 111,70 and 111,74). The other portion 
is employed for the preparation of a 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate, etc. (see 
Section 111,27) : it is advisable first to concentrate the alcohol by dis¬ 
tillation or to attempt to salt out the alcohol by the addition of solid 
potassium carbonate. If one of the hydrolysis products is insoluble in 
the reaction mixture, it is separated and characterised. If both the alde¬ 
hyde and the alcohol are insoluble, they are removed from the aqueous 
layer ; separation is generally most simply effected with sodium bisulphite 
solution (compare Section III,74), but fractional distillation may sometimes 
be employed. 

The formulae and physical properties of a number of common acetals 
are collected in Table 111,69. 
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TABLE in,69. 


ACETALS 


Name 

Formula ^ 

B.P. 

. 20 * 

20 * 

«D 

Methylal 


42® 

0-859 

1 

1-353 

Ethylal 

CHj(OC 2 H 5)2 

87 

0-831 

1-373 

»i-Propylal . 

CH2(OC3H,oc), 

137 

0-834 

1-393 

wo-Propylal 


121 

0-818 

1-384 

n-Butylal . 

CH 2 ( 0 C,H,«), 

181 

0-835 

1-406 

wo-Butylal 

CH,( 0 C,H ,^)3 

164 

0-824 

1-400 

n-Amylal 

CH,(OC5H„a)2 

219 

0-838 

1-416 

n-Hexylal . 

CH2(OC6Hj3*)2 

255 

0-841 1 

1 1-423 

Diinethylacetal . 

CHjCHlOCHala 

64 

0-852 1 

1-366 

Acotal 

CH3CH(OC2H5)a 

103 

0-826 

1-381 

n-Propylac©taI 

CH,CH( 0 C 3 H ,=‘)2 

147 

0-830 

1-397 

n-Biitylacetol 

CHaCH(OC^Haa )2 ‘ 

187 

0-833 

1-409 

iso-Butylacetal . , 

1 CH 3 CH( 0 C^H ,^)2 

176 

0-821 

1-403 

n-Amylacetal 

' CH3CH(OC6Hu«)2 

222 

0-839 

1-418 

Ethylpropylal 

CH 3 CH 2 CH( 0 C 2 H 5)2 

r) 

124 

0-823 i 


1 : 3-Dioxan 

^*C\^(CH2)3 

105 

1-034 

1-420 

Acrolein acetal 

CH 2 =CHCH(OCaH 5 )J 

125 

0-860 



II* 
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IIL70. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC ALDEHYDES 

The following reactions are characteristic of aliphatic aldehydes : 
those which are shared by ketones, due to the presence of the carbonyl 
group, are given under Aliphatic Ketones (Section 111,74). 

Use the acetaldehyde prepared in Section 111,65 * for the following 

tests. 

(i) Reduction of ammoniacal silver nitrate solution. Add a few drops 

of a dilute solution of the aldehyde to 2-3 ml, of an ammoniacal solution 
of silver nitrate {this contains the ion [Ag(NH 3 ) 2 ]'*‘} in a clean test-tube. 
A silver mirror is deposited on the walls of the tube either in the cold or 
upon warming in a beaker of boiling water. 

CH 3 CHO + 2 [Ag(NH 3 ) 2 ]OH —^ CH 3 COONH 4 + 2Ag + 3 NH 3 + HgO 
Note, 

Do not heat the silver solution or allow it to stand even for a few hours, since 
explosive silver fulminate may be formed. The ammoniacal soludon of sUver 
nitrate is prepared by treating 3 ml. of O'IN silver nitrate solution with very 
dilute ammonia solution dropwise until the precipitate which is first formed just 

redissolves. . . . • 

It is preferable to use Tollen’s ammoniacal silver nitrate reagent, which is 
prepared as follows : Dissolve 3 g. of silver nitrate in 30 ml. of water (solution A) 
and 3 g. of sodium hydroxide in 30 ml. of water (solution R). When the reagent is 
roejuired, mix equal volumes (say, 1 ml.) of solutions A and R in a clean test-tube, 
and add dilute ammonia solution drop by drop until the silver oxide is just dissolved. 
Great care must be taken in the preparation and use of this reagent, which must 
not be heated. Only a small volume should be prepared just before use, any residue 
washed down the sink with a large quantity of water, and the test-tubes rinsed 
with dilute nitric acid. 

(ii) Reduction of Fehling’s solution. Place 4 ml. of freshly prepared 
Fehling’s solution [made by mixing equal volumes of Fehling’s solution 
No. 1 (copper sulphate solution) and solution No. 2 (alkaline tartrate 
solution)] in a test-tube. Add 2-3 drops of acetaldehyde and boil the 
solution. A bright red precipitate of cuprous oxide is ultimately formed. 

CH 3 CHO -f 2CuO —CH 3 COOH -b CuaO 

Preparation of Fehling’s solution. Solution No. 1. Dissolve 34*64 g. of A.R. 
copper sulphate crystals in water containing a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, 
and dilute the solution to 600 ml. 

Solution No. 2. Dissolve 60 g. of pure sodium hydroxide and 173 g. of pure 
Rochelle salt (sodium potassium tartrate) in water, filter if necessary through a 
sintered gloss funnel, and make up the filtrate and washings to 600 ml. 

Keep the two solutions separately in tightly stoppered bottles and mix exactly 
equal volumes immediately before use. 

(ill) Test with Schiff's reagent (fuchsin aldehyde reagent). Add 
1 drop of acetaldehyde to 2-3 ml. of water, and to this solution add 
1 ml. of Schiff’s reagent. Observe the production of a pink or bluish-red 
colouration. 


Schiff’s reagent is a dilute solution of fuchsin hydrochloride (p-rosaniline) that 
has been decolourised by sulphur dioxide. This decolourisation is the result of a 


* If the temperature of the laboratory is above 20", n-butyraldebyde (Section 111,61) 
may be employed for all the testa with the exception of (vii). 
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reaction between the /)-rosaniline and sulphurous acid that destroys the quinonoid 
structure of the dye and produces a colourless compound. The aldehyde, by 

combining with the sulphurous acid, restores the quinonoid structure and hence the 
colour. 

By way of caution it should bo noted that free alkali or the alkali salts of weak 
acids T\ill redden the reagent like an aldehyde. It is also, of cour.se, reddened by 
heat or when exposed in small quantities to the air for some time. Mineral acids 
greatly reduce the sensitiv ity of tho test. 

Preparation of Schiff's reagent. Method 1. Dissolve 0-2 g. of pur© p-ro.saniline 
hydrochloride in 20 ml. of a cold, freslily-prepared, saturated aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide ; allow the solution to stand for a few hours until it becomes 
colourless or pal© yellow. Dilute the solution to 200 ml. and keep it in a tightly- 
stoppered bottle. If the bottle is not adequately stoppered, the reagent will 
gradually lose sulphur dioxide and tho colour will return. The solution keeps well 
if not imneces.sarily exposed to light and air. 

Method 2. Add 2 g. of sodium bisulplut© to a solution of 0-2 g. of p-ro.saniline 
hydrochloride and 2 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 200 ml. of water. 

(iv) Action of dilute sodium hydroxide solution. i\Iix a few drops of 
acetakleliyde with 5 ml. of water and add 2-3 chops of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution. Note that the solution acepures a yellow colour and 
that on boiling a cliaractcristic pungent odour (due to crotoualdchyde 
produced b}" way of the aldol) is apparent. 

H 

I - H.O 

CHjC^O + HCHgCHO — CH3CHCH.CHO -^ CHaCH^-CHCHO 

I 

OH 

Aldol Crotonaldehydo 

Now warm 2-3 drops of acetaldehyde with 3-4 ml. of 10-20 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, i.e., with excess of concentrated alkali solution. 
Observe the formation of a yellow aldehyde resin and the attendant 
peculiar odour. 

(v) Polymerisation, (a) Place 2 ml. of acetaldehyde in a test-tube 
which is immersed in a mi.xture of ice and salt. Insert a thermometer in the 
tube and observe the temperature ; remove the thermometer and wipe 
it with a clean cloth. Add a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid on the 
end of the thermometer to the acetaldehyde, remove the test-tube from 
the freezing mixture, stir with the thermometer for about a minute. Note 
the rise in temperature. Add 3-4 ml. of water, and observe the formation 
of a liquid polymer (paraldehyde) which is insoluble in water. 

(6) Dissolve 2 ml, of acetaldehyde in 5 ml. of dry ether, cool in a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt, and pass in dry hydrogen chloride gas 
for 30-60 seconds. The solid polymer, metaldehyde, may separate in a 
short time, otherwise cork the tube and allow it to stand for 10-15 minutes. 
Filter off the crystals. 

(vi) Sodium bisulphite test. Aldehydes react with satiirated sodium 
bisulphite solution to yield crystalline bisulphite - addition compounds : 

RCHO + NaHSOa RCH(OH)S 03 Na 

A condition of equilibrium is reached (70-90 per cent, of bisulphite 
compound with equivalent quantities of the reagents in 1 hour), but by 
using a large excess of bisulphite almost complete conversion into the 
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addition compound results. Since the reaction is reversible, the aldehyde 
can be recovered by adding to an aqueous solution of the bisulphite 
compound sufficient sodium carbonate solution or hydrochloric acid to 
react with the free sodium bisulphite present in the equilibrium mixture. 
Bisulphite compounds may therefore be employed for the purification of 
aldehydes or for their separation from other organic substances. 

The most satisfactory reagent is a saturated solution of sodium 
bisulphite containing some alcohol * ; it must be prepared as required 
since it oxidises and decomposes on keeping. Frequently, a saturated 
aqueous solution is used without the addition of alcohol. 

Prepare 10 ml. of saturated sodium bisulphite solution and add 4 ml. 
of the aldehyde : shake thoroughly and observe the rise in temperature. 
Filter the crystalline precipitate at the pump, wash it with a little alcohol, 
followed by ether, and allow it to dry. 

Treat a small quantity of the bisulphite addition compound with 5 ml. 
of 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, and note the odour. Repeat 
the experiment with 6 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

(vii) p-Naphthol test. Dissolve 0*2 g. of p-naphthol in 2 ml. of cold 
glacial acetic acid containing 2 drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
add a drop of acetaldehyde, shake the mixture, then warm for 6 minutes 
at 00° and finally to boiling. Cool the mixture, shake vigorously to 
induce crystallisation, or add 1 drop of 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol and 
shake again. Recrystallise the white crystalline compound (ethylidene 
di-p-naphthol) from alcohol; it should have a m.p. of 172-173°. 

CH3CHO + 2C10H7OH —. CHgCHCCioHeOHla + HgO 

Crystalline Derivatives of Aliphatic Aldehydes 

1. 2 :4-Dinitrophenylhydrazones. Small quantities may be pre¬ 
pared with the class reagent described in Section XI,7,4. A more satis¬ 
factory procedure is given under Aliphatic KeioneSy Section 111,74,1. 

2. Dimedone derivatives. Dimedone or 5 : 5-dimethylcyck)hexane- 
1 ; 3-dione f in saturated aqueous solution % or in 10 per cent, alcoholic 
solution gives crystalline derivatives (I) with aldehydes, but not with 


ketones. The reaction is : 

CO 

RCH 

CO 


/\ 

HjC CHH 

II 

0 



T 1 

+ + 

I 1 


(HgOji CO 

X 


oc 6 (Ch,), 

\/ 

CHj 



• This sodium bisulphite reagent Is prepared by treating a saturated aqueous 
solution of sodium bisulphite with 70 per cent, of ita volume of rectified (or methylated) 
spirit, and then adding just sufficient water to produce a clear solution. 

The bisulphite solution obtained by passing sulphur dioxide into sodium carbonate 
solution is not recommended since the resulting yellow solution contains free sulphurous 
acid which dissolves some bisulphite compounds. 

t Also termed dimethyldihydroresorciool and methone. The derivatives (I) are con¬ 
veniently termed formaldehyde 6is-methone (R = H), etc. 

t The solubilities in 100 ml. of water are :—19®, 0*40 g.; 26®, 0*42 a.i 60®. 1'19 g. : 
80", 3*20 g.; 00", 3-84 g. a » e . 
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- H,0 


CO 
HoC C 


CHR CO 



HC CH 


(HgO^C C(OH) OC C(CH3)2 


(I) 


(I) 


- H,0 


CH2 

CO 

H2C c 

I 11 

(HaOoC C 

" XX' 

CH 


CH, 
CHR CO 



CH 


C C(CH3)2 

CHo 


(H) 


The condensation products are almost insoluble in water, but can be 
crystallised from dilute alcohol. Dimedone is therefore a good reagent 
for the detection and characterisation of aldehydes. 

The alkjdidene dimethone (dimedone) (I) upon boiling with glacial 
acetic acid, acetic anhydride, h 3 *drochloric acid and other reagents 
frequently loses water and passes into a substituted octahj’^droxanthene or 
the “ anhydride ” (II), which often serves as another derivative. The 
derivatives (I) are soluble in dilute alkah and the resulting solutions give 
colourations with feme chloride solution ; on the otlier hand, the “ anhy¬ 
drides ” (II) are insoluble in dilute alkali and hence can easily be distin¬ 
guished from the alkjdidene dimedones (I). 

Add 0*1 g. of the aldehj’^de in 5 ml. of 50 per cent, ethanol to 2 ml. 
of a 10 per cent, or saturated alcoholic solution of dimedone.* If a 
precipitate does not form immediately, warm for 5 mintues; if the solution 
is still clear at the end of this period, add hot water until the mixture is 
just cloudy and cool to about 5®. Collect the cr^'stalline derivative and 
recr 3 ^stallise it from methanol - water or ethanol - water. 

To prepare the “ anh 3 ^dride ”, boil a solution of 0* 1 g. of the dimedone 
derivative (I) in 5 ml. of 80 per cent, ethanol to \vhich 1 drop of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid has been added for 5 minutes, than add hot 
water until the mixture is just turbid, cool and collect the “ anhydride ” 
by filtration. Recr 3 ’^stallise it from dilute methanol. 

3. Semicarbazones. For experimental details, see under Aliphatic 
Ketones, Section 111,74,2. 

For the preparation of oximes, phenylhydrazones and ;p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazones (where applicable), see under Aromatic Aldehydes, Sec¬ 
tion IV,135,4-(5. 

The melting points of some crystalline derivatives of a number of 
selected aUphatic aldehydes are collected in Table 111,70. 

• The reagent is attacked by oxidising agents with the formation of formaldehyde, 
hence it cannot be used for the detection of the latter (or of other aldehydes) in the presence 
of oxidising agents. 
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ALIPHATIC KETONES 


Aliphatic ketones may be prepared: 

1. By the oxidation of secondary alcohols with potassium dichromate and 
dilute sulphuric acid, for example : 


CH3(CH2)5CH(0H)CH3 

tfec.-Octyl alcohol (2-octanol) 


^ CH3(CH2)5C0CH3 + H^O 

Methji n-hoxyl kctono 


CH3CH2CH(0H)CH3 

fiec.-Butyl alcohol 

/CH^—CH,\ 

HgCC ■ >CHOH 

\CH2—CH./ 

cycZoHexanol 


[O] 




IH{CH3)2 

{^menthol 


CH3CHXOCH3 + H.O 

Methyl ethyl ketone 


[0] 


HoC 


—CH 




^^/CHo 

ch/ 

cyc/o Hexanon© 


CO + HoO 


CH3CH 


CH3CH 

/\ 

HgC CH2 



1 1 

HgC CHOH 

[OJ 

■ ■ ► 

1 1 

H2C CO -t- H2O 





I 

CH(CH3)2 

i-menthone 


2. By passing the vapour of a monobasic acid through a tube containing 
manganous oxide deposited on pumice and heated to 300-350°, the metallic 
oxide acting as a catalyst, for example : 

2CH3CH2COOH —(CHgCHJaCO + COaH-HgO 

Propionic acid Diethyl ketone 

If a mixture of monobasic acids is employed, the mixed ketone may be pre¬ 
pared, for example : 

CH3COOH + CH3CH2CH2COOH —► CH3COCH2CH2CH3 + CO2 +H2O 

Acetic acid n-Butyric acid Methyl n-propyl ketone 


Small quantities of the symmetrical ketones (CHglgCO and (CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 ) 2 CO 
(di-n-propyl ketone) are formed as by-products : these can easily be removed 
by fractional distillation through an efficient column. An excess of the cheaper 
reagent, acetic acid, is employed ; the resulting acetone is readily removed 
by washing with water and little di-7t-propyl ketone is formed under these 
conditions. 

3. By the ketonic hydrolysis of substituted acetoacetic esters ; this is brought 
about by the action of dilute alkali in the cold, followed by acidification and 
boiling. The free substituted acetoacetic acid is produced, which readily 
undergoes decarboxylation (since it has a carboxyl and a carbonyl group on 
the same carbon atom) to give a ketone, for example : 


Dilute N&OH« 

CH 3 COCHRC 00 C 2 H 6 -[CH 3 COCHRCOOHJ 

theo H^O. 


CH3COCH2R 


Thus if R = n-propyl (ethyl n-propylacetoacetate), methyl ?i-butyl ketone 
is produced. The preparation of this ketone is described in Section 111,152 
under Ethyl Acetoacetate. 
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4. By pyrolysis of dibasic acids or their salta to yield cyclic ketones. The 
glow distillation of adipic acid with about 5 per cent, of baryta affords cjjcIo* 
pentanone in good yield : 


CH2CH2COOH 

CHoCHoCOOH 




CHXH 




I >C 0 +C 02 + H 20 


111,71. METHYL n-HEXYL KETONE 

Assemble the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 13, 9 using a 500 ml. flask. 
If a two-way adapter is not available, the apparatus illustrated in 

Fig. Ill, 71, 1 may be employed ; a dropping 
funnel with a long stem is bent so that it clears 
the condenser and may be supported in a ring, 
although this is not usually necessary for funnels 
of small capacity. Place a solution of 22*5 g. of 
sodium dichromate dihydrate in 150 ml. of water 
and 30 g. (16 • 5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid 
in the flask, and add dropwise during about 30 
minutes 30 g. (37 ml.) of 5CC.-octyl alcohol (capryl 
alcohol) (1) with frequent shaking to ensure 
thorough mixing (2). Heat under reflux on a boiling 
water bath for 2 hours, and steam distil the mixture 
(using the same flask, compare Fig. II, 40, 1) until 
oily drops ceeise to come over. Separate the upper 
layer of ketone, wash it once with water, and 
dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate. Distil 
and collect the methyl n-hexyl ketone {2-octanone) 
at 171-174°. The yield is 20 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Commercial sec.-octyl alcohol may be employed. 
A slightly better product is obtained if the latter is 
redistilled: b.p. 177*5-180'6®. The distillation will 
remove the small proportion of ketonic impurity which 
is frequently present in the technical alcohol. 

(2) Vigorous mechanical stirring is preferable, particu¬ 
larly for large-scale preparations; a three-necked flask 
should be used. Thus for a preparation on four times 
the above scale, the addition of 120 g. (147 ml.) of sec.- 
octyl alcohol requires 1 ■ 6 hours and the yield is 110-115 g. 

Cognate Preparations 

Methyl ethyl ketone. Use the apparatus of Fig. Ill, 61 ,1 but with 
a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask. Place 40 g. (60 ml.) of fiec.-butyl alcohol, 
100 ml. of water and a few fragments of porous porcelain in the flask. 
Dissolve 100 g, of sodium dichromate dihydrate in 125 ml. of water in a 
beaker and add very slowly and with constant stirring 80 ml. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid ; allow to cool, and transfer the resulting solution 
to the dropping funnel. Heat the flask on a wire gauze or in an air bath 
until the alcohol mixture commences to boil. Remove the flame and run 
in the dichromate solution slowly and at such a rate that the temperature 
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at the top of the column does not rise above 90-92*". Shake the flask 
from time to time. A\ hen all the dicliromate solution has been run in, 
heat tlie flask gently and collect all the liquid which passes over below 
95 . Disconnect the flask, cool, and discaixl the contents. Clean the 
flask, transfer the distillate into it, and fractionate slowlj'. Collect the 
fraction, b.p. 78-82°, as method ethyl ketone. Pure methyl ethyl ketone 
has b.p. 80°. 

cyc/oHexanone. Dissolve 51 g. of sodium dichroinate dihydrate in 
250 nil. of water in a GOO ml. beaker and add carefully, with continuous 
stirring, 44 g. (24 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid. Allow the mixture 
to cool. Place 25 g. of cyc/ohexanol in a 500 ml. conical or flat-bottomed 
flask, and add the dichroinate solution to it in one portion. Shake the 
mixture to ensure thorough mixing and observe the temperature with a 
thermometer. Considerable heat is evolved in the oxidation. When the 
temperature rises to 55°, cool the flask in a vessel of cold water or under 
the tap ; sufficient external cooling should be applied to keep the temjiera- 
ture between 55° and 60°, I'.e., the tem[)erature must not be allowed to 
fall below 55° or rise above G 0 °. When the temperature of the mixture 
no longer rises above 60° upon the removal of the external cooling, allow 
the flask to stand with occasional shaking for 1 hour. 

Pour the reaction mixture into a 1-litre round-bottomed flask, add 
250 ml. of water, fit a still head and a condenser for downward distillation 
(Fig.//, 13, 3, but without the thermometer). Distil the mixture until 
about 125 ml. of distillate (two layers) have been collected. Saturate 
with salt (about 30 g. are required), and separate the upper layer of 
cyc/ohexanone : extract the aqueous layer with 25-30 ml. of ether and 
combine the ether extract with the cyc/ohexanone layer. Dry with about 
6 g. of anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate, filter the solution into 
a distilling flask of suitable size to which a condenser has previously been 
attached. Distil off the ether from a water bath—a beaker containing 
warm water is satisfactory. Distil the residual liquid from an air bath 
or a wire gauze, and collect the cyclohexanone at 153-156°. The yield 
is 16 g. 

/-Menthone. Dissolve 60 g. of sodium dicliromate dihydrate in 300 ml. 
of water in a 500 ml. bolt-head flask provided with a mechanical stirrer ; 
add slowly, while stirring the solution, 50 g. (27 ml.) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Introduce 45 g. of menthol crystals, m.p. 42-43°, in four 
portions and continue stirring the mixture. Heat is evolved and the 
temperature of the mixture rises to about 55° ; if this temperature is not 
attained, warm gently with a small flame to this temperature. A black 
spongy mass is first produced, which softens as the temperature rises and 
finally forms a dark bro^\Ti oil on the surface. The temperature falls as 
soon as the oxidation is complete. Transfer the reaction mixture to a 
separatory funnel and extract ^vith 100 ml. of ether. Wash the ethereal 
extract vnth 100 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
until the colour changes from dark brown to light yellow : three or four 
washings are usually required. Wash once with 25 ml. of water, and 
dry with a few grams of anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. 
Remove the ether on a water bath (Fig. //, 13, 4 but with Claisen flask) and 
distil the residue under atmospheric pressure. Collect the ^-menthone at 
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205-208° (38 g.). The distillation may also be conducted under reduced 
pressure : b.p. 98-100°/18 mm. 

111,72. DIETHYL KETONE 

The complete assembly for carrying out the catalytic decomposition 
of acids into ketones is shown in Fig.///, 72, 1. The main part of the 
apparatus consists of a device for dropping the acid at constant rate into 
a combustion tube containing the catalyst (manganous oxide deposited 
upon pumice) and heated electrically to about 350° ; the reaction products 
are condensed by a double surface condenser and collected in a flask 
(which may be cooled in ice, if necessary); a glass bubbler at the end 
of the apparatus indicates the rate of decomposition (evolution of carbon 
dioxide). The furnace may be a commercial cylindrical furnace, about 
70 cm. in length, but it is excellent practice, and certainly very much 
cheaper, to construct it from simple materials. 



Construction of the electric tube furnace. Secure a thin-walled iron 
tube, 78 cm. long and 2*8 cm. in internal diameter, and securely wrap it 
with asbestos cloth {ca. 2 mm. thickness). Wind the central 70 cm. evenly 
with 10 metres of nichrome wire of No. 30 S.W.G., and cover it with two 
thicknesses of asbestos cloth held in position by copper wire ligatures. 
Complete the insulation by wrapping a further two thicknesses of the 
asbestos cloth round the tube. Attach the two ends of the nichrome wire 
to two insulated connectors and then to a power point (e.^., 220 volt 
mains). The temperature inside a Pyrex glass tube placed close to the 
walls of the furnace is about 350° : some adjustment of temperature 
may bo achieved by removing one of the outer coverings of asbestos cloth. 
It is, however, preferable to connect the two ends of the nichrome wire 
to the mains through a small variable resistance (e.g., 25 ohms carrying 
2*6 amperes) * or to a variable ratio transformer (e.gr., “ variac,” type 
200-CMH t) or to a Sunvic energy control unit (type TYB).t The 

* An amnietor, reading to 1 ■ 5-2 ■ 0 amperes, should be placed in the circuit. 

t Supplied by Zenith Electric Ltd. 

X Supplied by Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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combustion tube may theii be placed in the furnace, and the temperature 
determined in various positions in the tube either with a Ion" nitro^en- 

preferably' witli a thermo-couple ; the temperature 
will be found to be constant over the central 40-50 cm. of tlie tube. A 
graph may' be constructed witli temperatures as ordinates and instrument 
(ammetei, variac or energy' regulator unit) readings as abscissae; 
such a calibiation is well worth while as it considerably' extends the 
utility of the furnace. 

Preparation of the catalyst. Fill a hard glass {e.g., Pyrex) tube, 100 cm. 
long and 1-5 cm. internal diameter, with pumice (4-8 mesh). Transfer 
the pumice into a thick suspension of about 40 g. of freshly precipitated 
manganous carbonate contained in a beaker. (The manganous carbonate 
is prepared by adding a solution of 38 g. A.R. anhy'drous sodium carbonate 
to a solution of 70 g. of A.R. cry'stalliscd manganous chloride, and filter- 
ing). Heat the beaker on a hot plate with vigorous stirring with a glass 
rod until most of the water is expelled, then transfer the solid to a sliallow 
porcelain basin and continue the heating, with stirring, until the lumps 
no longer cling together ; take great care to avoid local overheating. It 
is important to adjust the volume of water used in pre[)aring tlie sus¬ 
pension of manganous carbonate so that most of the latter is absorbed 
by the pumice ; if much water has to be evaporated, the manganous 
carbonate does not adhere satisfactorily. When many preparations are 
to be carried out, it is advisable to prepare a larger quantity of the 
catalyst in one operation. 

Description of apparatus and method of use. Pack the catalyst into 
a hard glass or Pyrex tube, 100 cm. long and 1 • 5 cm. in internal diameter, 
and hold it in position by means of plugs of purified glass wool (Section 
II, 47,4). Insert the glass tube in the electric furnace and fix it centrally 
with the aid of asbestos pulp inserted in the annular space between the 
two ends. Fit up the apparatus as shown in Fig. Ill, 72, 1 : note the 
constant pressure device in the dropping funnel (500 or 1000 ml. capacity) 
which permits the dropping of the liquid in the funnel at constant rate 
without the need of adjustment during the addition. Heat the pumice 
in a gentle stream of nitrogen for 8 hours at 360-400"^ in order to convert 
the manganous carbonate into manganous oxide, and then allow to cool 
in a stream of this gas. Place 740 g. (746 ml.) of redistilled propionic 
acid, b.p. 139-141°, in the dropping funnel, the tap of which has been 
previously lubricated with a “ hard grease.’* Heat the fuinace to 
about 350° whilst a slow stream of nitrogen is passed through the catalyst 
tube. After 2-3 hours adjust the stopcock so that not more than 30 drops 
of liquid per minute fall from the funnel into the adapter ; stop the 
stream of nitrogen during the addition of the acid. The apparatus 
requires very little attention, and the circulation of the acid over the 
catalyst occupies 48-72 hours. The distillate consists of two layers. 
Separate the lower aqueous layer, salt out the ketone with solid potassium 
carbonate, and add it to the main ketonic layer. Treat the combined 
liquids with small quantities of anhydrous potassium carbonate (1) until 
effervescence ceases (this both removes the excess of acid and dries the 
ketone), filter, and distil through a short column. Collect the diethyl 
ketone at 101-103°, The yield is 252 g. An improved yield may be 
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obtained by recirculating the distillate over the catalyst, but m practice 
this is rarely worth while. It must be remembered that on each occasion 
that the catalyst is allowed to cool, a slow stream of nitrogen must be 
passed through the apparatus to prevent the oxidation of the manganous 

oxide catalyst. 

Note. 

(1) All alternative method of worldng up the distillate, which has its advantage 
when dealing with volatile ketones or when it is suspected that conversion into the 
ketone is incomplete, is to treat the combined ketones with sodiuna hydroxide 
pellets until the mixture is alkaline. Should solids separate, th^e may be dissolved 
by the addition of a little water. The ketone is then separated, dried over anhydrous 
potassium carbonate, and fractionated. 

Cognate Peepaeations 

Di-n-propyl ketone. Use 880 g. (920 ml.) of n-butyric acid, b.p. 162- 

164°. The yield of ketone, b.p. 142-143°, is 285 g.* 

Methyl n-propyl ketone. Use 360 g. of glacial acetic acid and 176 g, 
(184 ml.) of Ti-butyric acid. The yield of methyl n-propyl ketone, 
b.p. 102-104°, is 75 g. ; 75 g. of acetone, b.p. 56-57°,f are also 

obtained. . . 

Ethyl n-propyl ketone. Use 296 g. (298 ml.) of propiomc acid and 

352 g. (368 ml.) of butyric acid. The yield is 214 g. of ethyl n-propyl 
ketone, b.p. 122-124°; the by-products are 98 g. of diethyl ketone, 
b.p. 100-102° and 66 g. of di-n-propyl ketone, b.p. 144-146°. 

Di-n-amyl ketone. Use 400 g. (428 ml.) of n-caproic acid, b.p. 204- 
206°. The yield of ketone, b.p. 222-226°, is 225 g. 

For the preparation of methyl n-butyl ketone and methyl n-amyl ketone 
by another method, see Section 111,152. 

111,73. cyctoPENTANONE 

Mix 200 g. of adipic acid intimately with 10 g. of finely-powdered, 
crystallised barium hydroxide. Place the mixture in a 1-litre distilling 
flask, fitted with a thermometer reaching to within 6 mm. of the bottom ; 
connect the flask with a condenser and receiver. Heat the mixture 
gradually in an air bath (1) to 285—295° during about 90 minutes and 
maintain it at this temperature until only a small amount of dry residue 
remains in the flask ; this requires a further 2 hours. The temperature 
must not be allowed to rise above 300°, since at this temperature the 
adipic acid distils quite rapidly ; the best working temperature is 290°. 
The c 2 /ck)pentanone distils slowly accompanied by a little adipic acid. 
Separate the ketone from the water in the distillate, and dry it with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate ; this treatment simultaneously removes 
the traces of adipic acid present. Finally distil from a fliask of suitable 
size and collect the cyc^opentanone at 128-131°. The yield is 92 g. 

* All the yields given refer to one oiroulation of the acid (or acids) over the catalyst, 
but can be improved by recirculating the product, from which the water layer has been 
removed, over the catalyst. With the higher ketones, the second circulation may result in 
carbonisation of the catalyst, thus rendering it inefficient. 

t The symmetrical ketones, produced as by-products in the preparation of mixed 
ketones, are separated by distillation through on efficient fractionating column. K 
acetone is a by-product (as in the preparation of methyl n-propyl ketone), some is lost in 
the washing process. 
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Note. 

(1) An iron saucepan with a layer of sand at the bottom is quite satisfactory : 
the distilling flask is immersed in the bath to witliin 2 cm. of tlie side arm. and 
two asbestos boards, cut to tit tho neck of the flask, rest on top of the batli (as in 
Fig. II, 6, 3). Somewhat better results are obtained if the bath is filled with 
nickel shot. 


111,74. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC KETONES 

Ketones, unlike aldehydes (Section 111,70), do not (a) reduce ammo- 
niacal solutions of silver salts, (b) reduce Feliling’s solution, (c) react-with 
Schiff’s reagent, (d) yield re.sins with strong sodium liydroxide solution, 
and (e) react witli the dimedone reagent. Jlost ketones which contain 
the —COCH3 grouping {e.g., acetone) {excluding those possessing the 

phenyl CgHg grouping} or those which contain the ^CO giouping as part 

of the ring {e.g., cyclohexanone) react with sodium bisulphite solution 
to an appreciable extent, Aldeii3’^des and those ketones which coinbine 
appreciably with sodium bisulphite react with hydrogen cyanide to form 

cyanohydrins : 

]>C=0 + HCN —^ ]>C(OH)CN 

The carbon}^ compound may be mixed with an aqueous solution of 
sodium or potassium cyanide and mineral acid is added, or the bisulphite 
compound may be treated with an equivalent quantity of sodium cyanide, 
for example : 

NaHSO, NaCN 

CH3COCH3 -^ (CH3)2C(0H)S03Na -- (CH3)2C(OH)CN 

Acetone cyanohydrin 

Most of the characteristic reactions of ketones (RR'CO) depend upon 
condensation with substituted amines. The reactions occur between the 
carbonyl group and the —NHg group of the substituted amine, and hence 
are also shared by aldehydes RHCO : 

]>C=0 + HjN— }>C=N— + HjjO 

Many of these are crystalline compounds of sharp m.p. and are therefore 
useful for identification and characterisation. These include the con¬ 
densation products with : 

(i) Hydroxylamine (NH 2 OH). The substance formed is termed an 
oxime, for example : 

(CHal^CO -h H2NOH —> (CHalgC-NOH + HgO 

Acefcoxime 

(ii) Hydrazine (NH 2 NH 2 ). The product formed is called a hydrazone, 
but since this derivative possesses a free amino group it can condense 
with another molecule of the carbonyl compound to yield an azine : 

ECHO 

RCHO 4- H 2 NNH 2 -^ RCH=NNH2 -^ RCH==NN^CHR 

Hydrazono Azine 


' ✓*<’ • 


jy Sri 




/; 
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This double condensation is prevented by the use of substituted hydr¬ 
azines. 

(iii) Phenylhydrazine (CeHsNHNHJ. Carbonyl compounds react 
with phenylliydrazine to give phenylhydrazones. These derivatives are 
largely oils {or possess low melting points) for many aliphatic aldehydes 
and ketones, but are generally crystalline for aromatic carbonyl com¬ 
pounds and also for cycZoaliphatic and heterocyclic aldehydes and ketones, 

for example : 

/CHj—CH^. /CHj—CH^v 

H.CC >CO + H^NNHCjHs — H^C^ >C=NNHC8H5 

\cHj-ch/ \ch,-ch/ 

cycZoHexonone cyc?oHexanone phenylhydrazone 

/NO, 

(iv) 2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazine (OgN-^ ^)-NHNH 2 ). The 2:4- 

dinitrophenylhydrazones (see Section XI,7,4) formed with this reagent 
are generally highly crystalline and almost insoluble in water (because of 
their high molecular weight) and are therefore eminently suitable for the 
detection and characterisation of carbonyl compounds. 

(v) Semicarbazide hydrochloride (NHgCONHNHa.HCl). This is one 
of the best reagents for the characterisation of carbonyl compoxmds since 
the derivatives, known as semicarbazones, are readily formed, are highly 
crystalline, possess sharp melting points, and are easily crystallised 
{e.g.y from alcohol or acetone) : 

RjRgC^O -b H2NNHCONH2 — RiR 2 C=NNHCONH 2 + H2O 

Semicarbazone 


The reagent is, however, more expensive than 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydr- 
azine. 

In order to obtain practice in the preparation of the above derivatives, 
experimental details for a few typical examples will be given. 


A. Purification of commercial cyclohexanone through the 

bisulphite compound 

Prepare a saturated solution of sodium bisulphite at the laboratory 
temperature from 40 g. of finely powdered sodium bisulphite : about 
70 ml. of water are required. Measure the volume of the resulting 
solution and treat it with 70 per cent, of its volume of rectified spirit 
(or methylated spirit) ; add sufficient water (about 46 ml.) to just dis¬ 
solve the precipitate which separates. Introduce 20 g. of commercial 
cyclohexanone into the aqueous-alcoholic bisulphite solution with stirring 
and allow the mixture to stand for 30 minutes ; stir or shake occasionally. 
Filter off the crystalline bisulphite compound at the pump, and wash it 
with a little methylated spirit. 

Transfer the bisulphite compound to a separatory funnel and decompose 
it with 80 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Remove the 
liberated cyclohexanone, saturate the aqueous layer with salt and extract 
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ifc with 30 ml. of ether. Combine the ether extract with the ketone layer 

j ^ anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate. Filter 
the dried ethereal solution into a 50 ml. distiUing flask (1). attach a con¬ 
denser, add a few fragments of porous porcelain, and distil off the ether 
from a water bath ; take the usual precautions against fire. Distil the 
residual cydohexanone using an air bath or an asbestos-centred wire 
gauze, and collect the fraction, b.p. 153-155°. The yield of pure cyclo- 

hexanone is 15-18 g., depending upon the purity of the sample of ketone 
employed. 

Note. 

(1) Alternatively—and this procedure is recommended—remove the ether with 
the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 13, 4. A slightly improved yield is obtained if a 
short fractionating column is used. 

Acetoxime 

Dissolve 5 g. of hydioxylamine hydrochloride in 10 ml. of water in a 
small conical flask and add a solution of 3 g. of sodium hydroxide in 
10 ml. of water. Cool the solution in cold or ice water, and add 0 g. 
(7-C ml.) of acetone slowly. Cool the flask, shake well, and leave over- 
night, during which time the oxime may cr^-stallise out. If no crystals 
appear, cork the flask and sliake vigorously when the acetoxime usually 
separates as colourless cr 3 'stals. Filter the crystals at the pump, dry 
rapidly between filter paper {yield : 2*6 g.) and determine the ni.p. (59°). 
Extract the filtrate with two 20 ml. portions of ether, and remove the 
solvent: a further 0*5 g. of acetoxime (m.p. 00°) is obtained. Rccrystal- 
lise from light j^etroleum, b.p. 40-60° {CA UTION : inflammable) to 
obtain the pure acetoxime, m.p. 60°. Acetoxime sublimes when left 
exposed to the air. 

cy^c/oHexanone Oxime 

Dissolve 2*5 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 4 g. of crystallised 
sodium acetate in 10 ml. of water in a small flask or in a test-tube. Warm 
the solution to about 40° and add 2-5 g. of cyclohexanone. Stopper the 
vessel securely with a cork and shake vigorously for a few minutes : the 
oxime soon separates as a crystalline solid. Cool in ice, filter the crystals 
at the pump, and wash with a little cold water. Recrystallise from light 
petroleum, b.p. 60-80°, and dry the cr^^stals upon filter paper in the air. 
The yield of pure c^c/ohexanone oxime, m.p. 90°, is 2-5 g. 

C- cycioHexanoae Phenylhydrazone 

Prepare a solution of phenj^lhydrazine by dissolving 1 • 0 g. of phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride and 1*5 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 
10 ml. of water; * if the resulting solution is turbid, filter. Add a 
solution of 0*5 ml. of cyclohexanone in 8 ml. of water to the reagent 

• The reagent may also be prepared by dissolving 1 ml. of phenylhydrazine in a solution 
of 1 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 10 ml. of water. This procedure is not so convenient as 
that from the solid hydrochloride because of the poisonous character of phenylhydrazine 
(both liquid and vapour). If the liquid is accidentally spilled on the skin, wash it at once 
with dilute acetic acid, followed by soap and water. 
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contained in a test-tube, cork the tube, and shake vigorously until the 
phenylhydrazone has crystallised. Filter the crystals at the pump and 
wash well with water. Recrystallise from dilute alcohol. M.p. 77®. 

Acetone Semicarbazone 

Prepare a solution of 1-0 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride 
(NHoCONHNHa.HCl) and 1*5 g. of crystaUised sodium acetate in 10 
of water in a test-tube. Add 1 ml. of acetone, close the tube with 
a cork and shake vigorously. Allow the mixture to stand, with occasional 
vigorous shaking, for 10 minutes : it is advantageous to cool in ice. 
Filter the crystals, wash with a little cold water, and recrystallise from 
water or dilute alcohol. The m.p. of acetone semicarbazone is 187®. 

Crystalline Derivatives of Aliphatic Aldehydes and Ketones 

1. 2 : 4-DinitrophenyIhydrazones. Small quantities may be pre¬ 
pared with the class reagent described in Section XI,7,4. The following 
procedure is generally more satisfactory. 

Suspend 0-25 g. of 2 ; 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 5 ml. of methanol 
and add 0-4-0-5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously. Filter 
the warm solution and add a solution of 0*1-0 *2 g. of the carbonyl 
compound in a small volume of methanol or of ether. If no solid separates 
within 10 minutes, dilute the solution carefully with 2iV sulphuric acid. 
Collect the solid by suction filtration and wash it with a little methanol. 
Recrystallise the derivative from alcohol, dilute alcohol, alcohol with 
ethyl acetate or chloroform or acetone, acetic acid, dioxan, nitromethane, 
nitrobenzene or xylene. 

The following reagent, a 0*25M solution of 2 :4-dinitrophenylhydr- 
azine, may be used for the preparation of derivatives of keto com¬ 
pounds. Dissolve 25 g. of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 300 ml. of 
85 per cent, phosphoric acid in a 600 ml. beaker on a steam bath, dilute 
the solution with 200 ml. of 95 per cent, ethanol, allow to stand, and filter 
through a sintered glass funnel. It must be emphasised that this reagent 
is not suitable for the routine detection of carbonyl compounds since it also 
gives a precipitate in the cold with certain amines, esters and other com¬ 
pounds : if, however, a dilute solution of the ketonic compound in ethanol 
is treated with a few drops of the reagent and the mixture diluted with 
water and heated, the precipitate produced with non-ketonic compounds 
generally dissolves. 

For the preparation of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazones, dissolve the 
carbonyl compound (say, 0*5 g.) in 6 ml. of ethanol and add the cal¬ 
culated volume of the reagent. If a precipitate does not form immediately, 
dilute with a little water. Collect the derivative and recrystallise it as 
above. 

2. Semicarbazones. Dissolve 1 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride 
and 1 • 5 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 8-10 ml. of water add 0 • 5-1 g. 
of the aldehyde or ketone and shake. If the mixture is turbid, add 
alcohol (acetone-free) or water until a clear solution is obtained; shake 
the mixture for a few minutes and allow to stand. Usually the semi¬ 
carbazone crystallises from the cold solution on standing, the time varying 
from a few minutes to several hours. The reaction may be accelerated. 
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if necessary, by warming tlie mixture on a water batli for a few minutes 
and then cooling in ice water. Filter off the crystals, wash with a little 
cold water, and recrystallise from water or from methyl or ethyl alcohol 
either alone or diluted with water. 

Note. 

When semicnrbazide is heated in the absence of a carbonyl compound for lone 
periods, condensation to biurea, KH/.’ONHXHCOXH^, m.p. 247-250" (decomp.) 
naay result ; occasionally this substance may be produced in the normal preparation 

of a semicarbazone that forms slowly. Biurea is sparingly soluble in alcohol and 

soluble in hot ^yate^. whereas semicarbazones with melting points in the same 

rang© are msoluble in water : this enables it to be readily distinguished from a 
semicarbazone. 

3. Oximes. The method given for semicarbazones (see 2) may be 
employed: use 1 g. of hydroxylamine liydrocliloride, 2 g. of crystallised 
sodium acetate and 0-5 g. of the aldehyde or ketone. It i.s usually adyis- 
able to warm on a water bath for 10 minutes. 

For water-insoluble aldehydes or ketones, the following alternatiye 
procedure may be used. Reflux a mixture of 0-5 g. of the aldehyde or 
ketone, 0-5g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, 5 ml. of ethanol and 6-5 ml. 
of pyridine on a water batli for 15-60 minutes. Remove the alcohol 
either by distillation (water bath) or by evaporation of the hot solution 
in a stream of air (water pump). Add 5 ml. of water to the cooled residue, 
cool in an ice bath and stir until the oxime crystallises Filter off the 
solid, wash it with a little water and dry. Recrystallise from alcohol 
(95 per cent, or more dilute), benzene, or benzene - light petroleum (b p 
60-80°). ^ 

4. Benzylidene derivatives. Compounds containing the keto- 
methylene group (—CHgCO) react w'ith benzaldehyde to yield benzylidene 
derivatives : 

RCOCH^R' + CgHsCHO — RCOC(=CHC6H5)R' 4 - H^O 

RCH2COCH0R' 4 - 2C6H5CHO 

RC(=CHCeH5)COC(=CHC6H5)R/ 4- 2H2O 

Cyclic ketones yield dibenzylidene derivatives. 

Dissolve 1 g. of the ketomethylene compound and 1*1 g, or 2-2 g. of 
pure benzaldehyde (according as to whether the compound may be re¬ 
garded as RCOCHgR' or as RCH 2 COCH 2 R') in about 10 ml. of rectified 
(or methylated) spirit, add 0*5 ml. of 5A^-sodium hydroxide solution, 
shake and allow the mixture to stand for about an hour at room tempera¬ 
ture. The benzylidene derivative usually crystallises out or will do so 
upon “ scratching the walls of the vessel with a glass rod. Filter off 
the solid, wash it with a little cold alcohol, and recrystallise it from 
absolute alcohol (or absolute industrial spirit). 

Experimental details for the preparation of oximes, phenylhydrazones 
and ^-nitrophenylhydrazones will be found under Aromatic Aldehydes, 
Section IV.135,4-d. 

Table 111,74 lists the melting points of derivatives of some selected 
aliphatic and cycloaliphatic ketones. 
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111,75. ACETONE CYANOHYDRIN 

Equip a l-litre three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer, a separa¬ 
tory funnel and a thermometer. Place a solution of 47 g. of so^um 
cyanide (or 62 g. of potassium cyanide) in 200 ml. of water in flask, 
and introduce 58 g. (73-5 ml.) of pure acetone. Add slowly from the 
separatory funnel, with constant stirring, 334 g. (275 ml.) of 30 per cent, 
sulphuric acid by weiglit. Do not aUow the temperature to rise above 
15-20° ; add crushed ice. if necessary, to the mixture by momentarily 
removing the thermometer. After all the acid has been added continue 
the stirring for 15 minutes. Extract the reaction mixture with toee 
50 ml. ])ortions of ether, dry the ethereal extracts with anhydrous sodium 
or magnesium sulphate, remove most of the ether on a water bath and 
distil the residue rapidly under diminished pressup. The acetone 
cyanohydrin passes over at 80—82°/15 mm. The yield is 62 g. 


111,76. n-HEPTALDOXIME 

Fit a 1-litre three-necked flask with an efficient mechanical stirrer, 
a double surface condenser and a thermometer. Place 115 g. (141 ml.) 
of n-heptaldehyde (1) and a solution of 87 g. of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride in 150 ml. of water in the flask, and stir the mixture vigorously (2). 
Introduce, through a separatory funnel fitted into the top of the reflux 
condenser by means of a grooved cork, a solution of 67 g. of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate in 250 ml. of water at such a rate that the temperature 
of the reaction mixture does not rise above 45°. Continue the stirring 
for 1 hour at room temperature. Separate the upper layer and wash the 
oil with two 25 ml. portions of water; dry with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate. Distil from a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-5) using an oil bath. A small fraction of low boiling 
point (containing n-heptonitrile and w-heptaldoxime) passes over first, 
and as soon as the temperature is constant the n-heptaldoxime is collected 
{e.g., at 103-10776 mm.) ; the temperature of the oil bath is maintained 
at about 30° above the boiling point of the liquid. The yield is about 
110 g., and the liquid slowly sohdifies on cooling and melts at 44^46° ; 
it is sufficiently pure for conversion into n-heptylamine (Section 111,121). 
If required pure, the heptaldoxime may be recrystallised from 60 per cent, 
ethyl alcohol (25 g. of solid to 70 ml. of solvent) and then melts at 53-55° 
the m.p. depends somewhat upon the rate of heating), 

2CH3(CH2)5CH0 -h 2NH20H,HC1 -f- NaaCOg 

—> 2CH3(CH2)6CH=N0H -f CO 2 + 2NaCl -h SHgO 

Notes, 

(1) The oenanthol should be dried and redistilled : b.p. 150 - 156 ° or 64-59®/16 mm. 

(2) The solution may be rendered homogeneous by the addition of ethyl alcohol, 
but the yield appears to be slightly diminished and more high boiling point material 
is produced. 


Cognate Preparation 

Methyl n-hexyl ketoxime. From methyl n-hexyl ketone (Sec¬ 
tion 111,71) in 90 per cent, yield. B.p. 106-108712 mm. 
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111.77. PINAGOL AND PINACOLONE 

Acetone is reduced by amalgamated magnesium largely to a bimolecular reduc¬ 
tion product, tetrametliylethylene glycol or pinacol (CH.,)„C{OH)C(OH)(CHo) • 

some isopropi/l alcohol is also formed : ^ ^ ’ 


2(CH3)2C0 f- Mg 

(Hg) 


(CH,)X’—0\ 

^ I 

O^ 

Jlagnesiuin pinacolate 


n.o 


(CH3)X—OH 
OH 

Pinacol 


Pinacol possesses the unusual property of forming a crystalline hexahydrate, 
m.p. 45°, and the pinacol is separated in tliis form from the unreacted acetone 
and the Oopropyl alcohol. The magnesium is conveniently amalgamated by 
dissolving mercuric chloride in a portion of the acetone ; mercury is then 
liberated bv the reaction : 


HgCL + Mg -V Hg + MgCl^ 

The anhydrous compound, pinacol, is a liquid ; it may be prepared from the 
hydrate by azeotropic distillation with benzene. 

Pinacol upon dehydration with acid catalysts {e.g., by distillation from GA'" 
sulphuric acid or upon refluxing for 3-4 Lours with 50 per cent, phosphoric 
acid or hydrated oxalic acid) is transformed into methjd -butyl ketone or 
plnacolone : 


CH 


CH 


3\ 


c 


^/CH3 


H* 


HO OH 

Pinacol 


\ca, 


CH 3 V 

^C—COCH 3 

('H/i 

CH 3 

Pinacolono 


f HoO 


This arrangement, known as the pinacol - plnacolone rearrangement, is 
general for 1 : 2-gIycols RR'C(OH) •C(OH)R"R'". The strildng feature of the 
change is the shifting of a methyl group from one of the glycol carbon atoms to 
the other. This interesting transformation is believed to proceed as follows. 
The glycol reacts with a proton to give the oxonium ion (I) ; elimination of 
water affords the carbonium ion (II) ; the carboniura ion may undergo a re¬ 
arrangement involving a ] : 2 shift of the methyl group with its electron pair 
(carbanion) to give the new carbonium ion (III) ; the latter loses a proton to 
give the product of the rearrangement, plnacolone (IV). 


CH 3 CH 3 

I I H* 

CH 3 —-C—CH 3 

I I 

OH OH 


CH3 CH3 

I I 

CHa—C-C —CH 

I (H 

OH ^OHj 

(I) 


. CH 3 . CH 3 

'I . 


- H.O ' -. ‘ A 

-U CH 3 —C-^C—CH, 


(ID 


H—O 



It must be pointed out that transformations of this type do not take place 
stepwise, as indicated above ; the ultimate change is equivalent to the simul¬ 
taneous separation of the hydroxyl group and attachment of the migrating 
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alkyl anion to the rear of the carbon atom from which the hydroxyl group ia 
removed, this carbon atom undergoing a Walden inversion. ^ 

The pinacolone may be employed for the preparation of tnmethylacetic 
acid (pivalic acid) by oxidation with sodium hypobromite solution : 


(CHjlsO—COCH3 


SNaOBr; 


H,SO* 


(CHalaC—COOH + CHBrg 


Pinacol hydrate. Place into a dry l-litre round-bottomed flask, fitted 
with a separatory funnel and an efficient double surface condenser 
(Fig. Ill, 71, 1) and carrying cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tubes 
20 g. of dry magnesium turnings and 200 ml. of anhydrous benzene. Place 
a solution of 22-6 g. of mercuric chloride in 100 g. (127 ml.) of dry A.R. 
acetone in the separatory funnel and run in about one quarter of this 
solution ; if the reaction does not commence in a few minutes, as indicated 
by a vigorous ebullition, warm the flask on a water bath and be ready to 
cool the flask in running water to moderate the reaction. Once the re¬ 
action has started, no further heating is required. Add the rema.inder of 
the solution at such a rate that the reaction is as vigorous as possible and 
yet under control. When all the mercuric chloride solution has been run 
in and whilst the mixture is still refluxing, add a mixture of 50 g. (63 • 5 ml.) 
of dry A.R. acetone and 50 ml. of dry benzene. When the reaction slows 
down, warm the flask on a water bath for 1—2 hours. During this period 
the magnesium pinacolate swells up and nearly fills the flask. Cool 
slightly, disconnect the flask from the condenser and shake until the solid 
mass is well broken up : it may be necessary to use a stirrer. Attach 
the condenser and reflux for about 1 hour, or until the magnesium has 
disappeared. 

Now add 50 ml. of water through the separatory funnel and heat again 
on the water bath for 1 hour with occasional shaldng. This converts the 
magnesium pinacolate into pinacol (soluble in benzene) and a precipitate 
of magnesium hydroxide. Allow the reaction mixture to cool to 60® and 
filter at the pump. Return the solid to the flask and reflux with a fi:esh 
125 ml. portion of benzene for 10 minutes in order to extract any 
remaining pinacol; filter and combine with the first filtrate. Distil the 
combined extracts to one half the original volume in order to remove 
the acetone : treat the residual benzene solution with 60 ml. of water and 
cool in an ice bath, or to at least 10-15®, with good stirring. After 30- 
60 minutes, filter the pinacol hydrate which has separated at the pump 
and wash it with benzene to remove small quantities of mercury compound 
present as impurities : alternatively, centrifuge the mixture in a basket 
centrifuge. Dry the pinacol hydrate by exposure to air at the labora¬ 
tory temperature. The yield is 90 g. ; m.p. 46-57®. This product is 
sufficiently pure for most purposes. The crude pinacol hydrate may be 
purified by dissolving it in an equal weight of boiling water, treating 
with a little decolourising carbon if necessary, filtering the hot solution 
and cooling in ice ; the recovery is over 95 per cent. 

Pinacol {teiramethylethyleneglycol), Pinacol hydrate may be dehy¬ 
drated in the following manner (compare Section 11,39). Mix 100 g. of 
pinacol hydrate with 200 ml. of benzene and distil; a mixture of water and 
benzene passes over. Separate the lower layer and return the upper layer 
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f ® the process until the benzene 

st late IS clear. Fuially distil the anliydrous pinaeol and collect the 
fraction boiling at 169-173" (50 g.). The pure pinaeol has m.p. 43", but 
on exposure to moist air the m.p. graduaUy falls to 29-30" and then ri.ses 
to 4o 46 wlien liydration to the hexah^'drate is complete. 

Pinacolone. In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask carrying a dropping 
fumiel and a connection to a condenser set for distillation, place 50 g of 
pmacol hydrate and 130 ml. of O.Y sulphuric acid. Distil the mixture untU 
the upper Ia 3 'er of the distillate no longer increases in volume (15-20 
mmutesj. Separate the pinacolone layer from the water and return the 
latter to the reaction flask. Then add 12 ml. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid to the water, followed by a second 50 g. portion of pinaeol hydrate. 
Kepeat the distillation. Repeat tlie process twice more until 200 g of 
pmacol hydrate have been used. 


Dry the combined pinacolone fractions over anhydrous magnesium 

sulphate and distil. Collect the pinacolone at 103-107" The yield 
is 62 g, 


Trimethylacetic acid. In a 2-5 litre three-necked flask, fitted with a 
thermometer a mechanical stirrer and dropping funnel, place a solution of 
16u g. of sodium hydroxide in 1400 ml. of water. Cool to 0" in an ice- 
salt bath. Add 240 g. (77 ml.) of bromine with vigorous stirring at such a 
rate as to keep the temperature below 10° (15-20 minutes). Cool attain 
ArP * ^Y^roduce 50 g. of pinacolone, keeping the temperature belowlo" 
Alter the solution is decolourised (ca. 1 hour), continue the stiiTing for 
3 hours at room temperature. Replace the thermometer by a “ knee ” 
tube connected to a condenser for distillation ; separate the bromoform 
and carbon tetrabromide (if present) by steam distfllation ; heat the flask 
with a powerful {e.g., a Fisher) burner. Remove the burner, cool the 
reaction mixture to 50", and add 200 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
cautiously through the dropping funnel. Heat the flask again; the 
trimethylacetic acid passes over with about 200 ml. of water When all 
the trimethylacetic acid (35-40 ml.) has distilled, a liquid heavier than 

brominated pinacolone) begins to pass over. Stop the 
distillation at this point, separate the trimethylacetic acid from the 
aqueous layer, and dry it by distillation with 25 ml. of benzene (the latter 
cames over all the water) or with anhydrous calcium sulphate. Distil 
under reduced pressure and collect the trimethylacetic acid 75°-80°/20 mm 
The yield is 33 g., m.p. 31^35". 


DIACETONE ALCOHOL 

Acetaldehyde (and other aldehydes containing at least one hydrogen atom 
in the a-position) when treated with a small quantity of dilute sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution or other basic catalyst gives a good yield of aldol (fl-hvdroxv- 
n-butyraldehyde) (I), which readily loses water, either by heating the isolated 
aldoi alone or with a trace of mineral acid, to form crotonaldehyde (II) : 

CHjCHO + HCH.CHO “ CH,CH(OH)CH,CHO CH3CH=CHCHO 

(I) (H) 
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With concentrated alkali, a resin is formed from repeated aldol condensations 
between aldol, crotonaldehyde and acetaldehyde. A similar condensation 
occurs with acetone (b.p. 56'*). but the equilibnum mixture contains only a 
few per cent, of diacetone alcohol (III), b.p. 166° : 

Ba(OH}, 

(CHgl^CO+HCH 2 COCH 3 ^- (CH 3 ) 2 C(OH}OH 2 COCH 3 (HI) 

However, by using a special technique (boiling flask, containing acetone, 
attached to a Soxhlet apparatus filled with barium hydroxide, surmounted 
by a double surface condenser) and taking advantage of the fact that the dis¬ 
sociation of the diacetone alcohol to acetone proceeds extremely slowly in the 
absence of barium hydroxide, it is possible to prepare compound (III) satis¬ 
factorily. Solid barium hj'droxide acts as a catalyst in the reaction ; its 
solubiUty in acetone is very small. The liquid returning to the flask, heated on 
a water bath, contains the alcohol in small concentration; this remains in the 
boiling flask and only the much more volatile acetone passes into the Soxhlet 
apparatus and is recycled. After about 4 days the concentration of (III) in 
the boiling flask is 70-80 per cent., and can be easily separated from the acetone 
by fractional distillation. 

Fit a 1-litre round-bottomed flask with a rubber stopper carrying a 
large Soxhlet extractor (Fig.//, 44, 4), and attach an efficient double 
surface condenser to the latter. Place 695 g. (750 ml.) of commercial 
acetone, preferably dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate, and a 
few fragments of porous porcelain in the flask. Insert two large paper 
thimbles in the Soxhlet apparatus, one above the other ; fill each about 
three-quarters full with barium hydroxide and fill the remainder of the 
space with glass wool (1). Heat the flask on a water bath or steam bath 
so that the acetone refluxes back into the extractor rather rapidly. 
Continue the heating until the acetone no longer refluxes when the flask 
is almost completely immersed in the boiling water bath (72—120 hours). 
The refluxing may be interrupted at any time for as long as desired without 
influencing the preparation. Equip the flask with a fractionating column 
attached to an efficient double surface condenser set for downward 
distillation. Immerse the flask in an oil bath and raise the temperature 
gradually to 125° ; maintain this temperature as long as acetone distils 
over. The recovery of acetone is complete when the temperature at 
the top of the column is about 70°. Distil the residue (2) from a Claisen 
flask under diminished pressure (3) ; a little acetone passes over first, 
followed by the diacetone alcohol at 71-74°/23 mm. (or 62-64°/13 mm.). 
The yield is 450 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If the outlet of the siphon tube at the bottom of the Soxhlet apparatus is 
well plugged with cotton wool so that no finely-divided barium hydroxide can pass 
into the flask, the barium hydroxide may be placed directly into the extractor 
until the latter is three-quarters full; the remaining space is filled with glass wool. 

If crystallised barium hydroxide (Ba( 0 H)|, 8 H 30 ) is employed, this becomes 
dehydrated after one run ; the anhydrous compound is just as satisfactory and may 
be used repeatedly. 

(2) The residual liquid contains about 95 per cent, of diacetone alcohol and is 
satisfactory for the preparation of mesityl oxide (Section 111,79). 

(3) Diacetone alcohol partially decomposes when distilled under normal pressure. 
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111,79 


MESITYL OXIDE 


^ Diacetone alcohol is readily dehydrated by adding a very small quantity of 
iodin6 n.s und distilling slowly i ^ 


(CH3)2C(0H)CH2C0CH3 —^ {CH3)2C=CHC0CH3 + H.O 
The product, an ap-imsatnrated ketone, is known as mesityl oxide. 

Fit a 750 ml. round-bottomed flask with a fractionating column attached 
to a condenser set for downward distillation. Place 500 g. of diacetone 
alcohol (the crude product is quite satisfactory), 0-1 g. of iodine and a 
few fragments of porous porcelain in the flask. Distil slowly with a small 

^ collect the foUowing fractions : 

(a) 56-80 (acetone and a little mesityl oxide) ; (6) 80-126® (two layers 

water and mesityl oxide) ; and (c) 126-131“ (mesityl oxide). Whilst 
fraction (c) is distilling, separate the water from fraction (6), dry witli 
anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and 

CTactionate from a small flask; collect the mesityl oxide at 120-131® 
The yield is about 400 g. 
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SATURATED ALIPHATIC MONOBASIC ACIDS 

Saturated aliphatic acids may be prepared :— 

1. By oxidation of primary alcohols with alkaline potassium permanganate 
solution or with a dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, for example : 


(CHal^CHCH^OH 
t'so-Butyl alcohol 


KMnO, 

[Op 


(CHjjjCHCOOH + HjO 

wo-Butyric acid 


(CHjjjCHCHjCHjOH 
iVoAinyl alcohol 


dil.HtSO* 


(CHjj^CHCHjCOOH 
ifoValeric acid 

(+ {CH3)jCHCHjCOOCH2CH2CH(CH3)j) 

ttfoAmyl idovalerate 

The {)xidation with excess of dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid is not always 
satisfactory for alcohols higher than n-propyl because of the attendant pro¬ 
duction of appreciable amounts of esters : indeed by using a fairly high con¬ 
centration of sulphuric acid, good yields of esters are obtained since esterification 
takes place at once, even in the cold, as long as an excess of alcohol is present, 

for example : 

GCiHg^OH 4- 2Na2Cr207 + 8H2SO4 —► 3 C 3 H 7 “COOC 4 H 9 “ 
n-Butyl alcohol n-Butyl-n-butyrate 

+ 202(804)3 + 2Na2S04 + I4H2O 

2. By oxidation of aldehydes w'ith potassium permanganate solution, for 
example : 

3 C„H, 3 «CH 0 +2KMn03 + H3SO4—> 3 C 3 H, 3 «C 00 H +K 3 S 03 + 2 Mn 03 +H 30 

n-Heptaldohyde n-Heptoic acid 

3. By hydrolysis of alkyl cyanides (or nitriles) * with alkali hydroxide solu¬ 
tions, for example : 

OH" _ 

C 4 H 9 «CN 4- 2 H 2 O —► C 4 H 9 «C 00 H 4 - NH 3 

n»Butyl cyanide n*VaIeric acid 

4. By the action of carbon dioxide upon a suitable Grignard reagent, for 
example : 

COt« then 

C 2 H 3 CHCICH 3 4 -Mg —> C 2 H 5 CH(MgCl)CH 3 C 2 H 6 CH(COOH)CH 3 

sec.-Butyl chloride d/-Methylethylacetic acid 


5. By hydrolysis of substituted malonic esters with 60 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide, followed by decarboxylation of the resulting malonic acid by 
heating above the m.p, or, better, by rendering the aqueous solution of the 
potassium salt of the dibasic acid strongly acid and refluxing the mixture, for 
example : 


CiHgaBr 4- CH2(COOC2H6) 

C 4 H 3 aCH(COOH )2 (as salt) 

n*Butylmalonic acid 


N&OG.H. 
-- 


H,SO« 

-> 

and heat 


C4H9«CH(COOC2H5)2 

Diethyl n-butylmalonate 

CiHgaCHsCOOH 
n«Caproic acid 


60 %KOH 
— > 


• These are readily available from the interaction of al^l halides with sodium or potas* 
slum cyanide in aqueous-alcoholic solution (compare Section 111,113). 
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ni*80. isoBUTYRIC ACID 

Place a mixture of 50 g. of iVobutyl alcohol aud a solution of 15 g. of 
sodium carbonate in 150 ml. of water in a 4-litre rounci-bottoraed flask. 
Add a solution of 140 g. of potassium permanganate in 2750 ml. of water, 
with vigorous stirring, during 3-4 hours. Continue tlie stirring and cool 
the mixture to 4-5° by immersion in a bath of ice water. Allow the 
reaction mixture to attain room temperature gradually. After 12 hours, 
filter off (or, preferably, centrifuge) the precipitated manganese dioxide, 
evaporate the filtrate on a water bath to about 150 ml., and then cool. 
Cover the solution with a layer of ether and acidify with dilute sulphuric 
acid. Separate the ether layer and extract the aqueous layer two or 
three times with 50 ml. j>ortions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal 
extracts over anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate, remove the ether 
on a water bath, and fractionate the residual liquid. Collect the iso- 
butyric acid at 153-155°. The yield is 45 g. 

n-Valeric acid may be similarly prepared utilising the following quan¬ 
tities : 75 g. n-amyl alcohol (Eastman Kodak product, redistilled), 19 g. 
of sodium carbonate in 190 ml. of water, 220 g. of potassium permanganate 
in 4,500 ml. of water. Use a 5- or 6-litre flask. Concentrate the filtered 
aqueous solution either by evaporation on a water bath or by distillation 
under reduced pressure. Isolate the n-valeric acid as detailed above for 
wobutyric acid. The yield is 55 g., b.p. 182-185°. 


CooxATE Preparations 

jsoValeric acid. Prepare dilute sulphuric acid by adding 140 ml. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously and with stirring to 85 ml. of 
water; cool and add 80 g. (99 ml.) of redistilled /soamyl alcohol. Place 
a solution of 200 g. of crj^stallised sodium dichromate in 400 ml. of water 
in a 1-litre (or 1-5 litre) round-bottomed flask and attach an efficient 
reflux condenser. Add the sulphuric acid solution of the isoamyl alcohol 
in small portions through the top of the condenser ; * shake the apparatus 
vigorously after each addition. No heating is required as the heat of 
the reaction will suffice to keep the mixture hot. It is important to 
shake the flask well immediately after each addition and not to add a 
further portion of alcohol until the previous one has reacted ; if the 
reaction should become violent, immerse the flask momentarily in ice 
water. The addition occupies 2-2*5 hours. When all the tsoamyl 
alcohol has been introduced, reflux the mixture gently for 30 minutes, 
and then allow to cool. Arrange the flask for distillation (compare 
Fig. 77,7,3, 3, but with the thermometer omitted) and collect about 
350 ml. of distillate. The latter consists of a mixture of water, isovaleric 
acid and isoamyl isovalerate. Add 30 g. of potassium {not sodium) 
hydroxide pellets to the distillate and shake until dissolved. Transfer 
to a separatory funnel and remove the upper layer of ester (16 g ) Treat 
the aqueous layer contained in a beaker with 30 ml. of dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 : 1 hy volume) and extract the liberated isovaleric acid with two 


.•ff preferred, a 1 *5 litre three-necked Hask, equipped witli a dropping funnel, mechanical 
stirrer and refli^ condenser, may be used and the obvious raodiBcations of technique 
introduced. This procedure is recommended. ^ 
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50 ml. portions of carbon tetrachloride. Keep the carbon tetrachloride 
extract (H). 

^J'o obtain a maximum yield of the acid it is necessary to hydrolyse the 
l )3 -product, isoamyl uovalerate : this is most economically effected with 
methyl alcoholic sodium hydroxide. Place a mixture of 20 g. of sodium 
hydroxide pellets, 25 ml. of water and 225 ml, of methyl alcohol in a 
500 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux (double surface) con¬ 
denser, warm until the sodium hydroxide dissolves, add the ester layer 
and retlux the mixture for a period of 15 minutes. Rearrange the flask 
for distillation (Fig.//, 13, 3) and distil off the methyl alcohol until the 
residue becomes pasty. Then add about 200 ml. of water and continue 
the distillation until the temperature reaches 98-100°. Pour the residue 
in the flask, consisting of an aqueous solution of sodium wovalerate, 
into a 600 ml. beaker and add sufficient water to dissolve any solid which 
sei)arates. Add slowly, with stirring, a solution of 15 ml. of concentrated 
suliihuric acid in 50 ml. of water, and extract the liberated acid with 
25 ml. of carbon tetrachloride. Combine this extract with extract (A), 
dry with a little anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate, and distil 
off the carbon tetrachloride (Fig. II, 13, 4 ; 150 ml. distilling or Claisen 
flask), and then distil the residue. Collect the isovaleric acid 172-176°. 
The yield is 56 g. 

isoButyric acid. This acid may also be prepared, although in smaller 
yield, by the oxidation of isobutyl alcohol with acidified dichromate 
.solution. Place a solution of 200 g. of crystallised sodium dichromate 
in 400 ml. of water in a 1-5-litre three-necked flask equipped with a 
dropping funnel, mechanical stirrer and reflux condenser. Dissolve 
67-5 g. (84 ml.) of redistilled laobutyl alcohol in cold dilute sulphuric 
acid prepared from 140 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 85 ml. of 
water ; pour the solution into the dropping funnel. Add the sulphuric 
acid solution of the i>obutyl alcohol to the stirred sodium dichromate 
solution at such a rate that the exothermic reaction is under control 
(1*5-2 hours). Reflux the mixture for 30 minutes and then distil; 
collect about 400 ml. of distillate. Saturate the distillate with salt, and 
extract it with three 75 ml. portions of ether. Shake the combined 
etliereal extracts with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the 
aqueous solution remains alkaline. Acidify the aqueous extract with 
dilute sulphuric acid, saturate with salt, and extract with three 50 ml. 
portions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal solutions resulting from 
the last extraction with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the 
ether, and distil the residue (air bath). The yield of pure isobutyric 
acid, b.p. 164°, is 30 g. 


111,81. n-HEPTOIC ACID* 

Place 700 ml. of water and 161 g. (87*6 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a 1500 ml. flask. Introduce a mechanical stirrer into the flask 
and cool the latter in an ice bath. When the temperature is below 15°, 
add 86*6 g. (105 ml.) of redistilled n-heptaldehyde (b.p. 151-166° or 


* Also tormed n>heptanoic acid, n-heptylic acid, and oenanthio acid. 
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40-42 /lO mm.), followed by 85 g. of potassium permanganate in 10-15 g. 
portions. Add the permanganate at such a rate that the tem|)erature 
does not rise above 20° (ca. 1 hour). Pass sulphur dioxide into the solu¬ 
tion (or add sodium bisulphite) until the precipitated manganese dioxide 
just dissolves and the solution is clear. Separate the oily layer, wash it 
with water, and then dry with anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. 
Distil through a short well-lagged fractionating column, and collect the 
crude «-heptoic acid at 215-224° (75 g.). Purify the crude acid by dis¬ 
solving it in a solution of 35 g. of sodium hydroxide in 175 ml. of water, 
and steam distil from a 500 ml. flask until a test portion is free from oil. 
Cool the solution remaining in the flask to room temperature and acidify 
cautiously with 96 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Separate the 
liberated oenanthic acid, dry with anhydrous sodium or magnesium 

sulphate, and fractionate as beiore. Collect the pure 7 i-heptoic acid 
(65 g.) at 218-222°. 

III.82. n-BUTYL n-BUTYRATE 

Fit a 1-litre three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer, a thermometer 
and a separatory funnel. Place a cold solution of 120 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in 120 ml. of water, together with 120 g. (148 ml.) of 7 i-butyl 
alcohol, in the flask and cool in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Add a 
solution of 120 g. of crystallised sodium dichromate (or 175 g. of the moist 
technical hydrated salt) in 200 ml. of water from the separatory funnel 
to the vigorously stirred mixture at such a rate that the temperature 
does not rise above 20°. When most of the dichromate solution has 
been added, the reaction mixture becomes viscous and the stirring is 
rendered inefficient ; allow the temperature to rise to 35° to accelerate 
the oxidation (above this temperature n-butyraldehyde, b.p. 74°, may be 
lost). Dilute the green, syrupy emulsion with an equal volume of water, 
and allow the mixture to stand in order that the separation of the oil may 
be as complete as possible (about 110 ml. containing the ester plus un¬ 
changed butyl alcohol, a little butyraldehyde and a little butyric acid). 
Wash the oil three times with water, dry it with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate and distil slowly through an efficient, adequately- 
lagged fractionating column. Collect the fraction boiling at 150-170° 
(ca. 85 ml.) and wash it with five 7 • 5 ml. portions of 60 per cent, sulphuric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*5) (1), then with dilute sodium hydroxide solution until 
free from acid, and finally with water until neutral. Dry as before and 

fractionate. Collect the n-butyl n-butyrate at 163-167°. The yield is 
50 g. 

Note. 

(1) n-Butyl alcohol is miscible with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, but not with the 
ester. 


111,83. n-VALERIG ACID {Hydrolysis of n-Buiyl Cyanide) 

Place 100 g. (105 ml.) of n-butyl cyanide (Section 111,113) and a solu¬ 
tion of 92 g. of pure sodium hydroxide in 260 ml. of water in a 1500 ml. 
lound-bottomed flask, attach a double sui’face condenser, and reflux 
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over a wire gauze until the butyl cyanide layer disappears (5-10 houra). 
Add through the condenser 100 ml. of water, then slowly, and with 
external cooUng, 126 ml. of 50 per cent, (by volume) sulphuric acid. 
Separate the upper layer of n-valeric acid (it may be necessary to filter 
first from any solid present), and dry it with anhydrous magnesium or 
calcium sulphate. Distil from a Claisen fiask and collect the w-valeric 
acid at 183-185^ (mainly 184°). The yield is 82 g. A further 6 g. of 
acid may be obtained by extracting the strongly acidified aqueous layer 
with ether (or benzene), combining the ethereal extracts with the low and 
high boiling point fractions of the previous distillation, removing the ether 
on a water bath, and distilling from a small flask. 


111,84. dZ-METHYLETHYLACETIG ACID 

{CarboTUition of a Grignard Reagent) 

Fit a l-litre three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer, a double 
surface condenser and a separatory funnel (Fig. II, 7, 11, a), and provide 
both the condenser and funnel with cotton wool (or calcium chloride) 
guard tubes. Place 13 * 4 g. of dry magnesium tiimings, 50 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether and a crystal of iodine in the flask : introduce 3 g. (3*5 ml.) 
of dry 5ec.-butyl chloride (Section 111,29) (1), Warm the flask on a 
water bath or electric hot plate to start the reaction, and then allow it 
to proceed by its own heat for 20 minutes. Add a further 75 ml. of 
anhydrous ether, followed by a solution of 43 g. (49 ml.) of dry sec.-butyl 
chloride in 275 ml. of anhydrous ether over a period of 20-25 minutes. 
If the reaction becomes too vigorous, cool the flask momentarily with 
cold water. The refluxing wiU continue for about 20 minutes after the 
addition of the halide solution owing to the heat of the reaction. When 
this subsides, reflux the mixture for 1 hour. Cool the flask in a mixture 
of ice and salt to —12° (2) and add a further 100 ml. of anhydrous ether. 
Replace the separatory funnel by a tube 10 mm. in diameter with side 
tube (as in Fig. II, 7, 12, 6) : insert a thermometer, held in position by 
a rubber sleeve, into the upper end. Arrange the thermometer to dip 
into the reaction mixture and the lower end of the wide tube to be about 


6 cm. above the level of the liquid (this avoids the troublesome clogging 
of the tube with solid at a later stage); attach the side tube to a cylinder 
of carbon dioxide (3). Pass carbon dioxide into the flask at such a rate 
that the temperature does not rise above —5° when the mixture is rapidly 
stirred. After 2-2 • 5 hours, the temperature does not rise upon increasing 
the flow of carbon dioxide, but falls to about —12°. This drop in tem¬ 
perature (it is assumed, of course, that the freezing mixture is maintained) 
indicates the end point of the carbonation. 


Immediately the reaction is complete, introduce through the condenser 
260 ml. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid (by weight) whilst cooling the 
mixture in ice and water and stirring vigorously. Transfer the mixture 
to a separatory funnel, remove the ether layer, and extract the aqueous 
layer with three 60 ml. portions of ether. Cool the combined ether 


extracts by the addition of ice, and add cautiously 100 ml. of 26 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution ; run off the aqueous layer and repeat the 
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extraction with a further 50 ml. of alkali solution of the same strengtii. 
The organic acid is thus converted into the sodium salt and passes into 
the aqueous layer ; test the extracts with phenolphthalein to make certain 
that all the acid has been removed. Distil the alkaline extract until its 
volume is reduced by aboiit 10 per cent. ; this removes ether and other 
volatile impurities. Allow to cool, and cautiously acidify with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid ; it is advisable to stir the mixture during the 
acidification process. Separate the upper layer of acid. Distil the water 
layer from a 1-litre flask until no more oily drops pass over ; saturate 
the distillate with salt, remove the acid layer, and combine it with the 
main product. Dry the combined acids with anhydrous magnesium or 
calcium sulphate, and distil. Collect the rf/-methvlethylacetic acid at 
173-174°. The yield is 40 g. 

Notes. 

(1) sec.-Butyl chloride is employed in preference to the bromide because it i-j 
cheaper and the jdeld of acid is slightly higher. 

(2) Some of the Grignard reagent may be oxidised by the air wliich is drawn in 
when the flask is cooled : tliis may be avoided by passing in dry nitrogen (the 
gas from a cylinder is passed tlirough two wash bottles containing concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid) until the temperature has reached —12®. A T-pieco 
is provided in the gas circuit, and the nitrogen or carbon dioxide is admitted 
to the flask through the same wide tube. The effect upon the yield is, liowever, 
quite small. 

(3) The gas is dried by passage through wash bottles containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Alternatively and more simply, the technique (described below for 
n-valcric acid) utilising solid carbon dioxide (Dry Ice or Drikold) may be employed. 


Cognate Preparation 

n-Valeric acid {carbonaiion of the Grignard reagent). The method 
detailed above, utilising gaseous carbon dioxide with the Grignard reagent 
from n-butyl chloride or bromide, may be used. The experimental 
details which follow describe the technique with solid carbon dioxide 
(Dry Ice or Drikold) as the carbonating agent. 

Prepare a Grignard reagent from 12*2 g. of magnesium, a crystal of 
iodine, 69 g. (54 ml.) of n-butyl bromide (1) and 250 ml. of anhydrous 
ether in a l-Iitre three-necked flask, following the method of Section III,23 
or the slightly modified procedure of Section 111,18. Weigh out (rough 
balance) 125 g. of Dry Ice (2) on a piece of stiff paper : wrap the paper 
round the Dry Ice and, by means of a pestle, break it into small lumps, but 
keep the paper tightly round it. Empty the Dry Ice into a dry 1500 ml. 
beaker and at once pour in the Grignard reagent in a slow steady stream ; 
any unreacted magnesium will adhere to the sides of the flask. A 
vigorous reaction occurs. Stir the mass well, and allow it to stand until 
all the Dry Ice has evaporated. Then add slowly a mixture of 300 g. of 
crushed ice and 75 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Stir until the 
gelatinous compound is decomposed and there is a clean separation into 
two layers. Pour the mixture into a separatory funnel ; rinse the beaker 
with 50 ml. of ether and transfer this to the funnel. Separate the upper 
layer and extract the aqueous layer with three 40 ml. portions of ether. 
Treat the combined ethereal extracts of the crude acid with 25 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, etc., and proceed exactly as described above 
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for methylethylacetic acid. Collect the n-valeric acid at 182—185° (3). 
The yield is 25 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Alternatively, use the equivalent amount of 7i-butyl chloride and prepare fche 
Grifjrnnrd reagent as for «cc.-butyl magnesium chloride. 

(2) Dry Ice should be handled with gloves or with a dry towel; if Dry Ice is lield 
for a long time in the liand, it may cause frost bite. 

(3) A metliod of drying the acid, which avoids the use of a solid desiccant, con¬ 
sists in mixing the liquid with benzene (this solvent may be used for extracting the 
aqueous layer) and distilling. A mixture of benzene and water passes over first, 
then, when all the water has been removed, benzene distils at 80®, followed by a 
rapid rise in temperature to the boiling point of n-valeric acid (compare Section II, 
39). This procedure may be applied to the drying of most liquid acids. Better 
results are usually obtained if the benzene solution is subjected to a preliminary 
drying with anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate. 


111,85. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ALIPHATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

(i) Action upon sodium bicarbonate solution. Place 1 ml. of 5 per 
cent, sodium bicarbonate solution upon a watch glass ; introduce the 
pure acid (1 drop or a little of the finely-powdered solid). Evolution of 
carbon dioxide indicates the presence of an acid. 

Test the solution so obtained for unsaturation by adding cold 1 per 
cent, potassium permanganate solution a drop at a time. The immediate 
disappearance of the purple colour and the formation of a brown turbidity 
indicates the presence of a double bond {Baeyer^a test). It must be noted 
that many substances, not unsaturated, decolourise warm acid or neutral 
potassium permanganate solution. 

Test a small quantity of the aqueous solution or extract of the car¬ 
boxylic acid with litmus or with Universal indicator paper. 

(ii) Ester formation. Warm a small amount of the acid with 2 parts 
of absolute ethyl alcohol and 1 part of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
2 minutes. Cool, and pour cautiously into aqueous sodium carbonate 
solution contained in an evaporating dish, and smell immediately. An 
acid usually yields a sweet, frxiity smell of an ester. (Acids of high 
molecular weight often give almost odomless esters.) 

(iii) Neutralisation equivalent. It is recommended that the neutrali¬ 
sation equivalent (or the equivalent weight) of the acid be determined: 
this is the number expressing the weight in grams of the compound 
neutralised by one gram equivalent of alkali. Weigh out accurately 
about 0*2 g. of the acid (finely powdered if a solid), add about 30 ml. of 
water and, if necessary, sufficient alcohol to dissolve most of the acid, 
followed by two drops of phenolphthalein indicator. Titrate with 
accurately standardised O-lN sodium or barium hydroxide solution.* 
Calculate the equivalent weight from the expression : 


Neutralisation equivalent = X 1000 

Ml. of alkali x Normality of alkali 


* For furlhor dotaild ols to tho standardisation of tho alkali and ths storaao of standard 
alkali solutions, see Vogel, A Text Book of QxdaniiUxtive Inorganio Analysis : Theory and 
Practice. Second Edition, 1961, 233 et stq. (Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.)* 
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Crystalline Derivatives of Aliphatic Carboxvlic Acids 

1 Amides, anilides and p-toluidides. Tlie dry acid is first con- 
verted by excess of thionyl cliloride into the acid chloride : 


RCOOH -f SOCl 


KCOCl -{- SO. + HCi 


The by-products are both gaseous and the excess of tliionyl chloride 
{b.p. 78 ) luay be readily removed by distillation. Interaction of the 
acid chloride with ammonia solution, aniline or /i-toluidine yields the 
amide, anilide or p-toluidide respectivel 3 ’ : 

RCOCl + 2 NH 3 —- RCONH 2 + NH 4 CI 

RCOCl + 2R'NH2 —> RCONHR' + R'NHs.HCl 

Stopper the side arm of a 25 or 50 ml. distilling Husk and fit a vertical 
water condenser into the neck. Place 0*5-1-0 g. of the dry acid (finely 
powdered if it is a solid) into the Hask, add 2 •5-5*0 ml. of redistilk-d 
thionyl chloride and reflux gently for 30 minutes ; it is advisable to place 
a plug of cotton wool ^ in the top of the condenser to exclude moisture. 
Rearrange the condenser and distil off the excess of thionyl chloride t 
(b.p. The residue in the flask consists of the acid chloride and can 

be converted into any of the derivatives given below. 

(а) Amides. Treat the acid chloride cautiously^ with about 20 parts of 
concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0-88) and warm for a few moments 
it no sohd separates on coohng, evaporate to dryness on a water bath 
Recrystallise the crude amide from water or dilute alcohol. 

Alternatively, dissolve or suspend the acid chloride in 5-10 ml of dry 

ether or dry benzene, and pass in dry ammonia gas. If no sohd separates 

evaporate the solvent. Recrystallise the amide from water or dilute 
alcohol. 

(б) Anilides. Dilute the acid chloride with 5 ml. of pure ether (or 
benzene), and add a solution of 2 g. of pure aniline in 15-20 ml. of the 
same solvent until the odoui' of the acid chloride has disappeared • excess 
of aniline is not harmful. Shake with excess of dilute hydrochloVic acid 
to remove amline and its salts, wash the ethereal (or benzene) layer with 
3-5 ml of water, and evaporate the solvent [CAUTION/] Recrystallise 
60 8^*°)^^ '''ater, dilute alcohol or benzene - hght petroleum (b.p. 

p-Bromoanilides are similarly prepared with ^-bromoaniline. 

(c) p-Toluidides. Proceed as under (6), but substitute p-toluidine 
for anihne. ^ 

AnUides and p-toluidides may also be prepared directly from the 
acids J by heating them with aniline or p-toluidine respectively : 

RCOOH -h R'NHg —RCONHR' + H3O 

• This is moi-o convenient than the conventional calcium chloride guard tube and 
possesses the advantage of cheapness and hence cun easily be renewed for etch eJeriLnl 
It is, uf course* removed during distillations. . 

t If tlie boding point of the acid chloride is too near that of thionyl chloride to render 

rddl^fon^of pure'by tbe 

... , HCOOH-j-SOCl, -► CO+SO,+ 2HC1 

of L; upp,‘opria,e’ bi”.“ ‘ ““ liydrocl.lorido 
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Place I'O g. of the monobasic acid and 2 g. of aniline or ^j-tolmdine 
in a dry test-tube, attach a short air condenser and heat the mixture 
in an oil bath at 140-160° for 2 hours : do not reflux too vigorously an 
acid that boils below this temperature range and only allow steam to 
escape from the top of the condenser. For a sodium salt, use the pro¬ 
portions of 1 g. of salt to 1 * 5 g. of the base. If the acid is dibasic, employ 
double the quantity of amine and a reaction temperature of 180-200° : 
incidentally, the procedure is recommended for dibasic acids since the 
latter frequently give anhydrides with thionyl chloride. Powder the 
cold reaction mixture, triturate it with 20-30 ml. of 10 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid,* and recrystallise from dilute alcohol. 

2. p-Bromophenacyl esters. p-Bromophenacyl bromide reacts with 
the alkali metal salts of acids to form crystalline p-bromophenacyl esters : 

Br^^^^COCHjBr + RCOONa —► Br-^^^^OCHjOOCR + NaBr 

Dissolve or suspend 0 • 5 g. of the acid in 5 ml. of water in a small conical 
flask, add a drop or two of phenolphthalein indicator, and then 4-5 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the acid is just neutralised. Add a 
few drops of very dilute hydrochloric acid so that the final solution is 
faintly acid (litmus).f Introduce 0-5 g. of p-bromophenacyl bromide 
(m.p. 109°) dissolved in 5 ml. of rectified (or methylated) spirit, and heat 
the mixture under reflux for 1 hour : if the mixture is not homogeneous 
at the boiling point or a solid separates out, add just sufficient alcohol 
to produce homogeneity. [Di- and tri-basic acids require proportionately 
larger amounts of the reagent and longer refluxing periods.] Allow the 
solution to cool, filter the separated crystals at the pump, wash with a 
little alcohol and then with water. Recrystallise from dilute alcohol: 
dissolve the solid in hot alcohol, add hot water until a turbidity just 
results, clear the latter with a few drops of alcohol, and allow to cool. 
Acetone may sometimes be employed for recrystallisation. 

3. p-Nitrobenzyl esters. p-Nitrobenzyl bromide (m.p. 100°) reacts 
with the alkali metal salts of acids to give p-nitrobenzyl esters : 

OjN^^^CHjBr + RCOONa —^ 02N-<^^>-CH200CR + NaBr 

It is important that the solution of the sodium salt he faintly acid in order 
that the formation of coloured by-products in the subsequent reaction 
may be prevented. If the molecular weight of the monobasic acid is 
known, it is desirable to employ a slight excess of the sodium salt, since 
excess of the latter is more easily removed than the unchanged reagent. 

Use the procedure given under 2 for p-bromophenacyl esters. If the 
ester does not crystallise out on cooling, reheat the reaction mixture, 
and add small portions of hot water to the point of incipient cloudiness 
and allow to cool. 

* When the derivative is appreciably soluble in ether, the following alternative pro* 
cedure may be employed. Dissolve the cold reaction mixture in about 60 ml. of ether, 
wash it with 20-30 ml. of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid (to remove the excess of base), 
followed by 20 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, separate the ether layer, 
and evaporate the solvent [CAUTIONf], Recrystallise the residue from dilute alcohol. 

t If the sodium salt of the acid is available, dissolve 0* 5 g. in 6 ml. of water, add a solution 
of 0*5 g. of the reagent in 6 ml. of alcohol, and proceed as detailed in the text after just 
acidifying (litmus) with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
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P"PhenylphenacyI esters. ^J-Phenylphenacyl bromide reacts with 
soluble salts of organic acids to yield crystalline p-phenylphenacvl esters ; 

p-CeHsCfiH.COCHoBr + NaOOCR ^ p-CgHsCsH^COCHoOOCR-f-NaBr 

The procedure is similar to that given under 2 and 3 above. Add a 
weighed amount of acid {0-005 mol) to 5 ml. of water in a small conical 
flask and neutralise it with A’ sodium carbonate or N sodium hydro.xide. 
The final solution should be faintly acid to litmus (add more of the 
organic acid or a few drops of dilute liydrochloric acid) ; unless this 
precaution is taken, coloured by-products are formed which are very 
difficult to remove. [If the alkali metal salt is available, dissolve 0-005 
mol* in 5 ml. of water, and render the solution just acid to litmus by the 
addition of dilute h^-cLochloric acid.] Introduce 10 ml. of alcohol,' and 
if the salt of the organic acid is not thrown out of solution, add 0-005 mol 
of 7 )-phenylphenacyl bromide : reflux the mixture for periods up to 1 
2 or 3 hours according to the basicity of the acid. If the .salt of the 
organic acid is precipitated by the alcohol, add more water until the salt 
dissolves. Some of the esters are sparingly soluble in the reaction mixture 
and crystallise from the boiling solution ; in most cases, however, crystal 
formation does not occur until the mixture is cooled. In some instances 
It may be necessary to concentrate the solution before crystallisation 
occurs. Recrystallise the crude 7 )-phenylplienacyI ester from alcohol, 
dilute alcohol, acetone or benzene. 

Certain dibasic acids, of wJiich the sodium or potassium salts are sparinclv 
soluble in dilute alcohol, cause difficulty ; these should bo neutralised with 
ethylammo solution. 

5. S-Benzyl-tso-thiuronium salts (S-Benzyl-/so-thiourea salts). 

S-Benzyl-t>o-thiuronium chloride (S-benzyl-fso-thiourea hydrochloride) 
reacts with the alkali metal salts of organic acids to produce crystalline 
S-benzyl-wo-thiuronium salts : 


(CeHsCH,—S—C—NHJ cr + RCOONa 

— I ^™'!* 

(C([Il 5 CH 2 —S—C—NHg COOR -j- NaCl 

It is important not to allow the reaction mixture to become appreciably 
alkaline, since the free base then decomposes rapidly yielding benzyl 
mercaptan, which has an unpleasant odour. 

Dissolve (or suspend) 0*25 g. of the acid in 5 ml. of warm water, add 
a drop or two of phenolphthalein indicator and neutralise carefully'with 
ca. N sodium hydroxide solution. Then add 2-3 drops of ca. 0-lN 
hydrochloric acid to ensure that the solution is almost neutral {pale pink 
colour). (Under alkaline conditions the reagent tends to decompose to 
produce the evil-smelling benzyl mercaptan.) If the sodium salt is 
available, c^solye 0-25 g. in 5 ml. of water, and add 2 drops of ca. 0 • IN 
hydrochloric acid. Introduce a solution of I g. of S-benzyl-tso-thiuro- 
nium chloride in 5 ml. of water, and cool in ice until precipitation is 

♦ Dibasic and tribasic acids will require 0-01 and 0-015 mol respectively. 
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complete. RecrystaUise the crude derivative from dilute alcohol or from 
hot water. 

With some acids (e.^., succinic acid and siilphanilic acid) more satis¬ 
factory results are obtained by reversing the order of mixing, r.e., by 
adding the solution of the sodium salt of the acid to the reagent. It 
should be pointed out that the melting points of the derivatives as deter¬ 
mined on the electric hot plate {Yig. 11,11, 1) may differ by 2-3° from 
those obtained by the capillary tube method. In view of the proximity 
of the melting points of the derivatives of many acids, the mixed m.p. 
test (Section 1,17) should be applied. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of selected aliphatic 

acids are collected in Table 111,85. 
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ACID CHLORIDES OF ALIPHATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

The conversion of aliphatic acids into their acid chlorides is usually 
accomplished with :— 

1. Phosphorus trichloride. The reaction is not quite quantitative, for 
example : 

3CH3C00H + PCI3 —► 3CH3COC1 + H3PO3 

Acetic acid (B.p. 76®) Acetyl chloride (b.p. 52®) (Dec. 200®) 

Some hydrogen chloride is evolved and small quantities of volatile phosphorus 
compounds are formed, due to such reactions as the following : 

CH 3 COOH + PCI 3 —^ CH 3 COOPCU -f HCI 

3 CH 3 COOH + PCI 3 —^ PlOCOCHglaV 3HC1 

These may be largely removed by redistilling from a small quantity of glacial 
acetic acid. 

Commercial preparations of acetyl chloride are best freed from volatile plios- 
phorus compounds and dissolved hydrogen chloride by redistillation from 5-10 per 
cent, of the volume of pure dimethylaniline. 

Very pure acid chlorides may be obtained by reaction between the anhydrous 
sodium salt of the acid and phosphorus oxj'chloride, for example : 

SCHgCOONa + POCI 3 —► SCHjCOCl + NagPO^ 

2. Thionyl chloride. This reagent (b.p. 76®) is generally used in excess of 

the theoretical quantity ; it cannot be emploj^cd for acetyl chloride (b.p. 52®) 
because of the difficulty of separation by fractional distillation. Excellent 
results are obtained, however, with but)Tic acid and acids of hif^her molecular 
weight, for example : ® 

CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 COOH + SOCI 2 —> CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 COCI + SO 2 + HCI 

n*Butyric acid n-Butyryl chloride (b.p. 101®) 

The reason for using an excess of, say, 1 mol of thionyl chloride is to avoid anhydride 
formation : 

RCOOH -f RCOCI ^ RCO—O—OCR + HCI 

The excess of thionyl chloride displaces the equilibrium to the left not only bv re¬ 
moving the carboxylic acid (RCOOH 4 * SOCL-vRCOCl -f SOj + HCI) but also by 

tlius keepmg up a good supply of hydrogen chloride. Tlie use of a larger excess 
than 1 mol {t.e., more than 2 mols of SOCK per mol of RCOOH) has little if anv 
advantage, but reducing the quantity to 1-2 mols of SOCL per mol of RCOOH 
usually lowers the yield of acid chloride by 10-20 per cent. 


111*86. ACETYL CHLORIDE 

Method 1. Use the apparatus depicted in Fig. ///, 56, 1, but omit the 
thermometer : also attach a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) tube to 
the side arm of the filter flask receiver * in order to prevent the entrance 
of moisture into the apparatus. Mount the reaction flask in a water 
bath (e.^., a large beaker or other convenient vessel). It is important 
that all the apparatus be perfectly dry, since both phosphorus trichloride 
and acetyl chloride are decomposed by water. The set-up should be 
assembled in the fume cupboard. 

Place 25 g. (24 ml.) of glacial acetic acid in the 100 or 125 ml. distilling 
flask and 20 g. (12*6 ml.) of phosphorus trichloride in the funnel ; fill 

* A 100 ml. distilling flask may also be used. 
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the water batli with cold water. Add the phosphorus trichloride in small 
portions to the acetic acid, shakin" the flask gently from time to time to 
ensure thorougli mixing of the reagents. Allow the mixture to stand for 
]r> minutes, then lieat the water bath at 40-50° for 30 minutes ; by this 
time the evolution of hydrogen chloride will have ceased and the liquid 
in tlie flask will liave separated into two layers. Heat the water bath 
to boiling so that the upper layer of crude acetyl chloride passes over ; 
it is advantageous to cool the receiver in cold water during the distillation. 
Four out the syrupy residue of phosphorous acid into a bottle provided 
for the purpose in the laboratory ; clean and dry the flask. 

Treat tlie distillate with 2 drops of glacial acetic acid {to destroy the 
phosphorus esters j)resent) and redistil using the same apparatus as 
liefore except that the separatory funnel is replaced by a thermometer. 
Collect the liquid which passes over at 50-56°. Transfer the acetyl 
(hloride to a weighed glass-stoppered bottle (since cork and rubber 
stoppers are attacked) and determine the weight. The yield is 22 g. 

Method 2. Fit a reflux condenser into the mouth of a 250 ml. distilling 
flask (compare Fig. 111,28, 1) and insert, by means of a grooved cork, a 
small separatory funnel into the top of the condenser ; close the side arm 
of the distilling flask with a partially bored cork. Place 65 g. of anhydrous 
sodium acetate (Section 11.50,5) in the flask and 65 g. (39 ml.) of phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride in the separatory funnel. Allow the phosphorus 
oxychloride to run in slowly on to the sodium acetate ^vith frequent 
shaking ; the addition should occupy about 30 minutes. Remove the 
separatory funnel, replace it by a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard 
tube, and allow the reaction mixture to stand for 10-12 hours. Arrange 
the distilling flask for distillation from a water bath (Fig. II, 13,1) \ con¬ 
tinue the distillation as long as any liquid passes over (about 3 hours) (1). 
Redistil the resulting acetyl chloride (39 g.) from a 100 ml. distilling 
flask, and attach a cotton wool guard tube to the receiver (filter flask or 
distilling flask). It all distils at 51-52°. 

Note. 

(1) The solid residue in the flask dissolves readily in cold water. 


111,87. fi-BUTYRYL CHLORIDE 

Fit a reflux condenser into the short neck of a 100 or 125 ml. Claisen 
flask, a separatory funnel into the long neck, and plug the side arm with 
a small cork (compare Fig.///, df, 1). Place 37*5 g. (22*5 ml.) of re¬ 
distilled thionyl chloride in the flask and 22 g. (23 ml.) of 7i-but3n*ic acid 
in the separatory funnel. Heat the flask gently on a water bath, and 
add the n-butyric acid during the course of 30-40 minutes ; absorb the 
hydrogen chloride evolved in water using the device shown in Fig. II, 13, 8 
(compare Fig. II, 8, 1). When all the acid has been introduced, heat on 
a water bath for 30 minutes. Rearrange the apparatus and distil: 
collect the crude acid chloride boiling between 70 and 110° in a distilling 
flask. Finally, redistil from a small Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Fig. II, 24, 2-5) or from a flask provided with a short fractionating 
column {e,g., an all-glass Dufton column, Fig.//, 75, 2) : collect the 
n-but 3 n'yl chloride at 100-101°. The yield is 23 g. 
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111,88. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ACID CHLORIDES OF ALIPHATIC ACIDS 

Carry out the following simple experiments with acetyl chloride 
(compare Section IIL86). 

(i) To a test-tube containing about 5 ml. of water add cautiously a few 
drops of acetyl chloride. Note that the acetyl chloride does not dissolve 
in the water, but on shaking reaction occurs with the evolution of heat 
and the formation of acetic acid. 

CH3COCI + H.O — CH3COOH + HCl 

(ii) To 1 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol in a dry test-tube add 1 ml. of 
acetyl chloride drop by drop (use a dropper pipette, Fig. II, 27, 1) ; keep 
the mixture cold by holding the tube under the tap. Note whether any 
hydrogen chloride gas is evolved (blow across the mouth of the tube). 
Pour into 2 ml. of saturated salt solution and observe the formation of 
an upper layer of ester (ethyl acetate) and also note the odour of the 
ester ; if this does not appear to have a fruit-like odour, add a little 
sodium carbonate to neutralise the acid and examine again. 

CH3COCI + C3H3OH CH3COOC3H3 + HCl 

Repeat the test with 1 ml. of n-butyl alcohol. 

(iii) Add 1 ml. of acetyl chloride, drop by drop, to 0-5-1 ml. of aniline. 
After the vigorous reaction is over, dilute the mixture with 5 ml. of 
water and observe the formation of a solid (acetanilide). Filter this otf 
recrystallise from a little boiling water, and determine the m.p. after 
drying. Pure acetanilide melts at 114®. 

CH3COCI -f 2C3H5NH3 —> CeH^NHCOCHa + CeH^NHaCl 

The above simple experiments illustrate the more important properties 
of aliphatic acid chlorides. For characterisation, the general procedure 
is to hydrolyse the acid chloride by warming with dilute alkali solution, 
neutralise the resulting solution vith dilute hydrochloric acid (phenol- 
phthalein), and evaporate to dryness on a water bath. The mixture of 
the sodium salt of the acid and sodium chloride thus obtained may be 
employed for the preparation of solid esters as detailed under Aliphatic 
AcidSf Section 111,85. The anilide or jt>-toluidide may be prepared 
directly from the acid chloride (see (iii) above and Section 111,85,7). 

The physical properties of a number of aliphatic acid chlorides are 
collected in Table 111,88. 
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TABLE 111,88. ACID CHLORIDES (ALIPHATIC) 


Acyl Chloride 1 

B.P. 

M.P. 

1 : 
1 

.20» 

^4“ 

20* 

”d 

Acetyl . . . ' 

1 

62® i 

1 1 
1 1 

1.104 

1-390 

Propionyl 

80 

1 

1 

1056 

1-404 

n-Butyryl 

102 

1 

1028 

1-412 

{«o*Butyryl . . 1 

92 

1 

1017 

1-408 

n-Valeryl . ' 

127 

1 

1000 

1-420 

t50-Valeryl 

115 

1 

0-987 

1-416 

, n-Caproyl (n-hexoyl) 

152 


0-975 ^ 

1-426 

1 

t>o-Caproyi 



1 

1 

(wo-butylacetyl) 

144 

1 

0-973 

1 


n-Heptoyl . . \ 

175 


0-963 

1-432 

n-Octoyl . . ; 

195 


0-949 

1-432 

Chloroacetyl 

105 

— 

1-420 

1 • 454 

Dichloroacetyl 

108 



1 

0 

Trichloroacetyl 

118 


1-620 

1-470 

1 

! Oxalyl 

63 


1-479 

1-432 

' Succinyl 

192 

17® 

1-375 

1-468 

1 

Glutaryl 

218 


1-324 

1-473 

' Adipyl 

125®/11 

4 

1 

1 

» 

k 

f 

1 
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ACID ANHYDRIDES OF ALIPHATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

Acid anhydrides of monobasic aliphatic acids may be prepared:_ 

1 - Dy the reaction of the acid chloride with the corresponding sodium salt, 
for example : 

CH3COCI + CH 3 COONa —^ (CH 3 C 0)20 + NaCl 

Acetyl chloride Sodium acetato Acetic anhydride 

An equivalent result may be obtained by treating excess of sodium acetate 
with phosphorus oxychloride ; acetyl chloride is an intermediate product and 
the final result is : 

POCI3 4- 4CH3COONa —^ NaPOg + 2(CH3C0)30 + 3NaCl 

2. By the action of keten, CHgCO, upon acids. Acetic anhydride is formed 
with acetic acid : 


CH3COOH + CH2=C=0 


(CHjCOljO 


With higher aliphatic acids, RCOOH, keten jdelds first a mixed anhj'dride 
CH3COOCOR, which can be distilled under reduced pressure ; by slow dis¬ 
tillation at atmospheric pressure the mixed anhydride undergoes rearrangement 
into the anh)’dride of the higher fatty acid and acetic acid, for example; 

2CH3(CH2)4C00H + CH2=C=0 —^ {CH3(CH2)4C0: 2O + CH3COOH 

n-Caproic acid n*Caproic anhydride 


Keten itself can be prepared by the p 5 T“olysis of acetone at 700®; 

700* 

(CH 3 ) 2 C 0 -> CH 2 =C== 0 -I-CH4 


Excellent results are obtained by passing acetone vapour over an electri¬ 
cally heated nichrome wire spiral : an apparatus, incorporating the latter, is 
described in the experimental section. 

3. By the interaction in benzene solution of the acid chloride with the acid 
in the presence of pyridine, for example : 

CH3(CH2)3C0C1 + C5H5N + CH3(CH2)5C00H -> 

n-Heptoyl chloride Pyridine n-Heptoic acid 

CH 3 (CH,) 5 C 0 —O—C 0 (CH,) 5 CH, + CsHjN.HCl 

n*Heptoic anhydride 

The presence of the base brings about the irreversible elimination of hydrogen 
chloride between the acid chloride and the acid ; the resulting pyridine hydro¬ 
chloride precipitates out as the reaction progresses. 


Anhydrides of dibasic acids (succinic or glutaric acid type) may be 
prepared : 

1. By dehydration with acetyl chloride, acetic anhydride or with phosphorus 
oxy'chloride, for example ; 


CHoCOOH 


-I- CH 3 COCI 


HjCOOH 


.. . 

Succinic acid 

CHjCOOH 

} -f- (CH3C0)20 

CH2COOH 

2(CH2C00H)2 + POCI3 


CH 2 CO 


I 


H 2 CO 



O 4- CH3COOH 4- HCl 


Succinic anhydride 

GHjCOv 

1 >0 4 - 2 CH 3 COOH 

6 H 2 CO/ 

2 (CH 2 C 0)20 4 - HPO 3 + 3HC1 


The acetic acid formed can often be used for the crystallisation of the anhydride. 
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2. By distilling tlie acid with an inert solvent of high boiling point, such as 
tetrachloroethane. The water passes over with the solvent and the anhydride 
remains, for example : 

CHCOOH CHCO. 

II -► II yO + HgO 


CHCOOH 

Maloic acid 


CHCO/ 

Maleic anhydride 


111.89. ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 

Assemble an apparatus consisting of a 100 or 125 ml. distilling flask 
carrying a dropping funnel, the stem of which passes below the side 
arm : attach the distilling flask to a condenser for downward distillation 
and use a 50 or 100 ml. distilling flask as receiver. Place 28 g. of finely 
powdered anhydrous sodium acetate {for preparation, see Section 11,50,9) 
in the flask and 20 g. (18 ml.) of acetyl chloride in the dropping funnel. 
Disconnect the distilling flask from the condenser and immerse it in cold 
water or in ice water. Add about half of the acetyl chloride drop by 
drop ; then remove the flask from the cooling bath and mix the contente 
thoroughly by cautious shaking and tapping of the flask against the palm 
of the hand. Return the flask to the cooling bath and run in the re¬ 
mainder of the acetyl chloride drop by drop. Do not allow the mixture 
to get so hot that it boils. When all the acetyl chloride has been added, 
remove the separatory funnel and replace it by a solid cork ; thoroughly 
mix the contents of the flask as above. Attach the flask to the con¬ 
denser and receiver. Clamp the flask at such a height that it can easily 
be heated by a Bunsen burner. Heat the flask by means of a luminous, 
smoky Bunsen flame, which is kept in constant motion round the base 
of the flask to ensure uniform heating and minimise the danger of cracking 
the flask. Continue the heating until no more liquid passes over. Add 
2-3 g. of finely-powdered anhydrous sodium acetate to the distillate in 
order to convert any unchanged acetyl chloride into acetic anhydride, 
insert a cork carrying a thermometer into the flask, attach a condenser, 
and distil slowly. Collect the fraction which passes over at 135-140° as 
acetic anhydride. The yield is 20 g. 

111.90. KETEN 

An apparatus for the preparation of keten is illustrated in Fig. 7/7, 99, 1 ; 
in it acetone vapour is passed over a nichrome filament heated at 700- 
750°, the yield of keten exceeding 90 per cent. The construction of the 
filament will be apparent from the enlarged figure (6). About 350 cm. of 
24 gauge nichrome wire * is formed into a tight spiral by winding the 
wire around a glass rod 3 mm. in diameter and stretching the coil so formed 
to a length of 70 cm. The filament is held in position on 1 *5 cm. long 
platinum hooks A sealed into the Pyrex glass rod B which supports them. 
The three platinum hooks at the bottom of the rod are placed 120° apart; 
two platinum hooks support the filament at a distance of 11 cm. above the 
lower end. The ends of the filament C are connected to tungsten leads by 

• U.S.: B. and S. gauge 24 Chromel A wire, an alloy of 80% Ni and 20% Cr. 
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means of nickel or brass connectors D, 10 mm. in length and 3 r> mm. in 
internal diameter. The tungsten leads (24 gauge) are sealed into the glass 
at the points E ; the leads are insulated by means of 6 mm, glass tubing F, 
which are held by a cork stopper G. If desired, the tungsten leads may 
be soldered immediately above the glass seal to copper wires (24 gauge) 
which are passed through the glass tubing F. The tungsten or copper 
wire leads are connected to the 220 volt a.c. mains througli a variable 
transformer (Variac). 



(a) (b) 


Fig. Ill, 90, I. 

All the glass in the apparatus is in Pyrex and connexions are made by 
means of standard glass joints of appropriate size. Chamber H is con¬ 
structed from a 25 cm. length of glass tubing of 70 mm. internal diameter ; 
the joint J is J555. The connecting tube K is in 12-15 mm. tubing, the 
side arm L is of 15 mm. tubing ; the condensers M and N are efficient 
double surface condensers, 50 cm. and 90 cm. long respectively (the sizes 
are not critical) ; O is a liquid trap, constructed of 35 mm. tubing and is 
120 mm. long, with side tube of 8 mm. diameter ; the stopcock is for the 
removal of liquid from the trap. 

To operate the apparatus, place acetone in tlie 2-litre round-bottomed 
flask P and heat the flask on a steam bath until the liquid refluxes gently 
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from the condenser M. After 5 minutes’ refluxing to drive the air from the 
the chainl)er //, iieat the filament (7 to a dull red glow {700-750*^). Keten 
is formed almost immediately. The apparatus requires little attention, 
apart from occasionally removing the condensed liquid from the trap 0. 
At tlie end of the run, the following operations must be carried out rapidly 
in this order : (i) remove the source of heat from the flask F, (ii) turn 
oft' tlie filament current, and (iii) open the stopcock on O. 

Tite yield of keten may be determined by weighing the acetanilide 
produced by passing the gas stream through excess of aniline for a measured 
period of time. Attach two reaction flasks to both arms of the “ three- 
way ” stopcock, tlie first Q containing 25 0 g. and the second 5 0 g. of 
pure aniline ; the second flask is introduced to prevent the escape of 
keten at the beginning and at the end of the determination. Cool the 
flasks in ice water. Pass the keten into the flask containing the larger 
amount of aniline for 30 minutes, then add an excess of dilute hydrochloric 
acid to remove the residual aniline, filter off the acetanilide, w’ash it with 
water, dry and weigh. Calculate the w'eight of keten produced per hour. 
This will be found to be of order of 0-45 mol of keten per hour. 

CsHgNHg + CH2=C=0 -> CeH^NHCOCHa 

111,91. n-CAPROIC ANHYDRIDE 

Place 116 g. (126 ml.) of dry n-caproic acid in a 250 ml. gas wash bottle 
and cool in ice. Pass in 21-23 g. of keten (Section 111,90) (1). Carefully 
distil tlie reaction mixture through a highly efficient fractionating column 
{e.g.y a well-lagged Widmer or all-glass Dufton column or from a modified 
Pyrex Hempel column—see Section 11,17) (2), using an oil bath for heating. 
A fraction of low boiling point, containing acetone, keten, acetic acid and 
a little acetic anhydride, is thus removed at atmospheric pressure. Raise 
tlie temperature of the bath to 220® over a period of 1 hour and maintain 
it at this temperature for 3 hours from the time distillation commences : 
this time is necessary to ensure that the conversion of the mixed anhydride 
to caproic anhydride and acetic acid is complete and that the acetic acid 
is completely removed. Discontinue the distillation, allow to cool some¬ 
what and distil the residue in the flask under reduced pressure (3-10 mm.). 
Discard the small fraction (20 g.) of low boiling point and collect the 
n-caproic anhydride at 118-121°/6 mm. (or 109-112°/3 mm.). The yield 
is 90 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Excess of keten over the calculated quantity does not increase the 3 rield ; 
it leads to more acetic anhydride being collected in the low boiling point fraction. 

(2) The best results are obtained with a fractionating column surrounded by an 
electrically-lieated jacket (compare Figs. II, 17, 2, and 11, 17, 3), but this is not 
essential for n-caproic anhydride. For the preparation of propionic or n-butyric 
anhydride, a highly efficient fractionating column must be used in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

Cognate Preparation 

n-Heptoic anhydride (1). In a 250 ml. round-bottomed three-necked 
flask, provided with a dropping funnel, stirrer and thermometer, place 
16*8 g. (16-1 ml.) of dry pyridine (Section 11,47, 22) and 25 ml. of dry 
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benzene. Stir and add rapidly 14 • 8 g. (15-5 ml.) of 7?-heptoyl cliloride (2): 
the temperature rises slightly and a pyridinium complex separates. Intro¬ 
duce 13*0 g. (14-1 ml.) of ?z-heptoic acid (Section 111,81), with stirring, 
over a period of 5 minutes ; the temperature rises to 60-65'^ and p 3 ’ridine 
hydrochloride is formed. Continue the stirring for 10 minutes and 
collect the hj’groscopic p^Tidine lu’drochloride as rapidly as possible on a 
chilled Buchner or sintered glass funnel, and wash it with two 25 ml. 
portions of drj'^ benzene. Remove the benzene from the filtrate under 
reduecd pressure on a water bath, and distil the residue from a Claisen 
flask with fractionating side arm. Collect the «-heptoic anh 3 ’dride at 

170-173®/lo nim. ; the 3 deld is 20 g. 

Notes. 

(1) This is an example of the acid chloride • p 3 Tidine • acid method referred to itx 
the theoretical section. 

(2) Prepare «*hcpto 3 d chloride from the acid b 3 ’ treatment with thion 3 'l chloride 
as detailed for n-but 3 'ryl chloride (Section 111,87) ; b.p. 173-175®. 

111,92. SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE 

Method A. In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, fitted with a reflux 
condenser attached to a gas trap (Fig. II, 13, 8), place 59 g. of succinic 
acid and 117-5 g. (107-5 ml.) of redistilled acetyl chloride. Reflux the 
mixture gently upon a water bath until all the acid dissolves (1-2 hours). 
Allow the solution to cool undisturbed and finally cool in ice. Collect 
the succinic anh 3 ’dride, which separates in beautiful crystals, on a Buchner 
or sintered glass funnel, wash it with two 40 ml. portions of anhydrous 
ether, and dry in a vacuum desiccator. The 3 deld of succinic anh 3 'dride, 
m.p. 118-119^ is 47 g. 

Method B. In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux 
condenser protected by a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) drying tube, 
place 59 g. of succinic acid and 102 g (94-5 ml.) of redistilled acetic 
anhydride. Reflux the mixture gently on a water bath with occasional 
shaking until a clear solution is obtained {ca. 1 hour), and then for a 
further hour to ensure the completeness of the reaction. Remove the 
complete assembly from the water bath, allow it to cool (observe the 
formation of crystals), and finally cool in ice. Ck>llect the succinic anhy¬ 
dride as in Method A. The yield is 45 g., m.p. 119-120'^. 

Method C. Place 59 g. of succinic acid in a 250 ml. Claisen flask. Fit 
a reflux condenser, attached to a gas trap (Fig.//, 8, 1), into the short 
neck. Introduce 38 g. (23 ml.) of redistilled phosphorus oxychloride into 
the flask, and close the long neck and side arm with well-fitting corks. 
Heat the mixture slowly, cautiously at first with a smoky luminous 
flame, directing the flame so that all parts of the mixture are fairly 
evenly heated—there may be considerable frothing initially—and con¬ 
tinue the heating until no more hydrogen chloride is evolved (20-30 
minutes) ; after the initial frothing has subsided, the flask may be 
heated in an air bath (Fig. II, 6, 3). Remove the condenser and arrange 
the flask for distillation ; connect the side arm of the receiver to the sink 
in order to carry off the vapours (compare Fig, 11,13, 4). After a few 
ml. of distillate have been collected, the temperature rises to 255® ; 
change the receiver and collect the succinic anhydride at 255-260® (42 g.. 
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in.p. 118-120®) (1). Purify the distillate by dissolving it in 30 ml. of 
redistilled acetic anhydride and cool the hot solution in ice. Filter off 
the crystals at the pump, wash them ^vith two 20 ml. portions of anhydrous 
ether, and dry in a vacuum desiccator or rapidly at 40°. The yield of 
pure succinic anhydride, m.p. 119-120°, is 36’5 g. 


Note. 

(1) Tlio tarry residue in tlie flask may be removed by warm dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution. 


111,93. MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 

Mix 100 g. of maleic acid (Section 1II443) and 100 ml. of tetra- 
chloroethane in a 250 ml. Claisen or distilling flask provided with a 
thermometer, and attach a Pyrex Liebig condenser. Heat the flask in an 
air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) and collect the distillate in a measuring cylinder. 
When the temperature reaches 150°, 75 ml. of tetrachloroethane and 
15-15*5 ml. of water are present in the receiver. Empty the water in 
the condenser and continue the distillation ; change the receiver when 
the temperature reaches 190°. Collect the maleic anhydride at 195-197°. 
Recrystallise the crude anhydride from chloroform. The yield of pure 
maleic anhydride, m.p. 54°, is 70 g. 


111,94. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

ACID ANHYDRIDES (ALIPHATIC) 

Carry out the following simple experiments with acetic anhydride 
(compare Section 111,89). 

(i) Mix 5 ml. of water in a test-tube with 0*5 ml. of acetic anhydride 
and shake. Observe that no apparent reaction occurs immediately. 
Upon warming, however, the acetic anhydride dissolves and acetic acid 
is formed- 

(CHgCOlaO + Kfi —^ 2 CH 3 COOH 

(ii) Mi.x 2 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol with 1 ml. of acetic anhydride. 
No apparent reaction occurs in the cold. Heat the mixture gently for a 
few minutes : the anhydride slowly passes into solution. Treat with a 
httle sodium carbonate solution ; observe the characteristic odovir of 
ethyl acetate. If the ester does not separate from the solution, add 
a little salt until saturated. 

(CHaCOl^O -h C 2 H 5 OH CH 3 COOC 2 H 5 + CH 3 COOH 

Repeat the experiment with 2 ml. of n-butyl alcohol. 

(iii) Heat a mixture of 1 ml. of aniline and 1 ml. of acetic anhydride 
almost to the boiling point and cool. No solid separates. Add 4—5 ml. 
of water and rub the walls of the test-tube with a glass rod. Crystals 
of acetanilide are formed. Recrystallise from a little boiling water and 
determine the m.p. (114°). 

(CHgCOlaO + CgHsNHa CgHsNHCOCHa + CH 3 COOH 

Perform the following experiment with succinic anhydride. This 
illustrates the formation of an anilic acid, which is usually an excellent 
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derivative for the characterisation of an anhydride of a dibasic acid 
particularly if it is a liquid) and indirectly for the dibasic acid itself 
Dissolve 0-5 g. of succinic anhydride in 15 ml. of benzene by heatini; 
on a V ater bath, and add a solution of 0 - 5 ml. of aniline in 3 ml. of benzene. 
The anilic acid soon separates in a crystalline form.* Cool, filter off the 
crystals and wash with a little benzene. Recrystallise from dilute alcohol 
and determine the m.p. Pure succinanilic acid (I) melts at 150° 

CHoCO. CHXOOH 

I yO -f H2NC6H5-I (I) 

CH^CO^ CHXONHC.H, 

The above simple experiments illustrate the more important properties 
of the anhydrides of aliphatic acids. For their characterisation, the 
reaction with aniline or ;)-tohndine is frequently employed. Alter¬ 
natively. the anhydride may be hydrolysed with dilute alkali as detailed 

under Acid Chlorides, Section III.88. and the resulting acid characterised 
as in Section III.85. 

The physical properties of a number of acid anhydrides (aliphatic) 
are given in Table 111,94. 

• If tile aniiydride of an unkno\rn acid is being used and the anilic acid does not rrv.stnl. 
hse after the mixture has been boiled for a short time, cool the solution, wash it witli 
dilute hydrochloric acid to remove the o.xooss of aniline, and evaporate the solvent • the 
uiuliu acid will then usually cr\stallise. 
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TABLE in,94. ACID ANHYDRIDES (ALIPHATIC) 


1 ■ 1 


M.P. 

,20* 

20 * 

Anhydride i 

1 

B.P 


"d 

1 

Acetic . . . • 

140" 

1 

' 1-081 1 

1 

1-390 

Propionic . 

n-Butyric .... 

166 

198 

1 

1 

1-022 

0-968 

1-404 

1-413 

1 150-Butyric. 

182 

i > 

0-956 


; n-Valeric .... 

218 

— 

0-925 


t>o-VaIeric(P-Methyl-n-butyric) 

215 


0-933 

1 -404 

n-Cnproic (n-hexoic) . 

245 

1 

0-920 

1-430 

1 

wo-Caproic (tso-butylacetic) . 

139"/19 




n-Heptoic (oenanthic) . 

258 

17" 

0-917 

1-433 

n-Octoic (capric) 

285 


0-910 

1-434 

Crotonic .... 

247 


1-040 

1 -474 

Succinic .... 

! 261 

120 



Glutaric .... 

' 150"/10 

56 



Maleic .... 

1 198 

56 1 


— 

Citraconic . 

, 213 

7 

— 


: Itaconic .... 

! 139"/30 

68 

— 


cZ-Camphoric 

' 270 

220 

1 

• 

Monochloroacetic 

109"/11 

46 



Dichloroacetic 

IOI 7 I 6 


1 


Trichloroacetic . 

223 

1 
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ALIPHATIC ESTERS 

Aliphatic esters may be prepared as follows :— 

1. From the acid. The interaction between an acid and an alcohol is a 
reversible process and proceeds very slowly, for example : 

CH3COOH + C,Hc,aOH — CH-jCOOC^Hg^ + H ,0 

Acetic acid n-Butyl alcohol »i-J3utyl acetate 

Equilibrium is only attained after refluxing for several days. If, however, 
about 3 per cent, (on the weight of tlte alcohol) of eitficr concentrated sulphuric 
acid or of dry hydrogen chloride is added to the mixture, the same point of 
equilibrium can be reached in a few hours ; the use of a mineral acid as a 
catalyst in the esterification was introduced by E. Fischer and Speier in 1895. 
Wlien equimolecular quantities of acid and alcohol are employed, only about 
two-thirds of the theoretically possible ^neld of ester is obtained. According 
to the law of mass action, the equilibrium maj^ be displaced in favour of the 
ester by tlie use of an excess of one of the components. It is frequently con¬ 
venient to use an excess of the acid, but if the acid is expensive a large excess 
of the alcohol is more generally employed. This method of esterification, in 
general, gives good yields with primary' alcohols, fairly* good yields with sccond- 
ar}' alcohols, and poor yields with tertiary alcohols : special methods must be 
adopted for the last-named (see below). Thus the order of reactivity in the 
esterification of acetic acid with the three isomeric butyl alcohols is primary > 
secondary tertiary, and this is the reverse of the order of reactivity of hydro¬ 
gen chloride with the same alcohols (compare Sections 111,28,29,33). The 
difference is due to the fact that the reactions are of different kinds ; 


(C'HalaCOH + HOOCCH3 

(CH-lgCOH + HCl 


(CHalaCOOCCHa -f H^O 
(CH3)3CC1 + H3O 


In the conversion of alcohols into alkyl halides, the mcchayiism is probably : 

R—OH + HX -> R—OHj-*- + X' 

X +R—OHo"*" -> X. . . R . . . OH 2 (transitionstate) -> X—R OH.» 

The reaction therefore involves nucleophilic displacement on carbon passing 
through the transition state indicated : otherwise expressed, the reaction 
involves nucleophilic displacement in the conjugate acid R—OH 2 *^ in which the 
displaced group is OHj"^* 

Two alternative mechanisms are possible for esterification, one is dependent 
upon an acyl-oxy process (R —CO-'-OH + H: OR) and the other an alkyl- 

oxy process (R CO—O; H -f- HO ^ R). The former is by far the more common. 
The detailed acyl-oxy mechanism envisages : (1) a preliminary addition of a 
proton forming a conjugate acidic ion (or oxonium ion) ; (2) this then undergoes 
an exchange reaction with an alcohol molecule which approaches along the line 

of the C—(!) dipole ; and (3) loss of a proton to yield the ester. 


R' 


C—OH + H 


R' 

c—6k. 


O 
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R' 

I -/H 

•f o-o( 

II 

O 

R' 

R\- I 
)o—c 

h/ II 

o 


H\ 4 . I /H 

)o-c + o( 

II 

O 

R' 

I 

R_ 0 —c -f- H 

II 

o 


If either R or R' has a branched chain structure and is therefore bulky, it will 
exert a hindering influence (steric hindrance) in the formation of the bimole- 
cular complex (in 2) and esterification is accordingly more difficult. 

Examples of the preparation of simple aliphatic esters by Fischer and SpeieFs 
method in which an excess of acid is employed are :— 

(i) «-Butyl acetate : most of the excess of acid is removed by washing the 
reaction product with water since the ester is sparingly soluble in water. 

(ii) Methyl and ethyl acetates : these esters are fairly miscible with water. 
Fractional distillation, however, permits of a good preliminary separation of the 
esters (methyl, b.p. 57®; ethyl, b.p. 77®) from the excess of acetic acid (b.p. 118®). 

r^r/.-Buiyl acetate may be prepared either from the alcohol and acetyl 
cldoride in the presence of sufficient diraethylaniline to remove the hydrogen 
chloride as formed : 


(CH3)3COH+CH3COCH-CfiH5N(CH3)2 CH3COOC(CH3)3+CeH5N(CH3)2HCI 
or from the alcohol and acetic anhydride in the presence of a little anhydrous 
zinc cliloride : 

Zna, 

(CH3)3C0H + (CHaCOlgO-- CHjCOOCfCHala + CH3COOH 

Sometimes a large proportion of sulphuric acid is employed (see below under 
esters of dibasic acids). The good yields thus obtained are partially due to 
the removal of water by the acid as well as to the catalytic effect. 

In some instances the use of sulphuric acid leads to unsatisfactory results. 
Thus with formic acid carbon monoxide would be evolved. Esters of formic 
acid are most simply prepared from the alcohol and excess of formic acid, for 
example : 

HCOOH -f C^Ha^OH —. HCOOCiH^a + H2O 

Fonnic acid n*Butyl alcohol n-Butyl formate 

Formic acid is a comparatively strong acid and acts as its own catalyst. 

Esterification with cyc^aliphatic alcohols is comparatively easy when the 
alcohol is saturated with hydrogen chloride and treated with excess of the 
acid, but a very impure ester results from the use of sulphuric acid as a catalyst, 
for example : 

XH 3 -CH 3 . HCl /CH 3 -CH 3 . 

H 2 C< >CH0H -f CH 3 COOH —^ HgC/ >CHOCOCH, 

^CHa—^CHa—CHg/ + HgO 

cyc^oHexanol cycioHexyl acetate 


Esters of dibasic acids may be prepared: 

(a) By distilling a mixture of the acid, excess of alcohol, toluene and a little 
concentrated sulphuric acid (1 per cent, by weight of the acid). An azeotropic 
mixture of alcohol, toluene and water passes over fii’st, then alcohol and toluene, 
and finally the ester, for example : 


HOOC(CH2)4COOH + 2C2H5OH 

Adipic acid 


H^SO, 

-. CaHsOOClCHgl^COOCaHg +2H2O 

(toluene) Diethyl adipate 
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{b) By refluxing a mixture of the acid (1 mol), alcohol ( 3-4 mols), dry benzene 
( 3/0 ml.) and concentrated sulphuric acid (58-60 g.). The ester as formed 
passes into the benzene layer. Upon the addition of water, separating the 

Jitter (after washing and dr^dng), benzene and 
cucohol pass over first, followed })y the ester, for example : 

HOOCCOOH + 2C,H/JH C^HsOOCCOOCjH^ + 2H.0 


Oxalic acid 


(benzene) 


Diethyl oxalato 

Both of these methods are more economical in the consumption of alcohol 
and more convenient than that in which the acid is refluxed with a lar^e excess 
ot alcohol in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid. An examide of the 
latter procedure is described ; 


H00C(CH2)8C00H + 2C2H3OH 

Sebacic acid 


u,so. 

-► C.H.OOC(CH2)gCOOCs,H, + 2H,(J 

Diethylsebacate 


The benzerie - alcohol method is useful for the esterification of valuable 
monobasic acids, but the b.p. of the ester must be at least 50® higher than 
that of benzene, for example : ° 


CH3(CH2)3C00H + CaH^^OH CH3{CH2)3COOC3H,« H^O 

riA'alenc acid 7i.Propyl alcoliol 71-Propyl n-valerat« 

When either of the reactants is sensitive to mineral acids, the esterifleation 
can otten be successfully accomplished with the aid of a cation exchange 
resin (hydrogen form) in the presence of benzene. Zeo-Karb 225/H, a uni- 
functional sulphonated polystyrene resin in tlie hydrogen form, may be used 
iiius good yields of i-sopropyl lactate mav be obtained : 


CH3CH(OH)COOH-f-(CH3),CH(OH) 


Zeo-Karb 225/H; 
benzene 


Lactic acid 


7«o-Propyl alcohol 


CH3CH(OH)COOCH(CH3)3+ 

H 2 O 

wo-Propyl lactate 


CH 3 CH—o—CO 

Lactic acid tends to pass into the lactide | | when heated in 

CO—O—CHCH 3 

the presence of sulphuric acid. Likewise n-butyl oleate is readily prepared 
from the alcoliol and acid in the presence of Zeo-Karb 225/H. The esterifica¬ 
tion of acetic acid with the acid-sensitive furfur 3 d alcohol gives a 25 per cent 
yield of ester in the presence of the resin; furfuryl acetate is, however more 
easily prepared by boiling furfuryl alcohol with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate in the presence of benzene. 

2. From the silver salt. By refluxing the dry silver salt \Wtli an alkyl 
halide in anhydrous ether, benzene or absolute alcohol solution, for example : 


CHCOOAg 

II + 

CHCOOAg 

Silver raaleate 


(Ether) CHCOOCgHj 

-^ II + 2AgI 

CHCOOC 2 H 5 

Diethyl maleate 


The method is generally applicable when other modes of esterification are 
either slow, inefficient, or likely to cause isomerisation ; it is, however time- 
consuming and expensive. Small quantities of acid impurities are sometimes 
produced, hence it is advisable to wash the ester with saturated sodium bi¬ 
carbonate solution. The silver salt can usually be prepared by dissolving the 
acid in the calculated quantity of standard ammonium liydroxide solution and 
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additig an excess of silver nitrate solution : the precipitated salt is washed with 
water and dried at 40-50‘’ or in a vacuum desiccator. It must be prepared in 

3. From the nitrile. By refluxing a mixture of the nitrile with alcohol and 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the intermediate isolation of the acid is un¬ 
necessary. The net result may be represented by, for example : 

C,H,«CN -f H^O d-CsH.OH+ H2SO, — C^H/COOC^H, + NH.HSO, 

n-r^utyl cyanide Ethyl n-valerate 

Two mcclmnisms of the transformation have been proposed : 

(«) The intermediate formation of an amide : 

RCN -I- H,0 ^ RCONHj 

RCONHa + C 3 H 5 OH-► RCOOCjHj -f- NH, 

(b) The intermediate formation of an imino-ether : 

RCN -I- CallsOH ^ RC(=NH)0C2H5 

RC(=NH)OCaH5 + H^O -RCOOCgHj -f- NHj 


4. From the acid chloride. By the interaction of the acid chloride (prepared 
from the acid and thionyl chloride) and the calculated quantity of the alcohol 
at 0 ®, for example : 

CH 2 =CHCH 2 C 0 C 1 + C 2 H 5 OH —> CH 2 =CHCH 2 C 00 C 2 H 5 -f HCl 

Vinylacetyl chloride Ethyl vinylacetate 

This procedure is generally applied to the esterification of highly sensitive 
acids, which might otherwise undergo isomerisation. Thus in the example 
given, no ethyl crotonate is formed. 


111,95. n-BUTYL ACETATE 

Mix together 37 g. (46 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol and 60 g. (60 ml.) of 
glacial acetic acid in a 250 or 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, and add 
cautiously 1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid (use a smaU measuring 
cylinder or a burette or a calibrated dropper pipette). Attach a reflux 
condenser and reflux the mixture on a wire gauze for 3-6 hours (1). 
Pour the mixture into about 250 ml. of water in a separatory funnel, 
remove the upper layer of crude ester, and wash it again with about 
100 ml. of water, followed by about 25 ml. of saturated sodium bicarbonate 
solution and 50 ml. of water. The ester must, of course, be separated 
between each washing. Dry the crude ester with 5-6 g. of anhydrous 
sodium or magnesium sulphate. Filter through a small funnel con¬ 
taining a fluted filter paper (Section 11.29) or a small plug of cotton 
or glass wool into a dry 100 ml. distilling flask. Add 2—3 fragments 
of porous porcelain and distil on a wire gauze or from an air bath 
(Fig.//, 5, 3). Collect the pure n-butyl acetate at 124-125**. The yield 
is 40 g. 

Note. 

(1) A slightly better yield of ester can be obtained by increasing the quantity 
of acetic acid to 90-120 g. and refluxing for 12-18 hours. This modification is not 
worth while in a student’s preparation. 

Cognate Prepabations 

sec.-Butyl acetate. Pass dry hydrogen chloride gas into 37 g. (46 ml.) 
of sec.-butyl alcohol until 1 • 6 g. is absorbed. Mix the solution with 
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60 g. of glacial acetic acid, and reflux for 10 hours. Isolate the ester as 
for 7i-butyl acetate. B.p. 110-112°. Yield: 35 g. 

n-Propyl acetate. Use 40 g. (50 ml.) of 7i-propyl alcohol, ICO g. of 
glacial acetic acid and 2 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Reflux for 
12 hours. Add an equal volume of water, saturate with salt to isolate 
the crude ester. Treat the crude ester with saturated sodium bicarbonate 
solution until effervescence ceases, saturate with salt, remove the ester 
and dry it with anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. B.p. 101- 
102°. Yield : 30 g. 

iso-Propyl acetate. Use 40 g. (51 ml.) of i.so-prop 3 'l alcohol, 160 g. 
of glacial acetic acid and 2 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Reflu.x 
for 18 hours. Proceed as for ?i-propyl acetate. B.p. 87-88°. Yield : 31 g. 

n-Amyl acetate. Use 40 g. (49 ml.) of n-amyl alcohol, 120 g. of glacial 
acetic acid and 2-5 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and reflux for 
20 hours. Isolate the ester as for n-butyl acetate. B.p. 146-148° 
Yield : 47 g. 

Methyl acetate. Use 48 g. (61 ml.) of absolute methyl alcohol, 270 g. 
of glacial acetic acid and 3 g. of concentrated sulphm’ic acid. Reflu.x 
for 5 hours. Distil the reaction mixture through a simple fractionating 
column (e.£?., a Hempel column filled with glass or porcelain rings, 
or an all-glass Dufton column) ; the crude ester passes over at 55-56° 
(112 g.) and the excess of acid, etc., remaining in the flask weighs 209 g. 
Wash once with a Utile water, saturate with salt, wash with saturated 
sodium bicarbonate solution, saturate with salt, remove the ester layer, 
and dry with anhydrous sodium and magnesium sulphate, and distil. 
The methyl acetate passes over constantly at 55-56°. The yield is 92 g. 

Ethyl acetate. Use 58 g. (73-5 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 225 g. 
of glacial acetic acid and 3 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Reflux 
for 6-12 hours. Work up as for 7i-propyl acetate. B.p. 76-77°. Yield: 
32 g. Much ethyl acetate is lost in the washing process. A better yield 
may be obtained, and most of the excess of acetic acid may be recovered, 
by distilling the reaction mixture through an efficient fractionating 
column and proceeding as for methyl acetate. 

Ethyl n-butyrate. Use a mixture of 88 g. (92 ml.) of n-butyric acid, 
23 g. (29 ml.) of ethanol and 9 g. (5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Reflux for 14 hours. Pour into excess of water, wash several times with 
water, followed by saturated sodium bicarbonate solution until aU the acid 
is removed, and finally with water. Dry with anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate, and distil. The ethyl n-butjju'ate passes over at 119* 5-120* 5°. 
Yield : 40 g. An improved yield can be obtained by distilling the 
reaction mixture through an efficient fractionating column until the 
temperatm’c rises to 125°, and purifying the crude ester as detailed above 
under methyl acetate. 

111,96. terf.-BUTYL ACETATE 

Method A. Fit a 1-litre three-necked flask with a mercury-sealed 
stirrer, a reflux condenser, and a dropping funnel. Place 57 g. (73*5 ml.) 
of dry tert.-hutyl alcohol (1), 101 g. (106 ml.) of A.R. dimethylaniline 
and 100 ml. of anhydrous ether in the flask, set the stirrer in motion, and 
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heat the mixture to gentle refluxing on a water bath. Run in 62 g. 
(56*5 ml.) of redistilled acetyl chloride at such a rate that moderate 
refluxing continues after the source of heat is removed. When about 
two-thi^s of the acetyl chloride has been introduced, the dimethylaniline 
hydrochloride commences to crystalbse and the mixture refluxes very 
vigorously. Cool immediately in an ice bath, and, after refluxing ceases, 
add the remainder of the acetyl chloride ; then heat the mixture on a 
water bath for 1 hour. Cool to room temperature, add about 100 ml. 
of water, and continue the stirring until all the precipitated solid has 
dissolved. Separate the ether layer and extract with 25 ml. portions of 
cold 10 per cent, sulphuric acid until the acid extract does not become 
cloudy when rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution. Finally, 
wash with 15 ml. of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution and dry the 
ethereal solution with 5 g. of anhydrous magnesium sulphate overnight. 
Remove the ether by distillation through an efiicient fractionating column 
[e.g., of the Widmer type) and distil the residue through the same column. 
Collect the ^€r^-butyl acetate at 96—98° {mainly 97-98°). The yield is 
55 g. 

Note. 

(1) Tlie /er/.-butyl alcohol should be dried over quicklime or anJiydrous calcium 
sulphate and distilled. 

Cognate Preparation 

tcrt.-Butyl propionate. Use 85- 5 g. (HO*5 ml.) of /er/.-butyl alcohol, 
151*5 g. (159 ml.) of A.R. dimethylaniline, and 110 g. (103 nd.) of pro- 
pionyl chloride (compare Section 111,87) and reflux for 3 hours. B.p. 
117*5-118*5°. Yield; 92 g. 

Method B. Fit a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask with a reflux condenser 
carrying a cotton wool or calcium chloride guard tube. Place 100 ml. of 
redistilled acetic anhydride, 100 ml. of dry /er^-butyl alcohol (see Note in 
Method A) and 0*3 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride in the flask and shake. 
Heat the mixture gradually to the reflux temperature, maintain at gentle 
refluxing for 2 hours, and then cool. Replace the reflux condenser by 
an efficient fractionating column and distil until the temperature reaches 
110°. Wash the crude distillate, weighing 100-125 g., with two 25 ml. 
portions of water, then with 25 ml. portions of 10 per cent, potassium 
carbonate solution until the ester layer is neutral to litmus, and finally 
dry with 10 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate. Filter off the desiccant, 
and distil through an efficient fractionating column {e.g.y Widmer column, 
modified Hempel column, etc. ; compare Section 11,17) and collect the 
pure iert-h\xX>y\ acetate at 96-98°. The yield is 70 g, 

111,97. n-BUTYL FORMATE 

Into a 260 or 600 ml. round-bottomed flask provided with a reflux 
condenser place 46 g. (38 ml.) of A.R. formic acid (98/100 per cent.) and 
37 g. (46 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol. Reflux for 24 hours. Wash the cold 
mixture with small volumes of saturated sodium cliloride solution, then 
with saturated sodium bicarbonate solution in the presence of a little 
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solid sodium bicarbonate until effervescence ceases, and finally with 
saturated sodium chloride solution. Dry with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate, and distil from a Claisen flask with fractionatincr 

side arm. Collect the ?(-butyl formate at 106-107*". Yield: 38 g. ° 

Cognate PKErAEAXiONs 

61 g. (50 ml.) of A.K. formic 
acid (98/100 per cent.) and 31 g. {39-5 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol for 
24 hours. Transfer to a Claisen Hash with fractionating side arm (or 
attach a fractionating column to the fla,sk), distil and collect the liquid 
passing over below 62’. Wash the distillate with saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution and saturate witli salt before removing the ester 

anhydi'ous sodium or magnesium sulphateTfilter, and 
distil. The ethyl formate passes over at 53-54®. The yield is 30 

n-Propyl formate. Use 46 g. (38 ml.) of A.R. formic acid (98/100 per 
cent.) and 30 g. (37-5 ml.) of ?i-propyl alcohol, and reflux for 24 hours. 
Proceed as for ethyl formate, but collect the crude n-propyl formate up 
to 86®. B.p. 80*5-82®. Yield ; 28 g. 

ill,98. cyc/oHEXYL ACETATE 

Pass diy hydrogen chloride into 75 g. of pure cyc^ohexanol until 1 • 5 g. 
are absorbed, mix with 135 g. of glacial acetic acid in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask, attach a reflux condenser, and reflux for 14 hours. Pour 
into excess of water, wash the upper layer successively with water 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution xmtil effervescence ceases, and 
water. Dry with anhydrous calcium chloride, DistU through a weU- 
Ugged fractionating column (e.£?., an aU-glass Dufton column). A smaU 
fraction of low boiling point (containing cyc^ohexene) passes over first, 
followed by cyclohexyl acetate (57 g.) at 168-170®. Upon redistUlation 
from a Claisen flask, the boiling point is 170-172®, mainly 171-172® (1). 

Note. 

(1) Boilmg points over the range 150-200° appear to be about 2° lower when 
determined by distillation through an efficient, lagged fractionating column. 

Cognate Preparation 

formate. Use 103 g. (84-5 ml.) of A.R. formic acid 
(98/100 per cent.) and 75 g. of cycZohexanol in which 1 • 5 g. of diy hydrogen 
chloride gas are dissolved. Reflux for 14 hours. Work up as above and 
distU tluough a weU-lagged column ; 5*5 g. of cyc^ohexene and 57 g of 
cydohexyl formate, b.p. 156-158*5® (mainly 157-158-5®) are obtained. 
When distilled from a Claisen flask, the sample boils at 158-160^ fmainlv 

1 CIO. 1 ^ ymaiiiiy 


111,99. DIETHYL ADIPATE {Azeotropic Mixture Method) 

Place 146 g. of adipic acid. 360 ml. (285 g.) of absolute ethyl alcohol 
180 ml. of toluene and 1*5 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a l-htre 
round-bottomed flask, attach a short fractionating column connected to 

a downward condenser, and heat in an oil bath at 115® When the acid 
13 
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lias dissolved, an azeotropic mixture of alcohol, toluene and water com¬ 
mences to distil at 75° ; the temperature of the oil bath may then be 
lowered to 100-110°. Collect the distillate in a flask containing 150 g. 
of anhydrous potassium carbonate. Continue the distillation until the 
temperature at the top of the column rises to 78°. Shake the distillate 
thoroughly with the potassium carbonate, filter through a Buchner 
funnel or fluted filter paper, and return the filtrate to the flask. Heat the 
flask again until the temperature rises to 78-80° (1). Transfer the warm 
solution to a Claisen flask of suitable size and distil under reduced pressure. 
Alcohol and toluene pass over first, the temperature rises abruptly and 
the ethyl adipate distils at 138°/20 mm. (2). The yield is 195 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The distillate contains alcohol, toluene and water, and may be dried ^th 
anhydrous potassium carbonate and used again for esterification after the addition 
of the necessary quantity of alcohol; alternatively, the toluene may be recovered 
by washing with water, drying with anliydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and distilling. 

(2) The b.p. may rise several degrees towards the end of the distillation owing 
to superheating. 


111,100. DIETHYL ADIPATE {Beyizene Method) 

Place 100 g. of adipic acid in a 750 ml. round-bottomed flask and add 
successively 100 g, (127 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 250 ml. of sodium- 
dried benzene and 40 g. (22 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid (the 
last-named cautiously and with gentle swirling of the contents of the 
flask). Attach a reflux condenser and reflux the mixture gently for 
5-6 hours. Pour the reaction mixture into excess of water (2-3 volumes), 
separate the benzene layer (1), wash it with saturated sodium bicarbonate 
solution until effervescence ceases, then with water, and dry with anhy¬ 
drous magnesium or calcium sulphate. Remove most of the benzene by 
distillation under normal pressure until the temperature rises to 100° 
using the apparatus of Fig. II, 13, 4 but substituting a 250 ml. Claisen 
flask for the distilling flask ; then distil under reduced pressure and 
collect the ethyl adipate at 134-135°/17 mm. The yield is 130 g. 

Note. 

(1) One extraction of the aqueous solution with ether is recommended. 

Cognate Prepabations 

Diethyl oxalate. Reflux a mixture of 45 g. of anhydrous oxalic 
acid (1), 81 g. (102‘5 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 190 r^. of sodium- 
dried benzene and 30 g. (16-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
24 hours. Work up as for Diethyl Adipate and extract the aqueous 
layer with ether ; distil under atmospheric pressure. The yield of ethyl 
oxalate, b.p. 182-183°, is 57 g. 

Note. 

(1) Anhydrous oxalic acid may be prepared by heating the finely-powdered A.R. 
crystallised acid, spread upon large clock glasses, in an electric oven at 105® for 
6 hours, allowing to cool in a desiccator and storing in a tightly stoppered bottle. 

Diethyl succinate. Reflux a mixture of 58 g. of A.R. succinic acid, 
81 g. (102-5 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 190 ml. of sodium-dried 
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benzene and 20 g. (11 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid for 8 hours. 
Pour the reaction mixture into excess of water, separate tlie benzene ~ 
ester layer, and extract the aqueous layer witli ether. Work up the 
^mbined ether and benzene extracts as described for Diethyl Adipate. 
B.p. 81 /3 mm. Yield : 7o g. The boiling point under atmospheric 

pressure is 217-218®. ^ 

mixture of 100 g. of sebacic 
acid, 81 g. (102-5 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 190 ml. of sodium-dried 
benzene and 20 g. (11 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid for 36 hours 
U ork up as for Diethyl Adipate. B.p. 155-156®/6 mm. Yield : 114 g. 

Method B. Reflux a mixture of 101 g. of sebacic acid, 196 g. (248 ml.) 
of absolute ethyl alcohol and 20 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
12 hours. Distil off about half of the alcohol on a water bath dilute 
the residue with 500-750 ml. of water, remove the upper laj^er of crude 
ester, and extract the aqueous layer with ether. Wash the combined 
ethereal extract and crude ester with water, then with saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution until efifervescence ceases, and finally with water. 
Dry with anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate, remove the ether 
on a water bath, and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Bn 
155-I57®/6 mm. Yield: 110 g. 


ilhlOl, n-PROPYL n-VALERATE 

Place a mixture of 25-5g. of n-valeric acid (Sections 111,83 and 111,84), 
30 g. (37-5 ml.) of dry n-propyl alcohol, 50 ml. of sodium-dried benzene 
and 10 g. (5-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 250 ml. round- 
bottomed flask equipped with a vertical condenser, and reflux for 36 hours. 
Pour into 250 ml. of water and separate the upper layer. Extract the 
aqueous layer ^yith ether, and add the extract to the benzene solution. 
Wash the combined extracts with saturated sodium bicarbonate solution 
until effervescence ceases, then with water, and dry with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate. Remove the low boiling point solvents by dis¬ 
tillation (use the apparatus of Fig. //, 13, 4 but with a Claisen flask 
replacing the distilling flask) ; the temperature will rise abruptly and the 
n-propyl n-valerate will pass over at 163-164°. The yield is 28 g. 

111,102. isoPROPYL LACTATE {Ion E.xchangeResinCatalysi Method) 

Place a mixture of 53 g. of A.R. lactic acid (85-88 per cent, acid), 
75 g. (85-5 ml.) of commercial anhydrous isopropyl alcohol, 300 ml of 
benzene and 20 g. of Zeo-Karb 225/H (1) in a 700 ml. bolt-head flask, 
equipped wutli an automatic water separator {e.g., a large modified Dean 
and Stark apparatus with a stopcock at the lower end, see Fig. Ill, 126, 1) 
carrying an efficient reflux condenser at its upper end, and a mercury- 
sealed stirrer (altemativelj’^, the liquid-sealed stirrer showm in Fig. 11,7 ,11 ,c. 
may be used). Reflux the mixture, with stirring, on a steam bath for 
5 hours or until water no longer collects in appreciable amount in the 
water separator ; run off the water from time to time. Filter off the resin 
at the pump and wash it with two 25 ml. portions of benzene. Shake the 
combined filtrate and washings with about 5 g. of precipitated calcium 
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carbonate, filter, and wash with a little benzene. Distil the benzene solution 
under reduced pressure {water pump) from a Claisen flask with fraction¬ 
ating side arm ; the isopropyl alcoliol - benzene azeotrope (2) passes over 
first, followed by benzene. Collect the isopropyl lactate at 76724 mm.; 
it is a colourless liquid and weighs 40 g. The ester boils, with slight 
decomposition, at mm. 

Notes. 

(1) Tho cation exchange resin, hydrogen form, Zeo-Karb 225/H is supplied in 
small particles (30-80 mesh). If tlie sodium foiTO of the resin Zeo-Karb 225 (or 
tho equivalent Amherlito IR 105) only is available, it may be converted into the 
hydrogen form hy treating it with about twice its volume of 2N sulphuric acid and 
stirring frequently: tho resin is thoroughly washed by decantation with distilled water 
until tho washings luu'O a jjH of G-7, filtered and dried in the air. 

(2) Tlio b.p. of tho fwpropyl • benzene azeotrope at atmospheric pressure is 
71-72°. 

Cognate Preparations 

n-Butyl oleate. Proceed as for i^oPropyl Lactate using 26*5 g. of 
redistilled oleic acid, 37 ■ 0 g. (45 ■ 8 ml.) of n-butyl alcohol (the excess of the 
latter acts as the water carrier) and 8 0 g. of Zeo-Karb 225/H in a 250 ml. 
bolt-head flask. Reflux the mixture with stirring for 4 hours, allow to 
cool, separate the resin by suction filtration, and wash it with three 5 ml. 
portions of n-butyl alcohol. Remove the n-butyl alcohol from the com¬ 
bined filtrate and washings by distillation under reduced pressure (water 
pump) ; the residue consists of crude ester. Distil the residue under 
diminished pressure (oil pump) and collect the n-butyl oleate at 23279 mm. 
The yield is 27 g. 

Furfuryl acetate. Reflux a mixture of 39*2 g. (34-8 ml.) of redistilled 
furfuryl alcohol, 48 g. of glacial acetic acid, 150 ml. of benzene and 20 g. 
of Zeo-Karb 225/H in a 500 ml. bolt-head flask, using the apparatus 
described under \soPropyl Lactate. After 3 hours, when the rate of col¬ 
lection of water in the water separator is extremely slow, allow to cool, 
separate the resin by suction filtration, and wash it with three 15 ml. 
portions of benzene. Remove the benzene, etc., from the combined 
filtrate and washings under reduced pressure (water pump) and then 
collect the crude ester at 74-90710 mm.; a small solid residue remains in 
the flask. Redistil the crude ester from a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm ; pure furfuryl acetate passes over at 79-80717 mm. The 
yield is 14 • 5 g. 


111,103. DIETHYL MALEATE {Silver Salt Metlwd) 

Preparation of silver maleate. Dissolve 65 g. of pure maleic acid 
(Section 111,143) in the calculated quantity of carefully standardised 
aqueous ammonia solution in a 1-litre beaker and add, whilst 
stirring mechanically, a solution of 204 g. of silver nitrate in 200 ml. of 
water. Filter off the precipitated silver maleate at the pump, wash it 
with distilled water, and press well with the back of a large flat glass 
stopper. Dry in an electric oven at 50-60° to constant weight. The 
yield of the dry silver salt is 160 g. Store in a vacuum desiccator in the 
dark. 
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In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux condenser 
piotected by a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tube, place 90 g. 
of silver maleate, 84 g. (43*5 ml.) of colourless, diy cthjd iodide and 
50 ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene. Within a short period of mixing a 
' igorous reaction sets in and it is necessar}"^ to cool tlie flask in running 
water. When the reaction has subsided, the mixture possesses the yellow 
colour of silver iodide. Reflux on a water bath for 10 hours. Filter 
at the pump on a sintered glass funnel and keep the benzene solution of 
the ester separately. Wash the solid well with rectified sj^irit and pour 
the washings into excess of water ; separate the benzene layer and add 
this to the original filtrate. Wash the combined benzene solutions with 
water, saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, and finally with water; 
dry with anhj^drous magnesium sulphate. Remove the benzene in a 
50 ml. Claisen flask (use the apparatxis shown in Fig. //, 13, 4) and distil. 
Diethyl maleate passes over at 219-220®. The ^ ield is 27 g. 

Note. 

almost equal purity may be obtained by reflu.ving a mi.vture of 
29 g. of pure maleic acid, 37 g. (47 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, 95 ml. of .sodium- 
^jed benzene and 4 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid for 12 liours. The ester is 
isolated as described for Diethyl Adipate (Section 111,100). The yield of diethvl 

maleate, b.p. 219-220®, is 26 g. 

111.104. ETHYL /i-VALERATE {from n-Butyl Cyanide) 

Place 200 g. (250 ml.) of rectified spirit in a 1-litre round-bottomed 
nAsk fitted with a reflux condenser. Cool in ice and run in, slowly and 
with frequent shaking, 200 g. (109 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Add 83 g. (104 ml.) of w-butyl cyanide (Section 111,113) to the mixture 
and reflux the whole for 10 hours. Allow to cool, pour the reaction 
mixture into ice W'ater, separate the upper layer of ester and alcohol, 
and dry over anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate. Distil throut^h 
a fractionating column and collect the ethyl w-valerate at 143-146°. 'a 
further amount of the pure ester may be obtained by redrying the fraction 
of low' boiling point and redistilling. The yield is 110 g. 

111.105. ETHYL VINYLACETATE {Acid Chloride Method) 

Fit a reflux condenser and a dropping funnel into the two necks of 
a 150 ml. Claisen flask and stopper the side arm (compare Fig. ///, 31, 1) ; 
place 50 g. (31 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride in the llask.’ Drop 
30 g. of vinylacetic acid (Section 111,144) slowly into the thionyl chloride 
and w'hen the addition is complete reflux gently for 30 minutes. Rearrange 
the apparatus and distil the mixture slowly from an air bath (1). The 
excess of thionyl chloride passes over first, followed by vinylacetyl 
chloride at 98-99° (27 g.). Place 12-6 g. (16-0 ml.) of absolute ethyl 
alcohol in a 250 ml. bolt-head flask provided \vith a reflux condenser 
and dropping funnel. Cool the flask in ice and introduce the vinylacetyl 
chloride into the dropping funnel ; insert a cotton wool (or calcium 
chloride) guard tube into the mouth of the funnel. Add the acid chloride 
^opwise (45 minutes) to the alcohol with frequent shaking. Remove the 
ice and allow to stand for 1 hour. Pour the reaction mixture into water, 
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wash with a little sodium bicarbonate solution, then with water, and dry 
with anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate. Distil from a 50 ml, 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm, and collect the ethyl vinyl¬ 
acetate at 125-127°. The yield is 22 g. 

Note. 

(1) It is preferable to use an all-glass apparatus for all the operations described 
in tins preparation (see Section 11,60). 

Cognate Preparaiion 

Ethyl cyc/opropane-carboxylate. Use 22 g. of ct/cZopropane-carb- 
oxylic acid (Section V,33) and 40 g. (24-5 ml.) of redistilled thionyl 
chloride to prepare the acid chloride, b.p. 118-119° (22 g.). Treat the 
latter with 10*1 g. of absolute ethyl alcohol. The yield of ethyl cyclo- 
propane-carbox 3 date, b.p. 132-133°, is 13 g. 

111,106. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC ESTERS 

Hydrolysis (or saponification) of n-butyl acetate. Boil 4-5 g. of 
n-butyl acetate (Section 111,95) with 50 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution under reflux until the odour of the ester can no longer 
be detected (about 1 hour). Set the condenser for downward distillation 
and collect the first 10 ml. of distillate. Saturate it with potassium car¬ 
bonate, allow to stand for 5 minutes, and withdraw all the liquid into a 
small pipette or dropper pipette. Allow the lower layer of carbonate solu¬ 
tion to run slowly into a test-tube, and place the upper layer into a small 
test-tube or weighing bottle. Dry the alcohol with about one quarter 
of its bulk of anhydrous potassium carbonate. Remove the alcohol 
with a dropper pipette and divide it into two parts ; use one portion for 
the determination of the b.p. by the Siwoloboff method (Section 11,12) 
and convert the other portion into the 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate (Section III, 
27) and determine the m.p. 

Acidify the residue in the flask with dilute sulph\iric acid and distil 
off 10-15 ml. of the solution. Test a small portion of the distillate for 
acidity, and also observe the odour. Neutralise the main portion with 
sodium hydroxide solution (add a drop of phenolphthalein to act as 
indicator), evaporate to small bulk, and convert the sodium salt into the 
p-bromophenacyl ester or into some other suitable derivative (Section 
111,85) ; determine the m.p. of the derivative. 

The above example serves to illustrate the basis of the procedure 
employed for the characterisation of aliphatic esters, viz., hydrolysis to, 
and identification of, the parent acids and alcohols. Most esters are 
liquids ; a notable exception is dimethyl oxalate, m.p. 54°. Many have 
pleasant, often fruit-like, odours. Many dry esters react with sodium, 
but less readily than do alcohols : hydrogen is evolved particularly on 
warming, and a solid sodio derivative may separate on cooling (e.^., ethyl 
acetate yields ethyl sodioacetoacetate ; ethyl adipate gives ethyl sodio 
eyeZopentanone carboxylate). 

In the routine examination of esters it is often a good plan to carry 
out two hydrolyses, one for the isolation and characterisation of the 
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parent acid, and the other for the isolation and identification of the 
parent alcohol. 

1. Drop 1 g. of sodium into 10 ml. of ethyl alcohol in a smaU flask 
provided with a small water condenser ; heat the mixture until all the 
sodium has dissolved. Cool, and add 1 g. of the ester and 0-5 ml. of 
water. Frequently the sodium salt of the acid will be deposited either 
at once or after boiling for a few minutes. If this occurs, filter off the 
solid at once, wash it with a little absolute ethyl alcohol (or absolute 
methjdated spii'it), and convert it into the p-bromophenacyl ester, p-nitro- 
benzyl ester or S-benzj’l-iso-thiuronium salt (for experimental details, 
see Section 111,85). If no solid separates, continue the boiling for 
30—60 minutes, boil off the alcohol, allow to cool, render the product just 
neutral to phenolphthalein with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
con\ert the sodium salt present in solution into a crystalline derivative 
(Section 111,85), and determine its melting point. 

2. Boil 2 g. of the ester \vith 30 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium or potassium 
hydroxide solution under reflux for at least 1 hour. If the alcohol 
formed is water (or alkah) soluble, the completion of the hydrolysis will 
be indicated by the disappearance of the ester layer. Distil off the liquid 
through the same condenser and collect the first 3-5 ml. of distillate. 
If a distinct layer separates on standing (or upon saturation of half the 
distillate with potassium carbonate), remove this layer with a capillary 
dropper, dry it with a little anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous 
calcium sulphate, and determine the b.p. by the Siwoloboff method 
(Section 11,12). Whether an insoluble alcohol separates out or not 
prepare a crystalline derivative (c.//., the 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate, Section 
111,27) and determine its ra.p. 

1 he residue in the flask will contain the sodium (or potassium) salt of 
the acid together with excess of alltali. Just acidify with dilute sulphuric 
acid and observe whether a crystalline acid separates ; if it does, filter 
recrystallise and identify (Section 111,85). If no crystaUine soUd is 
obtained, the solution may be just neutralised to phenolphthalein and 
the solution of the alkali salt used for the preparation of a crystalline 
derivative. This will confirm, if necessary, the results of hydrolysis by 
method 1. If the time factor is important, either method 1 or the 

product of the caustic alkali hydrolysis may be used for the identification 
of the acid. 

The following notes may be useful ; 

(1) The b.p., density and refractive index are valuable constants for the final 
characterisation of liquid esters. 

(2) ^me esters, c.g., methyl formate, methyl oxalate, methjd succinate, methyl 

and ethyl tartrate, are appreciably soluble in water. These are usually easily 
hydrolysed by alkali. ^ 

(3) Of the common esters, methyl oxalate (solid, m.p. 54®) and ethyl oxalate 
(liquid) give amides almost immediately upon shaking with concentrated ammonia 
solution. The resulting oxamide. m.p. 417®, is valueless as a derivative. The 
esters may, however, be easily hydrolysed and identified as above. 

or oil and produces an odour of acrolein when 
heated, it may be a glyceride. Esters of ethylene glycol and of glycol with simple 
fatty acids are viscous and of high b.p. They are hydrolysed (method 1) and 
the ethyl alcohol distilled off. The residue is diluted (a soap may be formed) 
and acidified with hydrochloric acid (Congo red paper). The acid is filtered or 
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extracted with etlier. If no acid can be isolated by these methods, it must be simple 
and volatile, and should be separated by distillation. The residual aqueous solution 
of clvcol or plycorol is neutralised, evaporated to a syrup on a^ water bath, and 
extracted with ethyl alcohol or with ethyl acetate ; the alcohol is evaporated and 
the glvcol or glycerol in the residue is identified as usual. 

( 5 ) '(i-Keto esters («.<?., ethyl acetoacetate) are soluble in solutions of caustic 
alkalis but not in sodium carbonate solution. They give colours with freshly 
prepared ferric chloride solution ; a little alcohol should be added to bring the ester 
into solution. Sodium ethoxide solution reacts to yield sodio compounds, which 
usually crystallise out in the cold. Phenylhydrazine yields pyrazolones. They 
are hydrolysed by boiline: sulphuric acid to the corresponding ketones, which can 
be identified ns usual (Section 111,74). 

(6) Unsaturated esters decolourise a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride 
and also neutral potassium permanganate solution. 

It is frequently advisable in the routine examination of an ester, and 
before any derivatives are considered, to determine the saponification 
equivalent of the ester. In order to ensure that complete hydrolysis 
takes place in a comparatively short time, the quantitative saponi¬ 
fication is conducted with a standardised alcoholic solution of caustic 
alkali—preferably potassium hydroxide since the potassium salts of organic 
acids arc usually more soluble than the sodium salts. A knowledge 
of the b.p. and the saponification equivalent of the unknown ester 
would provide the basis for a fairly accurate approximation of the size 
of the ester molecule. It must, however, be borne in mind that certain 
structures may effect the values of the equivalent: thus aliphatic halo- 
genated esters may consume alkali because of h 3 ^drolysis of part of the 
halogen during the determination, nitro esters may be reduced by the 
alkaline hydrolysis medium, etc. 

Determination of the Saponification Equivalent of an Ester 

The saponification equivalent or the equivalent weight of an ester is that 
weight in grams of the ester from which one equivalent weight of acid is obtain¬ 
able by hj’drolysis, or tliat quantity which reacts with one equivalent of alkali. 
The saponification equivalent is determined in practice by treating a known 
weight of the ester with a known quantity of caustic alkali used in excess. The 
residual alkali is then readily determined by titration of the reaction mixture 
with a standard acid. The amount of alkali that has reacted with the ester is 
thus obtained : the equivalent can then be readily calculated. 

Obtain a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask and attach an efficient reflux 
condenser to it by means of a clean rubber stopper. (The rubber stopper 
is cleaned by warming with dilute alkali, and then thoroughly washing 
with distilled water.) Place the sample of ester in a weighing bottle 
fitted with a cork carrying a small dropper pipette (compare Fig, //, 27, 1) 
transfer about 1 g. of the ester, accurately weighed, to the flask. Then 
introduce 50 ml. of standard 0*5N alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution 
by means of a pipette into the flask, add a few chips of broken glass, 
attach the reflux condenser, and heat the flask gently on a water bath 
until hydrolysis is complete (1*5-2 hours). When cold, pour about 
50 ml. of distilled water through the condenser, add 2-3 drops of phenol- 
phthalein indicator, and titrate the excess of alkali with standard 0*5N or 
0*25.N hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The end point should be a faint 
pink. If too much acid is accidentally added, back titrate the excess of 
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acid with the original alkali. Calculate the saponification equivalent 
from the expression : 

Saponification Equivalent = ester x 1000 

Ml. of A KOH used 

The 0 -5N alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution is prepared by dissolv ing 
® S* of potassium hydroxide pellets in 250 ml. of rectified spirit contained in a bottle 
closed by a cork ; shal^g is necessary. After standing for 24 hours, the clear 
solution is decanted or filtered from the residue of potassium carbonate. 

It is essential to standardise the alcoholic potassium liydroxide solution immedi¬ 
ately before use by titration with standard 0-5N or 0-25iV hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid using phenolphtlialein as indicator. 


Identifrcation of the alcohol components of simple esters. The 
alcohol components of many simple esters may he identified as the 
crystalhne 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoates (compare Section 111,27) by heating 
them with 3 : S-dinitrobenzoic acid in the presence of a little concentrated 
sulphuric acid : 


NO2 

I 

RCOOR' + <^^COOH 

NO2 


NO2 

RCOOH + ^^>-COOR' 

NO2 


The reaction does not appear to be applicable to esters tliat react readily 
with concentrated sulphuric acid nor to those with a molecular weight 
in excess of about 250. ° 


Dissolve 2 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid in 2 ml. of the ester 
and add 1*5 g. of 3 ; 5-dinitrobenzoic acid. If the b.p. of the ester is 
below 150®, reflux the mixture gently ; if the b.p. is above 150® heat the 
mixtm*e, witli frequent shaking at first, in an oil batli at about 150®, 
If the 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic acid dissolves within 15 minutes, heat the 
mixture for 30 minutes, otherwise 60 minutes heating is required. Allow 
the reaction mixture to cool, dissolve it in 25 ml. of ether, and extract 
thoroughly with 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution {ca. 25 ml.). 
Wash the ethereal solution with water, and remove the ether. Dissolve 
the residue (which is usually an oil) in 5 ml. of hot alcohol, add hot water 
cautiously until the 3 : 6-dinitrobenzoate commences to separate, cool 
and stir. Recrystallise the derivative from dilute alcohol : the yield is 

0'l-0*2 g. 


Successful results liave been obtained (Renfrow and Chaney, 1946) with ethyl 
formate; methyl, ethyl, n-propyl, iso-propyl, n-butyl, wo-butyl, ^ec.-butyl and 
wo-amyl acetates ; ethyleneglycol diacetate; ethyl monochloro- and trichloro- 
acetates ; methyl, n-propyl, n-octyl and n-dodecyl propionates ; etliyl butyrate ; 
n-butyl and n-amyl valerates ; ethyl laurate ; ethyl lactate ; ethyl acetoacetate ; 
diethyl carbonate ; dimethyl and diethyl oxalates ; diethyl malonate ; diethyl 
adipate ; di-n-butyl tartrate ; ethyl phenylacetate ; methyl and ethyl benzoates ; 
methyl and ethyl salicylates ; diethyl and di-n-butyl phthalates. Tlio method 
fails for vinyl acetate, -butyl acetate, n-octadecyl propionate, ethyl and n-butyl 
stearate, phenyl, benzyl- and guaicol-acetate, methyl and ethyl cinnamate, diethyl 
sulphate and ethyl jp-aminobenzoate. 


Identification of the acidic components of simple esters. The 

following procedures may be regarded as alternative to that described 
above involving hydrolysis of the ester. 

13* 
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Anilides or \i-toluidides of acids from esters. Esters are converted into 
the corresponding anilides or p-toluidides by treatment with anilino- or 
with yj-toluidino-niagncsium bromide, which are readily obtained from 
any simple Grignard reagent and aniline or ^-toluidine : 

ArNHg + RMgX-> ArNHMgX + RH 

2ArNHMgX + R'COOR''-> R'C(OMgX) (NHAr)^ + Mg(OR'')X 

R'CONHAr + ArNH^ + Mg(OH)X 

This procedure is speedy, economical, and employs materials which are 
readily available. It is not satisfactory for esters of dibasic acids. 

Add 4-0 g. (4-0 ml.) of pure aniline dropwise to a cold solution of 
ethyl magnesium bromide (or iodide) prepared from 1 -0 g. of magnesium, 
6 0 g. (3-5 ml.) of ethyl bromide (or the equivalent quantity of ethyl 
iodide), and 30 ml. of pure, sodium-dried ether. When the vigorous 
evolution of ethane has ceased, introduce 0-02 mol of the ester in 10 ml. 
of anhydrous ether, and warm the mixture on a water bath for 10 minutes ; 
cool. Add dilute hydrochloric acid to dissolve the magnesium compounds 
and excess of aniline. Separate the ethereal layer, dry it with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate and evaporate the ether. Recrystallise the residual 
anilide, which is obtained in almost quantitative yield, from dilute alcohol 
or other suitable solvent. 

Alternatively, add a solution of 4 • 5 g. of ^-toluidine in dry ether to the 
Grignard reagent prepared from 1*0 g. of magnesium as detailed above. 
Then introduce 1 *0 g. (or 0-02 mol) of the ester and proceed as described 
for anilides, 

'N-Be7izi/lamide3 of acids from esters. Esters are converted into the 
iV-benzylamides of the corresponding acids by heating with benzylamine 
in the presence of a little ammonium chloride as catalyst : 

RCOOR' + CeHgCHgNHa -> RCONHCHaCsHe + R'OH 

The reaction (which is essentially the direct aminolysis of esters with 
benzylamine) proceeds readily when R' is methyl or ethyl. Esters of 
higher alcohols should preferably be subjected to a preliminary methano- 
lysis by treatment with sodium methoxide in methanol: 

RCOOR' + CH3OH , RCOOCH3 + R'OH 

N-Benzylamides are recommended when the corresponding acid is liquid and/or 
wator-solublo so tliat it cannot itself serve as a derivative. The benzylamides 
derived from the simple fatty acids or their esters are not altogether satisfactory 
(see Table below) ; those derived from most hydroxy-acids and from polybasic 
acids or their esters are formed in good yield and are easily purified. The esters of 
aromatic acids yield satisfactory derivatives but the method must compete with the 
equally simple process of hydrolysis and precipitation of the free acid, an obvious 
derivative when the acid is a solid. The procedure fails with esters of keto, sul- 
phonic, inorganic and some halogenated aliphatic esters. 

Reflux a mixture of 1 g. of the ester, 3 ml. of benzylamine and 0*1 g. 
of powdered ammonium chloride for 1 hour in a Pyrex test-tube fitted with 
a short condenser. Wash the cold reaction mixture with water to remove 

amine. If the product does not 
a little water containing a drop or two of dilute hydrochloric acid. If 
crystallisation does not result, some imchanged ester may be present: 


crystallise, stir it with 


the excess of benzyl 
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boil with water for a few minutes in an evaporating dish to volatilise the 
ester. Collect the solid xY-benzylamide on a filter, wash it with a little 
light petroleum, b.p. 100-120"’,‘and recrystallise it from dilute alcohol, 
ethyl acetate or acetone. 

If the ester does not yield a benzylainide by this procedure, convert it 
into the methyl ester by refluxing I g. for 30 minutes with 5 ml. of absolute 
methanol in which about 0-1 g. of sodium lias been dissolved. Remove 
the methanol by distillation and treat the residual ester as above. 

The melting points of the xV-benz 3 *lamides are collected in the following 
Table : ^ 


iY-Bexzylamides of .some Carboxylic Acids 


Formic 

(30® 

Oxalic 

223® 

Benzoic 

100" 

Acetic 

01 

jMalonic 

142 

p-AiJiinobenzoic 

90 

Propionic . 


Succinic 

20(3 

m-Hydroxy benzoic 

142 

?»-Biityric . 

1 ,38 

Glutaric 

170 

wt-Nitro benzoic 

101 

wo-Butyric 

87 

Adipic 

189 

/)-Nitrobenzoic 

142 

n-Valeric 

42 

Pimelic 

154 

o-Iodobenzoic 

110 

wo-Valeric . 

54 

Sebacic 

107 

Phenylacetic 

122 

n*Cttproic . 

.53 

Carbonic 

1(39 

m-Toluic 

7,5 

Laurie . . , 

1 83 

Ethylinalonic 

138 

/?-Toluic 

133 

Palmitic 

95 

n-Butylmalonic 

149 

Anisic 

132 

Myristic 

90 

d-Tartaric . 

199 

Salicylic 

13G 

Stearic 

97 

dLTartaric . 

210 

Anthranilic . 

125 

GlycoUic 

104 

mc«o.Tartaric 

205 

Cinnamic 

225 

Cyanoacetic . . 

124 

d-Malic 

157 

Hy<lrocinnamic 

85 

Crotonic 

114 

^lalcic 

150 

Phthalic 

179 

2-Furoic 

111 

Fumaric 

205 

Tcrephthalic. 

200 

Acrylic 

237 

Citric 

170 




Saccharic 

201 




Acid hydrazides from esters. Methyl and ethyl esters react with hydr¬ 
azine to give acid hj^drazides : 

RCOOCH3 4- H2NNH2 -^ RCONHNH2 + CH3OH 

The hydrazides are often cr^^stalline and then serve as useful derivatives. 
Esters of higher alcohols should be converted first to the methyl esters by 
boiling with sodium methoxide in methanol (see under iV^-benzylamides). 

Place 1 *0 ml. of hydrazine hydrate {CAUTION : corrosive chemical) in 
a test-tube fitted with a short reflux condenser. Add 1*0 g. of the 
methyl or ethyl ester dropwise (or portionwise) and heat the mixture 
gently under reflux for 15 minutes. Then add just enough absolute 
ethanol through the condenser to produce a clear solution, reflux for a 
further 2-3 hours, distil off* the ethyl alcohol, and cool. Filter off the 
crystals of the acid hydrazide, and recrystallise from ethanol, dilute 
ethanol or from water. 

The melting points of the hydrazides of some acids are collected in 
Table 111,85. 

In Table 111,106 the boiling points, densities and refractive indices of a 
number of selected esters are collected. 
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TABLE 111,106. 

i' 

1 

I Ester 


I Methyl formate 
Ethyl formate . 

, tJ-Propyl fonnnte 
i50-Propyl formate 
I «-Rntyl formate 
j\so-lJiityl formate 
sec.-I5utyl formate 
-Butyl formate . 

I n-Arnyl-formate 
I j«o.Amyl formate 
I n-Hexyl formate 
cyc/oPoiityl formate . 
cyr/oHoxyl formate 
Allyl formate . 

I Methyl acetate. 

Ethyl acetate . 
n-Propyl acetate 
t50-Propyl acetate 
n-Butyl acetate 
tflo-Butyl acetate 
ficc.-Butyl acetate 
/er/.-Butyl acetate 
n-Amyl acetate 
fso-Amyl acetate 
n-Hoxyl acetate 
cyc/oPontyl acetate . 
c^c/oHexyl acetate . 

Allyl acetate 

Tetrahydrofurfuryl acetate 
Furfuryl acetate 

I 

' Methyl propionate 
I Ethyl propionate 
* n-Propyl propionate 
wo-Propyl propionate 
n-Butyl propionate . 
n-Amyl propionate . 
iso-Amyi propionate 
n-Hexyl propionate . 

Allyl propionate 

Methyl n-butyrate 
Ethyl n-butyrate 
n-Propyl n-butyrate 
wo-Propyl n-butyrato 
n-Butyl »i-butyrate . 
n-Amyl n-butyrate . 
wo-Amyl n-butyrate 
n-Hoxyl n-butyrate . 

Allyl n-butyrate 

I Methyl iao-butyrate 
! Ethyl tflo-butyrate . 


B.P. 

4 

20 

«D 

32® 

0-974 

1-344 

53 

0-923 

1-360 

81 

0-904 

1-377 

71 

0-873 

1-368 

106 1 

0-892 i 

1-389 

98 ! 

0-876 

1-386 

97 

83 

0-884 ! 

1-384 

131 

0-885 

1-400 

124 1 

0-882 j 

1-398 

154 1 

0-879 

1-407 

138 : 

1-000 

1-432 

161 1 

0-994 

1-443 

84 < 

i 

0-946 

___ 

66 

1 0-939 

1-362 

77 

0-901 

1-372 

101 

0-887 

1-384 

88 1 

1 1 

0-872 

1-377 

124 

0-881 

1-394 

116 

0-871 

1-390 

112 

0-872 

1-389 

97 

0-867 

1-386 

148 

0-875 

1-402 

141 

0-872 

1-400 

169 

0-872 

1-409 

153 1 

0-975 

1-432 

172 

0-970 

1-442 

104 

0-928 

1-404 

195 

1-061 

1-438 

176 

1-118 

— 

79 

0-915 

1-377 

98 

0-892 

1-384 

122 

0-882 

1-393 

111 

■ 

— 

145 

0-875 

1-401 

169 

0-881 

— 

160 

0-859 

1-412 

190 

0-870 

1-419 

123 

0-914 

1-410 

102 

0-898 

1-387 

120 

0-879 

1-392 

142 

0-872 

1-400 

128 

— 


165 

0-869 

1-406 

185 

0-866 

1-412 

179 

0-864 

1-411 

208 

0-866 

1-420 

142 

0-902 

1-416 

91 

0-888 

1-383 

110 

0-869 

1-387 
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TABLE 111,106. ALIPHATIC ESTERS {continued) 


Ester 

B.P. 

,20’ 

J 

_ 1 

20* 

''d 

«-PropyI <\so-butyTate 

134^ 

' 0-864 

1-396 

wo-Propj-1- j50-butyrate 

121 


1 

n-Butyl t>o-butjTate 

156 

0-862 

1-402 

]\IethyI n-va!erat© .... 

127 

0-890 

1-397 

Etliyl n-valerato .... 

144 

0-874 

1-400 

n-Propyl n-valerat© 

164 

0-870 

1-407 

ifio-Propyl n-valerat© 

154 

1 0-858 

1-401 

n-Butyl n-valerat© .... 

184 

' 0-868 

1-412 

Methyl wo-valerat© .... 

116 

0-881 

1-393 

Ethyl wo-valerate .... 

133 

0-865 

1 • 396 

n-Propyl wo-valerat© 

156 

0-862 

1-403 

n-Butyl t5o-valerat© 

176 

0-861 

1-400 

itfo-Butj'l itfo-valerate 

171 

0-853 

1-406 

Methyl n-caproat© (n-hexoate) . 

149 

0-885 

1 - 405 

Ethyl n-caproat© .... 

168 

0-871 

1-407 

n-Propyl n-caproat© 

187 

0-867 

1-417 

n-Butyl n-caproat© 

208 

0-865 

1-421 

n-Amyl n-caproat© .... 

226 

1 

0-863 

1-426 

diethyl n-heptoat© (oenantliat©) 

171 

0-882 

1-412 

Ethyl n-heptoat© .... 

186 

0-870 

1-413 

n-Propyl n-h©ptoat© 

208 

0-866 

1-421 

n-Butyl n-heptoate .... 

226 

• 

0-864 

1-426 

Methyl n-octoat© (n-caprylat©) 

192 

0-878 

1-417 

Ethyl n-octoat© .... 

206 

0-869 

1-418 

Methyl pelargonate (n-nonoate) . 

214 

_ 


Ethyl pelargonate .... 

t 

227 

0-866 

1-422 

» 

Methyl n-decoat© (caprate) 

228 

% 

0-873 

1 -426 

Ethyl n-decoat© 

242 

0-865 

1-426 

n-Propyl n-decoat© 

115®/5 mm. 

0-862 

1-428 

n-Butyl n-decoat© .... 

123^/4 

0-861 

1-430 

Methyl n-dodecanoat© (laurate) . 

262 

0-870 

1-432 

Ethyl n-dodecanoat© 

273 

0-862 

1-431 

n-Propyl n-dodecanoat© 

140V4 

0-862 

1-434 

n-Butyl n-dodecanoat© . . . ' 

15475 

0-860 

1-436 

Methyl stearate .... 

M.p. 39 

_ 


Ethyl stearate .... 

M.p. 33 


— 

Methyl chloroacetate . . . ; 

129 

1-234 

1-422 

Ethyl chloroacetate . . . ; 

142 

1-150 

1-422 

Methyl dicliloroacetate 

143 

1-377 

1-443 

Ethyl dichloroacetat© 

156 

1-283 

1-438 

Methyl trichloroacetat© . . ' 

152 

1-488 

1-457 

Ethyl trichloroacetate . , . | 

164 

1-380 

1-450 

Methyl bromoacetate 

144 (d) 

- 


Ethyl bromoacetate . . . j 

j 

169 

1-608 

1*451 
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TABLE 111,106. ALIPHATIC ESTERS {continued) 


Ester 


Methyl iodoacetato .... 
Ethyl iodoacetate .... 

Methyl chlorocarhonate (chloroformato) 
Ethyl chlorocarhonate 
n-Propyl chlorocarhonate . 
n-Butyl clUorocarbonate . 

Methyl carbonate 
Ethyl carbonate 
»j-Propyl carbonate . 
n-Butyl carbonate 
iso-Butyl carbonate . 

Methyl crotonate 
Ethyl crotonate 
n-Propyl crotonate . 
n-Biityl crotonate 
n-Amyl crotonate 
tso-Amyl crotonate . 

Methyl lactate 
Ethyl lactate 
Meth}'! glycollate 
Ethyl glycollate 

Methyl furoate . . . * 

Ethyl furooto 

Methyl orthoformate 
Ethyl orthoformato 
n-Propyl orthoformate 
n-Butyl orthoformate 

Ethyleneglycol diformate 
Ethyleneglycol diacetate . 

Methyl “ cellosolve ” acetate 
“ Cellosolve ” acetate 
“ Carbitol ” acetate . 
n-Butyl “ carbitol ” acetate 
Trimethyleneglycol diocetate 
Propyleneglycol diacetate . 
a-Monoacetin (glycerol 1-acetate) 
Diacetin (mixture of a a and ap) 
Triacetin (glycerol triacetate) 

Methyl oxalate 

Ethyl oxalate .... 
n-Propyl oxalate 
iflo-Propyl oxalate 
n-Butyl oxalate 
n-Amyl oxalate 
tso-Amyl oxalate 

* (13®) t Values 


B.P. 

,20* 

20 " 

"d 

170® 



180 

1-818* 

1*508* 

73 

1-223 

1 

1-387 

94 

1-136 

1-397 

115 

1-090 

1-404 

138 

1-079 

1-412 

90 

1-071 

1-369 

126 

0-976 

1-384 

165 

0-943 

1-400 

205 

0-925 

1-412 

188 

0-914 

1-407 

119 

0-946 

1-425 

137 

0-918 

1-425 

167 

0-908 

1-428 

55®/4 mm. 

0-899 

1-432 

72®/5 I 

0-894 

1-436 

60®/4 ! 

1 

0-891 

1-434 

145 

1-089 

1-414 

154 

1-030 

1*416 

151 

1-166 


160 

1-082 

— 

181 

1-180 

1-486 

197 

1 

1 


(M.p. 34) 

l-117t 

1*480 

105 

0-968 

1-379 

143 

0-893 

1*390 

91®/17 

0-879 

1-407 

127®/1C 

0-871 

; 1-416 

177 

1-229 


190 

1-104 

1 -415 

144 

1-088 


156 

0-976 


217 

1-013 


246 

0-983 


210 

1-069 


191 

1-059 

1-417 

158®/15 

1-206 

1-416 

143®/12 

1*180 

— 

153®/22 

1-161 


M.p. 64 



183 

1-079 

1-410 

212 

1-019 

1-416 

191 

0-995 

1*413 

241 

0-987 

1-423 

139®/9 

0*966 

1-429 

127®/7 

0-961 

1-427 


21® with supercooled liquid. 
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Ester 

B.P. 

,20’ 

, 20’ 

, 

I^Ietliyl mnlonate .... 

! 179® 

1-110 

i 1-400 

Etiiyl malonate .... 

197 

1 • 055 

A 7 M V/ 

1-414 

Methyl succinate .... 

195 

1-120 

1 

1-420 ! 

j Ethyl succinate .... 

‘ 218 

1-042 

1 1-420 

n-Propyl succinate .... 

102°/3 mm. 

1-006 

1-425 

tso-Propyl succinate .... 

j 82®/3 

, 0-985 

1-418 ' 

n-Butyl succinate .... 

120®/3 

0-977 

1 -430 

iso-Butyl succinate .... 
n-Amyl succinate .... 

116®/4 

129®/2 

0-9G8 

0-960 

1-427 

1-434 

150-Amyl succinate .... 

130®/4 

0-958 

1-434 

All 3 'l succinate .... 

104 

1 

1 1-051 

1 

1-452 

Methj’l glutarate .... 

1 109“/21 , 

1-087 

1 -424 

Ethj'I glutarate .... 

118®/1.5 1 

1-023 

1-424 

! Methyl adipate .... 

12U/17 1 

1-063 

1-428 ' 

Ethyl adipate .... 

134®/17 1 

1-009 

1-428 

n-Propyl adipate . . . . ' 

14679 

0-981 

1-431 

tso-Propyl adipate . . . . | 

120®/6 

0-966 

1 -425 

n-Butyl adipate . . . . 1 

159717 

0-945 

1 -435 

n-Amyl adipate . . . i 

186®/10 

0-948 

1 -439 

i>o-Amyl adipate . . . i 

184®/13 

0-945 

1-437 

Meth}'! pimelate , . . : 

128716 

1038 

1 -431 

Ethjd pimelate 

I 497 I 8 

0-993 

1 -430 

Methyl suberate . . . . i 

120®/6 

1-024 

1-434 

Ethyl suberate .... 

13175 

0-981 

1-432 

n-Propyl suberate .... 

165®/8 I 

0-962 

1-435 

n-Butj'l suberate .... 

17674 

0-948 

1-439 

Methjd azelate .... 

1 

156720 . 

1-007 

1-436 

Ethyl azelate ... 

291 I 

t 

0-973 

4 

1-435 
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TABLE 111,106. ALIPHATIC ESTERS {continued) 


1 1 

1 

Ester 

1 

B.P. 

1 

1 

M.P. 

.20’ 

20* 

”d 

MotJivl so))acate . 

1 

293“ 

27“ 

1 

1 

' Ktlivl sebacato 

307 


0-964 

1-437 

: jf-Propyl sebacate 

17975 mm. 

— 

0-9.50 

1-439 

Methyl maleato .... 

201 1 


1-150 ' 

1-442 

! Etliyl rnaleate .... 

220 


1-066 

1 -440 

ji-Propyl rnaleate 

126712 


1-025 

1-443 

' n-Biityl maleato .... 

147“/12 1 


0-994 ; 

1*445 

1 

Methyl fuinarate .... 

193 

102 

1 

1 

— 

■ Kthyl fuinarate 

214 

1 

1-052 j 

1-441 

^ 1 
n-Propyl fumaiate 

11075 

_ 

1 

1-013 ! 

1*444 

I ' 1 

, n-B»ityl fumarnto 

13975 


0-987 

1-447 

Methyl mesaconate 

205 


1-120 i 

1-454 

' ICthyl rnesaconato. 

1 225 

— 

1043 

1-448 

Methyl citiaconato 

210 

1 

1 

1-112 

1-448 

Ethyl citraconate .... 

1 

228 

1 

1-041 

1-444 

Methyl rf-tartrate 

280 

61 


— 

Ethyl i/-tartrate .... 

280 

18 

1-203 

1-447 

, «.Propyl f^-tartrate 

297 


1-139 

— 

\ n-Butyl (/-tartrate 

i 2 OO 7 I 8 

1 

22 



Methyl (//-tartrate 

' 282 

90 



' Ethyl (//-Tartrate 

280 

18 

1-203 

1-447 

a-Propyl (//-tartrate 

286 

25 


— 

' n-Butyl (//-tnrtrati' 

320 


1-086 

■«■ 

Methyl malato .... 

242 


1-233 

1-442 

Ethyl malato .... 

253 

1 

1 

1-129 

1-436 

Methyl mucato .... 

1 

167 


— 

Ethyl raucate .... 


164 . 

■ ■ 


Methyl citrate .... 


76 


1 

Ethyl citrate .... 

! 294 

1 


1-137 

j 1-466 

1 
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ALIPHATIC AMIDES 

Amides of aliphatic acids may be prepared;_ 

1. By the dehydration of the ammonium salt of the correspondirifr acid bv 

heat or by distillation, for example ; ^ 

CH3COONH, —> CH3CONH2 d H.O 

Ammonium acetate Acetamide 

1 excess of acetic acid is usualfv added before heating in order to repress tlie 
hydrolysis (and also the thermal dissociation) of the ammonium acetate thus 
preventmg the escape of ammonia. The excess of acetic acid, together with the 
water. ,s removed by slow fractional distillation. Tlio method is rarely used except 
lor the preparation of acetamide. 

2. By heating the acid or its ammonium salt ^nth urea : 

CH3COOH + CH3COXH3 + XH3COOH (-CO3 + XH3) 

Acetic acid Urea .Acotomide Cuibnmic Acid 

Tlie reaction commences at about 120“ : the carbamic acid formed decomposes 
immediately into carbon dioxide and ammonia. Tiie latter may fonu tlie 
ammonium salt witli unrcacted acid ; the ammonium salt also reacts witli 
urea at temiieratures above 120 ® to 3 ’ield the amide : 


CH3COONH4 + NH2COXH 


CH3CONH2 -f CO. + 2NH3 


Ihis miction is applicable to many aliphatic acids and tlieir ammonium salts 

3. By the action of concentrated aqueous ammonia solution upon esters 
This process is spoken of as ammonolysis of the ester, by analogy ivith hydro¬ 
lysis applied to a similar reaction with water. If the amide is soluble in water 
€.{/., acetamide, it may be isolated by distillation, for example : 

CH3COOC2HS -f NH3 —. CH3CONH2 + C2H5OH 
Ethyl acetate Acetamide 

Sparmgly soluble amides crystallise out from the reaction mixture upon stand¬ 
ing, for example : 


CHXOOCHj 

I + 2NH3 

CH2COOCH3 
Dimethyl succinate 


CH 2 CONH 2 

I + 2CH3OH 

CH 2 CONH 2 

Succinamide 


4 By the action of ammonia upon the acid chloride. The acid chloride need 
not be isolated, and can be obtained either by warming the acid with phos¬ 
phorus trichloride until action ceases and then pouring oS the crude acid 
chloride from the phosphorous acid, or by refluxing the acid with excess of 
thionyl chloride, removing the excess of the reagent by fractional distillation 
or by heating on a water bath. The acid chloride is then added dropwise to a 
well-stirred concentrated ammonia solution cooled in a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt. The mixture is allowed to stand overnight and the amide crystallises 
out. The amides of acetic, propionic and butyric acids are soluble in water 
and must be isolated by evaporating to dryness and extracting the residue with 
absolute ethyl alcohol* The following example is given : 

SOCJ, NH 

CH3(CH2)4C00H-> CH3(CH2)4C0C1 -U CH3(CH2)4C0NH„ 

n-Caproic acid n-Caproamide 


111,107. ACETAMIDE (from Ammonium Acetate or from Acetic Acid) 

1. Ammonium acetate method. Place 77 g. of ammonium acetate and 
84 g. (80 ml.) of glacial acetic acid in a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask (1) 
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and add a few chips of porous porcelain. Equip the flask with a fraction¬ 
ating column (2) carrying a thermometer and leading to a condenser set 
for downward distillation (Fig. II, 16,1). Heat the flask, preferably in an 
air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3), so that the mixture boils very gently and the 
vapours do not rise appreciably in the fractionating column. After one 
hour increase the heat slightly so that the water formed in the reaction and 
a ])art of the acetic acid distils off very slowly at a uniform rate : collect 
the distillate in a 100 ml. measuring cylinder. The temperature rises to 
about llO"^ and remains at 110-112° during 2-5 hours ; 85 ml. (90 g.) of 
liquid are collected. The temperature may rise to 115° towards the end of 
the distillation, but soon drops below 100°, indicating that all the acetic 
acid has been removed. The residue in the flask crystallises completely 
upon cooling ; it consists of almost pure acetamide and melts at 78° 
after drying upon a porous tile. The yield of crude acetamide is 68 g. 
Redistil the crude amide from a 100 ml. distilling (or Claisen) flask 
equipped with an air condenser. There is a small low boiling point 
fraction (b.p. up to 195°) consisting of the “ hold-up ” of the fractionating 
column, and the acetamide passes over at 195-230°, largely at 215°, 
The yield of pure colourless acetamide, m.p. 81°, is 57 g. 

The acetamide often contains a minute amount of impurity having an 
odour resembling mice excrement; this can be removed by washing 
with a small volume of a 10 per cent, solution of ethyl alcohol in ether or 
by recrystallisation. Dissolve 5 g. of impure acetamide in a mixture of 
5 ml. of benzene and 1 • 5 ml. of dry ethyl acetate ; warm on a water bath 
until all is dissolved and cool rapidly in ice or cold water. Filter off the 
crystals, press between filter paper and dry in a desiccator. The un¬ 
pleasant odour is absent and the pure acetamide melts at 81°. Beautiful 
large crystals may be obtained by dissolving the acetamide (5 g.) in warm 
methyl alcohol (4 ml.), adding ether (40 ml.) and allowing to stand. 

Notes. 

(1) If desired, the ammonium acetate may be prepared by adding to 60 g. 
(57 ml.) of glacial acetic acid, contained in a large dish and gently warmed upon a 
water bath, solitl ammonium carbonate (about 66 g. are required) with stirring 
until all the acid is neutralised ; this may be detected by diluting a sample with a 
little water and testing with litmus. Add a further 84 g. (80 ml.) of glacial acetic 
acid to produce a mixture equivalent to that employed in the experiment. 

(2) The fractionating column employed by the author was of the Hempel type 
(Fig. 11, 15, 3). The dimensions were : total length, 46 cm. ; diameter of column, 
20 mm. ; diameter of lower end, 10 mm. ; effective length of column, i.e., below 
the side arm, 31 cm. ; length filled with hollow glass rings, I x I", 26 cm. Alter¬ 
natively, an all-glass Dufton column (Fig. II, 15, 2) may be employed. 

2. Urea method. Place 25 g. of glacial acetic acid and 25 g. of urea in a 
100 ml. Claisen flask. Fit an air condenser into the short neck and a 
360° thermometer (with bulb in the mixture and 1 cm. from the bottom of 
the flask) into the long neck ; close the side arm with a small cork. Tilt 
the flask at an angle of about 30° from the vertical so that liquid does not 
collect in the side arm (compare Fig. Ill, 31, 1). Heat the mixture gently 
either on a wire gauze or in an air bath (Fig, II, 5, 3). When the urea 
melts, shake the flask gently in order to mix the acid and urea layers. 
Gradually raise the temperature so that the liquid just refluxes in the 
condenser. The temperature is about 150° after 30 minutes and a white 
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soUd (probably ammonium carbamate) commences to form in tlie con¬ 
denser : push tlie solid back into the flask by means of a stout glass rod 
when complete blocking of the condenser appears likely. Continue the 
heating until the temperature of the liquid is 195-200=^ ; 'tliis temperature 
IS attained after a heating period of 3-3-5 houm. Both carbon dioxide 
and ammonia are evolved. Allow the apparatus to cool and rearrange it 
for distillation Heat the flask slowly at first; some ammonium car¬ 
bamate first sublimes into the air condenser. When the acetamide iust 
reaches the condenser, stop the distiUation momentarily, replace the 
condenser by another of similar size and continue the distillation. Collect 
the acetamide at 200-216° {most of it passes over at 'M4-‘^16°) ■ if it 
ciystallises in the condenser, it may be melted by the cautious application 
o a flame. Ihe yield of almost pure, colourless acetamide, m.p. 80 - 5 ° 
IS g. It may be recrystallised, if desired, as detailed under I, 

111,108. ACETAMIDE (from Ethjl Acetate) 

Mix 44 g. (49 ml.) of pure ethyl acetate and 90 ml. of concentrated 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0-88) in a 250 ml. distilling flask. Place a 
cork m the neck of the flask and close the side arm (use a small cork or 
insert into a hole bored part of the way through a larger cork or a short 
length of rubber tubing closed with a screw clip). AUow the mixture to 
stand with occasional shaking until it becomes homogeneous (1-2 days : 

standing is not harmful). Arrange the flask for 
distillation in the fume cupboard using the assembly of Fio-. H 13 l 
but attach the side arm of the filter flask to a device (Fig. //, s] 1, 6 or 
pieferably c) for the absorption of the ammonia evolved in the first part 
of the distillation. Distil (best with the aid of an aii- bath. Fi^r. II 5 3 ) 
somewhat rapidly (in order to reduce the losses due to the In^drolysis of 
the acetamide) until the temperature rises to 170-180° ; empty the water 
in the jacket of the Liebig condenser when the temperature reaches 
about 13o . Allow the liquid remaining in the flask to cool somewhat 
and pour it while still fluid into a dry 100 ml. distilling flask attached to 
an am condenser ; use a beaker as a receiver. The liquid solidifies com¬ 
pletely on cooUng and melts at 79-80° after spreading on a porous tile ■ 

It IS almost pure acetamide and weighs 25 g. Upon distillation with a 
naked flame, it passes over almost completely at 216° (1) and solidifies 
upon cooling to a colourless crystalline solid, m.p. 81°. The yield of 
pure acetamide is 24 g. 

Note, 

(1) If the acetamide crystallises in the condenser, it may be melted bv the 
cautious application of a flame. ^ ^ 

Cognate Prepakation 

Succinamide. Add 5 g. (4-8 ml.) of dimethyl succinate to 25 ml of 
concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0-88) in a 100 ml. conical flask. 
Lork the flask and shake the contents for a few minutes : allow to stand 
for 24 hours with occasional shaking. FUter off the crystals of succin¬ 
amide, and w^h with a little cold water. RecrystaUise from a little hot 
water. Dry in the steam oven and determine the m.p. The yield is 
3*5 g. Pure succinamide melts at 254° with decomposition. 
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111,109. n-CAPROAMIDE 

Fit a reflux condenser into the short neck of a 125 ml. Claisen flask, 
a separatory funnel into the long neck, and plug the side arm with a 
small cork (compare Fig. ///, Sh 1). Place 58 g. (62 ml.) of commercial 
n-caproic acid ( 1 ) in the flask and heat on a water bath. Add 75 g. 
(40 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride through the separatory funnel 
during 45 minutes ; shake the flask from time to time to ensure thorough 
mixing. Reflux the mixtiue for 30 minutes. Arrange the apparatus 
for distillation from an air bath (Fig.//, 5, 3) ; the excess of thionyl 
chloride pusses over first, followed by n-caproyl chloride at 145-166° 
(mainly at 150-155°). The yield of acid chloride is 56 g. 

Place 125 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0-88) in a 
COO ml. beaker and surround the latter with crushed ice. Stir the 
ammonia solution mechanically, and introduce the w-caproyl chloride 
slowly by means of a suitably supported separatory funnel with bent 
stem. The rate of addition must be adjusted so that no white fumes 
are lost. The amide separates immediately. Allow to stand in the ice 
water for 15 minutes after all the acid chloride has been introduced. 
Filter off the amide at the pump ; use tlie filtrate to assist the transfer 
of any amide remaining in the beaker to the filter (2). Spread the amide 
on sheets of filter or drying paper to dry in the air. The crude n-capro- 
amide (30 g.) has m.p. 98-99° and is sufficiently pure for conversion into 
the nitrile (Section 111,112) (3). Recrystalhse a small quantity of the 
aiiiide by dissolving it in the minimum volume of hot water and allowing 
the solution to cool; dry on filter paper in the air. Pure n-caproamide 
has m.p. 100 °. 

Notes. 

(1) Improved yields may be obtained by first drying the acid either by adding 
a little anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate or by adding about 45 per cent, 
of its weight of benzene and distilling through a short column until the temperature 
of the vapour reaches 100® (compare n^Valeric Acid, Section III, 84, Note (3)). 

(2) The filtrate will deposit small amounts of n*caproamide upon concentration 
to half its original volume. 

(3) The process is of general application for higher (t.e., > Cg) fatty acids. 


111,110. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC AMIDES 

The student should carry out the following simple experiments with 
acetamide or with any other aliphatic amide, e.g., n-caproamide ; they 
illustrate some of the general reactions of primary aliphatic amides. 

(i) Boil 0-5 g. of acetamide with 3 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution. Note that ammonia is evolved. Acidify and test for acetic 
acid in the solution. 

CH 3 CONH 2 + NaOH —^ CHgCOONa -F NH 3 

(ii) Boil 0*5 g. of acetamide with 3 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 1) or, better, with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid. Observe that acetic 
acid is evolved. 

CH3CONH2 + HCl -h H2O 


CH3COOH -h NH4CI 
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(iii) Dissolve 1 g. of acetamide in 2 ml. of water, add about 0-1 g. of 
yellow inercuric oxide, and warm gently. The mercuric oxide passes 
into solution, and a water-soluble, non-ionic mercury derivative is 
produced (compare Section IV,189) : 

2 CH 3 CONH 2 + HgO (CH 3 CONH) 2 Hg + H,0 


CllARA CTERISATION 

Alipliatic amides may be hydrolysed by boiling with 10 per cent, 
sodium l)ydroxide solution to the corresponding acid (as the sodium salt) : 
the alkaline solution should be acidified with dilute suli)huric acid; 
anj' water-soluble acid may then be distilled from the solution. Alter¬ 
natively, hydrolysis may be effected with 10-20 per cent, sulphuric acid. 
The resulting aLij)hatic acid (usually a liquid) may be characterised as 
detailed in Section 111,85. 

Crystalline derivatives may be prepared with xanthhydrol (O-hydroxy- 
xanthen), but the reagent is comparatively expensive. Xanthhydrol 
reacts with primary amides with the formation of crystalline xanthyl- 
amides or 9-acylamidoxanthens: 


OH 



+ RCONH2 


NHCOR 




O 

Xanthylamide 


Commercial xanthhydrol may be used, but the pure white product, m.p. 
120 - 121 °, obtained by the reduction of xanthone with sodium amalgam 
(Section VII,16) gives better results. 

7. Xanthylamides. Dissolve 0*25 g. of xanthhydrol in 3-5 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid ; if an oil separates (as is sometimes the case with 
commercial material), allow to settle for a short time and decant tlie super¬ 
natant solution. Add 0-25 g. of the amide, shake and allow to stand. 
If a crystalline derivative does not separate in about 10 minutes, warni 
on a water bath for a period not exceeding 30 minutes, and allow to cool. 
Filter off the solid xanthylamide (9-acylamidoxanthen) and recrystallise 
it from dioxan-water or from acetic acid-water, dry at 80° for 15 minutes 
and determine the m.p. 

Some amides do not dissolve in glacial acetic acid ; in such cases a mix- 
fuie of 2 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 3 ml. of water may be used as a 
solvent for the reaction. 

Di- and tri-chloroacetamide, oxamide, guanidine, and cyanoguanidine 
(dicyanodiamide) do not give satisfactory results. 

The melting points of the xanthylamides of a number of aliphatic 
primary amides are collected in Table 111,110. 
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TABLE 111,110. PRIMARY ALIPHATIC AMIDES 


( 

Amide 

M.P. 

1 

Xanthylamide | 

Formamiile 

2®(b.p.l93“d.) 

184* 1 

Acetamide 

82* 

245* 

Propionamide 

79* ’ 

214* 

n-Biityramide 

116* 

187® 

t i>o-Butyramide . 

129* 

211 ® 

n-Valeramide 

106* 

167* 

i\so-Valeramide . 

136* 

183* 

7 i-Caproamide 

101 * 

160* 

n-Hoptamide 

96* 

154* 

! n-Octaraide 

107* 

148* 

Palmitamide 

106* 

1 142* 

, Stearamide 

109* 

1 141* 

1 Furoamide 

142* 

210 * 

' Methyl carbamate 

54* 

! 193* 

^ Ethyl carbamate 

49* 

169* 

; Urea 

132* 

274* 

Methyl urea 

102 * 

! 230* 

Succinamide 

260*d. 

275* 

Succinimide 

126* 

246* 

Chioroacetamide 

120 * 

209* 

Cyanoacetamide 

1 

120 * 

223* 

1 
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ALIPHATIC CYANIDES (NITRILES) 

Aliphatic nitriles (cyanides) may be prepared ;_ 

wit'h uLS or 

CH.,CONH, -CH3CN -f- HO 


y ax 2 

Acetannde Acetonitrile (methyl cyanide) 


2CH3(CH2),C0NH3 
-Caproam ide 


SOC), 


2 CH 3 (CH 2 ) 4 CN + H2SO3 + 2 HC 1 

n*Capronitrilo (n^amyl cyanide) 


0 .]kyl halide with sodium or potassium cyanide in 
aqueous - alcoholic solution, for example : 

—^ CH3(CH3)3CH2CN + NaBr 

n-Butyl cyanide 


CH3(CH2)2CH2Br + NaCN 

n-Butyl bromide 


Rr(CH2)3Br -j- 2 NaCN 

Trimethyleno dibromide 


CN(CH2)3CN + 
Trimothylene dicyanide 


2 NaBr 


The resulting nitrile contains a little (< 1 per cent.) of .Vonitrile (!TOCvanide) • 
tins may be remorcd by washing with concentrated hydrochloric acid^ 


ACETONITRILE 

Attach a short Liebig condenser to a dry 250 ml. distiUing flask ; use 
a small conmal flask as a receiver. Owing to the extremely hygroscopic 
character of phosphoric ox.de (I), the latter must be weighed out and 
trausferred to the flask as rapidly as possible. Wrap some glazed paper 
around a glass tube and insert it into the flask until the lower end enters 
the bulb ; upon removing the glass tube, the paper roll expands and thus 
hues the neck of the distilling flask. Weigh out on pieces of glazed paper 

an“®' balance) farst 20 g. of acetamide, and then, as rapidly as 
possible, 30 g. of phosphorus pentoxide. Immediately transfer, with the 

f Pl'ospborie oxide down the glazed paper cyhnder 

into the distilling flask, then mtroduce the acetamide similarly, remove 
the paper and at once cork the flask and mix the contents well by gentle 
shaking (2). Heat the flask cautiously with a small luminous flame kept 
m constant motion and applied uniformly over the bottom of the flask 
A reaction, accompanied by much ffotliing, takes place. After the 
mixture has been heated for 4-5 minutes, distil the acetonitrile into the 
receiver using a somewhat larger luminous flame kept in constant motion 
around the flask. Add half the volume of water to the distillate and then 
anhy^ous potassium carbonate until the aqueous layer is saturated 
(about 9 g. of potassium carbonate are required for every 10 ml. of 
water) ; cool the flask in cold or ice water during the addition of the solid 
to prevent the loss of methyl cyanide by evaporation (3). Allow the 
excess of sohd potassium carbonate to settle and decant the liquid to a 
smaU separatory funnel. Run off the lower carbonate layer, and transfer 
the upper layer through the mouth of the funnel to a small (25 ml.) dis- 
tilhng flask into which 2-3 g. of phosphorus pentoxide have been placed. 
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Fit a thermometer and small condenser to the flask, add 2-3 fragments 
of porous porcelain and distil slowly. Collect the fraction boiling at 
70-82° as acetonitrile. The yield is 10 g. 

Notes. . , 

(1) Pliosphorus pentoxide must be handled with great care since it produces 

painful burns if allowed to come in contact with the skin. 

(2) Wet the papers thoroughly with water before throwing them away, as the 

resi<lua1 phosphoric oxide may cause them to smoulder. 

(3) The functions of the potassium carbonate are (a) to neutralise the acetic acid 
arising from the action of the phosphoric acid upon the acetamide, and (6) to “ salt 
out ’’the otherwise soluble methyl cyanide as an upper layer. 

111,112. n-AMYL CYANIDE (n-CAPRONITRILE) * 

Place 29 g. of n-caproamide (Section 111,109) into a 200 ml. distilling 
flask, and assemble the apparatus shoAtm in Fig. Ill, 28, 1. Remove the 
traj) momentarily and introduce 45 g. (27*5 ml.) of redistilled thionyl 
chloride : no apparent reaction takes place in the cold. Warm the 
mixture on a water bath or by means of a small flame for 1 hour. Arrange 
the apparatus for distillation and distil off the excess of thionyl chloride 
{i.e., until the temperature reaches about 90°) and allow to cool. When 
cold, transfer the residue to a 100 ml. distilling flask (1). Distil from an 
air hath (Fig. II, 5, 3) ; the n-capronitrile passes over at 161-163° (2). 
The yield is 21 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If the residue is dark and contains some solid matter, it is advisable to add 
a little anhydrous ether, and to filter the ethereal extract into the 100 ml. distilling 
flask ; the ether is removed first by distillation from a water bath using the appa¬ 
ratus of P’ig. II, 13, 1 or Fig. II, 13, 4. 

(2) The n-capronitrile is sometimes slightly turbid ; the turbidity is readily 
removed by shaking w’ith a little anhydrous calcium sulphate. 

Cognate Preparation 

n-Octonitrile. Use n-octamide (n-caprylamide) and redistilled thionyl 
chloride in the jiroportion of 1 mol to 1 ■ 5 mols. Warm the mixture on 
a water bath for 1 liour, distil off the excess of thionyl chloride at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and distil the residual n-octonitrile under diminished 
pressure. B.p. 87°/10 mm. The yield is almost quantitative. 

111,113. n-BUTYL CYANIDE (n-VALERONITRILE) t 

Into a 1500 ml, round-bottomed flask place 97*5 g. of finely-powdered 
sodium cyanide (1), 125 ml. of water, and a few chips of porous porcelain. 
Attach a reflux condenser and warm on a water bath until all the sodium 
cyanide dissolves. Introduce a solution of 250 g. (196 ml.) of n-butyl 
bromide (Sections 111,35 and 111,37) in 290 ml. of pure methyl alcohol, 
and reflux gently on a water bath for 28-30 hours. Cool to room tem¬ 
perature and remove the sodium bromide which has separated by filtration 
through a sintered glass funnel at the pump ; wash the crystals with 
about 100 ml. of methyl alcohol. Transfer the filtrate and washings to 

* From n.caproamide by SOCI] method. 

t From n-butyl bromide and aqueous-alcoholio sodium cyanide. 
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Ln! ™"nd-bottomed flask, and distil off the methyl alcohol slowly 

or a m efficient fractionating column {e.g., a Hempel 

or a modified Hempel column, a Widmer column, etc. ; see Section 11,17), 

The temperature should not rise aboye f>S-G9°. Remoye the fractionatiim 
CO umn, add aOO ml. of water, connect the flask by means of a wide, bent 
deineij tube to a condenser set for downward distillation (Fio- // JS 3 
but without the thermometer), and distil the mixture from a wire’gauze 
un .1 no more oily drops pa.ss oyer. The residue in the flask contains 
.sodium biomide, some unreacted sodium cyanide, and high boiline by¬ 
products ; allow It to cool, pour it down the main drain of the laboratory 
(whilst a liberal stream of water is simultaneously run from the tap) 
wash the flask well with water and finally with a little methylated spirit.’ 

i ba 3 mr of crude w-butyl C 3 mnide (100 g.) from the 

distillate. Upon dr^ng over anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium 
sulphate and then distilling from a 200 ml. flask using an air b. 4 h or a 
wire gauze, it boils, for the most part, at 139-141°. A small fraction of 
low boiling point may be obtained ; this should be dried over anhydrous 
calcium chloride and redistilled, thus giying a little more M-biityl cyanide. 
The resulting nitrile contains a small quantity ( < 1 per cent.)'of n-butyl 
iso-cpnide. to which the unpleasant odour is due ; it is, however, quite 

satisfactory for most purposes, e.g., for conversion into u-valeric acid 
(Section III33). 

Tlie iso-nitvAe may be removed by the following procedure. Shake 
the crude (undistiUed) n-butyl cyanide twice with about half its volume 
ol concentrated hydiochloric acid and separate carefully after eacli 
washing ; then wasli successively with water, saturated sodium bicar¬ 
bonate solution and water. Dry with anhydrous calcium chloride or 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, and distil. Collect the pure n-butyl cyanide 
at 139-141 If a fraction of low boiling point is obtained (because of 

incomplete drying), dry it again with anhydrous calcium .sulphate and 
redistil. The yield is 95 g. 

Note. 

(1) Sodium cyanide is veri/ poisonous and must be handled with great care. The 
hands should be washed iramediately after using it. All the residual solutions 
containing alkali cjynides must be emptied into the main drain of the laboratory 
and washed down with a liberal supply of water ; they should never be treated with 


Cognate Preparation 

n-Hexyl cyanide. Use 30 g. of sodium cyanide dissolved in 40 ml. of 
water ; 82 g. (70 ml.) of n-hexyl bromide (Section 111,37) in 150 ml of 
methyl alcohol. Remove the methyl alcohol through an efficient frac¬ 
tionating column, add 500 ml. of water, and separate the upper layer of 

crude nitrile. Purify the crude n-hexyl cyanide by the ht'^drochloric acid 
method. B.p. 182-184°. Yield ; 40 g. 


111,114. TRIMETHYLENE DIGYANIDE (GLUTARONITRILE) 

Fit a 2-litre round-bottomed flask with a two-holed stopper carrying 
a separatory funnel and a reflux condenser (Fig. ///, 72, 1 ) Place 147 g 
of finely-powdered sodium cyanide and 150 ml. of water in the flask and 
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heat on a water bath until most of the solid passes into solution. Add a 
solution of 250 g. (126 ml.) of trimethylene dibromide (Section 111,35) 
in 500 ml. of rectified spirit through the separatory funnel over a period 
of 30 minutes. Refiux the mixture on a water bath for 35 hours ; then 
remove the solvent (compare Fig.///, 55, 1), using a boiling water bath. 
The residue in the flask consists of sodium bromide, unreacted sodium 
cyanide and trimethylene cyanide; the last-named alone is soluble in 
ethyl acetate. Extract the residue with 200 ml. of ethyl acetate. Filter 
the solution through a sintered glass funnel and wash the solid with about 
50 ml. of ethyl acetate. Dry the filtrate, after removing the aqueous 
layor, with anhj'drous magnesium or calcium sulphate, distil off the ethyl 
acetate at atmospheric pressure (about 245 ml. are recovered), allow to 
cool somewhat, and distil the liquid under reduced pressure. Collect 
the trimethylene dicyanide at 139-14078 mm. The yield is 95 g. 

111,115. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC NITRILES (CYANIDES) 

Aliphatic nitriles are usually liquids or low melting point solids. The 
most important reaction of a nitrile is its hydrolysis either by an alkali 
or by an acid to the corresponding aliphatic acid ; characterisation of 
the acid enables the identity of the original nitrile to be established. 

(i) Hydrolysis with alkali. When nitriles are treated with 20-40 per 
cent, sodium or potassium hydroxide solution, there is no reaction in the 
cold ; upon prolonged boiling hydrolysis proceeds comparatively slowly 
(compare primary amides which are rapidly hydrolysed) to the sodium 
salt of the acid and ammonia. The reaction is complete when ammonia 
is no longer evolved : 

RCN + H^O + NaOH —^ RCOONa + NH 3 

The excess of alkali is then neutralised with dilute hydrochloric acid 
(phenolphthalein) and the solution is evaporated to dryness on the water 
bath. The acid may then be characterised as the S-benzyl-tso-thiuronium 
salt or as the p-bromophenacyl ester (Section 111,85). In many instances 
the derivative may be prepared directly from the neutralised solution. 

(ii) Hydrolysis with acid. Most nitriles are hydrolysed by boiling 
with 5-8 times the weight of 60-76 per cent, sulphuric acid under reflux 
for 2-3 hours : 

2 RCN + H 2 SO 4 -b 4 H 2 O —> 2RCOOH + {NH^lgSO* 

The acid, if monobasic, can usually be distilled directly from the reaction 
mixture. If this procedure is not possible, the reaction mixture is 
poured into excess of crushed ice, and the acid is isolated by ether extrac¬ 
tion or by other suitable means. The acid is then characterised (Section 
111,85). The addition of hydrochloric acid (as sodium chloride ; say 
6 per cent, of the weight of sulphuric acid) increases the rate of the reaction. 

For those nitriles which yield water-insoluble amides (e.r/., the higher 
alkyl cyanides), hydrolysis to the amide often leads to a satisfactory 
derivative. The hydration is effected by warming a solution of the nitrile 
in concentrated sulphuric acid for a few minutes, cooling and pouring 
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this rhydroryU'““°’"“’^‘''*‘‘' formed intermediately and 


RC=N 


HOSO.H 


RC=NH 


UOH 


OSO..H 


RC=NH 


OH 


-> RC—NH 


• • 

0 


..n r'«n 2 ml. of concentrated sulplmno 

acid to SO-90 and allow the solution to stand for 5 minutes, (lool under 

Uie tap anti pour the sulphuric acid solution into 20 ml. of cold water. 

Filter off the precipitated solid and stir it with ,n ml. of cold .t per cent 

sodium hydro.xide solution. Collect the insoluble crude anihle and 
recrystallise it from dilute alcohol. 

<s student should carry out both alkaline (compare 

Section 111,83) and acid hydrolysis of acetonitrile, n-valeronitrile (n-butvi 
cyanide) and 7i-capronitrile (7i-ainyl cyanide). 

(iii) Nitriles may also be identified bv reduction to primary amines 
and conversion into substituted phenyltliioureas. Reduction of a nitrile 
with sodium and alcohol 3 uelds the primary amine, which may be identified 
by direct conversion into a substituted phenyltinourea. 

RON + 2 H 2 ^ RCH.NH^ 

ROH 

Dissolve 1-0 g. of the mtrile in 20 ml. of absolute ethanol in a dry 
200 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser. Add tiiroiK^h 
the top of the condenser 1 - a g. of clean sodium (previously cut into small 
pieces) at such a rate that the reaction, althougli vigorous, remains under 
control. AMien ail the sodium has reacted (10-15 minutes), cool the re¬ 
action mixture to about 20^ and add 10 ml. of concentrated hydiochloric 
acid dropwise through the condenser whilst swirling the contents of the 
flask vigorous y: the final solution should be acid to litmus. Transfer to 

flask connected to a condenser, and distil off about 
-0 ml of liquid (dilute ethanol). Cool the flask and fit a small dioppintr 
funnel into the neck of the distilling flask. Place 15 ml. of 40 per cent” 
sodiurn h^^droxide solution m the dropping funnel, attach an adapter to 
the end of tlie condenser and so arrange it that the end dips into about 
3 m . of water contamed in a 50 ml. conical flask. Add the sodium hvdr- 
oxide so/ytion drop,vise and ^vith shaking: a vigorous reaction ensues. 

When all the alkah has been added, separate the amine by distillation until 
the contents of the flask are nearly dry. 

Add 0 • 5 ml. of phenyl wotliioeyanate to the distillate and shake the 
tmxture vigorously for 3-4 minutes. If no derivative separates, orystal- 
hsation may be mduced by cooling the flask in ice and “ scratching’’ the 
walls with a glass rod. Filter off the crude product, wash it with a little 

recrystallise from hot dilute alcohol. (See 
Table 111,123 for meltmg points of phenylthiourea derivatives of amines ) 

The physical properties of a number of aliphatic nitriles (evanides 
are given in Table 111,115. 
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TABLE 111,115. ALIPHATIC NITRILES (CYANIDES) 


Cyanide 


Mothyl 

Ethyl . . . • 

n-Propyl 

i«o*Propyl 

n-Butyl 

t«o-Butyl 

n-Amyl 

i50*Amyl 

n-Hexyl 

n-Heptyl 

n-Octyl 

n-Nonyl 

n-Decyl 

n-Unciecyl . 

Vinyl . . • • 

Allyl .... 
Chloromethyl 
Methylene . 

Ethylene 
Trimethylene 
Tetramethylene . 

Pontamethyleno 
Hexamethylone . 

Phenyl 

Benzyl 

Acetaldehyde cyano* 

hydrin 

Ethylene cyanohydrin . 
Trimethylene cyano* 

hydrin 

Trimethylene chloro- 

cyanide 

Methyl cyanoocetate 
Ethyl cyanoacetato 


Nitrile 


B.P. 


M.P. 


Aceto- 

Propio- 

n-Butyro- 

t 50 -Butyro- | 

n-Valero- 

iso-Valero* 

T»-Capro- 

t>o*Capro- 

n-Hepto (oenantho-) 
n.Octo (caprylo-) 
n-Nono- (pelargono*) 
n-Decano> (caprino-) 
n-Undecano* 
n-Dodecano* (lauro-) 
Acrylo- 
Vinylaceto- 
Chloroaceto- 
Malono* 

Succino- 

Glutaro- 

Adipo- 

Pimelo- 

Subero- 

Benzo* 

Phenylaceto- 

a-Hydroxypropio- 

P-Hydroxypropio- 

Y-HydroxybutjTo- 

Y-Chlorobutyro* 


sr 

97 

118 

108 

141 

131 

162 

154 

183 

199 
224 
244 
254 
275 

78 

118 

127 

220 

267d 

286 

295 

169715 

186715 

189 

109715 

183 

221 

240 

197 

200 
207 


SI® 

54 

9 


0-784 

0-783 

0-791 

0-799 

0-788 

0-806 

0-803 

0-810 

0-817* 

0-822* 

0-829* 

0-827* 

0-806 

0-838 

1-193 


0-988 

0-962 

0-946 

0-933 

1-006 

1-016 


— 0-988 


1-079 — 


1-344 

1-366 

1-384 

1-397 

1-407 

1-406 

1-414 

1-422* 

1-432* 


1-391 

1-406 


1-429 

1-439 

1-441 

1-445 

1-528 

1-623 


1-101 — 

1-063 1-418 


Furan-a- 


. Furo 


147 


— 1-082 


1-480 


• 16 *. 
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ALIPH.ATIC A.MINES 

Aliphatic amines may be prepared :_ 

,/ ■ treatment of an amide witli sodium h3^mI)^omite or sodium lumo- 

chlonte solution (or with the halogen and alkali), the amine of one less carbon 

atom is produced, the not result being the elimination of the carbonvl croup 
An example is : . i • 


CH3CONH2 4- Br.. + 2\aOH 

Acetamide 


^ CH3XH2 -b 2NaBr + C O., 4- H2O 

Mo thy la mine 


The conversion of an amide into an amine in this way is termed the Hofmann 
reaction or the Hofmann rearrangement. 

/ mechanism of the reaction probably involves the followimr staces ■ 

(a) The formation of a iV-haloamide : ° ^ 


RCONH 


RCONHX 


(6) In the presence of alkali, hydrogen halide is eliminated produciiifr presum¬ 
ably an electromcally-deficient nitrogen fragment, which rearrano^es to the 
isocyanate (I) : © 


R 

^ I 

0=(>-N( 

\x 


ou 


(- HX) 


;'R^. 

b‘ 


AeairaDgo 

m«Qt 


R 

0==C=N: 


(I) 


(c) Hydrolysis of the isocyanate to the primary amine ; 

R—N=C=0 4 - HjO -y RNH 2 4 - CO 2 

Sr f4 

^ht carbon atoms aqueous alkaline hypolialito irives noor nV f\ a 

Oooa results .are obtained by treatmeni’^f thfaSicT: Tc > f t anrS 


RCONH 


Bp, NaOlIe 
in MeOH 


RNHCOOCH 


OH 


RNH 


2. By the reduction of nitriles with sodium and absolute alcohol, for example ; 

CH3(CH2)3CN CH3(CH2)3CH2NH2 

n-Butyl cyanide n-Amylamine 

example of oximes with sodium and absolute ethyl alcohol, for 


CH3(CH2)5CH=N0H 

n-Hoptaldoxime 

CH3{CH2)3C(=N0H)CH3 

ilothyl n-hexyl ketoxime 


4H 


4H 


CH3(CH,),CH2NH, + H 3 O 

n-Heptylamine 

CH3(CH,)3CH(NH3)CH3 + H3O 

2*Amino-n*ootane 


4 By the hydrolysis of dialkyl cyanamides with dilute sulphuric acid -this 
method gives pure secondary amines. The appropriate dialkyl cyanam’ide Is 
prepared by treating sodium oyanamide (itself obtained in^soiution from 
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calcium cyanamide and aqueoua sodium hydroxide solution) with, an alkyl 


halide, for example 






CaNCN 

+ 

2 NaOH —► 

Na2NCN 

+ 

Ca(OH)2 

Na.NCN 

+ 

2C4H3«Br —> 

{C4H3«)2NCN 

+ 

2 NaBr 

(C.H««)2NCN 


2H2O —^ 

{C 4 H 3 «) 2 NH 

+ 

CO2 + NH3 

Di-»»*butyl cyanamide 


Di-n-butylamine 




The above methods are of general application, but special procedures are 
available for individual amines depending upon the unique reactivity of 
formaldehyde. Thus when 2 parts by weight of formalin (ca. 35 per cent, 
formaldehyde) is heated with 1 part by weight of ammonium chloride at 104°, 
the main product is methylamine hydrochloride (methylammonium chloride). 
Allowin*^ for the ammonium chloride recovered (about 35 per cent.), this corre¬ 
sponds roughly to the molecular ratios 2 CH 2 O : NH^Cl and suggests the follow¬ 
ing mechanism of the reaction : 

HCHO -t- NH 3 .HCI — HCH(0H)NH2(HC1) — CH 2 =NH(HCI) -h H^O 

(;H2=NH(HC1) -f- HCHO -f H 2 O —► CH3NH2,HC1 + HCOOH 

Methylamine hydrochloride 

If the methylamine hydrochloride in solution from the previous reaction be 
heated with a further quantity of formalin at 115° dimethylamine hydro¬ 
chloride (dimethylamraonium chloride) may be isolated : 

HCHO -I- NH 2 CH 3 .HCI —^ CH 2 =N(CH 3 ).HC 1 -h H 2 O 

CH2=N(CH3),HC1 + HCHO-f H 2 O — {CH3)2NH,HC1 + HCOOH 

Dimethylamine hydrocliloride 

When ammonium chloride is heated to a higher temperature (160°) with a 
large excess of anhydrous formaldehyde (as paraformaldehyde), trimethyl- 
amine hydrochloride (trimethylaramonium chloride) may be obtained : 

3 (HCH 0)3 + 2NH4CI —- 2 {CH 3 ) 3 N,HC 1 -h 3CO2 + 3H2O 

Trimethylamin© hydrochloride 

111,116. METHYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE (from Acetamide) 

Place 25 g. of dry acetamide in a 350 ml. conical or flat-bottomed 
flask, and add 69 g. (23 ml.) of bromine {CAUTION !) : a deep red liquid 
is produced. Cool the flask in ice water and add 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution (about 210 ml.) in small portions and with vigorous 
sliaking until the solution acquires a pale yellow colour. At this stage 
the bromoacetamide is present in the alkaline solution. If any solid 
should crystallise out, add a little water. 

Assemble the apparatus shown in Fig.//J, 1, using a 1-litre dis¬ 

tilling flask ; replace the filter flask receiver by a small funnel attached 
to tlie end of the condenser by a short length of rubber tubing and dipping 
about 0*6 cm. below 100 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid ( 1 : 1 ) contained 
in a beaker. Place a solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide in 150 ml. of 
water, together with a few fragments of porous porcelain, in the flask and 
the bromoacetamide solution in the separatory funnel. Warm the 
solution in the flask until the thermometer in the liquid reads 60-70°. 
Allow the bromoacetamide solution to run slowly into the flask at such a 
rate that the temperature does not rise above about 70° ; heat is evolved 
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ui the reac^bion and if the temperature rises above 75° the flask should be 
surrounded momentarily by a bath of cold water. When all the solution 
haa been added, maintain the temperature of the mixture in the flask 
lor about lo minutes at C5-70° ; by this time the solution should be 
clear and colom-less. Gently boil the solution and thus drive off the 
meth^damme vapour uito the dilute hydrochloric acid. As soon as the 
distillate ^ no longer alkahne (40-00 minutes), concentrate the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by placing it in a 250 ml. distiUing flask connected 
with a water condenser and distilling carefully from an air bath until 
about 25 ml. remains ; then transfer the solution to an evaporating- dish 
evaporate to dryness on a water bath, and finaUy for a short time°in an 
air oven at 100-105°. The yield of crude diy product (which is con¬ 
taminated with some ammonium chloride) is about 24 g. Transfer the 
finely-powdered, diy solid to a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with 
a rellux condenser and cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tube. 
Add about 120 ml. of absohite ethyl alcohol (which dissolves only the 
metliylamme hydrochloride) and boil the mixtuie for 10 minutes Filter 
though a hot water funnel. Extract the residue with a further 50 ml. 
of boiling absolute alcohol and filter again. Cool the combined alcoholic 
extracts when colourless crystals of methylamine hydrochloride will 
separate out. hilter rapidly at the pump, and transfer the crystals 
(which are deliquescent) to a stoppered bottle. Evaporate the filtrate 
to about one thii'd of the original volume, when a further crop of crystals 

will be obtained. Dry all the crystals in a desiccator. The yield is 
about 18 g. 


111.117. METHYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE (from Formalin) 

Place 250 g. of ammonium chloride and 500 g. of technical form¬ 
aldehyde solution (formalin, 35-40 per cent, formaldehyde) in a 1-htre 
distilling flask ; insert a thermometer dipping well into the liquid and 
attach a condenser for downward distiUation. Heat the flask on a wire 
gauze or in an air bath slowly until the temperature reaches 104° and 
maintain the temperature at this point until no more distillate is collected 
(4-5 hours) (1). Cool the contents of the flask rapidly to room tempera¬ 
ture and filter off the ammonium chloride (ca. 62 g.) which separates 
rapidly at the pump. Concentrate the filtrate to one half of the original 
volume on a water bath, when more ammonium chloride (ca. 19 g.) will 
crystallise out on cooling to room temperature. After filtration at the 
pump, evaporate on a water bath until a crystalline scum forms on the 
surface of the hot solution. AUow to cool and filter off the methylamine 
hydrochloride (about 96 g.) (2). Concentrate again on a water bath and 
thus obtain a second crop (about 18 g.) of methylamine hydrochloride. 
Evaporate the mother hquor as far as possible on a water bath and leave 
it in a vacuum desiccator over sodium hydroxide pellets for 24 hours * 
digest the semi-solid residue with chloroform (to remove the dimethyl- 
amine hydrochloride), filter off (2) the methylamine hydrochloride (about 
20 g.) at the pump and wash it with a httle chloroform. [Upon con¬ 
centrating the chloroform solution to about half the original bulk, about 
27 g. of dimethylamine hydrochloride may be obtained : the mother 
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liquor should be discarded.] Purify the crude methylamine hydro¬ 
chloride by placing it together with 250 ml. of absolute alcohol in a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser carrying a cotton 
wool {or calcium chloride) guard tube. Heat the mixture to boiling for 
about lialf an hour, allow the undissolved material to settle and decant 
the clear solution. Cool the solution when pure methylamine hy<^o- 
chloride will separate i filter (2) and use the filtrate for another extraction. 
Four or five extractions are required to extract all the methylamine 
hydrochloride. The yield of recrystallised material is about 100 g. 

Notes. 

(1) I ho distillate weighs about 110 g. and contains methyl format© and methylal. 
If it is placed in a fiask provided with a reflux condenser and a solution of 25 g. of 
sodiiun hyilroxido in 40 ml. of water is added, the methyl format© is hydrolysed to 
sodium format© and the methylal separates on the surface. The latter may bo 
removed, dried with anhydrous calcium cliloride and distilled : about 30 g. of 
methylal, b.p. 37-42®, are obtained. If the aqueous layer is evaporated to dryness, 

about 2."> g. of sodium formate are isolated. 

(2) The best method of drying the precipitate of methylamine hydrochloride is 

by centrifuging ; the compound is hygroscopic. 


111,118, DIMETHYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 

Proceed as in the preparation of methylamine hydrochloride (previous 
Section) using 200 g. of ammonium chloride and 400 g. of formalin, and 
heat the mixture at 104® until no more liquid distils. Cool to room 
temperature and filter oflF the ammonium chloride (ca. 50 g.) : add 300 g. 
of formalin to the filtrate, return the solution to the distilling flask, heat 
until the temperature reaches 115® and maintain it as nearly as possible 
at this temperature until no more liquid passes over (about 3-4 hours). 
Concentrate the residue in the distilling flask on a water bath until a 
scum appears on the surface of the hot liquid. Cool to room temperature 
and filter off the sofid (ca. 32 g.; impure methylamine hydrochloride 
containing about 25 per cent, of ammonium chloride). Pour back the 
filtrate into the distilling flask and heat to 120® until a sample of the 
Uquid, on cooling, becomes semi-solid. Transfer it to a vacuum desiccator 
charged with sodium hydroxide pellets and leave it there for 2 days. 
Extract the residue with hot chloroform and filter ; on cooling, crystals 
of dimethylamine hydrochloride separate. A further crop can be obtained 
by evaporating the filtrate to about half its original volume. The yield 
is 120 g. 


III,119. TRIMETHYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 

Mix 100 g. of ammonium chloride and 266 g. of paraformaldehyde in 
a 1-litre round-bottomed flask fitted with a long reflux condenser con¬ 
taining a wide inner tube (ca. 2 cm. diameter); the last-named is to avoid 
clogging the condenser by paraformaldehyde which may sublime. Im¬ 
merse the flask in an oil bath and gradually raise the temperature. The 
mixture at the bottom of the flask liquefies between 85® and 105® and a 
vigorous evolution of carbon dioxide commences ; at once remove the 
burner beneath the oil bath and if the reaction becomes too violent remove 
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the oil bath abo. Permit the reaction to proceed without further heating 
until the evolution of gas subsides {60—90 minutes) ; then raise the tem¬ 
perature of the bath to about 160° and maintain it at this temperature 
until the evolution of gas almost ceases (2-5-3-5 hours). The reaction 
is then complete. 

When the reaction mixture has cooled somewhat, insert a separatory 
funnel into the neck of the flask and arrange the reflux condenser for 
downward distillation (as in Fig.///, 35, 1) ; fit the lower end of the 
condenser into the neck of a distilling flask or a filter flask (1) and attach 
the side arm by means of rubber tubing to an inverted funnel immersed 
to a depth of 1 cm. in 190 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 
beaker. All joints must fit well as trimethylamine is very volatile and 
can easily be lost. Place a solution of 220 g. of sodium hydroxide in 
400 ml. of water in the separatory funnel and allow it to run slowly into 
the warm reaction mixture. The amine distils and collects largely in 
the hydrochloric acid. Finally, heat the mixture for about 15 minutes 
to ensure that all the trimethylamine has been expelled from the reaction 
flask. Evaporate the hydrochloric acid solution on a water bath ; the 
trimethylamine hydrochloride gradually crystallises out and in filtered 
off from time to time (2) ; it is dried for a few minutes at 100-105° and 
preserved in a tightly stoppered bottle. The solid {ca. 14 g.) obtained 
by evaporation to dryness may be tinged slightly yellow. The yield is 
about 160 g. (3). 

Notes. 

(1) The object of the intermediate flask is to trap any water which may distil 
with the amine ; this water is generally coloured yellow and if allowed to pass into 
the hydiochJoric acid in the receiver will contaminate tlie product. 

( 2 ) The most satisfactory method of drying is by centrifuging : the salt is 
hygroscopic. 

(3) The absence of ammonium cliloride and roethylamine hydroclUoride may be 
shown by the complete solubility of the product in chloroform- 

nr,120. n-AMYLAMINE 

Equip a three-necked 1-litre flask with a dropping funnel, an efficient 
mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser (Fig.//, 7, 11). Place 65 g. of 
clean sodium and 200 ml. of sodium-dried toluene in the flask, heat the 
mixture until the toluene commences to boil, and then stir the molten 
sodium vigorously thus producing an emulsion. Run in through the 
dropping funnel a mixture of 33 g. (41-5 ml.) of n-butyl cyanide (Sec¬ 
tion 111,113) and 60 g. (76 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol during 1 hour. 
During the addition and the subsequent introduction of alcohol and of 
water, the stirring should be vigorous and the temperature adjusted so 
that the refluxing is continuous ; the heat of reaction will, in general, 
be sufficient to maintain the refluxing. After the w-butyl cyanide solution 
has been added, introduce gradually a further 60 g. (76 ml.) of absolute 
alcohol. In order to destroy any residual sodium, treat the reaction 
mixture slowly with 40 g. (50 ml.) of rectified spirit and then with 20 g. 
of water. Steam distil the contents of the flask (compare Fig. II, 41, 1) 
(about 2 hours) and add 40 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the 
distillate. Separate the toluene layer ; distil tlie aqueous layer, which 

14 
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contains alcohol and 7t-amylamine hydrochloride, until most of the alcohol 
is removed. Pour the contents of the flask into a large porcelain basin 
and evaporate to diyness on a water bath. Treat the resulting n-amyl- 
amine hydrochloride w’ith a solution of 40 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. 
of water. Separate the 7i-amylamine layer, dry it by shaking with sodium 
hydroxide pellets (prolonged contact is required for complete dr 3 dng), 
and distil. Collect the fraction boiling at 102-105® as pure n-amylamine. 
Dry the fraction of low boiling point again over sodium hydroxide and 
redistil ; this gives an additional quantity of amine. The total yield is 
30 g. 

111,121. n-HEPTYLAMINE 

In a 3-litre round-bottomed flask, equipped with a long (ca. 150 cm.) 
reflux condenser with wide {ca. 2*5 cm.) inner tube, place a solution of 
C4*5 g, of n-licptaldoxime (Section 111,76) in 1 litre of “super-dry*’ 
ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47,5) and heat on a water bath. Immediately 
the alcohol boils, remove the flask from the water bath and introduce 
125 g. of sodium, cut in small pieces, as rapidly as possible through the 
condenser consistent with keeping the vigorous reaction under control. 
The last 30 g. of sodium melts in the hot mixture and may be added very 
rapidly without appreciable loss of alcohol or of amine. As soon as the 
.sodium has completely dissolved (some warming may be necessary), cool 
the contents of the flask and dilute with 1250 ml. of water. At once 
equip the flask with a condenser set for downward distillation and arrange 
for the distillate to be collected in a solution of 76 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in 76 ml. of water contained in a 3-litre flask. Continue 
the distillation as long as amine passes over. Towards the end of the 
reaction considerable frothing sets in ; then add a further 750 ml. of water 
to the distillation flask. The total distillate is 2-2*2 litres and contains 
alcohol, water, and some unreacted oxime as well as the amine hydro¬ 
chloride. Evaporate the solution under reduced pressure (20-30 mm.) 
on a M'ater bath (compare Eig.//, 37, 1) ; the amine hydrochloride will 
crystallise out in the flask. Cool the flask, attach a reflux condenser, and 
introduce 250 ml. of 40 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. Rotate 
the flask to wash down the hydrochloride from the sides of the flask, cool 
the mixture to room temperature and transfer it to a separatory funnel. 
Run off the lower alkaline layer and add solid potassium hydroxide to 
the amine in the funnel. Again remove the lower aqueous layer, add 
more solid potassium hydroxide and repeat the process until no further 
separation of an aqueous layer occurs. Finally, transfer the amine to a 
small flask and leave it in contact with potassium hydroxide pellets for 
24 hours. Decant the amine into a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (the latter should be well-lagged) and distil. Collect the ri-heptyl- 
amine at 163-167®. The yield is 40 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

2-Amino-n-octane. Convert methyl n^hexyl ketone (Section 111,71) 
into the ketoxime, b.p. 106-108®/12 mm., as detaUed for n-Heptaldoxime 
(Section 111,76). Reflux a solution of 60 g. of the oxime in 200 ml. of 
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“ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol on a water bath whilst adding 75 g. of sodium ; 
introduce more alcohol (about 300 ml.) to maintain a vigorous reaction. 
When all the sodium has passed into solution, cool, dilute with 250 ml. 
of water and distil gently until the b.p. reaches 96° ; add a further 200 ml. 
of water and repeat the distillation to ensure the complete removal of 
the alcohol. The amine remains as a layer on the strongly alkaline 
solution : extract it with ether, dry the ethereal solution witli sodium 
h 5 ^droxide or anhydrous calcium sulphate, remove the ether on a water 
bath, and distil the residue under diminished pressure. Collect the 
2-amino-n-octane at 58—59°/13 mm. ; the b.p. under atmospheric pressure 
is 163-164°. The yield is 31 g. 

111,122. DI-n-BUTYLAMINE 

Equip a 1500 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux condenser and a 
mercury-sealed stirrer. Place 222 ml. of water and 44 g. of finely crushed 
ice in the flask and add slowly, with vigorous stirring, 67 g. of com¬ 
mercial calcium cyanamide (1). As soon as the solid is thoroughly 
suspended, fit a separatory funnel into the third neck of the flask and 
introduce through it a cold solution of 34 g. of sodium hydroxide in 67 ml. 
of water ; replace the funnel by a cork carrying a thermometer. Con¬ 
tinue the vigorous stirring for 1 hour to complete the decomposition of 
the calcium cyanamide ; if the temperature rises above 25°, add a little 
more ice. Add to the resulting solution of sodium cyanamide a solution 
of 134 g. (105 ml.) of 7t-butyl bromide (Sections 111,35 and 111,37) in 
222 ml. of rectified spirit. Heat the mixture, with stirring on a water 
bath until it refluxes gently ; continue the refluxing and stirring for 
2*5 hours. Replace the reflux condenser by one set for downward 
distillation and distil the mixture until 165-170 ml. of liquid are collected : 
stir during distillation. Cool the residue in the flask and filter it, with 
suction, through a Buchner or sintered glass funnel, and wash the residue 
with alcohol. Extract the filtrate, which separates into two layers, 
first with 90 ml. and then with 45 ml. of benzene. Dry the combined 
benzene extracts with anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate, and 
remove the benzene in a Claisen flask (compare Fig.//, 4). Finally 

distil under reduced pressure and collect the di-n-butyl cyanamide, 
(C^Hg^lgNCN, at 147—151°/35 mm. The yield is 33 g. 

Into a 750 ml. round-bottomed flask furnished with a reflux condenser 
place a solution of 34 g. (18*5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in 
100 ml. of water : add 33 g. of di-n-butyl cyanamide and a few fragments 
of porous porcelain. Reflux gently for 6 hours. Cool the resulting 
homogeneous solution and pour in a cold solution of 52 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 95 ml, of water down the side of the flask so that most of 
it settles at the bottom without mixing with the solution in the flask. 
Connect the flask with a condenser for downward distillation and shake 
it to mix the two layers ; the free amine separates. Heat the flask when 
the amine with some water distils : continue the distillation until no 
amine separates from a test portion of the distillate. Estimate the 
weight of water in the distillate anp add about half this amount of 
potassium hydroxide in the form of sticks, so that it dissolves slowly. 
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Cool the solution in ice while the alkali hydroxide is dissolving ; some 
ammonia gas is evolved. When the potassium hydroxide has dissolved, 
separate the amine, and dry it for 24 hours over sodium hydroxide 
pellets. Filter into a Claisen flask and distil. Collect the di-n-butylamine 
at 157-160°. The yield is 31 g. 

Note. 

(1) Also known as “ nitrolim ” and “lime nitrogen.’’ The fresh product con¬ 
tains approximately 55 per cent, of calcium cyanamide, 20 per cent, of lime, 12 per 
cent, of graphite and small amounts of other impurities. It should be protected 
from moisture when stored in order to prevent slow polymerisation to dicyano- 
diamide. 


111,123. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC AMINES 

The more important reactions of aliphatic amines, which will assist 
in their detection, are given below. 

Salts of amines are generally soluble in water. Upon treatment with 
10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, the amine will separate if it is 
insoluble or sparingly soluble in water ; if the amine is water-soluble, 
it can be partially volatilised by gentle warming and its presence will be 
suggested by a characteristic odour. 

PRIMARY AMINES 

(i) Reaction with nitrous acid. Dissolve 0*2 g. of the substance in 
5 ml. of 2N hydrochloric acid ; cool in ice and add 2 ml. of ice-cold 
10 per cent, aqueous sodium nitrite solution. Warm gently upon a water 
bath, when nitrogen will be freely evolved : 

RNHj. -f HNO 2 — ROH + N 2 + HgO 

If desired, the alcohol may be identified as the 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate 
(Section 111,27) ; it is then best to repeat the experiment on a larger 
scale and to replace the dilute hydrochloric acid by dilute sulphuric acid. 
It must, however, be pointed out that the reaction is not always so simple 
as indicated in the above equation. Olefine formation and rearrangement 
of the alcohol sometimes occur : thus w-propylamine yields n-propyl 
alcohol, isopropyl alcohol and propylene. 

(ii) Rimini's test. To a suspension or solution of 1 drop of the com¬ 
pound or to an equivalent quantity of the solution, add 1 ml. of pure 
acetone and 1 drop of freshly prepared 1 per cent, aqueous solution of 
sodium nitroprusside. A violet-red colour will develop within I minute. 

(iii) Carbylamine test. To 1 ml. of 0*5N alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution (or to a solution prepared by dissolving a fragment of potassium 
hydroxide half the size of a pea in 1 ml. of alcohol) add 0*05-0-1 g. of 
the amine and 3 drops of chloroform, and heat to bo ilin g. A carbylamine 

(tsocyanide) is formed and will be readily identified by its extremely 
nauseating odour : 

RNHa 4- CHCI 3 -h 3KOH 


RNC -b 3Ka -f 3HjO 
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When the reaction is over, add concentrated hydrochloric acid to decom¬ 
pose the ?50cyanide and pour it away after the odour is no longer dis¬ 
cernible. The test is extremely delicate and will often detect traces of 
primary amines in secondary and tertiary amines ; it must therefore be 
used with due regard to this and otlier factors. 

(iv) 5-NitrosalicyIaIdehyde reagent test. This test is based upon the 
fact that S-nitrosalic^daldehyde and nickel ions when added to a primary 
amine produce an immediate precipitate of the nickel derivative of the 
“ imine ” or Schiff’s base. 

To 5 ml. of water add 1-2 drops of the amine ; if the amine does not 
dissolve, add a drop or two of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Add 
0-5-1 ml. of this amine solution to 2-3 ml. of the reagent ; an almost 
immediate precipitate indicates the presence of a primary amine. A 
slight turbidity indicates the presence of a primary amine as an impurity. 
(Primary aromatic amines generally require 2-3 minutes for the test. 
Urea and other amides, as well as amino acids, do not react.) 

The 5-nitrosalicylaldehyde reagent is prepared as follows. Add 0-5 g. of 
5-nitrosalicylaldehyde (m.p. 124-125®) to 15 ml. of pure triethanolamine and 25 ml. 
of water; shake until dissolved. Then introduce 0*6 g. of crystallised nickel 
chloride dissolved in a few ml. of water, and dilute to 100 ml. with water. If the 
triethanolamine contains some ethanolamlne (thus causing a precipitate), it may 
be necessary to add a further 0-5 g. of the aldeh5'd© and to filter off tlie resulting 
precipitate. The reagent is stable for long periods. 

SECONDARY AMINES 

(v) Reaction with nitrous acid. Oily nitrosoamines (compare Sections 
111424and IV400) are generally formed ; no nitrogen is evolved (see (i)). 

(vi) Simon’s test. To a solution or suspension of 1 drop of the com¬ 
pound (or an equivalent quantity of solution) in 3 ml. of water, add 1 ml. 
of freshly prepared acetaldeh 3 ^de solution,* followed by 1 drop of a 
1 per cent, aqueous solution of sodium nitroprusside. A blue colouration 
is produced within 5 minutes, after which the colour gradually changes 
through greenish-blue to pale yellow. 

(vii) Carbon disulphide reagent test. This test is based upon the 
formation from a secondary amine and carbon disulphide of a dialkyldi- 
thiocarbamate; the latter readily forms a nickel derivative with a solution 
of a nickel salt : 

S S 

XH, NfU, 

RgNH -f CSg —> RgN—C—SNH4 —^ (R^N—C;—S—)oNi 

To 6 ml. of water add 1-2 drops of the secondary amine ; if it does not 
dissolve, add a drop or two of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Place 
1 ml. of the reagent in a test-tube, add 0 • 5-1 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution, followed by 0*5-1 ml. of the above amine solution. A pre¬ 
cipitate indicates a secondary amine. A slight turbidity points to the 
presence of a secondary amine as an impurity. 

* Prepare the acetaldehyde solution by plunging a red hot oxidised copper coil (made 
by windjng a copper wire round a glass tube and heating the resulting coil in a Bunsen 
flmne) into 5 ml. of 50 per cent, alcohol in a Pyrex test-tube. Withdraw the coil, cool the 
test-tube under the tap, repeat the oxidation several times, and use the cooled solution 
for the test. 
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The carbon disulphide reagent is prepared by adding to a solution of 0*5 g. 
of crystallised nickel chloride in 100 ml. of water enough carbon disulphide so that 
after shaking a globule of carbon disulphide is left at the bottom of the bottle. 
The roacont is stable for long periods in a well-stoppered bottle. If all the carbon 
disulphide evaporates, more must be added. 


Crystalline Derivatives of Primary and Secondary Aliphatic Amines 

1. Benzenesulphonyl or p-toluenesulphonyl derivatives. These 
are generally very satisfactory. For experimental details, see under 
Aromatic Amines^ Section IV,100,«^. 

2. Phenylthioureas. Primary and secondary amines react with 
phenyl i^othiocyanate to yield phenylthioureas : 

CeH5N=C=S + RNHj — CgHsNHCSNHR 
CeH6N=C=S + RgNH — CqH^NHCSNR^ 

Phenyl wotliiocyanate is not sensitive to water ; the reaction may be 
carried out with an aqueous solution of an amine. 

Dissolve equivalent quantities of the reagent and of the amine in a 
small amount of rectified spirit. If no reaction appears to take place 
in the cold, reflux the mixture for 5-15 minutes. Upon cooling (and 
“ scratching ” with a glass rod, if necessary) the crystalline thiourea 
separates. Recrystallise it from rectified spirit or from 60-80 per cent, 
alcohol. 

Alternatively, mix equal amounts (say, 0-2 g. of each) of the amine 
and phenyl isothiocyanate in a test-tube and shake for 2 minutes. If no 
reaction occurs, heat the mixture gently for 2 minutes and then cool in ice 
until the mass solidifies. Powder the solid, wash it with a little light 
petroleum (b.p. 100-120°), and recrystallise from rectified spirit. 

a-Naphthyl isothiocyanate yields crystalline a-naphthylthioureas and 
is similarly applied. 

3. Picrates. Picric acid combines with amines to yield molecular 
compounds (picrates), which usually pos.sess characteristic melting points. 
Most picrates have the composition 1 mol amine : I mol picric acid. 
The picrates of the amines, particularly of the more basic ones, are 
generally more stable than the molecular complexes formed between 
picric acid and the hydrocarbons (compare Section IV,9,1). 

If the amine is soluble in water, mix it with a slight excess (about 
25 per cent.) of a saturated solution of picric acid in water (the solubility 
in cold water is about 1 per cent.). If the amine is insoluble in water, 
dissolve it by the addition of 2-3 drops of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) 
for each 2-3 ml. of water, then add a slight excess of the reagent. If a 
lieavy precipitate does not form immediately after the addition of the 
picric acid solution, allow the mixture to stand for some time and then 
shake vigorously. Filter off the precipitated picrate and recrystallise it 
from boiling water, alcohol or dilute alcohol, boiling 10 per cent, acetic 
acid, chloroform or, best, benzene. 

The following alternative procedure may sometimes be employed. 
Dissolve 0*5 g. of the amine in 5 ml. of rectified spirit and add 6 ml. of 
a cold saturated solution of picric acid in alcohol. Warm on a ioat^r bath 
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for 5 minutes and allow to cool. Collect tlie precipitated picrate and 
recrj^stallise it as above. 

N-Substituted phthalimides. Phtlialic anhydride reacts with 
primary amines only to yield N-substituted phthalimides : 



Dissolve 0*5 g. of the primary amine and 0-5 g. of pure phthalic 
anhydride in 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid and reflux for 20-30 minutes. 
(If the amine salt is used, add 1 g. of sodium acetate.) The N-substituted 
phthalimide separates out on cooling. Recrystallise it from alcohol or 
from glacial acetic acid. 

Experimental details for the preparation of derivatives with ben¬ 
zoyl chloride and with 3-nitrophthalic anhydride are given in Section 
IV, 100,2 and 7. 

The melting points of the derivatives of some primary and secondary 
aliphatic amines are collected in Table 111,123. 

Tertiary aliphatic amines are discussed under Aromatic Tertiary Amines 
in Section IV, 100. 



TABLE 111,123. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ALIPHATIC AMINES 
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A'o(c.-Estere of carbamic acid upon boiling with aniline yield carbanUide (m.p. 238°), ammonia and the corresponding alcohol. 
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111,124. N-NITROSODIMETHYLAMINE (DIMETHYL- 

NITROSAMINE) 

Secondary amines upon treatment with nitrous acid yield nitrosamines, 
which are stable, neutral yellow liquids (or low melting point solids), for 
example ; 

(CH3)2NH + HNO2 —► (CH3)2N.N0 + H3O 

Diniothylamine N-Nitrosodimethylamine 

They are readily hydrolysed by boihng dilute hydrochloric acid and the original 
amine can be recovered by neutralisation with alkali and steam distillation. 
Primary ahpbatic amines liberate nitrogen with nitrous acid whilst tertiary 
amines are unaffected. 

Fit a 100 ml. distilling flask with a condenser for downward distillation. 
Dissolve 50 g. of dimethylamine hydrochloride (Section 111,118) in 
25 ml. of water and add dilute sulphuric acid until acid to Congo red 
paper. Place the resulting solution in the distilling flask and add 
gradually a solution of 45 g, of pure sodium nitrite in 50 ml. of hot water. 
Distil the mixture rapidly to dryness, when the nitrosamine passes over 
(although it is not visible as a separate layer) together with a little of the 
base as dimethylamine nitrite. To remove the latter, redistil the distillate 
with a little more dilute sulphuric acid. Add excess of solid potassium 
carbonate to the distillate ; the nitrosamine will appear as a yellow oil. 
Separate the yellow oil and treat it with more solid potassium carbonate, 
removing the water layer as it appears, until no further action occurs. 
Finally transfer to a small flask and dry the liquid over fresh anhydrous 
potassium carbonate. Distil from a 100 ml. flask and coUect the 
dimethylnitrosamine at 150-151*. The yield is 35 g. 

Cognate Prepabation 

N-Nitrosodiethylamine. Add 36*5 g. (51-o ml.) of diethylamine 
slowly to the calculated quantity of carefully standardised 6JV-hydro- 
chloric acid cooled in ice (1). Introduce the solution of the hydrochloride 
into a solution of 39 g. of sodium nitrite (assumed to be of 90 per cent, 
purity) in 45 ml. of water contained in a 250 ml. distilling flask. Distil 
the mixture rapidly to dryness. Separate the yellow upper layer of the 
nitrosamine from the distillate ; saturate the aqueous layer with solid 
potassium carbonate and remove the nitroso compound which separates 
and add it to the main product. Dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate 
and distil. Collect the diethylnitrosamine at 172—173 *6*. The yield 
is 41 g. 

Note, 

(1) The experimental details describe the use of a free secondary amine for the 
preparation of a nitroscunine. Identical results ore, of course, obtained by 
employing solid diethylamine hydrochloride. 
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SUBSTITUTED ALIPHATIC MONOBASIC ACIDS 

Acetic acid can be chlorinated by gaseous chlorine in the presence of red 
phosphorus as catalyst to yield successively mono-, di-. and tri-chloroacetic 
acid : the reaction proceeds better in bright sunlight. If the chlorination is 
stopped when approximately one molecule of chlorine per molecule of acetic 
acid IS absorbed the main product is monochloroacetic acid : 

CH3COOH 4- CI2 —. CHj,CICOOH + HCI 

• of fatty acids in the a-position can be effected quite readily 

m the presence of phosphorus trichloride, red phosphorus or pyridine as cata- 
ysts or halogen carriers : with acetic acid, the addition of acetic anhydride 

(to ensure the absence of water) improves the yield and facilitates the bromina- 
tion. Examples are :— 


CH3COOH 4 - Br., 

CH3(CH2),C00H + Br^ 

n-Caproic acid 

CH3CH2COOH 4- Bra 

Propionic acid 


(CH,CO),0 
— ► 
and C|HtN 

PCI, 


Red P 


or PCI, 


CH^BrCOOH 4- HBr 
CH3{CH2)3CHBrCOOH + HBr 

a-Bromo-n-caproic acid 

CHgCHBrCOOH 4- HBr 

a-Bromopropionic acid 


The conversion of an aliphatic carbox3lic acid into the a-bromo- (or a- 
chloro-) acid by treatment with bromine (or chlorine) in the presence of a 
catalytic amount of phosphorus tribromide (or trichloride) or of red phos¬ 
phorus is Wvn as the Hell-Volhard-Zelinsky reaction. The procedure 
probably involves the intermediate formation of the acyl halide, since it is 

l^own that halogens react more rapidly with acyl halides than with the acids 
themselves: 


3RCH2COOH 4- PX3 

RCH2COX 4 - X2 
RCHXCOX 4- RCH-COOH 


SRCHjCOX 4 - H3PO3 
RCHXCOX 4- HX 
RCHXCOOH 4- RCH2COX 


Dichloroacetic acid is conveniently prepared by the action of calcium car¬ 
bonate m the presence of a little sodium cyanide upon cldoral hydrate, followed 
by acidincation with concentrated hydrochloric acid : 


2CCl3CH(OH)2 -f 2 CaC 03 

(CHClaCOOljCa 4- 2HC1 


NaCN 


(CHCl2COO)2Ca 4- CaCl2 + 2CO2 4- 2H2O 

2CHCI2COOH 4- CaCU 


Trichloroacetic acid is best prepared by the oxidation of chloral hydrate 
W'lth fuming nitric acid ; 

UNO, 

CCl3CH(OH)2 4 - O -^ CCI3COOH 4- HaO 

Amino acids may be prepared by the action of a large excess of concentrated 
ammonia solution upon a-chloro- or a-bromo-acids; the presence of a con¬ 
siderable amount of ammonium carbonate often increases the yield of mono¬ 
amino acid, for example : 


CH2CICOOH 4- 2NH 

Monochloroacetic acid 

CHgCHBrCOOH 4- 2NH3 

a-Bromopropioaic acid 

CH3(GH2)3CHBrCOOH 4- 2NH3 

a*Bromo-n*caproic acid 


NH2CH2COOH 4- NH^Cl 

Glycine 

CHgCHtNHalCOOH + NH^Br 

dZ-Alanine 

CH3(CH2)3CH(NH2)C00H 4 - NH^Br 
Norleucine 
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Ethyl cyanoacetate, a substance of importance in synthetical work, is 
prepared from chloroacetic acid by the following series of reactions : 

HCI 

CHaClCOONa + NaCN —> NaCl + CH2(CN)COONa —> CH2(CN)COOH 

H,SO* „ ^ 

CH2(CN)C00H -f C2H5OH-^ CH2{CN)C00C2H5 +H2O 

(.'yfiiioacotif acid Etliyl cyanoncetat© 

Two compounds, which may be prepared from ethyd cy'anoacetate and also 
find application in synthetical work, may be included here. Cyanoacetamide, 
prepared from ethyl cyanoacetate and concentrated ammonia solution : 

CH2(CN)C00C2H5 + NH3 —> CH2(CN)C0NH2 + C2H5OH 

Malononitrile, obtained by the dehydration of cyanoacetamide with phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride : 

CH 2 (CN)C 0 NH 2 + PClg -> CHgiCNla + POCI 3 + 2HC1 

2CH2(CN)C0NH2 + POCI 3 -^ 2CH2(CN)2' + HPO 3 + 3HC1 

The phosphorus oxychloride formed in the reaction is a dehydrating agent also. 


111,125. MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID 

Assemble an apparatus consisting of a 1-litre three-necked flask carry¬ 
ing a thermometer, a gas distribution tube (a glass tube with a wide 
fritted disc sealed on at the bottom) and a reflux condenser. Connect 
the top of the reflux condenser to two wash bottles containing water and 
to a third containing sodium hydroxide ; the long tubes in the wash 
bottles should be just above the surface of the liquid. Place 6 g. of 
purified red phosphorus (Section 11,50,5) and 150 g. of glacial acetic acid 
in the flask and weigh the apparatus on a rough balance ; heat the 
mixture to 100®. Pass chlorine from a cylinder, through two empty 
wash bottles, into the mixture and adjust the stream of chlorine so that 
a stream of fine bubbles issues through the gas distributor. Gradually 
increase the flow of chlorine and maintain the temperature inside the 
flask at 105-110°. Continue the passage of chlorine until the flask 
increases in weight by about 85 g. ; this roughly corresponds to the 
formation of monochloroacetic acid. The time required is 4—6 hours. 
The action of the chlorine is greatly facilitated by exposure of the 
apparatus to sunlight. 

Transfer the reaction product to a 500 ml. Claisen flask and distil 
over a wire gauze or from an air bath. Some acetyl chloride and acetic 
acid passes over first, the temperature then rises, and the fraction, 
b.p. 150-200°, is collected separately ; run out the water from the 
condenser when the temperature reaches 150°. The fraction, b.p. 150- 
200°, solidifies on cooling. Drain off any liquid from the crystals as 
rapidly as possible, and redistil the solid using an air condenser. Collect 
the fraction b.p. 182—192° : this sets to a soUd mass on cooling and melts 
at 63°. The yield of monochloroacetic acid is 150-175 g. 

Note. 

Chloroacetic acid must be handled with great care as it causes blisters on the skin. 
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111,126. MONOBROMOACETIC ACID AND ETHYL 

BROMOACETATE 

Monobromoacetic acid. Place a mixture of 262 g. (250 ml.) of 
glacial acetic acid, 54 g. (50 ml.) of acetic anhydride and 0-5 ml. of j)yridine 
in a I'litre round-bottomed Hask ecjuipped witii a reflux condenser 
(cariying a cotton wool or calcium chloride tube) and a dropping funnel, 
the stem of which reaches below the level of the liquid (I). Introduce a 
few glass beads into the flask and heat the mixture to boiling. Remove 
the dame, add about 1 ml. of bromine and allow the reaction to i)roceed 
until the hquid becomes colourless ; this takes about 10 minutes as there 
appears to be a time lag in the reaction. Add the remainder of the 28Ig. 
(90 ml.) of diy bromine (Section 11,49,^) as rapidly as it wiU react and 
avoiding loss through the condenser ; during this period (about 2 hours) 
keep the acid gently boiling by means of a small flame beneath the 
flask. When about half of the bromine 
has been added, the Hquid acquues a 
cheiTy red colour which it retains 
throughout the remainder of the bro- 
mination. Finally, heat the mixture 
until it becomes colourless. 

Allow to cool and run in 20 ml. of 
water slowly to destroy the acetic 
anhydride. Remove the excess of acetic 
acid and water by heating on a water 
bath under reduced pressure (ca. 35mm.). 

The residue (220 g.) crystallises on 
cooling and consists of almost pure 
monobromoacetic acid (2), If it is re¬ 
quired perfectly pure, distil the crude 
acid from a Claisen flask and collect the 
fraction of b.p. 202-204°. When dis¬ 
tilled under diminished pressure, the 

acid boils at 117-118°/15 mm. Pure monobromoacetic acid has m.p. 50°. 
Notes. 

( 1 ) An all-glass apparatus is recommended. Alternatively, a rubber stopper 
which has been used previously on several occasions (and therefore hardened 
somewhat) will be satisfactory. 

( 2 ) Broraoacetic acid must not be allowed to come into contact with the hands 
as it causes serious bums. 

Ethyl bromoacetate (1). Fit a large modified Dean and Stark ap¬ 
paratus provided with a stopcock at the lower end (a convenient size is 
shown in Fig. ///, 126, 1) to the l-litre flask containing the crude 
bromoacetic acid of the previous preparation and attach a double surface 
condenser to the upper end. Mix the acid with 155 ml. of absolute ethyl 
alcohol, 240 ml. of sodium-dried benzene and 1 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Heat the flask on a water bath : water, benzene and 
alcohol win collect in the special apparatus and separate into two layers, 
the lower layer consisting of. approximately 50 per cent, alcohol. Run off 
the lower layer {ca, 75 ml.), which includes all the water formed in the 
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reaction together with excess of alcohol. When no more water separates, 
the reaction may be regarded as complete ; add 20 ml. of absolute alcohol 
to the reaction mixture and continue refluxing for a further 30 minutes. 
Run ofl' the benzene which has collected in the trap. Transfer the reaction 
mixture to a separatory funnel, and wash it successively with 400 ml. of 
water, 400 ml. of 1 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution and 400 ml. of 
water. Dry over anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate and distil 
through a short, well-lagged fractionating column (c.^., an all-glass 
Dufton column). Collect the ethyl bromoacetate at 154^155®. The 
yield is 205 g. 

H,SO* 

BrCH2COOH + CgHgOH -^ BrCHgCOOCaHg -|- HgO 


Note. 

( 1 ) Ethyl bromoacetate vapour is extremely irritating to the eyes. The prepara* 
tion must therefore be conducted in a fume cupboard provided with a good (L'aught: 
the material should be kept in closed vessels as far as possible. 

Cognate Preparations 

a-Bromo-n-caproic acid. Place 100 g. (107 ml.) of freshly-distilled, 
dry n-caproic acid (b.p. 202-205®) and 150 g. (48 ml.) of diy bromine 
(Section 11,49,5) in a 500 ml. flask equipped with a reflux condenser, 
the top of which is connected with a trap and absorption vessel con¬ 
taining water (compare 'Fig. 111,28, 1) (I). Momentarily remove the 
condenser and add cautiously 1*5 ml. of phosphorus trichloride. Heat 
the mixture on a water bath to 65-70®, when reaction will commence and 
hydrogen bromide is smoothly evolved. Towards the end of the reaction 
allow the temperature of the bath to rise to 100®. The reaction is com¬ 
plete when all the bromine has reacted (about 4 hours). Transfer the 
reaction mixture to a Claisen flask and distil first with a water pump : 
much hydrogen bromide is evolved and a fraction of low boiling point 
passes over. When all the low boiling point fraction has distilled, con¬ 
nect the flask to an oil pump or to the laboratory vacuum installation 
and collect the a-bromo-w-caproic acid at U6-125°/8 mm. (or at 132- 
I40°/16 mm.). The yield is 145 g. Upon redistiUation the a-bromo- 
caproic acid passes over almost entirely at 128-131°/10 mm. 

Note. 

( 1 ) The flask should preferably be connected to the condenser by mAAna of a 
ground glass joint; if not available, an old rubber stopper may be used. 

a-Bromopropionic acid. Proceed as detailed for a-bromo-n-caproic 
acid using 64 g. (64*5 ml.) of jEreshly-distilled, dry propionic acid 
(b.p. 139-142®), 150 g. (48 ml.) of dry bromine and 1*5 ml. of phosphorus 
trichloride. The reaction commences on warming to about 50®. Collect 
the a-bromopropionic acid at 95-97®/10 mm. or at 100-102®/15 mm. 
The yield is 110 g. 

Ethyl a-bromopropionate. This preparation illustrates the facile 
bromination of an acid chloride (propionyl chloride) in the presence of 
red phosphorus, and the subsequent conversion of the bromoacid chloride 
into the ethyl ester by direct interaction with ethanol. 
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In a ioO nil. three-necked flask, equipped with a dropping funnel, 
double-surface condenser and a device for absorbing the sulphur dioxide 
evolved (see Figs. II, 8, 1-2), place 220 g. (135 ml.) of redistilled thionyl 
chloride^ and }ieat to boiling. Add 125 g. (12(> ml,) of pure propionic 
acid at such a rate that the mixture refluxes gently (oa. 1 hour). Reflux 
the mixture for 30 minutes to expel dissolved sulphur dioxide, allow 
to cool, and add 0-5 g. of purified red phosphorus. Introduce 310 g. 
(100 ml.) of dry bromide during 5-7 hours to the gently boiling propionyl 
chloride, and then reflux the mixture for 7 hours, by whicli time the 
evolution of liydrogen bromide almost ceases. Add the crude a-bromo- 
propionyl chloride during 2 hours to 250 ml. of absolute ethanol contained 
in a tbrce-neckcd flask, equipped witli a meclianical stirrer and reflux 
condenser ; complete the reaction by beating on a water bath for 4 hours, 
when hydrogen chloride is slowly evolved. Filter the crude ester into 
500 ml. of distilled water, separate the oil and wash it successively with 
water, sodium bicarbonate solution and water ; dry. Distil at normal 
pressure to remove the low b.p. fraction (largely ethyl bromide ; 75 g.) 
and then under diminished pressure. Collect the ethyl a-bromopropionate 
as a colourle.ss liquid at f)9-70°/25 mm. ; the yield is 221 g. 


111.127. DICHLOROACETIC ACID 

Fit a 1500 ml. bolt-head flask with a reflux condenser and a thermo¬ 
meter. Place a solution of 125 g. of chloral hydrate in 225 ml. of warm 
water (60-60°) in the flask, add successively 77 g. of precipitated calcium 
carbonate, 1 ml. of amyl alcohol (to decrease the amount of frothing), 
and a solution of 5 g. of commercial sodium cj^anide in 12 ml. of water. 
An exothermic reaction occurs. Heat the warm reaction mixture witli 
a small flame so that it reaches 75° in about 10 minutes and then remove 
the flame. The temperature will continue to rise to 80-85° during 
5-10 minutes and tlien falls ; at this point heat the mixture to boiling 
and reflux for 20 minutes. Cool the mixture in ice to 0-5°, acidify 
with 107*5 ml. of concentrated hj^drochloric acid. Extract the acid 
with five 50 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal extracts 
with 10 g. of anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate, remove the 
ether on a water bath, and distil the residue under reduced pressure using 
a Claiseii flask with fractionating side arm. Collect tlie dichloroacetic 
acid at 105-107°/26 mm. The yield is 85 g. 

111.128. TRICHLOROACETIC ACID 

Place 40 g. of chloral hydrate in a 250 ml. Claisen flask and heat it 
so that the solid just melts. Add cautiously through a dropping funnel 
supported over the long neck of the flask 25 g. (17 ml.) of fuming nitric 
acid. When the evolution of gases ceases, warm the flask gently until 
the evolution of brown fumes is complete. Arrange the flask for dis¬ 
tillation and collect the liquid boiling at 194-196° (air condenser) as 
trichloroacetic acid ; this solidifies on cooling and melts at 57°. The 
yield is 25 g. 
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IIL129. GLYCINE (AMINOACETIC ACID) 

Dissolve 180 g. of commercial ammonium carbonate in 150 ml. of 
warm water (40-50®) in a 700 ml. flask. Cool to room temperature and 
add 200 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0»88). Introduce 
slowly, with swirling of the contents of the flask, a solution of 50 g. of 
chloroacetic acid (Section 111,125) in 50 ml. of water [CAUTION: do 
not allow chloroacetic acid to come into contact with the skin as un¬ 
pleasant burns will result]. Close the flask with a solid rubber stopper 
and fix a thin copper wire to hold the stopper in place : do not moisten 
the portion of the stopper in contact with the glass as this lubrication 
will cause the stopper to slide out of the flask. Allow the flask to stand 
for 24—48 hours at room temperature. Transfer the mixture to a dis¬ 
tilling flask and distil in a “ closed ” apparatus until the volume is reduced 
to 100-110 ml. A convenient arrangement is to insert a drawn-out 
capillary tube into the flask, attach a Liebig’s condenser, the lower end 
of which fits into a filter flask (compare Fig.//, <37, I) and connect the 
latter to a water filter pump. If the solution is not colourless, warm it 
with about 1 g. of decolourising carbon and filter. Treat the cold filtrate 
with 400 ml. of methyl alcohol : stir the solution during the addition of 
the methyl alcohol and cool it in an ice chest (or in a refrigerator) for 
4-G hours to permit of complete crystallisation. Filter off the crude 
glycine, which contains ammonium chloride as the chief impurity. Most 
of the latter may be removed by suspending the crystals in 160 ml. of 
methyl alcohol, stirring well, filtering, and washing with a little methyl 
alcohol and finally with ether. The yield is 25 g. Further purification 
may be carried out as follows. Dissolve the glycine (25 g.) in 60 ml. of 
warm water, shake the solution with 2 g. of decolourising carbon, and filter. 
Precipitate the glycine by the addition of 200 ml. of methyl alcohol; 
collect the glycine on a Buchner funnel, wash it with methyl alcohol and 
ether, and dry it in the air. The resulting glycine darkens at 237® and 
melts at 240® with decomposition. 

Cognate Preparation 

d/-Alanine. Use 225 g. of ammonium carbonate, 175 ml. of water, 
250 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution and 77 g. of a-bromopropionio 
acid (Section 111,126). Proceed exactly as for glycine. The yield of 
a-aminopropionic acid is 30 g. The m.p., after recrystallisation from 
water, is 197-198® (decomp.). 


111,130. a-AMINO-n-GAPROIG AGID (NORLEUGINE) 

Place 426 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) in a 
600 ml. round-bottomed flask and add slowly 75 g. of a-bromocaproic 
acid (Section 111,126). Stopper the flask tightly and allow it to stand 
in a warm place (50-55°) for 30 hours. Filter the amino acid at the 
pump and keep the filtrate {A) separately. Wash the amino acid {ca, 
26 g.) well with methyl alcohol to remove the ammonium bromide present. 
Evaporate the aqueous filtrate {A) almost to dryness on a steam bath, 
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and add 150 ml. of methyl alcohol. A second crop of amino acid, con¬ 
taminated with ammonium bromide, is thus obtained ; wash it with 
methyl alcohol and recrystallise from hot water, thus affording a further 

7 g. of pure norleucine. The total yield is 32 g. The decomposition 
point is about 327°. 


111*131- ETHYL CYANOACETATE 

Place 208 g. of chloroacetic acid [CAUTION : do not allow the acid 
to come into contact with the hands] and 315 g. of crushed ice in a battery 
jar or in a large beaker and neutralise it accurately to litmus with a cold 
solution of sodium hydroxide (100 g. in 300 ml. of water ; about 275 ml. 
are required) : do not allow the temperature to rise above 30° during the 
neutralisation. Prepare, in the fume cupboard, a solution of 125 g. of 
sodium cyanide (97-98 per cent, powder) in 250 ml. of water in a 3-litre 
flask : heat to about 55° for rapid solution and finally to boiling. Add 
to the resulting hot solution 100 ml. of the solution of sodium^cbloro- 
acetate and remove the flame immediately the reaction commences. 
When the vigorous reaction has subsided somewhat, add another 100 ml. 
portion, followed by the remainder when the temperature commences to 
fall again. Boil the mixture for 5 minutes but no longer (otherwise some 
hydrogen cyanide may be lost and some sodium glycollate may form) 
and then cool with running water for 30 minutes. Filter the solution if 
it is not clear. 

Liberate the cyanoacetic acid by adding with vigorous stirring 250 ml. 
(290 g. ; a slight excess) of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1-156. Evaporate 
the solution on a water bath at 60-70° under a pressure of 20-30 mm. 
(Fig.//, 57, 1) until practically no more distillate passes over; do not 
heat above 75° as considerable loss may result owing to the decomposition 
of the cyanoacetic acid. Add 250 ml. of rectified spirit to the residue, 
filter at the pump (1) from the sodium chloride, and wash the residue 
with another 200 ml. of rectified spirit. Evaporate the alcoholic solution 
under reduced pressure from a water bath (Fig.//, 57, 1) maintained at 
50-60° (2) until no more liquid distils over : the residue weighs about 
225 g. Add a mixture of 250 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol and 4-5 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and reflux on a water bath for 3 hours. 
Remove the excess of alcohol and some of the water formed by distillation 
under reduced pressure from a water bath. Heat the residue again 
with 125 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol and 2 ml. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid for 2 hours, and remove the excess of alcohol under diminished 
pressure as before. Allow the ester to cool to room temperature and 
neutralise the sulphuric acid with a concentrated solution of sodium 
carbonate. Separate the upper layer of ester, and extract the aqueous 
solution with ether or benzene (about 10 per cent, of the yield is in the 
extract). Dry the combined products with anhydrous magnesium sul¬ 
phate and transfer to a Claisen flask. Remove the solvent under normal 
pressure and then distil the ester under reduced pressure. Collect the 
ethyl cyanoacetate at 97-98°/16 mm. (or at 101-102°/19 mm. or 107- 
108°/27 mm.). The yield is 180 g. 
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Notes. 

(1) It is easier to remove the sodium chloride by centrifugation. If this method 
is adopted, wasli the salt first with 200 ml. and then with 100 ml. of ethanol. 

(2) The solution containing mineral acid should not be heated above 50-60® or 
diethyl raalonate will be formed. 


Cognate Preparations 

Cyanoacetamide. Place 150 ml. of concentrated aqueous ammonia 
solution (sp. gr. 0-88) in a 500 ml. wide-mouthed conical flask and add 
200 g. (188 ml.) of ethyl cyanoacetate. Shake the cloudy mixture : some 
heat is evolved and it becomes clear in about 3 minutes. Stand the loosely 
stoppered flask in an ice-salt mixture for 1 hour, filter rapidly with suction, 
and wash the solid with two 25 ml. portions of ice-cold ethanol. Dry in 
the air : the yield of pale yellow cyanoacetamide is 110 g. (1). Recrystal¬ 
lise from 190 ml. of 95 per cent, ethanol; a colourless product, m.p. 
119-120°, is deposited with practically no loss. 

Note. 

(1) A further 25 g. of cyanoacetamide may be obtained by evaporating the 
original mother liquor to drjmoss under reduced pressure (water pump) whilst 
heating the flask on a steam bath. The residue is dissolved in 50 ml. of hot ethanol, 
the solution shaken for a few minutes with decolourising carbon, filtered with suction 
whilst hot, and then cooled in ice. The resulting yellowish amide is recrystallised 
with the addition of decolourising carbon, if necessarj’^. 

Malononitrile. Mix 75 g. of cyanoacetamide intimately with 75 g. of 
dry phosphorus pentachloride in a glass mortar {FUME CUPBOARD !). 
Transfer the mixture as rapidly as possible (with the aid of a large glass 
funnel with cut-off stem) to a 500 ml. Claisen flask fitted with a wide-bore 
capillary or (drawn-out) glass tube (to reduce the danger of “ blocking ”) 
and a thermometer. Attach the Claisen flask by means of a long air 
condenser to a 200 ml. filter flask, which in turn is connected to a power¬ 
ful water pump (or two glass water pumps in parallel) and a manometer. 
Evacuate the system to about 30 mm. of mercury and immerse the CJlaisen 
flask in a boiling water bath. The mixture gradually melts, boiling com¬ 
mences about 15 minutes before the solid has melted completely and the 
pressure rises to about 150 mm. owing to the liberation of hydrogen 
chloride and phosphorus oxychloride. The evolution of gas slackens in 
about 30-35 minutes, the boiling is then less vigorous and the pressme falls. 
At this point, change the receiver and immerse it in ice water. Remove the 
Claisen flask immediately from the water bath, wipe it dry and immerse it 
in an oil bath at 140° to within 10 cm. of the top of the flask. The 
malononitrile commences to pass over at 113730 mm. (or 125750 mm.) : 
raise the temperature of the oil bath over a period of 25 minutes to 180°. 
Collect the dinitrile at 113-125730 mm. ; if it solidifies in the air condenser 
melt it by the application of a small flame. Remove the oil bath when 
distillation has almost ceased ; discolouration of the product is thus 
prevented. The yield of crude dinitrile is 45 g. Redistil and collect the 
pure malononitrile at 113-120730 ram. as a colourless liquid (40 g.) ; 
this quickly solidifies on cooling, m.p, 29-30°. Store in a brown bottle 
and protect it from the light. 
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111,132. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

AMINO ACIDS 

The aUphatic compounds which contain botli an amino and a carboxyl 
group (ammo acids) are generally insoluble (or very sparingly soluble) 
m organic solvents such as ether or benzene, sparingly soluble in alcohol 
very soluble in water and are neutral in reaction. They have no true 

o 1 on heating at temperatures between 

120 and 300 ; the apparent melting points vary considerably according 

• ? heating and are therefore of no great value for precise 

identification. These properties resemble those of inorganic salts. In 
an amino acid H 2 N—A—COOH, which contains both a basic and an 
acidic group, salt formation can take place between the two groups. 
Measurements of the crystal structure of amino acids show that in the 

^lid state they exist as internal salts or zwitterions, H 3 N—A—C 02 ~. 
Even in aqueous solution an amino acid exists predominantly as the 
zwitterion, but there is also a minute (almost negligible) quantity of the 
uncharged molecule present: 

H 3 N—A—COa' .-^ HjN—A—CO 2 H 

Amino acids give the following reactions :— 

(i) They dissolve slowly in 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution ; 
the evolution of carbon dioxide may not be apparent until after 

2-3 minutes (compare the corresponding test for Acids, Section 

III,85, (i) ). 

(ii) They give the “ carbylamine ” (or isocyanide) reaction (see under 
Amines, Section III,123,(iii) ). 

(iii) They yield nitrogen and a hydroxy acid when treated with nitrous 
acid (from sodium nitrite and dilute acetic acid), for example : 

H 3 N—CHg—CO 2 " 

HgN—CH 2 —CO 2 H + HNO 2 — HO—CHg—CO 2 H + N 2 + H 2 O 

(iv) Upon adding an aqueous solution of an amino acid to copper 
sulphate solution, a deep blue colouration is obtained. The deep blue 
copper derivative may be isolated by boiling a solution of the amino acid 
with precipitated copper hydroxide or with copper carbonate, filtering 
and concentrating the solution. These blue complexes are co-ordination 
compounds of the structure : 

RCH—NH 2 O—CO 

^ Cu^ 

\ I 

CO—0 HgN—CHR 
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(v) Upon treating a solution of an a-amino acid with a few drops of a 
0*25 per cent, aqueous solution of ninhydrin {triketohydrindene hydrate), 
a blue colouration is produced. 


C(0H)2 + HjNCHRCOOH — 


- 2H,0 


CO, 



C=NCHoR 


Ninhydrin 


C—N=CHR 


H,0 




OH 

CO^ 


OH 


C—N=C 


I 

r 

\ 


OC 


OC 



Blue 


CO 


\ 


C^ 

OH 


C—NH. + RCHO 


JJ inhydrin 
- 2H^0 ^ 


The colour test is not specific for a-amino acids : other primary amino 
compounds and also ammonia give a blue colouration with ninhydrin. 

Crystalline derivatives of amino acids are usually produced by reaction 
at the amino group by treatment with appropriate reagents in alkaline 
solution : 

H 3 N—CHR—cor + Na‘OH“ -^ (H^N—CHR—C 03 )“Na+ +H 3 O; 

the derivative is finally precipitated by acidification of the alkaline 
mixture. 


Crystalline Derivatives of Amino Acids 

1. Benzoates. Dissolve 0*5 g. of the amino acid in 10 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium bicarbonate solution and add 1 g. of benzoyl chloride. Shake 
the mixture vigorously in a stoppered test-tube ; remove the stopper 
from time to time since carbon dioxide is evolved. When the odour of 
benzoyl chloride has disappeared, acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid 
to Congo red and filter. Extract the solid with a little cold ether to 
remove any benzoic acid which may be present. Recrystallise the benzoyl 
derivative which remains from hot water or from dilute alcohol. 

2. 3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoates. The following experimental details are 
for glycine (aminoacetic acid) and may be easily adapted for any other 
amino acid. Dissolve 0*75 g. of glycine in 20 ml. of N sodium hydroxide 
solution and add 2 • 32 g. of finely powdered 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride. 
Shake the mixture vigorously in a stoppered test-tube ; the acid chloride 
soon dissolves. Continue the shaking for 2 minutes, ^ter (if necessary) 
and acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid to Congo red. Recrystallise the 
derivative immediately from water or 50 per cent, alcohol. 

Excess of the reagent should be avoided, if possible. If excess of dinitrobenzoyl 
chloride is used, this appears as the acid in the precipitate obtained upon acidifi- 
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of ^ o™“oo®^ shaking in tho cold with a mixture of 5 volumes 

is 2 volumes of alcohol. The glycine derivative 

^ ®°“® amino acids (leucine, valine and phenyl¬ 
alanine) acetic acid should be used for acidification. ^ ^ 


3. a-Naphthylureido acids (or a-naphthylhydantoic acids). 

Ammo acids react in alkaline solution with a-naphthyl fsocyanate to 

yield the sodium salts of the corresponding a-naphthylureido acids 

which remam in solution : upon addition of a mineral acid, the ureido 
acid IS precipitated. 


RCH(CH2)„NH2 + CioH7“N=C=0 — ^ RCHCCHglnNHCONHCioH,* 

COONa COONa 

RCH(CH2)„NHCONHCioH7“ 


HCl 


COOH 


Dissolve 0*5 g. of the amino acid in slightly more than the equivalent 
quantity of AT sodium hydroxide solution in a small glass bottle or flask. 
Add a quantity of oc-naphthyl wocyanate just equivalent to the alkali 
(if the molecular weight of the compound is not Imown, use 1 g. of the 
reagent and the corresponding quantity of alkali), stopper the bottle or 
flask and shake vigorously until the odour of the reagent has disappeared. 
Filter off any insoluble di-a-naphthylurea (resulting from the action of 
water upon the excess of the reagent), and acidify the filtrate to Congo 
red with dilute hydrochloric acid. Filter the a-naphthylliydantoic acid 

at the pump, wash it with a little cold water, and recrystallise from hot 
water or dilute alcohol. 

TJie phenylhydantoic acid is prepared similarly, using phenyl iso- 
cj’^anate. The latter is more sensitive to water than a-naphthyl iso¬ 
cyanate and tlierefore does not keep so well. 

4. p-Toluenesulphonates. Amino acids react with p-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride (compare Section IV, 100,5) under the following 
experimental conditions to yield, in many cases, crystalline p-toluene- 
sulphonates. 

Dissolve 0-01 g. equivalent of the amino acid in 20 ml. of N sodium 
hydroxide solution and add a solution of 2 g. of ^i-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride in 25 ml. of ether ; shake the mixture mechanically or stir 
vigorously for 3-4 hours. Separate the ether layer : acidify the 
aqueous layer to Congo red with dilute hydrochloric acid. The deriva¬ 
tive usually crystallises out rapidly or will do so on standing in ice. 
Filter off the crystals and recrystallise from 4-5 ml. of 60 per cent, 
alcohol. 

With phenylalanine and tyrosine, the sodium salt of the derivative is 
sparingly soluble in water and separates during the initial reaction. 
Acidify the suspension to Congo red : the salts pass into solution and the 
mixture separates into two layers. The derivative is in the ethereal layer 
and crystallises from it within a few minutes. It is filtered off and 
recrystallised. 
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5. 2 : 4-Dichlorophenoxyacetates. Amino acids react with 2 
chlorophenoxyacetyl chloride to give crystalline derivatives : 

OCH^CONHCHRCOOH 
Cl • Cl 

+ H.NCHRCOOH 


4-di- 


OCHgCOCl 




Cl 


Dissolve 0 01 g. equivalent of the amino acid in 0-03 g. equivalent of 
N sodium hydroxide solution and cool to 5° in a bath of ice. Add, with 
rapid stirring, 0-01 g. equivalent of 2 : 4-dichlorophenoxyacetyl chloride 
dissolved in o ml. of dry benzene at such a rate (5-10 minutes) that the 
temperature of the mixture does not rise above 15° ; if the reaction 
mixture gels after the addition of the acid chloride, add water to thin it. 
Remove the ice bath and stir for 2-3 hours. Extract the resulting mixture 
with ether, and acidify the aqueous solution to Congo red with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Collect the precipitate by filtration and recrystallise 
it from dilute alcohol. 


Commercial 2 : 4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid may be recrystallised from benzene ; 
m.p. 139-140®. Reflux 10 g. of the acid with 15 ml. of thionyl chloride on a steam 
bath for 1 hour, distil off the excess of thionyl chloride at atmospheric pressure and 
tlie residue under reduced pressure : 2 : 4-dichlorophenoxyacetyl chloride (8 g.) 
passes over at 155-157®/22-23 mm. It occasionally crystallises (m.p. 44'5-45*5®), 
but usually tends to remain as a supercooled liquid. 

6. Phthalyl derivatives. Many amino acids condense with phthalic 
anhydride at 180-185° to yield crystalline phthalyl derivatives : 



CO 


CO 


\ 


O + HoNCHRCOOH 



\ 


N—CHRCOOH 


Place 0*5 g. of the amino acid and 1*0 g. of phthalic anhdride in a 
Pyrex test-tube and immerse the lower part of the tube in an oil bath, 
which has previously been heated to 180-185°. Stir the mixture occasion¬ 
ally during the first 10 minutes and push down the phthalic anhydride 
which sublimes on the walls into the reaction mixture with a glass rod. 
Leave the mixture undisturbed for 5 minutes. After 15 minutes, remove 
the test-tube from the bath : when the liquid mass solidifies, invert the 
test-tube and scrape out the excess of phthalic anhydride on the walls. 
Recrystallise the residue from 10 per cent ethanol or from water. 

The melting point.s of the derivatives of a number of amino acids are 
collected in Table 111,132. Most a-amino acids decompose on heating so 
that the melting points would be more accurately described as decomposi¬ 
tion points : the latter vary somewhat with the rate of heating and the 
figures given are those obtained upon rapid heating. 
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111,133. 


UREA 


MJohler s classical syntliesis of urea from ammonium cyanate may be carried 
out evaporating solutions of sodium cyanate and ammonium sulphate ; 


2XaCi\0 + (NH,),SO, 

XHjCNO 


2XH,CKO + Na^SO, 

C0(NH2)2 


Q- solution at 100 the change is reversible and equilibrium is reached 
hen 9o per cent, of the ammonium cyanate has changed into urea. Urea is 
less soluble in water than is ammonium sulphate, hence if the solution is 
evaporated, urea commences to separate, the equilibrium is disturbed more 

^»rea to maintain the equilibrium and 
eventual the change into urea becomes almost complete. The urea is isolated 
trom the residue by extraction with boiling methyl or ethyl alcohol. The 
mechamsm of the reaction which is generally accepted involves the dissociation 

ot the ammonium cyanate into ammonia and cyanic acid, and the addition 
ot ammonia to the latter : 


NH.CNO —. NH 3 + HXC=0 —- HX=C(0H)NH2 —" COiXHgla 
The industrial methods of preparation are :_ 

(i) by partial lu’drolysis of c^'anamide, itself derived from calcium cyanamide : 


CaCN^ —. HoNCsN + H^O 


C0(NH,)3 


(ii) by heating ammonium carbamate (from carbon dioxide and ammonia) 
under pressure : ' 


XH.COOXH^ —H^O + C0{NH2)2 

Dissolve 20 g. of sodium cyanate in 75 ml. of distilled water in an 
evaporating dish and mix this with a solution of 25 g. of ammonium 
sulphate in 75 ml. of water. Evaporate to ccmipUte dryness on a water 
bath ; break the crystalline crust from time to time by stirring with a 
glass rod. Transfer the residue to a 250 ml. flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser, add 30 ml. of absolute ethyl or methyl alcohol, and boil 
gently for 5-10 minutes in order to extract the urea. Filter the boiling 
solution through a fluted filter paper (preferably contained in a hot 
water funnel). Return the residue to the flask and extract again with 
30 ml. of methyl or ethyl alcohol ; filter as before and wash the residue 
on the filter with 10 ml. of boiling alcohol. Combine the filtrates and 
cool in crushed ice. Filter the crystals of urea at the pump and allow 
to dry in the air. The yield is 8 g.. m.p. 132°. A further small quantity 
of urea may be obtained by evaporating the alcoholic filtrate to about 
10 ml. and cooling in ice. 


Reactions of Urea 

The student should carry out the following reactions of urea : 

(i) Solubility. Confirm that urea is very soluble in water and dis¬ 
solves in hot methyl, ethyl and amyl alcohol, but is almost insoluble in 
ether. 

(ii) Sodium hydroxide solution. Dissolve 0-2 g. of urea in 5 ml. of 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution and warm. Observe that ammonia 
is evolved. 

> NagCOg + 2NH3 


C0(NH2)2 -h 2NaOH 
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(iii) Nitrous acid. Dissolve 0*2 g. of urea in 2-3 ml. of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and add 3 ml. of dilute (about 5 per cent ) sodium nitrite 
solution. Effervescence occurs, and nitrogen and carbon dioxide are 

evolved : 

C0(NH2)2 + 2HNO2-CO3 + 2N2 + 3H2O 

(iv) Sodium hypobromite (or hypochlorite) solution. Dissolve 0*6 g. 
of urea in 3 ml. of water and add 5-10 ml. of dilute sodium hypochlorite 
or hypobromite solution.* Nitrogen is evolved. 

C0(NH2)2 + SNaOBr 2NaOH —^ Ng + SHgO + NagCOg + 3NaBr 

(v) Urea nitrate. Dissolve 0-5 g. of urea in 3 ml. of water and 
add 1 ml. of concentrated nitric acid. White crystals of urea nitrate 

(C 0 (NH 2 ) 2 ,HN 03 ) separate immediately. 

(vi) Urea oxalate. Dissolve 0*5 g. of urea in 3 ml. of water and add 
a solution of 0-6 g. of oxalic acid in 7 ml. of water. Upon stirring urea 
oxalate ( 2 CO(NH 2 ) 2 .H 2 C 204 ) crystallises out. 

Urea oxalate is also sparingly soluble in amyl alcohol and since urea is soluble in 
this alcohol, the property may be utilised in separating urea from mixtur^. ^ 
aqueous extract of the mixture is rendered slightly alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
solution and extracted with ether ; this removes all the basic components, but not 
urea. The residual aqueous solution is extracted with amyl alcohol (to remove 
the urea): upon adding this extract to a solution of oxalic acid in amyl alcohol 
crystalline urea oxalate is precipitated. 

(vii) Biuret reaction. Place 0*5 g. of urea in a dry test-tube and heat 
gently just above the m.p. for 1-2 minutes. Ammonia is first evolved 
and the residue solidifies with the formation of biuret: 

C0(NH2)2 — NH3 + HCNO 

HCNO + HjNCONHa —** H2NCONHCONH2 (biuret) 

The latter may be identified by dissolving the residue in 5 ml. of water 
and adding 1 drop of very dilute copper sulphate solution and 2 drops of 
10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution : a violet colour is produced. 

(viii) Xanthhydrol reaction. Add a solution of 0* 1 g. of urea in 2 ml. 
of acetic acid to 1-2 ml. of a 5 per cent, solution of xanthhydrol in acetic 
acid or in methyl alcohol (see Section 111,110) and warm. Filter oS the 
dixanthhydryl urea and recrystallise it from aqueous dioxan ; wash with 
a little alcohol and ether, and dry at 80°. Determine the m.p. (274°). 

111,134. THIOUREA (THIOCARBAMIDE) 

Thiourea (II) may be obtained from ammonium thiocyanate (I) by an iso¬ 
meric change analogous to ammonium cyanate, but the equilibrium relationship 
is very different (compare Section 111,133) : 

NH4CNS (I) NH3-j-HCNS HN=C(SH)NH2 CS(NH2)2 (II) 

* The hypobromite solution may be prepared by treating 6 ml. of bromine water with 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, dropwise, until the bromine colour is just discharged. 
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25*7er'’cUt°of thiourL'iTpres^^^ at a fairly rapid rate, but only 

therefore far from satisfactofj equilibrium mixture. The yield is 

wi?h ’XTLlTidpMde -=y-‘--de) 

NH^CsN + H^S NH,C(SH)=.\H CS(XH,), 

water. FUter the solution and aUow to cool when crude thiourea separates 
le unchanged ammonium thiocyanate remains in the solution^ Filter 

yield ofTirio:r^:!m.p. '' 
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POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS, FATS AND SOAPS 

Polyhydric alcohols are compounds containing two or more hydroxyl groups 
in tiie molecule. Tlie two most important are ethylene glycol HOCHgCHgOH 
(a dihyciric alcohol) and glycerol H 0 CH 2 CH( 0 H)CH 20 H (a trihydric alcohol). 
Kthylciie glycol may be obtained by the hydrolysis of ethylene dibromide or 
ethylene dichloride with dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate 

solution : _ 

BrCH 2 CH 2 Br + 2NaOH —HOCHgCHoOH + 2NaBr 

Industrially, it is produced directly from ethylene by the addition of hypo- 
chlorous acid, followed by treatment of the resulting ethylene chlorohydrin 
with sodium bicarbonate solution : 


CH,=CH2 + HOCl —- C1CH2CH20H 

CICH 2 CH 2 OH + NaHCOa —- HOCH 2 CH 2 OH + CO 2 + NaCl 
When ethylene chlorohydrin is heated with sodium hydroxide solution, the 
highly reactive cyclic ether, ethylene oxide, is formed : 

CH2X 

CICH 2 CH 2 OH + NaOH —^ I >0 + NaCl + H 2 O 

CH 2 / 

Upon reaction with an alcohol in the presence of a catalyst, the monoalkyl ether 
of ethylene glycol is obtained : 

CH2\ 

I >0 + KOH —^ HOCH 2 CH 2 OR 

CH 2 / 

The monoalkyl ethers with R = CH 3 , C 2 H 5 and known respectively as 

methyl cellosolve, cellosolve and butyl cellosolve, are of great commercial value, 
particularly as solvents, since they combine the properties of alcohols and 
ethers and are miscible with water. Equally important compounds are the 
carhitols (monoalkyl ethers of diethyleneglycol) prepared by the action of 
ethylene oxide upon the monoethers of ethylene glycol : 


CH 




H 



0 + HOCH2CH2OR 


HOCH,CHDCHDH,OR 


Thus with R == CH 3 , CjH^ and C 4 Hg“, the compounds are called methyl carhiiol, 
carbilol and butyl carbitol respectively. None of these compounds can be 
conveniently prepared in the laboratory by elementary students : they are, 
however, readily available commercially. The preparation of one glycol, 
pinacol or tetramethylene glycol from acetone, has already been described 
(Section 111,77). 

The term fat is applied to solid esters of fatty acids with glycerol (glycerides); 
if the fat is liquid at the ordinary temperature, it is conventionally called a 
fatty oil, vegetable oil or animai oil. The acids which occur most abundantly 
are palmitic acid CH 3 (CH 2 )i 4 C 00 H, stearic acid CH 3 (CH 2 )i 6 COOH and oleic 
acid CH 3 (CH 2 ) 7 CH=CH(CH 2 ) 7 COOH. Upon hydrolysis, fats yield glycerol 
and the alkali salts of these acids (soaps) : 

CH2OOCR CH2OH 




HOOCR + 3NaOH 


CHjOOCR 

Glyceride 


CHOH 

Glycerol 


+ 3RC00Na 


H2OH 


Soap 
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ghxtrides ° Thi>’’tf “ci^cation. Fata usually consist of mix- 

property of causing otiriubslaL^rfi^ease oil 

propenies^conLtl of'th'cT'il detergent andTttlferTg 

rco^nron%Tr;f“V':ner^^^^ 

alcohols are obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of the esters of tL corre 

Ski solids TirebsT" • <=°"'''^‘'ted into hard but 

kr^ proporkon of the glycerides of oleic (CH,(CH,),CH=CH(CH,),Co6h or 

* 1 ^’i ethylenic linkages), linolenic (C «.H O_ 

three ethylenic linkages) and other iinsaturated acids. The reactions involved 

in the drying of oil films are not completely understood, but oxygen is probably 
absorbed a he ethylenic linkages and sLe form of polymerffation retlis^ 

Jil dries^s o^-flax seed) is widely used, but the fresh or raw linseed 
oil dries slowly , the change takes place more rapidly if the oil is nrevimiQlv 

heated to about 150-200° and mixed with a small amount of certain metalli? 

and" nfnhth^P example, the cobalt, manganese and lead salts of linoleic, oleic 
and naphthenic acids, known as driers. The product is known as “ boiled 

inseed oil Oil paints are merely suspensions of finely divided pigments (white 
lead, red lead, hthopone, etc.) in boiled Unseed or Lme othe? d^ylnl oil a 
solvent, such as turpentine, is usually added to facihtate the application to 

^ of natural or synthetic resins dissolved^hi a volatile 

solvent; in oil varnishes, a drying oU is added to increase the elasticity and 
durability of the film. Synthetic dr 3 dng oils are now available. ^ 

111,135. SAPONIFICATION OF A FAT. SOAP 

« f ^ g- potassium hydroxide 

and 40 ml. of alcohol m a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask, attach a reflux 

condenser and boil for about 30 minutes. The reaction is complete 

when no globules of oil are present when a few drops of the mixture are 

mixed wuth a httle w^ater. Distil the reaction mixture (Fig. 7/ 13 31 

and recover the alcohol ; dissolve the residue in 75 ml. of hot water 

Cai^ out the following experiments with the resulting solution 

( 1 ) To 25 nil. of the solution add slowly and with stirring a saturated 

solution of sodium chloride. Filter off the precipitate of soap and wash 

it with a bttle saturated sodium chloride solution, and spread it on a 

watch glass to ^y. Test a portion of the product for its lathering 

properties by rubbing it with water between the hands. Use another 

portion to determine whether it is soluble in water. 

(u) Mix 10 ml. of the solution with an equal volume of tan water 
shake well and observe the result. ^ * 
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(iii) Acidify 20 ml. of the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, filter off 
the insoluble organic product (set the filtrate aside), wash it with water 
and perform the following test-tube experiments with it ; 

(а) Test its solubility in water and compare the result with that 
in (i). 

(б) Shake vigorously with a little sodium hydroxide solution. 
Determine whether the resulting solution possesses lathering 
properties. 

(c) Dissolve a small portion in 2-3 ml. of carbon tetrachloride and 
add a few drops of a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride. 
Observe the bromine is decolourised, thus indicating the presence 
of an unsaturated acid. 

(iv) Acidify the remainder of the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
cool, filter and wash with a little water. Combine the filtrate with that 
from (iii), just neutralise it with sodium carbonate solution and evaporate 
to dryness on a water bath in a large evaporating dish. Extract the 
residue with 15 ml. of absolute alcohol, and filter the alcoholic solution. 
Evaporate the alcoholic extract on a water bath : the viscous residue 
consists of crude glycerol. It may be identified by conversion into the 
tribenzoate (see Section 111,136,7). 

Drying oils. Place 3 ml. of linseed oil in a test-tube, add about 
01 g. of litharge and boil the mixture gently for 10 minutes. When 
cold, pour a little of the product on a watch glass and spread the oil into 
a thin film with the aid of a small piece of paper. Pour a little of the 
untreated linseed oil on another watch glass and spread it out as a thin 
film. Compare the times taken for the films to become dry. 


111,136. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS 

Some characteristic reactions of polyhydric alcohols are given below : 

(i) They are colourless viscid liquids (or crystalline solids) freely 
soluble in water, but insoluble in anhydrous ether. 

(ii) Upon heating with a little potassium hydrogen sulphate, they may 
yield aldehydes [e.g.^ ethylene glycol yields acetaldehyde ; glycerol gives 
the irritating odour of acrolein, CH 2 =CHCHO), which can be identified 
with SchifTs reagent and with dimedone (Section 111,70,2). 

(iii) Upon ad^ng a few drops of phenolphthalein to a 1 per cent, 
solution of borax, a pink colouration is produced : the addition of a 
polyhydric alcohol causes the pink colour to disappear, but it reappears 
on warming and vanishes again upon cooling. 

This reaction is due to the combination of two cis hydroxyl groups of the com¬ 
pound with the boric acid to form a much stronger monobasic acid : 

1 I 

—C—OH HO\ HO—C— 

1 + >B-OH + 1 

—C—OH HO^ HO—C— 

I I 
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vwTnl H I^riodic acid has a selective oxidising action 

‘X"o«) "P°" ^-hydroxy aldehydes and ketones (Malaprade 

^^RCHO^H COR' i mn" 

KUHOH.COR + HIO4 -^ RCHO -f- R'COOH h HIO3 

Add 1 drop (0 - 05 ml.) of concentrated nitric acid to 2 • 0 ml of a 0 - 5 ner 

tSt tube‘3* 'k f “1 (H^IOe) contained in a simtU 

est-tube and shake well. Then introduce 1 drop or a small crystal of 

the compound. Shake tlie mixture for 15 seconds and add 1-2 drops of 

o per cent, aqueous silver nitrate. The immediate production of a white 

piecipitate (silver lodate) constitutes a positive test and indicate.s that the 

W^ l j'f ® ^een oxidised by the periodic acid. The test is 

c sed upon the fact that sdver lodate is sparingly soluble in dilute nitric 

nrolnf'Tr® soluble : if too mucli nitric acid is 

present, the silver lodate will not precipitate. 

An alternative procedure for tlie above test is as follows. Mix 2-3 ml 

ol - per cent aqueous paraperiodic acid solution with 1 drop of dilute 

su phunc acid (co. 2- 5.Y) and add 20-30 mg. of the compound. Shake 

the imxture for o minutes, and then pass sulphur dioxide through the 

solution until it acquires a pale yeUow colour (to remove the excess of 

P^f'.'^,'® and also lodio acid formed in the reaction). Add 1-2 ml. of 

SchifF s reagent {Section 111,70) : the production of a violet colour consti- 
tutes a positive test. vuiiaw 

Crystalline Derivatives 

1. Benzoates. The preparation of benzoates of polyhydric alcohols 
iPi'strated by reference to glycerol. They are usually crystaDine 


Method 1. Place in a test-tube or small flask 1 • 3 g. of glycerol and 
30 ml of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution ; add gradually, with 
simultaneous shaking, 1-2 g. of benzoyl chloride. Stop^ the vessel 
shake for severa minutes and allow to stand. Decant the solution 
irom the pasty sohd and wash the latter ivith cold water by decantation 
RecrystaUise the sohd tribenzoate from dilute rectified (or methylated) 
spirit or from light petroleum, b.p. 40-60° ; the pure compound has 

23 ^»• / 0 • 

Metlwd 2 Add graduaUy 2*5 ml. of benzoyl chloride to a solution of 
O- o g. of glycerol m o ml. of pure pyridine, cooled in ice ; then reflux for 

u mixture with dilute sulphuric acid ; this dissolves 

the pyndine salt and precipitates the glycerol tribenzoate. Wash it with 

sodium bicarbonate solution, followed by water, and recrystallise as in 
Method 1. 


Derivatives of higher melting point may be obtained with p-nitrobenzovl 
chloride ; the experimental details are similar to those given above for 
benzoyl chloride. 3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoyl chloride (Section 111,27 7) may 
also be used ; glycerol gives unsatisfactory results with this reagent 

2. a-Naphthyl carbamates (or a-naphthyl urethanes). Full 
details are given in Section IH,27,^. 

The melting points of a few derivatives of selected polyhydric alcohols 
are collected in the following table. 
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CARBOHYDRATES 

Carbohydrates may be divided into monosaccharides, disaccharides and 
polysaccharides. The monosaccharides under certain conditions react as 
polyhydrosy-aldehydes or pol3’hydroxy-ketones : two important representa¬ 
tives are glucose (an aldose) and fructose (laevulose) (a 

ketose). Upon hj’drolysis di- and pol3’saccharides yield ultimately mono¬ 
saccharides. Common disaccharides are sucrose, lactose and maltose (all of 
molecular formula CigHa^Ou), whilst starch, dextrin and cellulose, (CgHioOgl^ 
in which n > 4 , are typical polysaccharides. 

The existence of two forms of glucose and of two isomeric methyl glucosides, 
as well as other experimental evidence, have led to the adoption of the ring 
structures (I) and (II) : 



CH,OH 



CH^OH 

Hoin 

Hoin 

nioH 

Hoin 

(JHO 

Glucose (III) 


these differ only with regard to the disposition of the H and OH groups about 
the carbon atoms marked with an asterisk. If the ring be regarded as being 
in the plane of the paper, a-glucose may have this hydrogen atom above and 
the OH group below the plane of the paper, whilst p-glucose will have this 
hydrogen atom below and the OH group above the plane. Under certain 
conditions the ring opens and glucose reacts as an open chain compound (III). 
The facility with which the two isomeric forms of glucose pass into one another, 
in contrast to the stability of the a- and ^-methyl glucosides, lends support to 
the view that both cyclic forms are in equilibrium with a minute amount of 
the open chain isomeride. 

a-Glucose (cyclic) ^ Open chain aldehyde p-Glucose (cyclic) 

(I) (ni) (II) 

It is probable that many of the reactions of glucose in solution are due to the 
small amount of the open chain aldehyde present. If this reacts in a normal 
manner with a reagent, the equilibrium is disturbed, most of the cyclic form 
passes into (III) and ultimately the reaction proceeds to completion. 

Fructose may be similarly formulated : 




CH,OH 




P-Fructose (V) 


CHjOH 

! 

HOCH 

HOCH 

HCOH 

I 

CO 

I 

CH^OH 

Fructose (VI) 
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A substance, very closely related to fructose, Z-sorbose, merits mention 
here as it is an intermediate in the synthesis of /-ascorbic acid. d-Glucose is 
converted into the alcohol sorbitol by catalytic (Cu-Cr) hydrogenation, and 
this upon bacterial oxidation {Acelobacter xylinum) gives the 2-hexose, /-sorbose. 
The latter forms a 2:3:4: 6-diacetone-/-sorbose (condensation of acetone 
with two pairs of cis hydroxyl groups), which is oxidised by potassium per¬ 
manganate to diacetone-2-keto-/-gulonic acid, readily h 3 ’’drolysed to the free 
acid, 2-keto-/-gulonic acid. The last named upon heating with water is 
transformed into /-ascorbic acid : a better procedure consists in converting 
the free acid into its methyl ester and heating this with sodium methoxide in 
methj’l alcohol, whereby the sodium salt of /-ascorbic acid is formed. The 
2-keto-/-gulonic acid may be prepared more easily' by oxidation of the ketose 
with nitric acid : preferential oxidation of the primary alcohob'c group adjacent 
to the keto group occurs. 
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Diacctone /-sorbose 2-keto-/-gulomc acid 


HOCH 


CH^OH 

/-Ascorbic acid 


The carbohydrates containing an aldehyde or a keto group (“ potential ” in 
cyclic form) react with one molecular proportion of phenylhydrazine in the cold 
to form the corresponding phenylhydrazone (compare Section 111,74); these 
are usually soluble in water and consequently of little value for purposes of 
separation and identification. If, however, they are heated at 100° in the 
presence of excess (3-4 mols) of phenylhydrazine, the >CHOH in an aldose 
and the CH 2 OH group in a ketose adjacent to the phenylhydrazone group 
are apparently oxidised by one molecule of phenylhydrazine into a keto and 
aldehydo group respectively, which condense with a further molecule of phenyl¬ 
hydrazine to give a di-phenylhydiazone or osazone. The osazones are usually 
yellow, well-defined crystalline compounds and are sparingly soluble in cold 
water. The characteristic cr^talline forms of the osazones of the commonly 
occurring sugars, when examined under the microscope, may be employed for 
their identification ; the melting or decomposition points are less satisfactory 
since these depend to a marked degree upon the rate of heating. 
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Glucose and fructose give the same osazone. This will be evident from the 
following schemes representing the reactions whicli are believed to occur : 

CH^NNHCeHs CH=NNHC«H, CH=NNHCeH. 


CHOH CHOH 

(CH0H)3 (CH0H)3 

in.oH 


9 

2 JI* H.NNHC.H, C=NNHCcH 5 


CH,OH 

Glucose 

CHjOH 

CO 


CH^OH 


I H.NNHC. 

(CH0H)3-- (CHOH), 


C=NNHCeH5 

H. I - 2 H • 


CHgOH 

Fructose 
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CO 

(inoH) 

CH..OH 

CHO 


C =NNHC6Hs C =NNHC6H5 

I il.NNHC.H, I 

(CH0H)3 -. (CH0H)3 

CHoOH i’Hj 


(CH0H)3 

(JHgOH 

Glucosazone. rn.p. 208® 

CH=NNHC6H5 


.OH 

Fructosazono, in.p. 20S® 

Disaccharides are sugars which yield two molecules of monosaccharides upon 
hydrolysis. The four of greatest practical interest are : 


Ci2H220ii + H 2 O 
Sucrose 

C 12 H 22 O 1 J -(- HgO 

Lactose 

C12H22O11 + HgO 
Maltose 

C 12 H 22 OH 4" H 2 O 

Cellobiose 


^s^igOg + CgHjgOg 

d'Glucose ti-Fructose 

CgHigOg + CgHj20e 

d-GIucose t/-Galactose 

CgHjgOg 4- CflHj20g 

d-Glucose rf-Glucose 

CgHijOg 4- CgHjgOg 

(2-Glucose <2-Glucose 


The relation of cellobiose to maltose is just the same as that of p-meth}'! to 
a-methyl-glucoside. To understand the characteristic reactions of the above 
disaccharides, all that need be remembered is the manner of union of the 
monose residues. If union may be regarded as occurring between the “ poten¬ 
tial ” or free aldehyde or the “potential or free ketone groupings, the resulting 
disaccharide {e.g., sucrose) has no reducing properties nor does it react with 
phenylhydrazine. If onl^' one of the “ potential ” or actual aldehyde groups 
is concerned, the sugar formed possesses reducing properties, reacts with 
phenylhydrazine, etc. (for example, lactose, maltose and cellobiose). 


111,137. a- AND p-GLUCOSE PENTA-ACETATE 

Upon heating glucose with excess of acetic anhydride in the presence of a 
catalyst, all five hydroxyl groups are acetylated ; the resulting penta-acetate 
can exist in two isomeric forms corresponding to the a- and p-forms of glucose 
(I) and (II). With zinc chloride as catalyst, the a-glucose penta-acetate is the 
main product; with sodium acetate, the p-glucose penta-acetate is largely formed. 

a-Glucose penta*acetate. Into a 100 ml. round-bottomed or conical 
flask place 0*6 g. of anhydrous zinc chloride (1) and 12*5 ml. of acetic 
anhydride : attach a reflux condenser and heat on a boiUng water bath 
for 6-10 minutes. Add slowly 2*5 g. of powdered glucose, shaking the 
mixture gently during the addition in order to control the vigorous 

• This change involves the oxidation of the alcohol grouping of C* or to carbonyl by the 
action of a second molecule of phenylbydrazine; the latter is reduced to aniline and ammonia. 
Alternative explanations of this reaction have been advanced, but these cannot be discussed 
here (see, however, Section 111,139,5). 
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reaction which ensues. Finally, heat the flask for 1 hour on a boiling 
water bath. Pour the contents of the flask into 125 ml. of ice water; 
stir the mixture and cool in ice for 30 minutes. The oil which separates 
out first will solidify during the stirring. Filter, wash with a little cold 
water, and recrystallise from methyl alcohol or from methylated spirit 
until the m.p. is constant; two recrystallisations generally suffice. The 
pure product melts at 110-111°. The yield is 3’5 g. 

Note. 

(1) Zinc chloride is extremely deliquescent and it must therefore be introduced 
into the dask as rapidly as possible. Place a small stick of zinc chloride in a glass 
mortar, powder rapidly, and weigh out the required quantity. 

p-Glucose penta-acetate. Grind together in a dry porcelain or 
glass mortar 4 g. of anhydrous sodium acetate (Section 11,50,9) and 5 g. 
of dry glucose and place the powdered mixture in a 200 ml. round- 
bottomed flask. Add 25 ml. of acetic anhydride, attach a reflux condenser 
and heat on a water bath until a clear solution is obtained (about 30 
minutes : shake the mixture from time to time). Continue the heating 
for a further 2 hours. Pour the reaction mixture into 250 ml. of ice-cold 
water in a beaker. Break up the solid lumps and allow to stand with 
occasional stirring for about 1 hour. Filter the crystals at the pump, 
wash well with water, and recrystallise from methylated spirit (or from 
methyl or ethyl alcohol) until the m.p. is 131-132° ; two recrystallisations 
are usually necessary. The yield is 7 g. 

Conversion of p- into a-glucose penta-acetate. Add 0*5 g. of 
anhydrous zinc chloride rapidly to 25 ml. of acetic anhydride in a 200 ml. 
round-bottomed flask, attach a reflux condenser, and heat on a boiling 
water bath for 5-10 minutes to dissolve the solid. Then add 6 g. of the 
pure ^-glucose penta-acetate, and heat on a water bath for 30 minutes. 
Pour the hot solution into 250 ml. of ice water, and stir vigorously in 
order to induce crystallisation of the oily drops. Filter the solid at the 
pump, wash with cold water, and recrystallise from methylated spirit 
or from methyl alcohol. Pure a-glucose penta-acetate, m.p. 110-111°, 
will be obtained. Confirm its identity by a mixed m.p. determination. 


111,138. 

MUCIC ACID 


Vigorous oxidation of a monosaccharide (e.gf., with dilute nitric acid) produces 
carboxyl groups at both ends of the chain. Thus galactose gives the sparingly 
soluble mucic acid ; glucose affords the soluble saccharic acid, which is best 
isolated as the sparingly soluble acid potassium salt. 

CHO COgH CHO CO^H 
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CO 2 H 

Mucic acid 
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Disaccharides, e.g., lactose, which yield galactose upon hydrolysis, will also 
give the sparingly-soluble mucic acid but in poorer yield. This reaction may 
be emplo 3 ’ed for the differentiation between certain disaccharides : lactose —► 
mucic + saccharic acids ; sucrose —y saccharic acid only ; maltose —► 
saccharic acid only. 

Dissolve 10 g. of lactose (1) in 100 ml. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-15, in 
an evaporating dish and evaporate in a fume cupboard until the volume 
has been reduced to about 20 ml. The mixture becomes thick and pasty 
owing to the separation of mucic acid. When cold, dilute with 30 ml. 
of water, filter at the pump and set the filtrate {A) aside. Wash the 
crude acid with cold water. Purify the mucic acid by dissolving it in the 
minimum volume of dilute sodium hydroxide solution and reprecipitating 
with dilute hydiochloric acid ; do not allow the temperature to rise 
above 25°. Dry the purified acid (about 5 g.) and determine the m.p. 
Mucic acid melts with decomposition at 212-213°. 

Note. 

(1) A much better j’ield is obtained if galactose is employed. Lactose is generally 
preferred, however, as it is much cheaper. 

Cognate Prepaeation 

Saccharic acid. Use the filtrate (A) from the above oxidation of 
lactose or» alternatively, employ the product obtained by evaporating 
10 g. of glucose with 100 ml. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*15, until a syrupy 
residue remains and then dissolving in 30 ml. of water. Exactly neutralise 
at the boiling point with a concentrated solution of potassium carbonate, 
acidify with acetic acid, and concentrate again to a thick syrup. Upon 
the addition of 50 per cent, acetic acid, acid potassium saccharate sepa¬ 
rates out. Filter at the pump and recrystallise from a small quantity 
of hot water to remove the attendant oxalic acid. It is necessary to 
isolate the saccharic acid as the acid potassium salt since the acid is very 
soluble in water. The purity may be confirmed by conversion into the 
silver salt (Section 111,103) and determination of the silver content by 
ignition. 


111,139. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF CARBOHYDRATES 

Mono- and di-saccharides are colourless solids or syrupy liquids, which 
are freely soluble in water, practically insoluble in ether and other 
organic solvents, and neutral in reaction. Polysaccharides possess 
similar properties, but are generally insoluble in water because of their 
high molecular weights. Both poly- and di-saccharides are converted 
into monosaccharides upon hydrolysis. 

(i) Molisch’s test. This is a general test for carbohydrates. Place 
6 mg. of the substance in a test-tube containing 0 • 5 ml. of water and mix 
it with 2 drops of a 10 per cent, solution of a-naphthol in alcohol or in 
chloroform. Allow 1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid to flow down the 
side of the inclined tube (it is best to use a dropper pipette) so that the 
acid forms a layer beneath the aqueous solution without mixing with it. 
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If a carbohydrate is present, a red ring appears at the common surface 
of the liquids : the colour quickly changes on standing or shaking, a 
dark purple solution being formed. Shake and allow the mixture to 
stand for 2 minutes, then dilute with 5 ml. of water. In the presence of 
a carbohj’drate, a dull-violet precipitate will appear immediately. 

For practice, the student should apply the test to glucose, lactose, 
sucrose, starch and paper fibres. 

(ii) Barfoed’s reagent. This reagent may be used as a general test for 
monosaccharides. Heat a test-tube containing 1 ml. of the reagent and 
1 ml. of a dilute solution of the carbohydrate in a beaker of boiling water. 
If red cuprous oxide is formed within 2 minutes, a monosaccharide is 
[)resent. Disaccharidcs on prolonged heating (about 10 minutes) may 
also cause reduction, owing to partial hydrolysis to monoses. 

Barfoed’s reagent Is prepared by dissolving 13-3 g. of crystallised neutral 
copper acetate in 200 ml. of 1 per cent, acetic acid solution. The reagent does 
not keep well. 

For practice, the student should apply the test to glucose and lactose. 

(iii) Fehling’s solution. Place 5 ml. of Fehling’s solution {prepared by 
mixing equal volumes of Fehling’s solution No. 1 (copper sulphate solution) 
and solution No. 2 (alkaline tartrate solution—see Section III,70,(ii) } 
in a test-tube and heat to gentle boiling. Add a solution of 0*1 g. 
of the carbohydrate in 2 ml. of water and continue to boil gently for 
a minute or two, and observe the result. A yellow or red precipitate 
of cuprous oxide indicates the presence of a reducing sugar. An alter¬ 
native method of carrying out the test is to add the hot Fehling’s solution 
dropwise to the boiling solution of the carbohydrate ; in the presence 
of a reducing sugar the blue colour will disappear and a yellow precipitate, 
changing to red, thrown down. 

Of the common disaccharides sucrose does not reduce Fehling’s solution. If 
the cane sugar is hydrolysed by boiling it with dilute acid and the solution is 
neutralised with aqueous sodium hydroxide, the reduction of Fehling’s solution 
occurs readily, 

(iv) Benedict’s solution. This is a modification of Fehling’s solution 
and consists of a single test solution which does not deteriorate appreciably 
on standing. To 5 ml. of Benedict’s solution add 0 • 4 ml. of a 2 per cent, 
solution of the carbohydrate, boil for 2 minutes and allow to cool spon¬ 
taneously. If no reducing sugar is present, the solution remains clear; 
in the presence of a reducing sugar, the solution will contain cuprous 
oxide. The test may also be carried out according to the experimental 
details given under (iii), 

Benedict’s solution is prepared as follows. Dissolve 86-6 g. of crystallised 

sodium citrate ( 2 Na,C,H 407 ,llH, 0 ) and 60 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 

about 350 ml. of watep FUter, if necessary. Add a solution of 8-66 g. of orystal- 

h^d copper sulphate in 50 ml. of water with constant stirring. Dilute to 600 ml. 

The resultmg solution should be perfectly clear; if it is not, pour it through a 
fluted filter paper. ^ 

For practice, the student should apply tests (in) and (iv) to glucose, 
lactose, maltose and sucrose. 




Fit:. ///, 139 . 1. 
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Characterisation of Sugars 

llie melting jmints (more accurately termed the decomposition points) 
of sugars and some of their derivatives, c.//,, osazones, are not so definite 
as those of otlier classes or organic compounds : tliese varv with the rate 
of heating and the differences between individual members are not always 
large. Tliere are, however, a number of reactions and derivatives wliich 
will assist in the characterisation of the simple sugars normally en¬ 
countered by the student in his training in qualitative organic analysis, 

7. Osazone formation. Certain sugars may be identified by the 
lengtli of time required to form osazones upon treatment with phenyl- 
hydrazine under standard experimental conditions. Monosaccharides 
give precipitates at lOO-^ within 20 minutes. The disaccharides maltose 
and lactose give no osazone at 100° even after 2 hours, but osazones 
are obtained on cooling after 10-15 minutes heating. With sucrose an 
osazone commences to separate after about 30 minutes, due to gradual 
hydrolysis into glucose and fructose, but no osazone is produced on cooling 
after heating for 10-15 minutes. 

Place 0- 20 g. of the carbohydrate, 0- 40 g. of pure white phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride {e.g., of A.R. quality), O-CO g. of crystallised sodium acetate 
and 4*00 ml. of Avater in a dry test-tube. (Weigh the quantities with an 
accuracy of 0*01 g.) Stopper the tube loosdy with a cork, and stand or 
clamp it upright in a beaker containing boiling Avater. Note the time of 
immersion and the time when the osazone first separates. Shake the 
tube occasionally (Avithout removing it from the boiling water) in order 
to prevent supersaturation. The precipitate separates quite suddenly : 
duplicate experiments should agree within 0*5 minute. Note Avhether 
the precipitate is Avhite (mannose), yellow or orange j’ellow, and whether 
it is crystalline or “ oily.” 

The approximate times of osazone formation in minutes are given in 
Table 111,139. The product from mannose is the simple hydrazone and 
is practically Avhite. Arabinose osazone separates first as an oil, wdiilst 
that from galactose is highly crystalline. Lactose and maltose give no 
precipitate from hot solution. 

For practice, the student should prepare the osazones from glucose 
and fructose. He should also use the same technique for lactose and 
maltose, but the solution should be cooled after boiling for 10-15 minutes. 
The resulting osazones should be examined under the microscope : this 
is most simply done by withdrawing a small quantity of the crystalline 
suspension Avith a dropper pipette on to a microscope slide, and vicAving 
under the microscope. It may be necessary to recrystallise the osazone 
in order to obtain the best results. The precipitate should be filtered 
off on a small filter paper, washed with a little cold water, and then 
recrystallised from hot water or from 60 per cent, alcohol or from dilute 
pyridine. The crystal forms should be compared Avith those given in 
Vig. Illy 139, \ (plate facing this page).* The crystal forms of the 
osazones are more trustworthy for identification purposes than the 
melting points. 

• Tlie photographs of the osazones were kindly supplied by Thomas Kerfoot and Co. 
Ltd., of Vale of Bardsley, Ashton-tinder-Lyne, the weU-known manufacturers of sugars. 
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2. Acetates. Complete acetylation of all the hydroxyl groups is 
desirable in order to avoid mixtures. In some cases, the completely 
acetylated sugars may be obtained in the a- and p-foi*m8 depending upon 
the catalyst, e.g., zinc chloride or sodium acetate, that is employed in the 
acetylation. The experimental details for acetylation may be easily 
adapted from those already given for a- and j3-glucose penta-acetates 
(Section 111,137). 

3. p-Nitrophenylhydrazones. This reagent has been used in the 
characterisation of a number of monosaccharides. 

Heat 0*25 g. of the compound with 3 ml. of alcohol, add 0-25 g. of 
p-nitrophenylhydrazine, and heat the suspension until the reaction 
appears complete. The p-nitrophenylhydrazone soon separates. Filter, 
preferably after standing overnight, wash with a little cold alcohol, and 
then recrystallise from alcohol. 

4. Benzoates. Benzoyl chloride has a very limited application as a 
reagent in the sugar series, but it is useful for the preparation of a crystal¬ 
line derivative of glucose and of fructose. 

In a 50-100 ml. conical flask place a solution of 0*5 g. of glucose in 
6 ml. of water, 12-15 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 
1 ml. of benzoyl chloride, cork tightly, and shake until the odour of 
benzoyl chloride has disappeared and a crystalline (frequently sticky) 
solid has separated. Filter off the solid, wash it with a little water, and 
recrystallise it from ethyl or w-butyl alcohol. (If the product is sticky, 
it should be removed, and spread on a porous tile before recrystallisation.) 
Gluco.se pentabenzoate has m.p. 179®. Fructose pentabenzoate, m.p. 78- 
79®, may be similarly prepared. 

Tho following simple test distinguishes fructose from all other carbohydrates. 
Upon heating a little fructose with dilute cobalt chloride solution, cooling and 
treating with a little ammonia solution, a violet to purple colour is developed ; the 
colour grachmlly fades and must be observed immediately after the addition of the 
ammonia solution. Green cobalt hydroxide is formed with all other carbohydrates. 

5. Methylphenylosazones. a^-Methylphenylhydrazine does not form 
osazones with aldoses presumably because the base or more probably the 
methylphenylhydrazonium ion [C 6 H 5 NCH 3 NH 3 J+ will oxidise a—CHgOH 
but not a >CHOH group : it readily forms osazones with ketoses, thus 
providing an excellent reagent for fructose. 

Dissolve 0-2 g. of fructose in 10 ml. of water, add 0 - 6 g. of cw-methyl- 
phenylhydrazine and sufficient rectified spirit to give a clear solution. 
Since the fructose may not be quite pure, warm the mixture slightly, 
allow to stand, preferably overnight, so that any insoluble hydrazones 
may separate ; if present, remove them by filtration. Add 4 ml. of 
60 per cent, acetic acid to the filtrate ; it will become yellow in colour. 
Heat the solution on a water bath for 6—10 minutes, and allow to stand 
in the dark until ciystallisation is complete ; it may be necessary to 
“ scratch ** the walls of the vessel to induce crystallisation. Filter the 
crystals and wash with water, followed by a little ether. Recrystallise 
the orange-coloured methyiphenylosazone from benzene : m.p. 162®. 

The properties of a number of sugars are collected in Table 111,139; 
the specific rotations in water are included for reference purposes. 
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Notes on the Identification of Polysaccharides 

Most polysaccharides are insoluble or sparingly soluble in cold water, 
insoluble in cold alcohol and ether, and rarely possess melting points. 
Only inulin melts at about 178° (dec.) after drying at 130°. 

Starch. A few centigrams rubbed to a thin cream with cold water 
and then gradually stiiTed into 100 ml. of boiling water dissolve to give 
a nearly clear solution. This gives a deep blue colouration with a dilute 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide solution, temporarily decolourised 
by heat or by traces of free alkali, but restored on cooling or upon acidi¬ 
fying. It is hydrolysed by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid to give 
products (largely glucose) which reduce Eehling’s solution. 

Cellulose. This is insoluble in water, hot and cold. It dissolves in 
a solution of Schweitzer’s reagent (precipitated cupric hydroxide is washed 
free from salts and then dissolved in concentrated ammonia solution), 
from which it is precipitated by the addition of dilute acids. Cellulose 
is not hydrolysed by dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Inulin. This polysaccharide melts with decomposition at about 178°. 
It is insoluble in cold but dissolves readily in hot water giving a clear 
solution which tends to remain supersaturated. It does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. Inulin gives no colouration with iodine solution. 

Glycogen. It dissolves easily in water to an intensely opalescent 
solution ; the opalescence is not destroyed by filtration, but is removed 
by the addition of acetic acid. Glycogen gives a wine colouration with 
iodine solution ; the colouration disappears on heating and reappears on 
cooling. The compound does not reduce Fehling’s solution: upon 
boiling with dilute acid glucose is produced and the resulting solution, 
when neutralised, therefore reduces Fehling’s solution. 
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UXSATURATED ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS 


ALLYL ALCOHOL 


^Vllyl alcoliol may be prepared by heating glycerol witli formic acid : 

CH.OCHO CH. 


CHgOH 


CHOH -f HCOOH 


CHOH 


CH + CO, + H^O 


CH^OH CHjOH CH 2 OH 

Glycerol Glycerol formate Allyl alcohol 

Large quantities are prepared commercially from propylene : 


CH 

!l 

CH 


CH 


a, (400*) 


(OH-) 


CH 


CH, 

II 

CH 


I I I 

CH3 CH2CI CHjOH 

To a 1-litre distilling flask, provided with a thermometer reaching to 
within 1-2 cm. of the bottom, attach a condenser set for downward 
distillation : fit a 500 ml. distilling flask to the lower end of the condenser 
b}^ means of a cork and connect the side arm of the distilling flask to a 
wash bottle containing concentrated sodium hydroxide solution to 
dissolve and decompose any acrolein formed in the subsequent reaction. 
Place 400 g. of glycerol, 176 g. (146 ml.) of commercial 85 per cent, 
formic acid and a few fragments of porous porcelain in the distilhng 
flask. Heat the mixture rapidly over a burner. Carbon dioxide is 
evolved and a liquid distils. When the temperature reaches 195° (after 
30-45 minutes), change the receiver for another distilling flask of equal 
size. Continue the heating until the temperature rises to 260° : the 
main reaction occurs at 225-235° and about 190 ml. of distillate are 
obtained. Allow the contents of the flask to cool to about 115°, and 
introduce a further 125 g. (105 ml.) of commercial 85 per cent, formic 
acid. Heat the flask rapidly as before and collect the fraction distilling 
at 195-260° (about 125 ml.). Allow the reaction mixture to cool again 
to about 115°, add a third portion of 125 g. (105 ml.) of formic acid, and 
repeat the distillation: about 90 ml. passes over at 195-260° and the 
residue in the flask is about 50 ml. 

Treat the combined distillates of b.p. 195-260° with anhydrous potas¬ 
sium carbonate to neutralise the little formic acid present and to salt 
out the allyl alcohol. Distil the latter through a fractionating column 
and collect the fraction of b.p. up to 99° separately ; this weighs 210 g. 
and consists of 70 per cent, allyl alcohol. To obtain anliydrous allyl 
alcohol, use either of the following procedures :— 

(i) Reflux the alcohol with successive quantities of anhydrous potassium 
carbonate * until the carbonate no longer becomes sticky but remains 
finely-divided and “ flows ” freely. Decant from the desiccant and 
distil. Allyl alcohol of 98-99 per cent, purity passes over at 94-97°. 
CJonsiderable quantities of the alcohol are lost mechanically in the drying 
process. 


* Anhydroufl caioiiim sulphate may also be used, but the process is unnecessarily 


expensive* 
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(ii) Mix the alcohol with one quarter of its volume of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride or of ethylene dichloride and distil slowly through an efficient 
fractionating column. Collect the low boiling point mixture of carbon 
tetrachloride (or ethylene chloride), allyl alcohol and water, dry it with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate and return it to the flask. Repeat the 
process several times until only a little water passes over. Finally distil 
the mixture completely through the column and collect the following 
fractions : — [a] up to 90° ; ( 6 ) 90-95° ; and (c) 95*5-97° : fraction (c) is 
pure allyl alcohol. Dry fractions (a) and ( 6 ), and refractionate : an 
additional quantity of pure allyl alcohol, b.p. 95*5-97°, is thus obtained 

111.141. CROTONALDEHYDE 

Acetaldehyde condenses in the presence of a little sodium sulphite or sodium 
hydroxide solution to aldol. The latter eliminates water upon distillation at 
atmospheric pressure, but more efficiently in the presence of a trace of iodine, 
which acts as a catalyst, to yield crotonaldehyde : 

OH- -H,0 

CH 3 CHO + HCH 2 CHO -^ CH 3 CH{ 0 H)CH 2 CH 0 -^ CH 3 CH=CHCH 0 

Acotaldeliydo AldoI Crotonaldehyde 

Crotonaldehyde can be produced so cheaply on a commercial scale that its 
preparation in the laboratory is rarely undertaken. It is, however, included 
here as an illustration of the preparation of an unsaturated aliphatic aldehyde. 

If acetaldehyde is warmed with a concentrated solution of an alkali hydr¬ 
oxide, it is converted into a resinous product resulting from repeated aldol 
condensations between aldol, crotonaldehyde and acetaldehyde. 

In a 1-litre three-necked flask, equipped with a dropping funnel, 
mechanical stirrer and a thermometer and cooled in a bath of ice and 
salt, place 85 g. (109 ml.) of freshly distilled acetaldehyde (Section 111,65). 
When the temperature has fallen to —5°, add 25 ml. of 16 per cent, 
sodium sulphite solution, with stirring, during 1 hour. The temperature 
rises to about 10 °, and the liquid increases in viscosity and density. 

Aldol has of 1 • 103, so that the progress of the condensation may be 

followed by a determination of the volume of the reaction mixture. 
Extract the aldol with two 75 ml. portions of ether, and remove the ether 
on a water bath. Transfer the residue to a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm (Figs,//, 24, 2-6), add 0*1 g. of iodine and distil slowly. A 
little water passes over first, followed by a constant boiling point mixture, 
containing 80 per cent, of crotonaldehyde, at 84°. The yield of the latter 
is 45 g. Pure crotonaldehyde boils at 102°. 

111.142. P(3-DIMETHYLACRYLIC ACID 

This reaction illustrates the conversion of the — COCH3 group into the 
—COOH group by means of a h)q)ohalite : 

(CH3)3C=CHC0CH3 + 3KOC1 —► (CH3)j,C=CHCOOK -f CHCI. 4- 2KOH 
2(CH3)3C=CHCOOK -|- H^SO, —2(CH3)2C=CHCOOH + KgSO* 

P^-Dimethylacrylio acid 

Fit a l-litre three-necked flask with two double surface condensers 
and a glycerine-sealed stirrer (Fig.//, 7, 10 ). Place 26 g. (29 ml.) of 
mesityl oxide (Section 111,79), 60 ml. of dioxan and a cold ( 10 °) solution 
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of 100 g. of potassium hypochlorite in 750 ml. of water ( 1 ) in the Mask, 
and stir the mixture. Heat is evolved in the reaction and after about 
5 mmutes chloroform commences to reflux. As soon as the reaction 
becomes very vigorous, stop the stirrer and cool the flask with tlie water 
from the reflux condenser so that the chloroform refluxes gently ; after 
20-30 minutes, when the reaction has subsided, resume the stirring and 
continue it until the temperature of the mixture has fallen to that of the 
laboratory (2-3 hours). Decompose the slight excess of hypochlorite by 
the addition of sodium bisulphite (about 1 g.), i.e., until a test-portion 
no longer liberates iodine from potassium iodide solution. 

Replace one of the reflux condensers by a dropping funnel and add 
50 per cent, sulphuric acid (about 50 ml.) with stirring and coohng until 
the solution is acid to Congo red paper. Extract the cold solution with 
eight 50 ml. portions of ether (2) and shake the mixture well during each 
extraction. Dry the combined ethereal extracts with a little anhydrous 
magnesium or calcium sulphate, and remove the ether and chloroform 
slowly on a water bath. Distil the residue from a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-4) under diminished pressure and 
collect the acid at IOO-IO 672 O mm. ; this fraction solidifies on cooling 
and melts at 60-65°. The yield is 13 g. Recrystallise from hot water 
(1 g. of acid in 10 ml. of water), cool the solution in ice for 2-3 hours, 
filter and dry overnight in a vacuum desiccator. Alternatively, re¬ 
crystallise from light petroleum, b.p. 60-80°. Pure pp-dimethylacrylic 
acid has m.p. 68 °. 

Notes. 

(1) The potassium hj'pochlorite solution may be prepared from the calcium 
h 3 rpochlorite marketed under the name “High Test Hypochlorite” or “ H.T.H.” * 
and containing not less than 65 per cent, of available calcium liypochlorite. Dis. 
solve 125 g. of “ H.T.H.” in 600 ml. of warm woter contained in a 1 - O litre roimd* 
bottomed flask, and add a warm solution of 87 *6 g. of potassium carbonate and 
25 g. of potassium hydroxide in 250 ml. of water. Stopper the flask and shake 
vigorously until the semi-solid gel first formed becomes fluid. Filter on a large 
Bucliner funnel, wash with 100 ml. of water, and suck as dry as possible. Tho 
filtrate (about 750 ml.) contains about 100 g. of potassium hypochlorite. Alterna¬ 
tively, but less satisfactorily, fresh bleaching powder (ca. 35 per cent, calcium 
hypochlorite) may be used. The potassium hypochlorite solution is prepared by 
treating a warm (60®) solution of bleaching powder (in proportion of 100 g. in 400 ml. 
of water) with a warm solution of potassium carbonate and a little potassium 
hydroxide (70 g. K 2 CO 3 -j- 20 g. KOH in 300 ml. of water), stirring vigorously 
and filtering. 

Ca(OCI )2 + K 2 CO 3 -CaCOg + 2KOC1 

(2) A continuous ether extractor (see Figs. II, 44, 1-2) gives more satisfactory 
results. 


111,143. MALEIC AND FUMARIG ACIDS 


Maleic acid may be prepared by warming malic acid with acetyl chloride, 
distilling the mixture under atmospheric pressure to isolate maleic anhydride, 
and hydrolysing the latter by boiling with water. 


HOCHCOOH 

CHjCOOH 

Malic acid 


CH.COCl 
-^ 


CH—CO. 

II >0 

CH—CO/ 

Maleic anhydride 


H.O H—C—COOH 


H—C—COOH 

Maleic acid 


• Supplied by the Matheson Alkali Works, U.S.A. 
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Commercially, maleic anhydride is prepared more cheaply by the catal 3 rtic 
vapour phase oxidation (in the presence of vanadium pentoxide at about 400®) 
of benzene with atmospheric oxygen : 


HC CH 




CO 


[OJ 


HC 


\ 


HC CH 
^CH^ 


HC 


O + CO, + H,0 


'^CO 


/ 


Upon heating with hydrochloric acid, maleic acid, m.p. 144°, is converted 
into fumaric acid, m.p. 287° : 


H—C—COOH 

[HCIJ 

H—C—COOH 

11 

> 

ii 

H—C—COOH 


HOOC—C—H 

Maloio acid 


Fumaric acid 


CHjCOOH 

I 

CHjCOOH 

Succinic acid 


Both acids yield succinic acid, m.p. 186°, upon catalytic reduction (see Sec¬ 
tion 111,150), thus establishing their structures. Maleic and fumaric acids 
are examples of compounds exhibiting cis • trans isomerism (or geometric 
Isomerism). Maleic acid has the cis structure since inter alia it readily yields 
the anhydride (compare Section 111,93). Fumaric acid possesses the trans 
structure; it does not form an anhydride, but when heated to a high 
temperature gives maleic anhydride. 

Fumaric acid is conveniently prepared by the oxidation of the inexpensive 
furfural with sodium chlorate in the presence of a vanadium pentoxide catalyst: 

HC-CH riOl H—C—COOH 

II 

HOOC—C—H 

Furfural Fumaric acid 



A. Maleic acid. Assemble the apparatus shown in Fig.///, 25, 1. 
Place 45 g. of dry malic acid in the 200-250 ml. distilling flask and 
cautiously add 63 g, (67 ml.) of pure acetyl chloride. Warm the flask 
gently on a water bath to start the reaction, which then proceeds exo¬ 
thermically. Hydrogen chloride is evolved and the malic acid passes into 
solution. When the evolution of gas subsides, heat the flask on a water 
bath for 1—2 hours. Rearrange the apparatus and distil. A fraction of 
low boiling point passes over first and the temperature rises rapidly to 
190° ; at this point run out the water from the condenser. Continue the 
distillation and collect the maleic anhydride at 195-200®. Recrystallise 
the crude maleic anhydride from chloroform (compare Section 111,93) ; 
22 g. of pure maleic anhydride, m.p. 64°, are obtained. 

To obtain maleic acid, evaporate the maleic anhydride with one half 
of its weight of water on a water bath : remove the last traces of water 
by leaving in a desiccator over concentrated sxilphuric acid. The resulting 
maleic acid has m.p, 143° and is quite pure (1), It may be recrystallised, 
if desired, from acetone - light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) and then melts at 
144° (1). 

Note. 

(1) The melting point of pure maleic acid depends to a marked degree upon the 
rate of heating, and values between 133° and 143-144* may be observed. Slow 
hooting (about 20 minutes) gives a value of 133-134°; with more rapid heating 
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(abo.it 10 minutes) the m.p. is I39-l40^ If the acid is immersed in a bath at 140“ 
I electnc m.p. apparatus (Fig. II, 11, 4) at ^40^ it melts sharply 

at 143 . The low meltmg pomts obtained by slow heating are evidently due to 
the formation of raale.c anhydride an<l/or fumaric acid, which depress the m.p. 

B. Conversion of maleic acid into fumaric acid. Dissolve 10 g. 
of maleic acid in 10 ml. of warm water, add 20 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and reflux gently (provide the flask with a reflux condenser) for 
30 minutes. Crystals of fumaric acid soon crystallise out from the hot 
solution. Allow to cool, filter off the fumaric acid, and recrystaUise it 

from hot N-hydrochloric acid. The m.p. in a sealed capillary tube is 
286—287^. 


C. Fumaric acid from furfural. Place in a 1-litre three-necked 
flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, a mechanical stirrer and a thermo¬ 
meter. 112-5 g. of sodium chlorate, 250 ml. of water and 0-5 g. of vana¬ 
dium pentoxide catalyst (1). Set the stirrer in motion, heat the flask 
on an asbestos-centred wire gauze to 70-75°, and add 4 ml. of 50 g. 
(43 ml.) of technical furfural. As soon as the vigorous reaction com¬ 
mences (2) but not before, add the remainder of the furfural through a 
dropping funnel, inserted into the top of the condenser by means of a 
grooved cork, at such a rate that the vigorous reaction' is maintained (25— 
30 rainutes). Tlien heat the reaction mixture at 70-75° for 5-6 hours (3) 
and allow to stand overnight at the laboratory temperature. Filter 
the crystalline fumaric acid with suction, and wash it with a little cold 
water (4). Recrystallise the crude fumaric acid from about 300 ml. of 
N-hydrochloric acid, and dry the crystals (26 g.) at 100°. The m.p. in a 

sealed capillary tube is 282-284°. A further recrystallisation raises the 
m.p. to 286-287°. 


Notes. 


(1) Tho vanadium pentoxide catalyst is prepared as follows: Suspend 5 g. 
of pure ammonium vanadate in 50 ml. of water and add slowly 7-5 ml. of pure 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Allow the reddish-brown, semi-colloidal pre¬ 
cipitate to settle (preferably overnight), decant the supernatant solution, and wash 
the precipitate several times by decantation. Finally, suspend the precipitate in 
75 ml. of water and allow it to stand for 3 days. This treatment renders tho pre¬ 
cipitate gjanular and ea.sy to filter. Filter tho precipitate with suction, wash it 
several times with cold 6 per cent, sodium chloride solution to remove hydrochloric 
acid. Dry the product at 120® for 12 hours, grind it in a mortar to a fine powder, 
and heat again at 120* for 12 hours. The yield of catalyst is about 3-5 g. 

(2) When the vigorous reaction commences, tho temperature rises to about 105® 
and remains at this temperature for some time. The main quantity of furfiual 
should not be added until the vigorous reaction has started ; ilf this precaution is 
ignored, an explosion may result. 

(3) A water bath may be used for this purpose. 

(4) A small quantity {ca. 3 g.) of fumaric acid may be recovered from the filtrate 
by heating it on a water bath with 15 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating to about 150 ml., and then cooling with r unnin g water. The fumaric 
acid which separates is recrystallised from N-hydrochloric acid. 


111,144. GROTONIG AGID AND VINYLAGETIG AGID 

Crotonic acid may be prepared by condensing acetaldehyde with malonic 
acid in p 3 n*idine solution in the presence of a trace of piperidine (Doebner 
reaction ; see discussion following Section IV, 123). 

CH3CH0 + ^ ch3Ch=chco 2H -h co^ + HjO 
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Tlie commercial method consists in the oxidation of crotonaldehyde, which is 
itself prepared from acetaldehyde (see Section 111,141) : 

OFT ” H [0] 

2 CH 3 CHO -- CH 3 CH( 0 H)CH,CH 0 —► CH 3 CH=CHCH 0 —► 

Aldol Crotonaldehyde 

CH3CH=CHC02H 

Crotonic acid 


Vinylacetic acid is obtained by the hydrolysis of allyl cyanide with concen¬ 
trated h^^drochloric acid : 

CH 2 =CHCH 2 CN + HCl + 2 H 2 O —^ CH2=CHCH2C02H + NH^a 

Allyl cyanide Vinylacetic acid 


Crotonic acid exists in cis and irans forms (compare maleic and fumaric acids) ; 


CH 3 —C—H 


HOOC—C—H 

Isocrotonio acid {cis ; m.p. 16’5“) 


H—C—COOH 

Crotonic acid {trans ; m.p. 72*) 


The acid prepared as above is the traris isomer; isocrotonic acid is produced 
by special methods. 

Crotonic acid is an example of an ap-unsaturated acid, whilst vinylacetic 
acid is a py-unsaturated acid. Upon heating the latter with a solution of an 
alkali hydroxide at 100 ® or with sulphuric acid, it passes almost completely 
into the former. Actually an equilibrium mixture is produced containing 
98 per cent, of crotonic acid : 

OH- 

CH2=CHCH2C00H CH3CH=CHC00H 

p 7 -unsaturatod acid (b.p. 163*) aP-unsaturated acid (m.p. 72%b.p. 189*) 


A. Crotonic Acid 

Mix together in a 250 ml. flask caiT 3 dng a reflux condenser and a calcium 
chloride drying tube 25 g. (32 ml.) of freshly-distilled acetaldehyde with a 
solution of 59*5 g. of dry, powdered malonic acid (Section 111,157) in 
67 g. (68*5 ml.) of dry pyiidine to which 0-5 ml. of piperidine has been 
added. Leave in an ice chest or refrigerator for 24 hours. Warm the 
mixture on a steam bath until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases. 
Cool in ice, add 60 ml. of 1 ; 1 sulphuric acid (by volume) and leave in the 
ice bath for 3-4 hours. Collect the crude crotonic acid (ca. 27 g.) which 
has separated by suction filtration. Extract the mother liquor with three 
25 ml. portions of ether, dry the ethereal extract, and evaporate the ether ; 
the residual crude acid weighs 6 g. Recrystallise from light petroleum, 
b.p. 60-80® ; the yield of crude crotonic acid, m.p. 72®, is 20 g. 


B. Vinylacetic Acid 

Allyl cyanide. Into a 1*5 litre three-necked flask (1), provided with 
a mercury-sealed stirrer and two long double surface condensers, place 
293 g. (210 ml.) of freshly-distilled aUyl bromide, b.p. 70-71® (Section III, 
35) and 226 g. of dry cuprous cyanide (Section 11,50,3, Method 1). 
Remove the mercury-sealed stirrer and replace it by a tightly fitting 
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cork. Warm the flask on a water bath so that the allyl bromide refluxes. 
Immediately the vigorous reaction commences (after 15-30 minutes) 
remove the water bath and cool the flask in a bath of ice and water ; the 
two double surf^ace condensers will prevent any loss of product. When 
the reaction subsides, introduce the mercury-sealed stirrer and heat the 
mixture, with stimng, on the water bath for 1 hour. Remove the 
condensers and arrange the apparatus for distillation : close one neck 
with a cork. Heat the flask in an oil or butyl phthalate bath, and distil 

the aUyl cyanide with stirring (2). Redistil and collect the pure allvl 
cyanide at 110-121°. The yield is 140 g. ^ ^ 

Vinylacetic acid. Place 134 g. (101 ml.) of allyl cyanide (3) and 
200 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a l-litre round-bottomed 
flask attached to a reflux condenser. Warm the mixture cautiously with 
a small flame and shake from time to time. After 7-10 minutes, a vigorous 
reaction sets in and the mixture refluxes ; remove the flame and cool the 
flasK, if necessary, in coJd wat^r. Ammonium chloride crystallises out. 
When the reaction subsides, reflux the mixture for 15 minutes. Then 
add 200 ml. of water, cool and separate the upper layer of acid. Extract 
the aqueous layer with three 100 ml. portions of ether. Combine the acid 
and the ether extracts, and remove the ether under atmospheric pressure 
in a 250 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (compare Fig.//, 
75, 4) ; continue the heating on a water bath until the temperature of 
the vapour reaches 70°, Allow the apparatus to cool and distil under 
diminished pressure (compare Fig. 77,1) ; coUect the fraction {a) 
distilhng up to 71°/14 mm. and (6) at 12-1^^14. mm. (chiefly at 72-6°/ 
14 mm.). A dark residue (about 10 ml.) and some white solid (? crotonio 
acid) remains in the flask. Fraction (6) weighs 100 g. and is analytically 
pure vinylacetic acid. Fraction {a) weighs about 50 g. and separates into 
two layers : remove the water layer, dry with anhydrous sodium sulphate 
and distil from a 50 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm j a 
further 15 g. of reasonably pure acid, b.p. 69-70712 mm., is obtained. 


Notes. 

(1) The preparation may be carried out on half or quarter scale in a 500 ml. 
three-necked flask. 

(2) WTion the volume of liquid in the flask is small, it is advisable to arrange the 
apparatus for distillation under reduced pressure (water pump) in order to completely 
separate the allyl cyanide from the solid residue. The final tarry residue may be 
removed by treatment with concentrated nitric acid, followed by water. 

(3) Tlie preparation may be conducted on a quarter or half scale in a 500 ml. 
flask with equally satisfactory results. 


Cognate Preparation 

(3-n-Hexylacrylic Acid (a(3-Nonenoic Acid) 

This preparation is another example of the condensation of an aldehyde with 
malonic acid and pyridine to yield ultimately an ap-unsaturated acid (Doebner 
reaction). It is included here because, unlike the acids prepared from many of 
the lower aliphatic aldehydes, the product consists largely (about 95 per cent.) 
of the ap-isomeride and only about 5 per cent, of the py-isomeride is present: 

CH3(CH2)5CH==CHC02H -f CO 2 + H 3 O 

oP-Konenoic acid 


ClI,{CU,),CRO + 

n-Heptaldehyde Malonic acid 
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Dissolve 57 g. of dry malonic acid in 92-5 ml. of dry pyridine contained 
in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, cool the solution in ice, and add 
57 g. (70 ml.) of freshly-distilled n-heptaldehyde (oenanthol) with stirring 
or vigorous shaking. After a part of the aldehyde has been added, the 
mixture rapidly sets to a mass of crystals. Insert a cotton wool (or 
calcium chloride) tube into the mouth of the flask and allow the mixture 
to stand at room temperature for 60 hours with frequent shaldng. 
Finally, warm the mixture on a water bath until the evolution of carbon 
dioxide ceases (about 8 hours) and then pour into an equal volume of 
water. Separate the oily layer and shake it with 150 ml. of 25 per cent 
hydrochloric acid to remove pyridine. Dissolve the product in benzene, 
wash with water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil 
under reduced pressure. Collect the a(3-nonenoic acid at 130-13272 mm. 
The yield is 62 g. 

111.145. SORBIC ACID 

Sorbic acid is prepared by the condensation of crotonaldehyde with malonic 
acid in the presence of pjTidine at 100® (Doebner reaction): 

CHaCH^CHCHO-l-H.CCCOgH), CH3CH=CHCH=CHC02HH-C02-|-H20 

Crotonaldehyde Malonic acid Sorbic acid 

It contains a conjugated system of double bonds. 

Place 40 g. (46*5 ml.) of crotonaldehyde (b.p. 101-103®), 60 g. of dry 
malonic acid (Section 111,157) and 60 g. (61 ml.) of dry pyridine (b.p. 
113-115®) in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, attach a reflux condenser, 
and heat on a water bath for 3 hours. At the end of this period the 
vigorous evolution of carbon dioxide will have ceased. Cool the mixture 
in ice and cautiously acidify it by the addition of a solution of 21*3 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid in 50 ml. of water with shaking. Most of 
the sorbic acid separates out immediately ; a more complete separation 
is obtained by cooling the solution in ice for 3—4 hours. Filter the acid ’ 
at the pump and wash it with 5 ml. of ice-cold water. Recrystallise from 
about 125 ml. of boiling water ; the maximum recovery of purified acid 
is achieved by leaving the solution in an ice chest or a refrigerator over¬ 
night and then filtering. The yield of sorbic acid, m.p. 134®, is 20 g. 

111.146. DIALLYL (HEXADIENE-1,5) 

This unsaturated hydrocarbon is easily prepared by the action of sodium 
upon allyl iodide or bromide : 

2CH2=CHCH2l + 2Na CH 2 =CHCH 2 CH 2 CH=CH 2 -f 2NaI 

Allyl iodide Diallyl 

Place 56 g. of clean sodium, cut into small pieces, in a 600 ml. round- 
bottomed flask fitted with tw'o 25 or 30 cm. double surface condensers 
in series. Weigh out 136 g. (72 ml.) of freshly distilled allyl iodide, 
b.p. 99—101° (Section 111,39). Introduce about one quarter of the 
allyl iodide through the condensers. Warm the fiask gently imtil the 
sodium commences to melt and immediately remove the flame. A 
vigorous reaction sets in and a liquid refluxes in the condensers. Add 
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the remainder of the allyl iodide in small portions over a period of 2 liours 

Tr' 3 -d arrange the flask for dL" 

filiation (compare Fig.// id, 3). Distil from an oil or butyl phtlialate 
bath maintained at 90-100 when most of the hydrocarbon will pass over • 
finaUy raise the temperature of the bath to laQO in order to recover the 
product as completely as possible. The distiUate weighs 26 g. and is 
almost pure diaUyl. Redistil from a 50 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm and containing a little sodium ; aU the liquid boils at 59-G0“ 


111,147. 2 : 3-DIMETHYL-1 : 3-BUTADIENE 

decomposed by aqueous hydrobromio 
acid into dimethylbutadieue (II) and pmacolone (HI) ; separation is effected 
by distillation through an efiicierit fractionating column • 

OH 


CH 3 —C—CH, 

2 I (I) 

CH3—C—CHa 


nBr CH3—C=CH 




CH3—C=CH2 


(II) + (CHjlaC— COCH3 (III) 


H 


In a Mitre round-bottomed flask, surmounted by a modified Hemnel 
fractionating column (Fig.//, 75, 5) filled with J" or y glass or porcelain 
rings ( 1 ), place 177 g. of anhydrous pinacol (Section 111,77), 5 ml. of 
constant boiling point hydiobromic acid, and a few fragments of porous 
porcelain. Attach a condenser and a receiver to the column. Heat the 
flask gently in an air bath (compare Fig. II, 5, 3) and circulate cold water 
through the “ cold finger ” : the rate of distillation should be 20-30 drops 
per minute. Collect the distillate until the temperature at the top of 
the column is 95° (60-70 minutes). Separate the upper non-aqueous 
layer, wash it twice with 50 ml. portions of water, add 0-25 g. of hydro- 
quinone as an inhibitor, and dry it overnight with 7-8 g. of anhydrous 
calcium chloride. Transfer to a 500 ml. flask and distil through the same 
column (or through a Widmer column). Collect the following fractions • 
(a) 69-70*5° (70 g.), ( 6 ) 70*5-105° (7 g.), and (c) 105-106° (35 g.). Fraction 
{a) is pure dimethylbutadiene, (b) is an intermediate fraction and (c) is 
pinacolone. 

Dimethylbutadiene may be kept for a limited period in an ice box or 
in a refrigerator ; it is advisable to add about 0*2 g. of hydroquinone as 
an inhibitor. 


Note. 

(1) Any efficient fractionating column may be used (see Section II, 17). 


111,148. DIMETHYLETHYNYL CARBINOL 

This is an example of an acetylenic alcohol. It is prepared from acetone by 
the following series of reactions : 

CH3COCH3 + NaNHg —V (CHgCOCHglNa + NH^ 

(CHgCOCHalNa + ^ (CH3)2C(C=CH)ONa 

(CH 3 ),C(C^CH)ONa+H 3 SO 4 (CH 3 ) 3 C(OH)—C^CH + NaHSO, 
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Fit a 1-litre round-bottomed flask with a three-holed stopper carrying 
a separatory funnel, a mechanical stirrer and a gas outlet tube leading 
to a fume cupboard. Place 500 ml. of anhydrous ether and 78 g. of 
finely-ground sodamide (Section 11.50,5) in the flask and surround it 
with a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Stir the mixture vigorously and 
add 116 g, (147 ml.) of dry acetone (1) dropwise during a period of 
1 - 5-2 hours. Pass a slow current of acetylene (from a cylinder and dried 
with anliydrous calcium chloride) through the flask for 2 hours in order 
to sweep out the ammonia ; make sure that the temperature of the 
freezing mixture does not rise above —10^, and add Dry Ice (solid carbon 
dioxide) if necessary. Replace the three-holed stopper by one with two 
lioles bearing an inlet tube reaching to the bottom of the flask (connected 
to a cylinder of acetylene) and a stopcock. Wire the two-holed stopper 
securely into the mouth of the flask. Place the flask in an ice-salt mixture 
and mount the whole in a shaking machine (compare Figs.//, 7, 14) and 
shake vigorously for 10 hours (2) ; maintain the mixture under a pressure 
of 10 lb. of acetylene as indicated by the gauge on the cylinder. Release 
the pressure every half hour by means of the stopcock in order to sweep 
out any ammonia formed from small amounts of previously unreacted 

sodamide. 

Pour the reaction mixture cautiously into 400 g. of crushed ice and 
acidify it in the cold by the addition of a solution prepared by adding 
55 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid to 150 ml. of water and then cooling 
to 0°. Separate the ether layer and extract the aqueous layer twice with 
50 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal solutions over 50 g. 
of anhydrous potassium carbonate and distil the filtered solution through 
a Widmer column (Figs. //, 17, 1 and II, 24, 4). Collect separately the 
fraction boiling up to 103**, and the dimethylethynyl carbinol at 103-107® 
Discard the high boiling point material. Dry the fraction of low boiling 
point with anhydrous potassium carbonate and redistil. The total yield 
is 75 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The acetone should be dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate or an¬ 
hydrous calcium sulphate. 

(2) The shaking period need not be continuous. The passage of acetylene may 
be interrupted, but the cold reaction mixture must be kept in an ice box during the 
intervening period. 

Cognate Preparation 

Methylethylethynyl carbinol. Use 144 g. (179 ml.) of dry methyl ethyl 
ketone, and other quantities as above. The yield is 60 g., b.p. 119-123®. 

Ill, 149. 10-UNDECYNOIG ACID 

Undecylenic acid (or 10-undecenoic acid) (I), a comparatively inexpensive 
commercial product obtained from castor oil, reacts with bromine in dry carbon 
tetrachloride to give 10: 11-dibromoundecoic acid (II), which upon heating 
with a concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide yields 10-undeoynoic 
acid (III) : 

Br, KOH 

CHa=CH(CH2)8COiH (I) —- CHjBrCHBr(CH2)8C02H (11) —> 

CH=C(CH,)8COaH (HI) 
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The position of the triple bond is established by oxidation of the latter by means 
of alhahne potassium permanganate solution to sebacic acid, HO^iCtCHglaCO.H, 

commercial undecylenic acid by distillation of, say, 250 g. under 
dimmished pressure and coUect the fraction, b.p. 152-15470 mm • this 
has a freezing point of 23°. Dissolve 108 g. of the purified undecylenic 
acid in -85 ml. of dry carbon tetrachloride (1) in a 1-litre three-necked 
flask provided with a mercury-sealed stirrer, a dropping funnel and a 
reflux condenser. Cool the flask in a freezing mixture of ice and salt 
stur the solution and add 96 g. (31 ml.) of dry bromine (Section 11,49,5) 
d^ing a period of 1 hour : allow the mixture to gradually warm up to 
the temperature of the laboratory. Arrange the flask for distillation 
(compare Fig.//, 1, but with stirrer in central neck), remove the 

carbon tetrachloride by heating on a water bath, and pour the residue 
into a large evaporating dish. Upon standing 1-2 days (more rapidly 
when left in a vacuum desiccator over sihca gel), the dibromo acid 
crystallises completely. The yield is quantitative. 

Transfer the solid dibromo acid to a 2-htre round-bottomed Pyrex 
flask attached to a reflux condenser, add a solution of 263 g. of potassium 
hydroxide in 158 ml. of water, and heat in an oil bath at 150-160® for 
8 hours. Considerable frothing occurs, but this is reduced by the addition 
of small quantities (about 0 -1 g.) of sohd “ Pentrone-T " (largely sodium 
oleyl sulphonate) from time to time. Allow the mixture to stand over¬ 
night, add 1500 ml. of water, shake until all the sohd dissolves, and 
acidify with dilute sulphuric acid to Congo red. A sohd cake of acid 
separates on the surface of the hquid after standing for several hours. 
Extract with four 250 ml. portions of ether, dry with anhydrous sodium 
or magnesium sulphate, and remove the ether on a water bath. Transfer 
the residue to a 250 ml. Claisen flask and distil cautiously under diminished 
pressure using a free flame. A Uttle ether and water pass over first and 
the temperature rises rapidly to 175®/15 mm. Collect separately the 
fractions (a) b.p. 177-182®/15 mm. (52 g.) and (6) 182-200®/15 mm. 

(15 g.). The flask contains a large residue, which is discarded. Fraction 

(a) soHdifies completely on cooling and has m.p. 37-41° ; upon recrystal¬ 
lisation from light petroleum, b.p. 60-80°, 34 g. of pure 10-undecynoic 
acid, m.p. 41-42°, are obtained. Fraction (6) solidifies to a shghtly 
“ sticky ” sohd : upon recrystalhsation from Ught petroleum, b.p. CO¬ 
SO®, a “ sticky sohd separates, which, after spreading upon a porous 
tile, becomes colourless and has m.p. 41-42° (3 g.). 

Note. 

(1) Dry carbon tetrachloride may be prepared by distillation of the commercial 
product and rejection of the first 20 per cent, of the distillation. 

Oxidation of 10-undecynoic acid to sebacic acid. Dissolve 
2*00 g. of the acid, m.p. 41-42°, in 50 ml. of water containing 0*585 g. of 
pure anhydrous sodium carbonate. Saturate the solution with carbon 
dioxide and add 0* IN potassium permanganate solution (about 1600 ml.) 
slowly and with constant stirring until the pink colour remains for half 
an hour ; the addition occupies about 3 hours. Decolourise the solution 
with a little sulphur dioxide and filter off the precipitated acid through a 
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weighed sintered glass crucible. Upon standing for 24 hours a further 
crop of acid separates. Filter this through the same crucible and dry in 
a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid. The yield of 
acid is 1-46 g. This has m.p. 133° and the m.p. is not depressed upon 
admixture with pure sebacic acid. In determining the total yield of 
sebacic acid, allowance must be made for the amount dissolved in the 
1500 ml. of solution. 


111,150. CATALYTIC REDUCTION WITH ADAMS’ 

PLATINUM OXIDE CATALYST 

Adams’ platinum oxide catalyst is readily prepared from chloroplatinic acid 
or from ammonium chloroplatLnate, and is employed for catalytic hydro¬ 
genation at pressures of one atmosphere to several atmospheres and from room 
temperature to about 90°. Reduction is usuaUy carried out with rectified 
sj)irit or absolute alcohol as solvents. In some cases (e.j/., the reduction of 
benzene, toluene, xylene, mesitylene, cymene and diphenyl *), the addition to 
the absolute alcohol solution of 2-5 per cent, of the volume of rectified spirit 
which has been saturated \vith hydrogen chloride increases the effectiveness of 
the catalyst; under these conditions chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, o-, m- and 
p-bromotolucnes, p-dichloro- and p-dibromo-benzene are reduced completely 
but the lialogens are simultaneously eliminated. Other solvents which are 
occasionally employed include glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, ethyl acetate 
with 17 per cent, acetic acid or 8 per cent, of alcohol. In the actual hydro¬ 
genation the platinum oxide PtOj.H^O is first reduced to an active form of 
finely-divided platinum, which is the real catalyst: allowance must be made 
for the consumption of liydxogen in the process. 


PREPARATION OF ADAMS’ PLATINUM OXIDE CATALYST 

Method 1. From ammonium chloroplatinate. Place 3*0 g. of 
ammonium chloroplatinate and 30 g. of A.R. sodium nitrate (1) in 
Pyi’ex beaker or porcelain casserole and heat gently at first until the rapid 
evolution of gas slackens, and then more strongly until a temperature of 
about 300° is reached. This operation occupies about 15 minutes, and 
there is no spattering. Maintain the fluid mass at 600-530° for 30 
minutes, and allow the mixture to cool. Treat the solid mass with 50 ml. 
of water. The brown precipitate of platinum oxide (Pt02,H20) settles 
to the bottom. Wash it once or twice by decantation, filter through a 
hardened filter paper on a Gooch crucible, and wash on the filter until 
practically free from nitrates. Stop the washing process immediately 
the precipitate tends to become colloidal (2): traces of sodium nitrate do 
not affect the efficiency of the catalyst. Dry the oxide in a desiccator, 
and weigh out portions of the dried material as required. 

Method 2. From chloroplatinic acid. Dissolve 3*5 g. of the purest 
commercial chloroplatinic acid (3) in 10 ml. of water contained in a 250 ml. 

g. of A.R. sodium 
nitrate (1). Evaporate the mixture to dryness by heating gently over a 
Bunsen flame whilst stirring with a glass rod. Then raise the temperature 

* Diphenyl is reduced comparatively slowly to dJi^r/ohexyl at atmospheric pressure; 
a pressure of 3-5 atmospheres is recommended (use the apparatus shown in Fig. F/, 4. 1). 


Pyrex beaker or porcelain casserole, and add 35 
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when f.’nt „nr the beaker is removed 

nheii f othing commences, the top of the fused mass solidifies and 

matena may be carried over tire sides of the vessel. Afterls mfimtes 

when the temperature has reached about 400“, the evolution of eis 

decreases considerably. Continue the heating until at the end of 2 

ox-idcs*^n /^4 temperature is 500-550“ ; at this stage the evolution of 
of its Practically ceased and there is a gentle evolution 

gas. Maintain the temperature at this jioint (best with the full force 

Iile^e AUmv Hfor about 30 minutes, by which time fusion is com- 
1 . Aflov the mass to cool (the Pyrex beaker may crack), add 50 ml 

of water, and proceed as in Method 1. 

t platinum metal or platinum residues. Dis- 

soi\e the platinum metal or platinum residues in aqua regia, evaporate 
just to coyness several tinies with concentrated hydrochloric acid, dissolve 
Tiktk.'If residue in a httlo water and precipitate as ammonium chloro- 
platiiiate with e.xcess of saturated ammonium chloride solution. Filter 
and di-y the precipitate at 100°. Then proceed according to Method 1. 

Notes. 

a ^ *“ Proch.ee 

(2) It is advisable to test a small portion of the filtrate for platinum by acidifvini; 
Tellnw adding a few drops of stannous chloride s^olution ; u 

Thi l«Mo according to the quantity of platinum present, 

rho >ellow colour IS soluble in ether, thus rendering the test more sensitive If 

foimd, treat the filtrate with excess of formaldeliydo and sodium 

heat; platmura black separates on standing and may be 
fii^red and worked up with other platinum residues (see Method 3) 

(J) lhat supplied by Johnson, Matthey and Co. Ltd. gives satisfactory results. 


SIMPLE APPARATUS FOR HYDROGENATION AT 

ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. Ill, 150, 1. The bottle B has a capacity 
ol - • o litres and .4 Is a narrow-mouthed 2-litre graduated cylinder. All 
rubber tubing is of the heavy-wall type (“ pressure ” tubing) and is 
wired on ” to the glass by means of copper wire ligatures ; the rubber 
stoppers in A and B are likewise fixed firmly in position by copper wires. 
Ihe glass tube carrying the stopcock 3 is securely attached to the cylinder 
A in any convenient manner (copper wire, etc.). The rubber " pressure ” 
tubing G is about 1 metre long. To charge the measuring cyUnder with 
hydrogen, fill it first almost completely with water (the glass tube F is 
within 5 mra. of the top) and adjust the level of the water in the bottle B 
so that it is just above the lower tubulure. Close stopcocks 1, 2 and 3. 
By means of rubber “ pressure " tubing connect a hydrogen cylinder, 
provided with a needle valve control, to D. Open the screw clip E and 
pass a 8l<^ stream of hydrogen through the T-piece. Open taps 1 and 
2 and adjust the screw clip E so that hydrogen passes slowly into A ; the 
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displaced water enters B. When the level of the water in A is near to 
the 2000 ml. mark, open the screw clip E and simultaneously close the 
stopcocks 1 and 2 : shut off the hydrogen supply at the cylinder. Now 
open stopcocks 1 and 3 and thus refill the cylinder A almost completely 



Fig. Ill, 150, 1. 

with water; allow the hydrogen to run to waste. Repeat the process 
four or five times to ensure the complete elimination of any air present 
in A. Finally, charge the cylinder A with hydrogen; stopcocks 2, 2 
and 3 must then be kept closed. 

The hydrogenation is conveniently conducted in a wide-mouthed 
bottle H of 260 ml. capacity, provided with a “ head ” carrying a 60 ml. 
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fitted into the flask by means of a ground glass joint. The 
nnel permits of the addition of solvents or solutions and also provides 
an outlet for displacing the air in the bottle. Test the apparatus for 
leakages in the following manner. Lubricate the ground joint with a 
suitable inert grease (see Section 11,59) and fix the “ head ” tightly into 
the bottle by means of short lengths of rubber tubing over it and held 
by means of copper wire ligatures round the neck of the bottle. Clamp 
the bottle III the shaking machine (see Fig. 77, 7, 5) and attach the rubber 
tubing 6 , ^ this should be loosely clamped near the centre to prevent 
undue strain on the glass. Open stopcocks 1, 3 and 4 and displace the 
air from the bottle H with hydrogen. Close the stopcock 4 from time 
to time ; this will assist the displacement of the air and will also permit 
the detection of a leak m the ground glass joint. Recharge the cylinder A 
with hydrogen ; close stopcock 3 during this process. Open taps 1 and 3 
close tap 2, equalise the levels in A and B, record the volume of hydrogen 
and return B to the position shown in the figure. Set 
the shaking machine in motion and observe the volume 
of hydi'ogen in A after 30-60 minutes. If the volume 
remains unchanged, there is no leak in the apparatus. 

The h^’drogenation bottle J depicted in Fig. ///, 

150, 2 may also be used ; it incorporates a magnetic 
stirrer (compare Fig. //. 7, 15) in lieu of a shaking 
machine and therefore lias many obvious advantages. 

The mode of use is similar to that described for 
bottle H. 


REDUCTION OF MALEIC ACID TO 

SUCCINIC ACID 

Place 0-1 g. of the catalyst in the hydrogenation 
vessel and then introduce a solution of 5* 9 g. of pure 
maleic acid (Section III»I43) in 75 ml. of absolute 
alcohol. Make sure that the catalyst is completelj’^ 
covered by the solution, since an explosion may occur when hydrogen is 
admitted if traces of the platinum oxide stick to the walls of the bottle. 
Lubricate the stopper vdth an inert grease (compare Section 11,59) and 
insert it into tlie vessel ; fix it securely in position by means of two short 
lengths of rubber tubing passing over the top of the stopper and held 
tightly against the neck of the bottle by means of copper wire ligatures. 
Connect the liydrogenation vessel H to the supply of hydrogen in the 
cylinder A by means of a length of rubber “ pressure ” tubing and firmly 
clamp the bottle in the shaking machine. Displace the air from the 
connecting tubes and from the bottle by closing stopcock 2, opening 
stopcocks 1, 3 and 4, and passing about 1500 ml. of hydrogen slowly from 
the reservoir ; alternately close and open tap 4 from time to time in 
order to assist the displacement and also to detect any leaks in the ground 
glass joint. Finally, close taps 3 and 4, and recharge reservoir A so that 
it contains about 2 litres of hydrogen. Open taps 1 and 3, Equalise the 
water levels in A and B, open tap 4 momentarily and record the reading 
on A ; raise B to its original position (as in Fig. ///, 150, 1). Set the 
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shaking machine in motion ; observe the barometric pressure and the 
temperature of the water in B. After 2 hours no further change in 
volume occurs and the theoretical volume of hydrogen is absorbed. 
Record the exact volume after equalising the levels in A and B. Filter 
the reaction product through two filter papers supported on a Buchner 
or similar funnel, and evaporate the alcoholic solution to dryness on a 
water bath. The residue (5*9 g.) has m.p. 184° ; the m.p. is unaffected 
after crystallisation from 25 ml. of hot water or upon admixture with an 
authentic sample of succinic acid. 

REDUCTION OF CINNAMIC ACID TO 
DIHYDROCINNAMIC ACID 

Use 0 ■ 1 g. of the platinum oxide catalyst and 11 • 4 g. of pure cinnamic 
acid dissolved in 100 ml. of absolute alcohol. The theoretical volume of 
hydrogen is absorbed after 7—8 hours. Filter off the platinum, and 
evaporate the filtrate on a water bath. The resulting oil solidifies on 
cooUng to a colourless acid, m.p. 47-48° (11 • 2 g.). Upon recrystallisation 
from light petroleum, b.p. 60-80°, pure dihydrocinnamic acid, m.p. 48- 
49°, is obtained. 
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ETHYL ACETOACETATE 




CH 3 CO 


.9.^5i?.?®.i:..^F^2COOC2H5 + Na+(OC2H5)- 

Na+{CH 3 COCHCOOC 2 H 5 }- + C,H,OH 


Dilute 


CHiCOOU 


CH3C0CH2C00C,H, -h (CH3COO)-Na + 


atl^nnm example of a tautomeric substance, wiiich 

fnr^« temperature e^asts as an equilibrium mixture of the keto and enol 
forms contaimng approximately 93 per cent, of the keto form • 


CH 3 COCH 2 COOC 2 H 5 

Keto form (93 %) 


CH3C(0H) =CHC00C.H5 

Enol form (7 %) 


The sodio derivative, which is prepared by mixing alcohoUc solutions of the 

ester and of sodium ethoxide, condenses with alkyl haUdes to yield mono-alkvl 
C-substituted products, for example: ^ 

CH3COCH2COOC2H5 + CaHfiONa + CH3CH2CH2Br 

_^ CH3COCHCOOC2H3 + C2H3OH + NaBr 

CH 2 CH 2 CH 3 
Ethyl n-propylacetoacetate 

These substances, as well as the parent compound, are p-keto esters and undergo 
hydrolytic cleavage in two directions. One typo of cleavage, ketouic hydr?- 

i" the cold, followed by 

aci^fication and boiling; the free acetoacetic acid produced has a carboxW 
and carbonyl group on the same carbon atom and therefore readily undergo^ 
decarboxylation to yield a ketone, for example : ^ 

CH 3 COCHCOOC 2 H 5 CHaCOCHCOONa y^so. CH 3 COCHCOOH 


CH2CH2CH3 NaOH 


CH 2 CH 2 CH; 




H.CHoCH 


Heat 


CH 3 COCH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CH 3 + CO 2 

Methyl n-butyl ketone 


With concentrated alkali, fission occurs at the position adjacent to the carbon vl 

group to give acetic acid and a mono-substituted acetic acid ; the orocess is 
termed acid hydrolysis. ^ 


2H 0 

CHjCOCHRCOOCjH, —U CH,COOH + RCH.COOH 

(OH ) 

This method of synthesising acids is rarely used since better yields are obtained 
with ethyl malonate (Section 111,155). 
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The mono-alkyl C-substituted derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate upon treat¬ 
ment with sodium ethoxide and another molecule of alkyl halide afford the 
di-alkyl C-substituted products 

CHgCOCRR'COOCaHs : 

these upon ketonic hydrolysis give ketones of the general formula 

CH3COCHRR' 

and upon acid iiydrolysis yield dialkyl derivatives of acetic acid 

RR'CHCOOH. 

The formation of ethyl acetoacetate is an example of a general reaction known 
as the acetoacetic ester condensation in which an ester having hydrogen 
on the a-carbon atom condenses with a second molecule of the same ester or 
with another ester (which may or may not have hydrogen on the a-carbon atom) 
in the presence of a basic catalyst (sodium, sodium ethoxide, sodamide, sodium 
triphenylmetliide) to form a p-keto-ester. The viechanism of the reaction may 
be illustrated by the condensation of ethyl acetate with another molecule of 
ethyl acetate by means of sodium ethoxide.* 

CH3—COOCaHfi + OCjHj CH2—COOC2H5 (I) + HOC^Hj ( 1 ) 


^11 


8 - 


o 




Q 


CH 3 — C*'" -I- CHi— COOCjHs CH 3 — C— CHjCOOC^Hg (II) 


OC,H, 


Q)C,H 


O 




0 


CH 3 —C—CH 2 —COOCaHj (III) -h OC 2 H 5 (2) 

0 

CH,—C—CH,—COOC 2 H. + OC-Hs CH 3 —C—CH—COOCzHs (IV) -|- 

C 2 H 5 OH (3) 


The first step is the interaction of the basic catalyst with the ester to produce 
the carbanion (I) ; the carbanion so formed then attacks the carbonyl carbon 
of a second molecule of ester to produce the anion (II), which is converted to 
eth^d acetoacetate (II) by the ejection of an ethoxide ion. Finally (III) reacts 
with ethoxide ion to produce acetoacetic ester anion (IV). This and other 
anions are raesomeric ; thus (IV) may be written : 


Na 


+ 


^0 

^11 


CH3—C^CH—COOCjHs 


<—> Na' 


O 


CH,—C=CH-~C00C,H6 


The equilibrium of the last step (3), which is not actually part of the condensa¬ 
tion mechanism, is far to the right because of the greater basic strength of the 
ethoxide ion as compared to (TV), and this largely assists the forward reactions 
in (1) and (2). The reaction mixture contains the sodium derivative of the keto- 
ester, and the free ester is obtained upon acidification. 

• When sodium is employed as the condensing agent, the effective reagent is still sodium 
ethoxide. The sodium reacts with a trace of alcohol present in the ester to give a small 
amount of sodium ethoxide ; once the reaction commences, alcohol is generated and reacts 
with sodium to give more of the sodium ethoxide. Highly purified ethyl acetate does not 
condense in the presence of sodiiun. 
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fZ of ethyl acetoacetate is readily 

™he foUowirrg carbanion (IV). as will be evident 


CH3-CO-CH,COOaH 

U . Na+ 

CH^—C=CH—COOCjH,/ 


(CH3—C=CH—COOC.Hsj ^ 
0 - 


OH 


Na+ fCH,—C—CH—COOCoH 


2*^5 


5 -*• 5 — 

n - C,H, - Br 


*■ Na'^’Br + 


O 


CH—COOC2H5 


O CH 2 CH 2 CH 3 

Only esters containing two a-hydrogen atoms (ethyl acetate, propionate, 
n-butyrate. etc.) can be condensed with the aid of sodium alkoxides For 
esters ^nth one a-hydrogen atom, such as ethyl isobutyrate, the more powerful 

base sodium triphenylmethide Ph^C-Na^ leads to condensation with the forma¬ 
tion or ethyl a-i.sobutyryI/sobiityrate : 


(CH^l^CH-COOC.Hs 4- CH(CH3)2-COOaH2 

(CHaljCH—CO—CtCHgla —COOC 2 H 5 + C 2 H 5 OH 

Ketonic hydrolysis with a mixture of sulplinric and acetic acids of the ethyl 
fsobutyryh^obutyrate yields di-i>o-propyl ketone : 


(CHal^CH—CO—C(CH 3 ) 2 —COOCgHfi-^ 

(CH3)2CH-C0-CH(CH3)2 + CO 2 + C^HsOH 

The acetoacetic ester condensation (involving the acylation of an ester by an 
ester) is a special case of a more general reaction termed the Claisen conden. 
sation. The latter is the condensation between a carboxylic ester and an 
ester (or ketone or nitrile) containing an a-hydrogen atom in the presence of a 
base (sodium, sodium alkoxide, sodamide, sodium triphenylmethide, etc.). 
If R—H is the compound containing the a- or active hydrogen atom, the 
Claisen condensation may be written ; 


R_H + R'—CO—OR" -K_CO—R' -f- R"—OH 

t.e., it is a base-catalysed acylation of an active hydrogen compound by means of 
an ester as acylating agent. Examples include acetylacetone (Section VI,1), 
benzoylacetone (Section VI,2) and ethyl phenyloxalacetate (Section IX,8).’ 


111,151. ETHYL ACETOACETATE 

Into a 1-litre round-bottomed flask, fitted with a double surface 
condenser, place 250 g. (277 ml.) of dry ethyl acetate (1) and 25 g. of 
clean sodium wire (2). Warm the flask on a water bath in order to start 
the reaction. Once the reaction commences, it proceeds vigorously and 
cooling of the flask may be necessary in order to avoid loss of ethyl 

* Alternatively, it may be assumed that the basic ethoxide ion attacks a hydrogen atom 
of the activated CH, group to yield tlie carbanion directly : 

CH,—CO—CH,—COOCjHj + Na+ -f C5C,H, 

{CH,—CO—CH—COOC.Hj -f C,H,OH 
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acetate througli the condenser. When the vigorous action is over, warm 
the reaction mixture on a water bath until the sodium is completely 
dissolved (about 1*5 hours). Cool the resulting clear red solution and 
make it slightly acid to litmus paper by the addition of 138 ml. of 60 per 
cent, acetic acid. Saturate the liquid with salt, separate the upper layer 
of ester and dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous magne¬ 
sium sulphate. Distil under reduced pressure (compare Fig. II, 20, 1) (3) 
from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2—5). 
After a fore-run of ethyl acetate, collect the ethyl acetoacetate at 76—80°/ 
18 mm. (or 86-90730 mm. or 72-76714 mm. or 69-73712 mm.). The 
yield is 65 g. 

Notes. 

( 1 ) It is important to use dry ethyl acetato, but it should contain 2-3 per cent, 
of alcohol. The so-called absolute or anhydrous ethyl acetate of commerce is 
satisfactory. Experimental details for the purification of 95-97 per cent, ethyl 
acetate are given in Section 11,47,79. 

(2) Sodium wire, produced with a sodium press (Fig. II, 47, 1), is first collected 
in sodium-dried ether, the necessary quantity removed, rapidly dried between filter 
paper, and transferred to the fiask. Thin shavings of sodium, although less satisfactory 
may also bo employed, but it is important to avoid imdue exposure of the sodium 
to the atmosphere which produces a surface film of sodium hydroxide. 

(3) Ethyl acetoacetate decomposes slightly (with the formation of dehydracetio 
acifl CHH 8 O 4 ) when distilled at atmospheric pressure. The extent of decomposition 
is reduced if the distillation is conducted rapidly. The b.p. is ISO^/TCO mm. and a 
6 ° fraction should be collected. Normal pressure distillation is not recommended 
if a pure product is desired. 

Purification of Commercial Ethyl Acetoacetate 

This is an alternative experiment to the actual preparation of the ester and 
will give the student practice in conducting a distillation under diminished 
pressure. Commercial ethyl acetoacetate generally contains inter alia some 
ethyl acetate and acetic acid ; these are removed in the following procedure. 

Place 50 g. of technical ethyl acetoacetate in a separatory funnel and 
shake it with small volumes of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution until 
effervescence ceases, then with 10 ml. of water, and dry it with 5 g. of 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate or anhydrous calcium chloride. Decant 
the solution through a fluted filter paper (or through a small plug of cotton 
wool) into a 100 ml. Claisen flask, and distil under diminished pressure. 
Use the apparatus shown in Y'\%. 11,20,1 and read Sections 11,19 
and 11,20 for full experimental details. The boiling points of ethyl 
acetoacetate under various pressures are : 71712 mm. ; 73715 mm. ; 
787 I 8 mm. ; 82°/20 mm. ; 88730 mm. ; 92740 mm. ; 97760 mm. ; 
and 100°/80 mm. When the pressure is steady, deduce the boiling point 
from the above data and collect the ester over an interval of 4°, i.e., 2° on 
either side of the boiling point of the pure ester. Weigh the yield of 
product. 

Reactions of Ethyl Acetoacetate 

The experiments enumerated below illustrate the tautomeric character 
of ethyl acetoacetate. 

(i) Dissolve 1 ml. of the ester in 4 ml. of ethyl alcohol and add 2 drops 
of aqueous ferric chloride solution. A deep violet-red colouration is 
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ion 1^°-^ the solutloS aLut 

dropwise from 7 burette" wiul vfgt;oS''lhIfdl;g“unt“Mhe‘’''°Tt" "'^^7 

becomes colourless. Upon standing the vioiet-red ferric chloHde iXura 
tion soon reappears with graduaUy increasing intensity The colour 
may be discharged again by bromine and will reappear on standing. 


CHaCiOH) = CHCOOCjHj 


Br, 


CH5C(OH)BiCHBrCOOC2H6 (I) 


- H«r 


CHaCOCHBrCOOC.H^ (H) 

‘he ferric olLrid: 


f ^ acetoacetate with 10 ml. of an ammoniacal 

solution of cupric sulphate ; the latter may be prepared by addin- 

1 . 1-ammonia solution to FehJing’s solution No. 1 (Section 111,70) untd 
the nutial precipitate disappears. Shake in a corked test-tu4 for 
several minutes ; a bluish-green precipitate of the cupric derivative of 
the enol form separates. The precipitate dissolves when the mixture is 

chloroform, thus proving that it is not a normal ionised salt, 
(m) Treat 2 ml. of the ester with 0-6 ml. of a freshly-prepared, satur- 

“"“I shake. A gelatinous precipitate 
ot the bisulphite addition compound of the keto form separates within 
10 minutes. 


(iv) Dissolve 0-2 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride and 0-3 e. of 
crystalhsed sodium acetate in a few drops of water, add 5 drops of ethvl 
acetoacetate and enough ethyl alcohol, drop by drop, to give a homo¬ 
geneous solution. Warm on a water bath at 70-80° for 10 minutes, 
then cool in ice, and, if necessary, scratch the walls of the tube with a 
gl^s rod. Filter off the semicarbazone at the pump, and recrystallise 
it from ether. Determine its m.p. (130°). 


Cognate Peeparation 
ETHYL /SOBUTYRYL/SOBUTYRATE 

Triphenylmethylsodium (sodium triphenylmethide). Prepare a 
1 * 5 per cent, sodium amalgam from 15 g. of sodium and 985 g. of mercury 
(Section 11,50, 7). Place a mixture of 1000 g. of the amalgam and 74 g. of 
triphenylchloromethane (Section IV,203) in a 2-litre Pyrex glass-stoppered 
bottle and add 150 ml. of sodium-dried ether. Grease the glass stopper 
with a little lubricant {e.g., with “ Lubriseal ”), insert it firmly, clamp the 
bottle in a mechanical shaker and shake. The reaction is strongly 
exothermic ; cool the bottle with wet rags and stop the shaking from 
time to time, if necessary. A characteristic red colour appears after 
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about 10 minutes’ shaking. After shaking for four to six hours, cool the 
hottU to roam temperature, remove it from the shaker, we the stopper do^ 
and allow the mixture to stand undisturbed overnight ; sodium chloride 

and particles of mercury settle to the bottom. , , r „ 

Separate the ether solution of sodium triphenylmethide as follows. 
Remove the glass stopper and replace it immediately by a tightly-fittmg 
two-holed cork carrying a short glass tube that protrudes about 1 cm. 
into the bottle, and a long glass tube bent into an inverted U shape. Con¬ 
nect the bottle through a drying train to a cylinder of nitrogen and the 
other arm of the U tube to a 2-Utre conical flask (as m Fig. Ill, 151. 2) 
which has previously been fiUed with nitrogen. Seal aU cor^ with a 

coating of paraffin wax. Open the 
stopcock of the dropping funnel 
slightly and force the ether solution 
of triphenylmethylsodium slowly and 
steadily into the nitrogen-filled flask 
by means of a small pressure of nitro¬ 
gen from the cylinder. By carefully 
adjusting the depth of the siphon tube 
in the bottle, all but 50-75 ml. of the 
clear ether solution may be removed. 

If pure triphenylchloromethane and 
freshly prepared sodium amalgam are 
used, the yield of sodium triphenyl¬ 
methide should be almost quantitative 
but is usually 0*15 mol per litre (1). 
The reagent should be used as soon 
Fig. Ill, 151, 2, as possible after its preparation. 






Note. 

(1) Tlio solution may be analysed approximately as follows. Remove 26 ml. 
of the other solution and run it into 25 ml. of water contained in a small separatory 
funnel ; shake. Run off the aqueoxis layer into a 250 ml. conical flask and extract 
the ether layer with two 25 ml. portions of water. Titrate the combined aqueous 
extracts with 0 • IN sulphuric acid, using methyl red as indicator. 

Ethyl isobutyryUsobutyrate. Add 24*6 g. (28-3 ml.) of ethyl iso- 
butyrate, b.p. 110-111°, to the solution of ca. 0 • 21 mol of sodium triphenyl¬ 
methide in approximately 1400 ml. of ether contained in the 2-litre conical 
flask. Stopper the flask, shake well to effect complete mixing, and keep at 
room temperature for 60 hours. Acidify the reaction mixture by adding, 
with shaking, 15 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and then extract with 100 ml. 
of water. Wash the ethereal solution with 50 ml. portions of 10 per cent, 
sodium carbonate solution until free from excess acid, dry over anhyt^ous 
magnesium sulphate, and distil off the ether on a steam bath. Distil the 
residue under reduced pressure from a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm (Figs. //, 24, 4-6). Collect the ethyl fsobutyryl fsobutyrate at 
95-96°/18 mm. ; the yield is 16 g. The b.p. at atmospheric pressure is 
201-202°. 

Ketonic hydrolysis to di-teo-propyl ketone. Mix 15 g. of the ester 
with 30 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 10 ml. of water and 10 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and reflux in a flask connected by a ground glass joint 
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equipped with a bubble counter fcoiupare Fig, 
m, 7Z, 1). When evolution of carbon dioxide ceases, dilute the cooled 
solution wdli 180 ml. of water, add 100 ml. of ether and render alkaline to 
phenoIphthalem with 20 per cent, sodium hydro.xide solution. Separate 
the ether layer, extract the aqueo\is layer with two 50 ml. portions of 
ether, dry the combined ether layer and extracts with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, distil off the ether and fractionate the residue, 
ihe yield of di-^^o-propyl ketone, b.p. 123-124°, is 7 g. 

111,152. ETHYL n-PROPYLACETOACETATE AND METHYL 

n-BUTYL KETONE 

Fit a 2-litre three-necked flask (1) with an efficient double surface 
condenser and a separatory funnel ; close the central neck with a tightly 
fitting stopper. The apparatus must be perfectly dry. Place 34°5 g. 
of clean sodium, cut into smaU pieces (2), in the flask and clamp the flask 
by the wide central neck. Measure out 1 litre of “super-dry” ethyl 
alcohol (Section 11,47,5) (3) and place about 500 ml. in the separatory 
funnel ; insert cotton wool (or calcium chloride) guard tubes at the top 
of the condenser and the separatory funnel respectively. Place a large 
bowl beneath the flask and have a large wet towel in readiness to control 
the vigour of the subsequent reaction. Run in about 200 ml. of the 
absolute alcohol on to the sodium (4) ; a vigorous reaction takes place. 
If the alcohol refluxes violently in the condenser, cool the flask by wrap¬ 
ping it in the wet towel and also, if necessary, run a stream of cold water 
over it. As soon as the reaction moderates somewhat, introduce more 
alcohol to maintain rapid, but controllable, refluxing. In this manner 
most of the sodium reacts rapidly and the time required to produce the 
solution of sodium ethoxide is considerably reduced. Finally add the 
remainder of the alcohol and reflux the mixture on a water bath until 
the sodium has reacted completely. Remove the stopper in the central 
neck and introduce a mercury-sealed stirrer (compare Fig. if, 7, 11, a). 
Add 195 g. (190 ml.) of pure ethyl acetoacetate, stir the solution, and heat 
to gentle boiling; then run in 205 g. (151 ml.) of 7i-propyl bromide 
(Section 111,35) over a period of about 60 minutes. Continue the reflux¬ 
ing and stirring until a sample of the solution is neutral to moist litmus 
paper ((>-10 hours) ; the reaction is then complete. 

Cool the mixture and decant the solution from the sodium bromide : 
wash the salt with two 20 ml. portions of absolute alcohol and add the 
washings to the main solution. Distil off the alcohol, which contains 
the slight excess of «^propyl bromide used in the condensation, through 
a short fractionating column from a water bath. The residue {A) of 
crude ethyl n-propylacetoacetate may be used directly in the preparation 
of methyl w-butyl ketone. If the fairly pure ester is required, distil the 
crude product under diminished pressure and collect the fraction boiling 
at 109-113727 mm. (183 g.) (R). 

To prepare methyl 7^-butyl ketone, add the crude ester (A) or the 
redistilled ethyl w-propylacetoacetate (B) to 1500 ml. of a 5 per cent 
solution of sotom hydroxide contained in a 4-litre flask equipped with 
a mechanical stirrer. Continue the stirring at room temperature for 

16 
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4 hours ; by this time the mono-substituted acetoacetic ester is com¬ 
pletely hydrolysed and passes into solution. Transfer the mixture to 
a large separatory funnel, allow to stand and remove the small quantity 
of unsaponified material which separates as an upper oily layer. Place 
the aqueous solution of sodium n-propylacetoacetate in a 3-litre round- 
bottomed flask provided with a cork fitted with a small separatory funnel 
and a wide bent dehvery tube connected to a condenser set for down¬ 
ward distillation (compare Fig-///, 1). Add 150 ml. of 50 per cent, 

sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*40) slowly through the separatory funnel with 
shaking ; a vigorous evolution of carbon dioxide occurs. When the 
latter has subsided, heat the reaction mixture slowly to the boiling point 
and distil slowly until the total volume is reduced by about one half; 
by this time all the methyl n-butyl ketone should have passed over. 
The distillate contains the ketone, ethyl alcohol and small quantities of 
acetic and 7i-valeric acids. Add small portions of solid sodium hydroxide 
to the distillate until it is alkaline and redistil the solution until 80-90 per 
cent has been collected ; discard the residue. 

Separate the ketone layer from the water, and redistil the latter 
until about one third of the material has passed over. Remove the ketone 
after salting out any dissolved ketone with potassium carbonate (5). 
Wash the combined ketone fractions four times with one third the volume 
of 35-40 per cent, calcium chloride solution in order to remove the alcohol. 
Dry over 15 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride ; it is best to shake in a 
separatory funnel with 1-2 g. of the anhydrous calcium chloride, remove 
the saturated solution of calcium chloride as formed, and then allow 
to stand over 10 g. of calcium chloride in a dry flask. Filter and distil. 
Collect the methyl n-butyl ketone at 126-128°. The yield is 71 g. 

Notes. 

(1) A 2-litre round-bottomed flask provided with the adapter illustrated in 
Fig. 11, 1, 8, d may also be used. For preparations on one half or one quarter of 
this scale, a 1000 or 500 ml. flask equipped with an efficient double surface condenser 
will give reasonably good results. 

(2) The surface layer on lumps of sodium is removed with a large knife, tlie clean 
sodium is rapidly weighed out on a few large filter papers and immediately trans¬ 
ferred to a beaker containing sodium-dried ether. The sodium may then be 
removed at leisure, cut into small pieces and transferred to the flask. 

(3) If the absolute alcohol of commerce is used, the yield is appreciably diminished. 

(4) The addition of the alcohol to the sodium, although attended by a very 
vigorous reaction which must be carefully controlled, is preferable to the reverse 
procedure of adding the sodium in small pieces to the alcohol. The latter method 
is longer and has the further disadvantage that it necessitates frequent handling 
and exposure to the air of small pieces of sodium. 

(6) A more complete recovery of the ketone from the aqueous solution may be 

obtained by repeated distillation of the aqueous layer until no appreciable amoimt 

of ketone is found in the distillate. The procedure outlined is, however, quite 
satisfactory. ^ 

Cognate Preparation 

Ethyl n-butylacetoacetate and methyl n-amyl ketone. Use 
34-5 g. of sodium, 1 Utre of super-dry ” absolute ethyl alcohol, 195 g. 
of redistilled ethyl acetoacetate, and 225 g, (177 ml.) of dry n-butyl 
bromide (Sections 111,35 and 111,37). This yields 280 g. of crude or 
200 g. of pure ethyl n-butylacetoacetate. b.p. 112-116716 mm. Upon 
hydrolysis 105 g. of methyl n-amyl ketone, b.p. 149-161°, are isolated. 
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DIETHYL M A LON ATE 

Ethyl malonate can be conveniently prepared by neutralising a solution of 
monochloroacetic acid •ndth sodium bicarbonate, then heating with potassium 
cyanide to form sodium cyanoacetato : 

CH^ClCOONa + KCN —> CH2(CN)COONa + KCi 

Upon warming the crude sodium cyanoacetate with ethyl alcohol and sulphuric 
acid, ethyl malonate is produced. Two mechanisms of the reaction have been 
proposed :— 

(i) The cyano group is hydrolysed giving malonic acid and the latter is 
esterified : 


CHgfCNlCOONa 


Hjdrolysia 


CH2(C00H)2 


Eat^rification 


-- CH^fCOOC^Hs), 

(ii) The original carboxyl group is esterified, the cyano group adds on alcohol 
to form an imino ester, and the latter is hydrolysed by water : 

H + 

N«CCH,COONa 


NsCCHaCOOC^Hs 


C,H.OH 

HN=CCH2C00C2H6 

Imino ester 


H.O 


C.H.OU 

O^CCHgCOOCaH, 


ic-H, 


2**5 

Ethyl malonate 

Malonic ester, like acetoacetic ester (Section 111 , 151 ), when treated with an 
equivalent of sodium ethoxide, forms a mono-sodium derivative, which is of 
great value in synthetical work. Tlie simplest formulation of the reaction is to 
regard it as an attack of the basic ethoxide ion on a hydrogen atom in the CHg 
group ; the hydrogen atoms in the CHg group are activated by the presence of 
the two adjacent carbethoxyl groups : 


C2H5OOC—CHg—COOC2H5 + OCgHs 

^ C3H5OOC—CH—COOC2H5 (I) -1- HOC2H5 

The carbanion (I) is a resonance hybrid (mesomeric anion) to which there are 
contributions carrying the negative charge on either carbon or oxygen : 


O- O 0-N 

I II ^11 llJ 

CjHjO—C=CH—C—OC2H5 CjHjO—Oi-CHi-C—OCjHj 

O O" 

II I 

CjHsO—(D—CH=O-0CjHj 


The sodio compound may be written [C!5H(COOC2Hg)2] Na^, and it must always 
be borne in mind that the anion is mesomeric. The system reacts smoothly 
with an aUcyl halide to give a C-substituted malonic ester, evidently through the 
carbanion (I) ; 


+ [^(COOCjHs)^! Na'^ 
n-Butyl bromide 


> C4H,“CH(C00C.H5)2 + Na’*'Br~ 

Ethyl n-butylmalonate 


The mono-alkyl malonic ester may be hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide to the corresponding alkyl-malonic acid : 


Cone. KOH Aolution, 

C,H,"‘CH{COOC,H,), —-rrr—- 

then ncioiDcataoD 


C4Hj,aCH(COOH)2 

n>ButylraaIonio acid 
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and the latter (which has two carboxyl groups on the same carbon atom) 
upon heating above the m.p., undergoes smooth decarboxylation to yield the 
monocarboxylic acid : 

Heat 

C,H3«CH{C00H)2-^ CH3CH2CH2CH5.CH2COOH 

n-Caproic acid 

If only the monocarboxylic acid is required, the ester after hydrolysis with 
potasli may be strongly acidified with sulphuric acid and the mixture heated 
under reflux ; the mineral acid promotes decarboxylation at a temperature 
just above 100®. The net result is the replacement of the halogen atom of 
the alkyl halide by —CH 2 COOH ; thus in the above example : 

ilatoaic est^r 

(CHaCHaCHaCHglBr-- {CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 )CH 2 COOH 

syntbesu 

The monosubstituted malonic ester still possesses an activated hydrogen 
atom in its CH group ; it can be converted into a sodio derivative (the anion 
is likewise mcsomeric) and this caused to react with an alkyl halide to give a 
C-disiibstitutcd malonic ester. The procedure may accordingly be employed 
for the syntliesis of dialkylmalonic and dialkylacetic acids ; 

RCH(COOC;H5)a . ]Sra~^[RC(COOC;H5)a]- — . RR'(COOC2H5), 

. RR'(C 00 H )2 . RR'CHCOOH + COj 

Where R and R' are identical, the dialkylmalonic ester may be prepared in 
one operation by treating 1 mol of ethyl malonate with 2 mols each of sodium 
ethoxido and the alkyl halide (usually bromide or iodide). 

Ethyl cyanoacetate (Section 111,131) is sometimes preferable to diethyl 
malonate for the s)mthesis of acids. It forms a sodio derivative with sodium 
ethoxide : 

NC—CH2—COOC2H6 + Na+ + OC2H5 Na+[NC—CH—COOCgHj- + 

C 2 H 5 OH 

The anion is mesomeric (or is a resonance hybrid) : 

O-N O- 

^ IK I 

NC—CH-*-C—OC2H5 NC—CH = C—OCjHfi 

Alkylation of the sodio derivative affords the C-substituted cyanoacetic ester, 
which when heated with dilute acid gives the mono-substituted acetic acid. 

CHj—COOC2H5 RCH—COOC.H. . RCH,—COOH + CO, 

j :RX I " hydrolysis * 

CN CN 

111.153. DIETHYL MALONATE 

Carry out this preparation in the fume cupboard. Dissolve 100 g. of 
chloroacetic acid (Section III,125), contained in a large porcelain basin 
or casserole, in 200 ml. of water. Warm the solution to about 60°, iising 
a 200® thermometer as a stirring rod. Introduce 90 g. of pure, powdered 
sodium bicarbonate in small quantities at a time with stirring : maintain 
the temperature at 60-60® until effervescence ceases. Now add 80 g. of 
pure, finely-powdered potassium cyanide (or an equivalent quantity of 
sodium cyanide), stir the mixture without further warming until the 
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somewhat vigorous reaction is complete. Evaporate the solution, 
preferably on an electrically lieated hot plate, with vigorous and con¬ 
stant stirring, until the temperatiu-e rises to 130-135®. Protect the hand 
by a glove during this operation ; arrange that the glass window of the 
fume cupboard is between the dish and the face during the period of 
heating. Stir the mass occasional!}' whilst the mixture cools and, 
immediately it solidifies, break up the solid mass coarsely in a mortar 
and transfer it to a l-litre round-bottomed flask. Add 40 ml. of absolute 
ethyl alcohol and attach a reflux condenser to the flask. Introduce 
through the condenser during 10 minutes in small portions and with 
frequent shaking, a cold mixture of ICO ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol and 
160 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid ; some hydrogen chloride may be 
evolved during the final stages of the addition. Heat the flask on a water 
bath for 1 hour. Cool rapidly under the tap with shaking to prevent 
the formation of a solid mass of crystals. Add 200 ml. of water, filter at 
the pump, w'ash the undissolved salts w ith about 75 ml. of ether, shake 
up w'ith the filtrate and transfer to a separatory funnel. Separate the 
upper layer, and extract the aqueous solution twice with 50 ml. portions 
of ether. Place the combined ethereal extracts in a separatory funnel 
and shake cautiously with concentrated sodium carbonate solution until 
the latter remains alkaline and no more carbon dioxide is evolved. Dry 
the ethereal solution over anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate. 

Remove the ether using the apparatus showm in Fig. II, 13, 4 except 
that a 200 ml. Claisen flask replaces the distilling flask depicted in the 
diagram. Distil the residual ester under diminished pressure (Fig. 11,20, 1) 
and collect the ethyl malonate at 92-94716 mm. The yield is 105 g. 

The b.p. under atmospheric pressure is 198-199®, but is attended by 
slight decomposition. 

III.154. ETHYL n-BUTYLMALONATE 

Prepare a solution of sodium ethoxide from 34*5 g. of clean sodium 
and l-litre of “ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47,5) (1) in a 2-litre 
three-necked flask following the experimental conditions given under 
Ethyl n-Propylacetoacetate. (Section 111,152) (2). When the sodium 
ethoxide solution, which is vigorously stirred, has cooled to about 50°, 
add 247'5 g. (234*5 ml.) of redistilled diethyl malonate slowly through 
the separatory funnel ; to the resulting clear solution introduce gradually 
(60-90 minutes) 205*5 g. (161*5 ml.) of redistilled n-butyl bromide 
(Sections 111,35 and 111,37). Reaction occurs almost immediately 
and much heat is evolved ; if the reaction becomes violent, cool the flask 
by directing a stream of cold w'ater over it. Reflux the reaction mixture 
on a water bath until it is neutral to moist litmus (about 2 hours). 
Connect the flask by means of a wide delivery tube to a condenser set 
for distillation (compare Fig. 77, 47, 1 but with a mercury-sealed stirrer 
in the central neck) and distil off as much of the alcohol as possible (about 
600 ml.) by heating on a water bath. Cool the contents of the flask to 
about 20®, add 600 ml. of w'ater and shake well. Separate the upper 
layer of crude ester, dry it wdth anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and 
distil from a Claisen flask under reduced pressure (Fig. 11,20, 1). A low' 
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boiling point fraction passes over first, followed by ethyl n-butylmalonate 
at 130-135'’/20 mm. The yield is 285 g. The distillation may also be 
conducted under normal pressure ; the b.p. of the ester is 235-240®. 

Notes. 

(1) With commercial absolute ethyl alcohol, the yield is reduced to about 225 g. 

(2) The preparation may be carried out on one third of the above scale in a 
1 -litre flask with hand shaking replacing mechanical stirring. The yield is slightly 
lower. 

Cognate Preparation 

Ethyl n-propylmalonate. Use 34 • 5 g, of sodium and 345 g. (440 ml.) 
of “ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol, 240 g. (227*5 ml.) of ethyl malonate and 
185 g. (136*5 ml.) of n-propyl bromide (Section 111,55). The yield of 
ethyl w-propylmalonate, b.p. 218-225°, mainly 219*5-221*5°, is 220 g. 


111,155. n-GAPROIG AGIO {from Ethyl n-Bulylmalonate) 

Into a 2-litre, three-necked flask, fitted with a separatory funnel, 
a mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser, place a hot solution of 200 g. 
of potassium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water. Stir the solution and add 
slowly 200 g. of ethyl n-butylmalonate (Section 111,154). A vigorous 
reaction occurs and the solution refluxes. When all the ester has been 
added, boil the solution gently for 2-3 hours, i.e., imtil hydrolysis is 
complete : a test portion should dissolve completely in water. Dilute 
with 200 ml. of water and distil off 200 ml. of liquid in order to ensure 
the complete removal of the alcohol formed in the hydrolysis (1) ; it is 
best to coimect the flask by means of a wide delivery tube to a condenser 
set for downward distillation (compare Fig. //, 47, 1 but with a mercury- 
sealed stirrer in the centre neck). Replace the separatory funnel and the 
reflux condenser. 

To the cold residue in the flask add, through the separatory funnel, 
a cold solution of 320 g. (174 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in 450 ml. 
of water : add the acid slowly with stirring in order to prevent excessive 
foaming. The solution becomes hot. Reflux the mixture for 3-4 hours 
and allow to cool. Separate the upper layer of the organic acid and 
extract the aqueous portion with four 150 ml. portions of benzene (2). 
Combine the acid layer with the benzene extracts, wash it with 26 ml. 
of water, and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil off the 
benzene through a short fractionating column until the vapours reach a 
temperature of about 100°. Transfer the residue to a Claisen flask with 
a fractionating side arm (the latter should be well lagged and, preferably, 
electrically heated) and distil from an air bath. Collect the n-caproic 
acid at 200-206°. The yield is 80 g. 

If desired, the distillation may be conducted under reduced pres- 
sure. The boiling points under various pressures are 99710 mm. and 
111 /20 mm.; a 3° fraction should be collected. 


Notes. 

IS essential to remove the alcohol completely, otherwise some ethyl n- 
capro^, b.p. 168 , is formed which will contaminate the final product. 

^ ® continuous extraction apparatus U.g. 
^ employed. Ether may also be used as the solvent. 
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Cognate Preparations 

n-Valeric acid. Ethyl 7i-propy]malonate (Section 111,156) may be 
similarly converted into ^-valeric acid, b.p. 183-185° (compare Sec¬ 
tions 111,83 and 111,84) ; the yield is 75 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Pelargonic acid (n-Nonoic acid), CH 3 (CH 2 ) 7 COOH. Equip a 1-litre, 
three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, a mercury-sealed stirrer, a 
dropping funnel and a thermometer. Place 23 g. of sodium, cut in small 
pieces, in the flask, and add 600 ml. of anhydrous n-but}’! alcohol (1) in 
two or three portions : follow the experimental details given in Sec¬ 
tion 111,152 for the preparation of a solution of sodium ethoxide. When 
the sodium has reacted completely, allow the solution to cool to 70-80° 
and add 160 g. (152 ml.) of redistilled ethyl malonate rapidly and with 
stirring. Heat the solution to 80-90°. and place 182-5 g. (160 ml.) of 
w-heptyl bromide (compare experimental details in Section 111,37) in the 
dropping funnel. Add the bromide slowly at first until precipitation of 
sodium bromide commences, and subsequentl 3 ' such a rate that the 
w-but}'! alcohol refluxes gently. Reflux the mixture until it is neutral to 
moist litmus (about 1 hour). 

Transfer the entire reaction mixture, including the precipitated sodium 
bromide and the small volume of water used to rinse the reaction flask, 
to a 3-htre flask. Add a solution of 140 g. of pure potassium hj’^droxide 
in an equal quantity of water slowly and with shaking. Attach a reflux 
condenser to the flask, introduce a few fragments of porous porcelain and 
heat the mixture cautiously, with occasional shaking, until refluxing 
commences. Heat to gentle refluxing until hydrolj'sis is complete (about 
6 hours, i.e., until a test portion is completelj^ miscible with excess of water). 
Immediately equip the flask for steam distillation as in Fig. II, 41, 3 and 
steam distil the mixture until no more w-butyl alcohol passes over. 
Ti’eat the residue cautiously with 270 ml. of concentrated hj^drochloric 
acid whilst shaking gently, and reflux the mixture for 1 hour ; if sodium 
chloride separates as a solid cake, take care during the heating that the 
flask does not crack. When cold, transfer the mixture to a separatory 
funnel and remove the oil to a 750 ml. round-bottomed flask. Heat it 
under an air-cooled reflux condenser in an oil bath at 180° until the 
evolution of carbon dioxide ceases (about 2 hours) (2). Decant the oil 
into a CJlaisen flask ^^dth fractionating side arm (the latter should be well 
lagged) and distil under reduced pressure. Collect the pelargonic acid at 
140-142°/12 mm. The yield is 115 g. 

CH2(C00C2H6)2 + + C4H9«ONa —^ 

C7Hi 6«CH(COOC2H5)2 + C4H9«0H -1- NaBr 

KOH HCl. 

C7H,6«CH(C00C2H6)2 —^ C7Hib«CH(COOK)2 —- 

beat 

C,Hi5“CH2COOH + CO 2 

Notes. 

(1) This is conveniently prepared by drying commercial n-butyl alcohol with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous calcium sulphate, distilling through 
a column, and collecting the fraction, b.p. 117-118*. 

(2) An additional small quantity of pelargonic acid may be obtained by treating 
the solid residue with 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
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111,156. n-PROPYLMALONIC ACID 

Dissolve 156 g. of pure potassium hydroxide in 156 ml. of water in a 
1 • 5 litre round-bottomed flask and add 500 ml. of rectified spirit to 
produce a homogeneous solution. Introduce 220 g. of ethyl 7i-propyl- 
nialonnte (Section 111,154) slowly and with shaking. Attach a vertical 
double surface condenser and reflux the mixture for 3 hours ; hydrolysis 
is then comi)lete, i.e., a test portion dissolves completely in excess of 
V ater. Distil off as much alcohol as possible on a water bath, and dissolve 
the residue in a comparatively small volume of water. Cool the solution 
in a large beaker surrounded by ice ; add dilute sulphuric acid slowly 
from a suitably supported dropping funnel, whilst stirring vigorously 
with a mechanical stirrer, until the solution is acid to Congo red paper. 
Extract the solution with three 150 ml. portions of ether, dry the ethereal 
extract with anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate, and distil off 
the ether on a water bath. Spread the syrupy residue in thin layers upon 
large clock glasses (1) ; after 2-3 days, ^ter off the crystals at the pump, 
using light petroleum, b.p. 40-60*^, to facilitate the transfer from the 
clock glasses to the sintered glass filter funnel. Spread the crystals on 
a porous tile to remove traces of oily impurities ; the crude n-propyl- 
malonic acid has m.p. 95-96®. Spread the filtrate and washings on large 
clock glasses as before and filter off the solid which crystallises after 1 day. 
Repeat the process until no further crystals are obtained. Recrystallise 
all the crystals from hot benzene. The yield of pure n-propyhnalonic 
acid, m.p. 96°, is 110 g. 

Note. 

(1) An alternative procedure is to leave the syrupy residue in a vacuum 
desiccator over anhydrous calcium chloride and silica gel, and to filter off the 
successive crops of crystals as they separate. These are washed with light petro¬ 
leum, b.p. 40-60®, spread on a porous tile and recrystallised. 

Cognate Prepaeations 

n-Butylmalonic acid. This acid may be similarly prepared from 
Ethyl n-Butylmalonate (Section 111,154) and melts at 102° after recrystal¬ 
lisation from benzene. 
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SOME ALIPHATIC DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

Malonic acid may be prepared from chloroacetic acid by the following series 
ot reactions (compare Diethyl Malonate, Section 111,153) 


CICH^COOH ClCH.COONa 


NaCN or 

-^ ONCH aCOOXa 

KCN ^ 


uydrolyaiB,_ Cad, jjp. 

aq" ‘^^^2(COONa)2 -> CH2(COO)2Ca -. CH2(COOH)2 

Glutaric acid (« = 3), pimelic acid {n = 5) and suberic acid (n = 6) may 
be obtained from the corresponding dibromides. These are converted by 
aqueous - alcoholic potassium or sodium cyanide into the dinitriles, and 
the latter are smoothly hydrolysed by 50 per cent, sulphuric acid into the 
dicarboxylic acids ; 


BrCCH^l^Br NC(CH2)„CN HOOC(CH2),COOH + (NH.l^SO^ 

Trimethylene dibromide (Section 111,35) is easily prepared from commercial 
trunethylene glycol, whilst hexamethylene dibromide (1 ; 6-dibromohexane) is 
obtained by the red P - Br^ reaction upon the glycol; 1 : 6-hexanediol is prepared 
by the reduction of diethyl adipute (sodium and alcohol j litiiium aluminium 
hydride; or copper-chromium oxide and hydrogen under pressure). Penta- 
methylene dibromide (1 :5-dibromopentane) is readily produced by the red 
P • Brg method from the commercially available 1 :5 pentanediol or tetra- 
hydropyran (Section 111,37). Pentamethylene dibromide is also formed by 
the action of phosphorus pentabromide upon benzoyl piperidine (I) (from 
benzoyl chloride and piperidine) : 

NaOU 

+ C^HsCOCl -► C,Hi„NCOC,H 5 (I) + NaCl + H,0 



CHj NCOCeHj 



PBr, 

■ ■■ ■ > 



+ CeH.CN (II) + POBrs 


The benzonitrile (II) is removed by treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

The oxidation of eyeZopentanone (Section III.73) with dilute nitric acid 
gives glutaric acid accompanied by some succinic acid ; the latter is removed 
as the sparingly-soluble barium salt: 


OH 2 —CH2\ 

I 

OH.—CH,/ 


Dilota 


HNO. 


CH 2 C 00 H 


CHoCOOH 


H 2 CH 2 COOH 


+ 


CH.COOH 


Adipic acid is conveniently prepared by the oxidation of cycZohexanol (or 
eyeZohexanone) with concentrated or with 50 per cent, nitric acid ; 


H 


/CH 2 —CH2^ 




Hj—CH 2 




CH(OH) 


Cone. 


HNO, 


H 


< 


CH 2 COOH 

CH 2 CH 2 COOH 


16 * 
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The preparation of as-dimethylsuccinic acid according to the following 
scheme has a number of points of interest : 

Piperidmo KCN 

(CHjj^CO + H2C(CN)C00C2H5 -► (CH3)2C=C(CN)COOC2 Hs —► 

Acetone Ethyl cyanoacetate Ethyl t^opropylidene cyanoacetate aq* 


(CHalgC—CH(CN)C00C2H5 



Cone. 


—► 
UCI 


(CHgloC—CH(C00H)2 
COOH 




{CHjlaC—CHgCOOH 
COOH 

a^-Dimotliylsuccinic acid 

Tiie formation of ethyl iVopropylidene cyanoacetate is an example of the 
Knoevenagel reaction (sec Discussion before Section IV, 123). With higher 
ketones a mixture of ammonium acetate and acetic acid is an effective catalyst; 
the water formed is removed by azeotropic distillation with benzene. The 
essential step in the reaction with aqueous potassium cyanide is the addition of 
the C 3 ’anide ion to the p-end of the ap-double bond : 


CN” “ 

(CH3)jC=C(CN)COOC 2H5-► (CHojjC—C(CN)COOC jH5 



* 


CN 

(CHjlsO—CHfCNlCOOCzHg 



111,157. MALONIC ACID 

Conduct the preparation in the fume cupboard. Dissolve 250 g. of 
redistilled chloroacetic acid (Section 111,125) in 350 ml. of water con¬ 
tained in a 2*5 litre round-bottomed flask. Warm the solution to about 
60°, neutralise it bj* the cautious addition of 145 g. of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate in small portions ; cool the resulting solution to the laboratory 
temperature. Dissolve 150 g. of sodium cyanide powder (97-98 per cent. 
NaCN) in 375 nil. of water at 50-55°, cool to room temperature and add 
it to the sodium chloroacetate solution ; mix the solutions rapidly and 
cool in running water to prevent an appreciable rise in temperature. 
Wlien all the sodium cyanide solution has been introduced, allow the 
temperature to rise ; wlien it reaches 95°, add 100 ml. of ice water and 
repeat the addition, if necessary, until the temperature no longer rises (1). 
Heat the solution on a ^vater bath for an hour in order to complete the 
reaction. Cool tlie solution again to room temperature and slowly dis¬ 
solve 120 g. of solid sodium hydroxide in it. Heat the solution on a 
water bath for 4 horns. Evolution of ammonia commences at 60-70° and 
becomes more vigorous as the temperature rises (2). Slowly add a solution 
of 300 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride in 900 ml. of water at 40° to the 
hot sodium malonate solution ; mix the solutions well after each addition. 
Allow the mixture to stand for 24 hours in order to convert the initial 
cheese-like precipitate of calcium malonate into a coarsely crystalline 
form. Decant the supernatant solution and wash the solid by decanta¬ 
tion four times with 260 ml. portions of cold water. Filter at the pump, 
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suck the calcium malonate as dry as possible, and dry in the air or in an 
electncally-hcated oven at 40-50° ; the yield is 450 g. 

Place the dry calcium malonate in a 2-litre round-bottomed Mask, 
ft Inch IS surrounded by a freezing mixture of ice ami salt. Place 400 ml 
of alcohol-free ether (3) in the flask and stir the mixture vigorously with 
a mechanical stirrer. Add 450 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid (4) 
padually through a dropping funnel ft ith bent stem. Remove the ether 
layer, and extract the aqueous solution five times with 150 ml of ether 
Much more satisfactory extraction of the acid is achieved by the use of 
a continuous extmctor (Figs. 7/, 44, 1 and 77, 44, 2) and this procedure is 
recommended. Dry the ethereal solution with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate and distil off the ether on a water bath. The residue 
(malonic^acid) crystallises and, after drying in the air, melts between 132° 
and 134 according to the purity of the chloroacetic acid orif^inallv 
employed. The yield is 215 g. This acid is sufficiently pure for most 
purposes, but if it is required perfectly pure it may be crystallised from 
benzene - ether containing 5 per cent, of light petroleum (b p 60-80*^) • 
the m.p. of the pure acid is 136°. 

Notes. 

(1) If tho reaction is allowed to become too vigorous, hydrogen cyanide is 

liberated and some glycolato is formed. ^ ^ 

(2) Most of the ammonia is evolved in about 1 hour. The vapour should bo 

tested periodically for the presence of ammonia with mercurous nitrate paper.* 

If traces are still present after 3-4 hours, the solution should be steam distilled for 
mmutes. 

(3) If the ether contains alcohol, some esterification of the acid may occur durinc 

tJie extraction period. ® 

(4) One ml. of concentrated liydrochJoric acid is required for each cram of 

calcium malonate ; the volume should be adjusted in accordance with the viold 
of the calcium salt. ^ 


111,158. GLUTARIC ACID (from Trhnethylene Dicyanide) 

In a 2-litre round-bottomed flask, equipped ftdth a double surface 
condenser, place 60 g. of trimethylene dicyanide (Section 111,114) and 
900 g. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid (by weight). Reflux the mixture for 
10 hours and allow to cool. Saturate the solution with ammonium sul¬ 
phate and extract with four 150 ml. portions of ether ; dry the ethereal 
extracts with anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. Distil off the 
ether on a water bath ; the residual glutaric acid (69 g.) crystallises on 
cooling and has m.p. 97-97*5°. Upon recrystallisation from chloroform, 
or benzene, or benzene mixed with 10 per cent, by weight of ether the 
m.p. is 97*5-98°. 

Cognate Preparaitons 

Suberic acid. Prepare hexamethylene dibromide from hexamethy- 
lene glycol (Section 111,15) according to the procedure described in 
Section 111,35). Conveit the I : 6-dibromohexane, b.p. 114-1 15712 mm., 
into hexamethylene dicyanide, b.p. 178-180715 mm., by refluxing it with 
a 20-25 per cent, excess of aqueous - alcoholic sodium cyanide solution 
(compare Section 111,114), distilling off the liquid under diminished 

• See A. I. Vogel, A Text-Book oj Macro and Semimicro Qualitative Inorganic AnalyaU, 
Fourth Edition, 1954, Longraana, Green & Co. Ltd. 
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pressure wliilst heating on a water bath, adding water to the residue, and 
exhaustively extracting with ether: upon evaporating the ether, and 
distilling the residue under diminished pressure, the dinitrile is obtained. 

Heat a mixture of hexamethylene dicyanide with 15 times its weight 
of 60 per cent, sulphuric acid by weight under reflux for 10 hours. The 
acid crystallises out on cooling. Filter off the suberic acid upon a 
sintered glass funnel, and recrystallise it from acetone : m.p. 141—142®. 
The yield is 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Pimelic acid. This may be prepared from 1 : 5-pentanediol or tetra- 
hydropyran, through the dibromide (Sections 111,35 and 111,37) and 
dinitrile exactly as described for Suberic Acid. An alternative method for 
the preparation of 1 : 5-dibromopentane, together with full details of the 
subsequent steps, is given in the following Section. 

111,159. PIMELIC ACID (from Benzoyl Piperidine) 

Benzoyl piperidine. In a l-litre three-necked flask, equipped with a 
mechanical stirrer, separatory funnel and a thermometer, place 85 g. 
(99 ml.) of redistilled piperidine (b.p. 105-108®) and a solution of 53 g. 
of sodium hydroxide in 400 ml. of water. Stir the mixture and introduce 
during the course of 1 hour 140 g. (115*5 ml.) of redistilled benzoyl 
chloride : maintain the temperature at 35-40°, Cool to room temperature 
and extract the benzoyl piperidine with ether. Wash the ethereal solution 
with a little water to remove any dissolved sodium hydroxide, and dry 
with anhydrous potassium carbonate. Remove the ether on a water 
bath and distil the residue under diminished pressixre (Fig. JJ, 1). 
Collect the benzoyl piperidine at 184-186®/15 mm. ; it is an almost 
colourless viscous liquid and crystallises on standing in colourless needles 
m.p. 46®. The yield is 170 g. 

Pentamethylene dibromide (1 :5-Dibromopentane). Place 126 g. 
of benzoyl piperidine in a 500 ml. Claisen flask. Cool in ice and add 
182 g. (64 m .) of phosphorus tribromide (Section II,49,P). Introduce 
slowly, whilst the flask is cooled in ice, 121 g. (39 ml.) of dry bromine 
(Section 11,49,5) ; shake the flask after each addition of bromine. Con¬ 
nect the flask for distillation under reduced pressure (Fig. //, 20j 1). 
Heat the Claisen flask very gently in an air bath (Fig. //, 5, 3) for 30 
minutes and then distil so that the liquid passes over very slowly during 
1 hour. Remove the air bath and distil with a free flame until no more 
liquid passes over and a yellow solid (PBrg) collects in the condenser. 
Pour the distillate with vigorous stirring into 400 g. of crushed ice and 
allow to stand in order to decompose the phosphorus oxybromide (1). 
Dissolve the oil which separates in 600 ml. of light petroleum, b.p. 40- 
60® (2), which has previously been treated with small portions of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid until the latter remained colourless. Wash the 
extract with sodium carbonate solution until the latter remains alkaline 
then wash with a little water. Shake in a separatory funnel with 10 ml. 
portions of concentrated sulphuric acid until the acid remains practically 
colourless. Wash the light petroleum extract successively with water, 
sodium carbonate solution, and water, and dry with anhydrous calcium 
chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate. Remove the light petroleum 
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under atmospheric pressure and distil the residue under reduced pressure. 
Collect the pentamethylene dibromide at 98-100°/13 mm. The yield is 97 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The decomposition of tlie phospliorus oxybromide may also be conducted 
in a 1-litre tliree-necked flask cliarged with 400 g. of finely crushed ico and fittod 
with a reflux condenser and meclianical stirrer. 

(2) The following is a modification of tlie process described and gives quite 
satisfactory results. Wash the crude mixture of benzonitrilo ancl dibromopentane 
with sodium carbonate solution until the latter remains alkaline, and then with water. 
Distil it under reduced pressure and collect the fraction boiling up to I20°/18 inm. 
Dissolve this in twice its volume of light potroleuin, b.p. 40-60®, which lias 
previously been shaken with small volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid until 
the acid remains colourless. Shake the solution with 5 per cent, of its volume of 
concentrated sulpluiric acid, allow to settle, and run off the sulphuric acid layer ; 
repeat the extraction imtil the acid is colourless or almost colourless. Wash suc¬ 
cessively with water, sodium carbonate solution and water, dry over anhydrous 
calcium chloride or calcium sulphate, and distil off the solvent. Distil the residue 
under diminished pressure and collect the I : 5-dibromopentano at 98-100®/13 ram. 

Pentamethylene dicyanide (1 : 5-Dicyanopentane). In a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask, equipped with a reflux condenser, place a solution 
of 29 g. of potassium c^-anide (or the equivalent quantity of powdered 
sodium cyanide) in 30 ml. of warm water and add a solution of 45 g. of 
pentamethylene dibromide in 75 ml. of rectified spirit. Reflux the mix¬ 
ture on a water bath for 8 hours. Remove the solvent imder diminished 
pressure, using a water bath. Extract the residue 4-5 times with 100 ml. 
portions of ether, dry the combined etliereal extracts with anliydrous 
calcium chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate, and distil off the ether 
under atmospheric pressure. Distil the residue under diminished pressui'e 
and collect tlie pentamethylene dicyanide at 168-170®/15 mm. The 
yield is 18 g. 

Pimelic acid. Heat a mixtuie of 18 g. of pentamethylene dicyanide 
and 250 g. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid by weight in a 750 ml. round- 
bottomed flask under reflux for 9 hours. Most of the pimelic acid separ¬ 
ates from the cold reaction mixture. Filter off the crystalline acid upon 
a sintered glass funnel. Saturate the filtrate with ammonium sulphate 
and extract it with three 50 ml. portions of ether. Dissolve the residue 
on the filter (which is slightly discoloured, but is faiily pure pimelic 
acid) in the combined ethereal extracts, dry with anhydrous sodium or 
magnesium sulphate, and remove the ether by distillation. Recrystallise 
the residual solid acid from benzene containing 5 per cent, of ether. The 
yield of pure pimelic acid, m.p. 105-106°, is 22 g. 

111,160. GLUTARIG ACID {from cycXoPentarione) 

Fit a 3-litre round-bottomed flask with a long reflux condenser and a 
dropping funnel (1). Place a mixture of 400 ml. of concentrated nitric 
acid and 600 ml. of water in the flask and heat nearly to boiling. Allow 
100 g. (116 ml.) of eyeZopentanone (Section 111,73) to enter the hot acid 
dropwise, taldng care that the first few drops are acted upon by the acid, 
otherwise an explosion may occur ; the addition is complete in 1 hour. 
Much heat is evolved in the reaction so that the flame beneath the flask 
must be considerably lowered. Owing to the evolution of nitrous fumes, 
the reaction should be carried out in the fume cupboard or the fumes 
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should be passed into a water trap (Fig. //, 8, 1, c). Transfer to a large 
evaporating dish and evaporate the solution to dryness on a water bath : 
an oil is obtained, which solidifies on cooling (m.p. 80-85®) and consists 
of a mixture of glutaric acid {ca. 85 per cent.) and succinic acid (ca. 15 per 
cent.) (2). Dissolve the mixture in 100 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution (sp. gr. 0*88) and 100 ml. of water, boil to expel the excess of 
ammonia, and add a slight excess of 40 per cent, barium chloride solution. 
Filter off the precipitate of barium succinate. Strongly acidify the filtrate 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and extract with five 100 ml. portions of ether 
(or until no more glutaric acid is obtained upon evaporating the final ethereal 
extract) (3). Dry the combined ethereal extracts with anhydrous sodium 
or magnesium sulphate, and distil off the ether. Recrystallise the cold 
residue from benzene. The yield of pure glutaric acid, m.p. 97®, is 70 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The corks are badly attacked by the nitric acid and must be renewed in each 
run. An asbestos stopper, prepared as described in Section III, 161, can be used 
repeatedly. 

(2) An alternative method of separation consists in treating the dry residue 
several times with a warm mixture of benzene and ether. The residual solid (about 
20 g.) is moderately pure succinic acid, m.p. 183-184®. Upon evaporating the 
benzene - ether extract, and recrystallising the residue from chloroform or from 
benzene, about 70 g. of glutaric acid, m.p. 95-96®, are obtained. 

(3) A continuous extractor (Fig. //, 44, 2) gives the best results and is recom¬ 
mended. 

111,161. ADIPIC ACID 

Into a 3-htre three-necked fiask, fitted with a dropping funnel, a 
mechanical stirrer (1) and a long reflux condenser, place 1900 ml. (2700 g.) 
of concentrated nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-42. Since oxides of nitrogen are 
evolved in the subsequent oxidation, the reaction should be carried out 
in a fume cupboard, or the oxides of nitrogen are led by a tube from the 
top of the condenser to a water trap (Fig.//, 8, 1, c). Heat the nitric 
acid to boiling, set the stirrer in motion, add a few drops of cyc^ohexanol 
and make certain that these are acted upon by the acid before adding 
more ; an explosion may result if cyc^ohexanol is allowed to accumulate 
in the acid. Once the reaction has started, add 500 g. of cyclohex&no] 
through the dropping funnel at such a rate that all is introduced in 4^6 
hours ; if the addition of the secondary alcohol is too slow, the corks (2), 
which are attacked by nitrous fumes, may have to be replaced before 
the operation is complete. Keep the reaction mixture at the boiling 
point during the addition of the cyc?ohexanol and for a further period of 
about 15 minutes in order to complete the oxidation. Pour the warm 
reaction mixture into a beaker ; upon cooling, the adipic acid crystallises. 
Filter on a large sintered glass funnel, and wash with 200 ml. of cold 
water. Recryatallise the crude acid from 700 ml. of concentrated nitric 
acid ; filter and wash as above. The yield of recrystallised adipic acid, 
m.p. 152®, is 400 g. (3). 

Notes 

(1) If mechanical sturing is omitted, a 5 or 6 litre flask should be used. Here it 
is essential that the mixture be vigorously boiled. 

(2) Corks are badly attacked and must bo renewed in each run. It is preferable 
to employ asbestos - sodium silicate stoppers, which can be used repeatedly, 
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and are p^pared as follows. Cut tlun asbestos paper in strips about 2-5 cm. wide 
moisten these with water glass solution, and wind tho strips round the end of 
a condenser, etc., until a stopper of the correct size is formed. Assemble the 

stop]>er3 with water glass, and allow to harden overnight. 

{6) Iho scale of this preparation may be considerably reduced, if desired, bv 
obvious rnodincfltions of tho oppArfttus. 


III.162. as-DIMETHYLSUGGINIG AGIO 

Into a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a double surface 

condenser, place 50 g, (63 ml.) of pure, dry acetone, 50 g. (47 ml.) of ethyl 

cyanoacetate (Section 111,131) and 0-5 g. of piperidine. Allow to stand 

for 60 hours and heat on a water bath for 2 hours. Treat the cold reaction 

mixture with 100 ml. of ether, wash with dilute hydrochloric acid, then 

with water, and dry over anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. 

Distil under diminished pressure and collect the ethyl fsopropylidene 

cyanoacetate (ethyl a-cyano-pp-dimethylacrylate) at 114-116714 mm (1) 
The yield is 39 g. / -v /• 

Dissolve 20 g. of the cyano ester in 100 ml. of rectified spirit and add 
a solution of 19*2 g. of pure potassium cyanide in 40 ml. of water. Allow 
to stand for 48 hours, then distil off the alcohol on a water bath. Add a 
large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heat under reflux for 
3 hours. Dilute with water, saturate the solution with ammonium sul¬ 
phate, and extract with four 75 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined 
ethereal extracts with anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate, and 
distil off the ether. RecrystaUise the residual acid from excess concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and dry in the air. The yield of pure as-dimethyl- 
succinic acid, m.p. 141-142°, is 12 g. 

Note. 

(1) Higher (including cycloaliphatic) ketones may be condensed with ethyl 
cyanoacetate under tho following conditions. Mix 0-60 mol of ethyl cyanoacetate, 
0'55—0*70 mol of the kotone, 0*02 mol of piperidine and 50 ml. of dry benzene^ 
and heat under reflux for 12-24 hours in an apparatus incorporating an automatic 
water separator (Fig. JII, 126, 1 ; compare Fig. HI, 67, 2). Piperidine may be 
replaced by a catalyst composed of 7*7 g. (0* 1 mol) of ammonium acetate and 24 g. 
(0-4 mol) of glacial acetic acid. Wash the cold reaction mixture with tlireo 25 ml. 
portions of 10 per cent, sodium chloride solution, and remove the benzene on a 
water bath under reduced pressure. Transfer the residue to a 1-litre bottle con¬ 
taining a solution of 65 g. of sodium bisulphite in 250 ml. of water and shake mechani¬ 
cally for 2—6 hours. Dilute the turbid solution, which contains the sodium bisulphite 
addition compound, with 400 ml. of water, and extract the ethyl cyanoacetate 
with three 50 ml. portions of benzene. Cool the bisulphite solution in ice, and add 
dropwise, with mechanical stirring, an ice-cold solution of 28 g. of sodium hydroxide 
in 110 ml. of water. Extract the regenerated unsaturated ester at once with four 
25 ml. portions of benzene, wash the extracts with 60 ml. of 1 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Filter and distil from a 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm under reduced pressure ; the benzene 
may bo conviently removed by distilling at atmospheric pressure until the 
temperature rises to 90®. Diethyl ketone yields ethyl a-cyano-p[3-diethylacrylate 
(ethyl (l-ethylpropyUdene)-cyanoacetatej, b.p. 123-125®/12 nxra. or 96-97®/3 mm.; 
di-n-propyl kotone gives ethyl a-cyano-3(3-di-n-propylacrylate {ethyl (1-propyl- 
butylidene)-cyanoacetate}, b.p. 136-137711 mm. or 116-117®/4 mm. The yield 
is 60-70 per cent. 

The appropriate succinic acid can be prepared by condensation of the unsaturated 
cyano ester with alcoholic potassium cyanide. 
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ALIPHATIC SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 

Mercaptans (or thio-alcohols or thiols), the sulphur analogues of the 
alcohols, ■were formerly prepared by the interaction of an alkyl halide and 
sodium hydrosulphide in alcoholic solution : 

RBr + NaSH —> RSH + NaBr 


A better method involves the interaction of an alkyl bromide and thiourea to 
form an alkyl t 50 -thiourea, followed by hydrolysis of the latter with sodium 
hydroxide solution, for example : 


NH 2 

/ 

CfiHigaBr -h S=C—NH2 

n-Hexyl bromide 


( 


NH 




+ 


Br 


S—C—NH,, 

n-Hexyl t«o>thiourea hydrobromide 
or n>HoxyI t«o-thiuronium bromide 


2- 


Ic«Hi3^s 


NH 2 

y 

C—NH2 


+ 


Br" 4 - 2 NaOH 
—^ 2C6 Hi3«SH + 2 NaBr + 2H2O -f- C2H4N4 

n-Hexyl mercaptan Dicyanodiamide 


The lower members have remarkably disagreeable odours, but the offensive 
odour diminishes with increasing carbon content until it almost disappears at 
about CioHgi^SH, n*dodecyl (lauryl) mercaptan. 

The alkyl sulphides or thioethers, the sulphur analogues of the ethers, are 
conveniently obtained by boiling alkyl halides with anhydrous sodium sulphide 
in alcoholic solution, for example : 


2C3H7aBr + Na^S 

n-Propyl bromide 

2CgHi3«Br + NagS 

n*Hexyl bromide 


• (CgH^aijS -H 2 NaBr 

n-Propyl sulphide 

. (C4Hi 3«)2S -h 2 NaBr 

rt'Hexyl sulphide 


The dialkyl disulphides may be prepared by the oxidation of an alkaline 
solution of a mercaptan with iodine, for example : 


2C2H5SNa + Ig —► (C2H5)2S2 + 2 NaI 

2C4Hj,aSNa -f I2 —I- + 2 NaI 


Di-n-butyl disulphide 


Xanthates (or xanthogenates), e.^., CS(OR)SK, are formed by the reaction 
between carbon disulphide and an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 
for example : 

S=C=S+K0C2H6 —^ S=C(SK)OC2Hb 

Potassium ethyl xanthogenate 


The xanthates react with alkyl halides to give the di-esters of dithiocarbonic 
acid {0=C(SH)2 ^S=C(SH) 0 H}, for example : 

S=C(SK) 0 C,H 5 + CjHJ S =C(SC,H5 )OCjH6 + KI 

Potassium ethyl xanthate Ethyl S-ethyl xanthate 

S=C(SK OCjHj + CiH,®! —► S=C(SC4H,«)OCjH5 + KI 

n*ButyI iodide Bthyl S*n*butyl xantbato 
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111,163. n-HEXYL MERCAPTAN (n-HEXYL THIOL) 

Into a 500 ml. bolt-head or three-necked flask, equipped with a 
glycerine-sealed stirrer (Fig.//, 7. 10) and a reflu.K condenser, place 
6--5 g. (53-0 ml.) of n-hexyl bromide (Section 111,37) and a solution of 
38 g. of thiourea (Section 111,134) in 25 ml. of water. Connect a tube 
irom the top of the condenser leading to an inverted funnel (Fig. //, 5, l,«) 
just immersed in potassium permanganate solution in order to prevent 
the escape of unpleasant odours. Stir the mixture vigorously and heat 
under reflux for 2 hours ; the mixture becomes homogeneous after about 
30 minutes and the additional heating ensures the completeness of tlie 
reaction. Add a solution of 30 g. of sodium hydroxide in 300 ml. of water 
and reflux, with stirring, for a further 2 hours ; during this period the 
mercaptan separates since it is largely insoluble in the allcaline medium. 
Allow to cool and separate the upper layer of almost pure n-hexyl nier- 
captan (35 g.). Acidify the aqueous layer with a cold solution of 7 ml 
of concentrated sulphuric acid in 50 ml. of water, and extract it with 
75 ml, of ether. Combine the ethereal extract with the crude thiol, dry 
with anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate, and remove the ether on 
a water bath. Distil the residue using an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) and 
collect the w-hexyl mercaptan at 150-152^. The yield is 37*5 g. ’ 


Cognate Preparation 

n-Butyl mercaptan. Use 51 g. (40 ml.) of n-butyl bromide (Sec¬ 
tions 111,35 and 111,37), 38 g. of thiourea and 25 ml. of water. Reflux, 
with stirring, for 3 hours ; the mixture becomes homogeneous after 1 hour! 
Allow to cool and separate the upper layer of the mercaptan {A). Acidify 
the aqueous layer with a cold solution of 7 ml. of concentrated sulpliuric 
acid in 50 ml. of water, cool and saturate with salt ; remove the upper 
layer of n-butyl mercaptan {B) and combine it with {A). Extract the 
aqueous liquid with 75 ml. of ether, dry the ethereal extract with anhy¬ 
drous sodium or calcium sulphate, and distil off the ether from a water 
bath through a fractionating column (compare Fig. II, 15, 3). Combine 
the residue with {A) and {B), and distil. Collect the n-butyl mercaptan 
at 97-99°. The yield is 24 g. 

General remarks on the preparation of mercaptans. The above method is 
of quite general application. If the bromide is inexpensive, the extraction with 
ether may be omitted, thus rendering the preparation of thiols a comparatively 
easy and not unduly unpleasant operation. The following mercaptans may be 
prepared in jdelds of the same order as those for n-butyl and n-hexyl mercaptans : 
ethyl, b.p. 35-36* ; n-propyl, b.p. 66-67* ; isopropyl, b.p. 51-52* ; Tsobutyk 
b.p. 87-88*; n-amyl, b.p. 124-125*; n-heptyl, b.p. 175-176*; n-octyl, b.p. 198^ 
200* or 98-100°/22 mm. ; n-nonyl, b.p. 220-222* or 98-100*/15 mm. ; n-decyl, 
b.p. 96-97®/5 mm. or 114*/13 mm. ; n-undecyl, b.p. 103-104*/3 mm. ; n-dodecyk 
b.p. lll-112*/3 mm. or 153-155*/24 ram. ; n-tetradecyl, b.p, 176-180*/22 mm. ; 
benzyl, b.p. 195*. 


111,164. DI-n-PROPYL SULPHIDE 

Place 56 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous sodium sulphide (“ fused ” 
sodium sulphide) and 100 ml. of rectified spirit in a 600 ml. round- 
bottomed flask equipped with a reflux condenser. To the boiling mixture 
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add 40 g. (34 ml.) of n-propyl bromide (Section 111,35) slowly and reflux 
for 6 hours. Distil off the alcohol on a water bath, and add a large 
excess of water to the distillate. Separate the upper layer of crude 
sulphide, wash it with three 40 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, then with water until the washings are neutral, and dry over 
anhydrous ealcium chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate. Distil from 
a 60 ml. Claisen flask and collect the n-propyl sulphide at 141-143°. The 
yield is 20 g. If the sulphide is required perfectly pure, it should be 
redistilled from a little sodium. 

Cognate Preparation 

Di-n-hexyl sulphide. Use 83 g. (71 ml.) of n-hexyl bromide (Sec¬ 
tion 111,37), 66 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous sodium sulphide and 
100 ml. of rectified spirit. Reflux on a water bath for 20 hours. Distil 
off the alcohol from a water bath ; very little sulphide is obtained upon 
adding excess of water to the distillate. Add excess of water to the 
residue in the flask and separate the upper layer of crude n-hexyl sulphide. 
Purify as for n-propyl sulphide, but distil under reduced pressure. 
Collect the n-hexyl sulphide at 113-114°/4 mm. The yield is 45 g. 

111,165. DIETHYL DISULPHIDE 

Fit a 600 ml. three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer and a double 
surface condenser. Cool the flask in ice, introduce 38*5 g. (46 ml.) of 
ethyl mercaptan and 175 ml. of 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and stir the mixture. When all the mercaptan has reacted, add with 
constant stirring, 67*5 g. of iodine gradually (during about 2 hours) by 
momentarily removing the rubber stopper from the third neck of the 
flask and replacing it immediately the iodine has been introduced. After 
each addition the iodine gradually disappears and an oily layer forms on 
the surface of the liquid. Stir the mixture (1) for a further 2*5 hours 
and allow to stand for 2 hours : transfer to a separatory funnel. Remove 
the colourless upper layer and extract the aqueous layer with ether. 
Combine the ethereal extract with the upper layer, wash it with one third 
of its volume of 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then twice with 
water, partially dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride, and remove 
the ether on a water bath. The resulting colourless liquid usually has a 
slight odour of mercaptan. Wash it three times with one third of its 
volume of 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, followed by water until 
free from alkah, and then dry with anhydrous calcium chloride or anhy¬ 
drous calcium sulphate. Distil, using an air bath, and collect the diethyl 
disulphide at 151-162°. The yield is 27 g. 

Note. 

(1) The mixture should be colourless, otherwise difficulty will bo experienced 
in the subsequent purification of the product. If the reaction mixture is coloured 
by iodine (duo to volatilisation of some of the mercaptan), add just sufficient ethyl 
mercaptan to decolourise it. 

Cognate Preparation 

Di-n-butyl disulphide. Use 46 g. (63*5 ml.) of 7 i-butyl mercaptan 
(Section 111,163), 136 ml. of 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 
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iodine may be dissolved in 40 per cent, potassium 
iodide solution, if desired. Wash the colourless upper layer (see Note 1 
above) tliree times with one third of its volume of 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution, then with water until free from alkali, dry over 
anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous calcium sulphate, and distil 
i^der reduced pressure. CoUect the di-7i-butyl disulphide at 84^3 mm. 
ihe yield is 35 g. The b.p. under atmospheric pressure is 230-231°, 

111.166. POTASSIUM ETHYL XANTHATE 

Into a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, fitted with a reflux condenser 
place 42 g of potassium hydroxide pellets and 120 g. (152 ml.) of absolute 
ethyl alcohol. Heat under reflux for 1 hour. Allow to cool and decant 
the hquid from the residual solid into another dry 500 ml. flask ; add 
57 g. (45 ml.) of A.R. carbon disulphide slowly and with constant shaking. 
Filter the resulting almost solid mass, after cooling in ice, on a sintered 
glass funnel at the pump, and wash it with two 25 mb portions of ether 
(sp. gr. 0-720), followed by 25 ml. of anhydrous ether. Dry the pota.ssium 
ethyl xanthate in a vacuum desiccator over silica gel. The yield is 74 g 

If desired, it may be recrystallised from absolute ethyl alcohol, but this 
is usually unnecessary. 

Cognate Pjrepabation 

Potassium n-butyl xanthate. Use 100 g. (123-5 ml.) of dry w-butyl 
alcohol, 18 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets, and 36 g. (28-5 ml.) of A.R. 
carbon disulphide. The yield of pure, dry potassium w-butyl xanthate 
CS(0C4H9«)SK, is 42 g. 


111,167. ETHYL S-ETHYL XANTHATE 

Place 32 g. of potassium ethyl xanthate (Section 111,166) and 50 ml. 
of absolute ethyl alcohol in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask provided with 
a double surface condenser. Add 32 g. (16-6 ml.) of ethyl iodide. No 
reaction appears to take place in the cold. Heat on a water bath for 
3 hours ; a reaction sets in within 16 minutes and the yellow reaction 
mixture becomes white owing to the separation of potassium iodide. 
Add about 150 ml. of water, separate the lower layer, and wash it with 
water. Dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous calcium 
sulphate and distil from a 50 ml. Claisen flask. CoUect the ethyl S-ethyl 
xanthate at 196-198®, The yield is 23 g. 


Cognate Preparation 

Ethyl S-n-butyl xanthate. Use 32 g. of potassium ethyl xanthate, 
37 g. (23 ml.) of w-butyl iodide (Section 111,40} and 60 ml. of absolute 
ethyl alcohol. Reflux on a water bath for 3 hours. Pour into 150 ml. of 
water, saturate with salt (in order to facilitate the separation of the upper 
layer), remove the upper xanthate layer, wash it once with 25 ml. of 
saturated salt solution, and dry with anhydrous calcium chloride or 
anhydrous calcium sulphate. Distil from a 50 ml. Claisen flask under 
reduced pressure. CoUect the pale yeUow ethyl S-n-butyl xanthate at 
90-91°/4 mm. The yield is 34 g. 
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Preparation of the sulphones. Dissolve the 2 ; 4-dinitiopheiiyI-s(ilpliirIe 
in the muumum volume of warm glacial acetic acid and add 3 ])er cent, 
potassium permanganate solution with shaking as fast as decolourisation 
occm*s. Use a 50 per cent, excess of i)otassium permanganate : if the 
sulphide tends to precipitate, add more acetic acid. Just decolourise 
the solution with sulphur dioxide (or with sodium bisulphite or alcohol) 
and add 2-3 volumes of crushed ice. Filter off the sulphone dry and 
recr3^stallise from alcohol. 

2. 3 : S-Dinitrothiobenzoates. Mercaptans react with 3 ; 5-dinitro- 
benzoyl chloride in the presence of pyridine as a catalyst to yield 3 : 5-di- 
nitrothiobenzoates : 


C.H.N 


O.Nv 

^^COCl + RSH 

NO, 



COSR + HCl 


Mix 0-2 g. of 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride, 6 drops of the mercaptan 
and 1-3 drops of pjn-idine in a test-tube, and heat the mixture in a beaker 
of boiling water until fumes of hj^drogen chloride cease to appear (15-30 
minutes). Add a few drops of water, followed by a drop or two of pyridine 
to eliminate the excess of the reagent. The product solidifies upon stirring 

with a glass rod. Add water, filter, and recrystallise from dilute alcohol 
or dilute acetic acid. 

The melting points of the derivatives of the more commonK^ occurring 
thiols are collected in Table 111,168. 
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TABLE 111,168. MERCAPTANS (THIOLS) 


Mercaptan (Tblol) 

B.P. 

M.P. 

2 ; 4-DlnItro- 
pbenyl- 
thloether 

2 :4-Dlnltro- 
pbenyl- 
sulphono 

3:6-Dlnitro- 
thio- 
benzoate 

RloUiyl 

6" 


128“ 

190“ 


Ethyl 

36 


115 

160 

62“ 

n-Propyl . 

67 

— 

81 

128 

52 

i«o-Propyl 

68 


95 

141 

84 

7i-13utyl 

97 

— 

66 

92 

49 

tJO'Butyl . 

88 


76 

106 

64 

n-Amyl 

126 

— 

80 

83 

40 

wo-Axnyl . 

117 


69 

95 

43 

1 n-Hoxyl 

161 


74 

97 


n-Heptyl . 

176 

1 

82 

101 

53 

' n-Octyl 

199 


78 

98 


n-Nonyl . 

220 


86 

92 


Ti-Decyl 

114713 


85 

93 


n-Dodecyl (lauryl) 

154®/24 


89 

101 


1 n-Hexadecyl (cetyl) . 


61^ 

91 

105 


Allyl 

90 

— 

72 

105 


1 ci/cioHoxyl 

169 


148 

172 

1 

Purfuryl . 

84*/65 


130 


1 

1 

Dimothylono di- (1) 

146 


248 



Trimethylone di- 

169 

■ ■ 

194 

_ 


Pontumethylene di- . 

123727 

— ■ 

170 



Hoxamothylcno di- 

' 119®/15 


218 

_ 


Phonyl (thioplienol) . 

169 


121 

161 

149 

o-Tliiocresol 

194 

15 

101 

155 


m-Thiocresol 

195 


91 

145 

_ 1 

p-Thiocrosol 

195 

44 

103 

190 


Benzyl 

194 


130 

183 

120 1 

a-Phenylothyl . 

105®/23 


90 

133 


1 a-Thionaphtho). 

161^/20 


176 


t 

1 3-Thionaphthol. 

162*/20 

81 

145 

_ 


t Diphenyl . 


111 

146 

170 


Thienyl 

166 


119 

143 

— 


(1) Ethylene dithioglyool 
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RESOLUTION OF A RACEMIC COMPOUND 


111,169. determination OF THE ROTATORY POWER 

When a beam of Ught is passed througli a crystal of Iceland spar, two 

tnX' vibrating in a plane which is perpendicular 

to the other. A Nicol prism is composed of two sections of Iceland spar 
so cut and again sealed with Canada balsam, that one of the rays^ is 
refracted to the side and absorbed so that aU the light which passes 
through IS vibrating in one plane only. The light is said to be plane 
polarized. If t^s polarized hght is examined by means of another Nicol 
prism, It wil be found that on rotating the latter, the field of view appears 
alternately hght and dark and the minimum of brightness follows the 
maximum as the prism is rotated through an angle of 90® : the field of 
view will appear dark when the axes of the two prisms are at right angles 
to one another. The prism by which the light is polarized is termed 

the polarizer, and the second prism, by which the light is examined is 
called the analyzer. 


If, when the field of view appears dark, a tube containing a solution 
ol cane sugar (sucrose) is placed between the two prisms, the field lights 
up ; one of the prisms must be turned through a certain angle a before 
the original dark field is restored. The solution of cane sugar has there¬ 
fore the power of turning or rotating the plane of polarized light through 
a certain angle, and is accordingly said to be optically active. Since the 
plane of vibration of polarized light may be rotated either clockwise or 
anti-clockwise, it is necessary to observe a convention regarding the sign 
of rotation. When, in order to obtain darkness, the analyzer has to be 
turned clockwise (Le., to the right), the opticaUy active substance is said 
to be dextro-rotatory ; it is laevo-rotatory when the analyzer must be 
rotated anti-clockwise (i.e., to the left). 

The obvious disadvantage of the above simple instrument (polarimeter) 
is the difficulty of determining the precise *‘end point” or the point of 
maximum darkness. The human eye is a poor judge of absolute intensities, 
but is capable of matching the intensities of two simultaneously viewed 
fields with great accuracy. For this reason all precision polarimeters are 
equipped with an optical device that divides the field into two or three 
adjacent parts (half-shadow or triple-shadow polarimeter) such that 
when the ‘‘end point ” is reached the sections of the field become of the 


same intensity. A very slight rotation of the analyzer will cause one 
part to become lighter and the other darker. The increase in sensitivity 
so attained is illustrated by the fact that an accuracy of at least i O-Ol® 
is easily obtained with the use of an ‘‘end point” device, whereas with 
the unaided eye the settings are no more accurate than d: 4-5®. 

A half-shadow polarimeter (Lippich type) * is illustrated diagram- 
matically in Fig.///, 169, 1. Here two polarized rays are pi’oduced by 
means of the main Nicol prism P and a small Nicol prism P '; the latter 


• For farther details and a description of tlie triple-shadow polarimeter, see text books 
of practical physical chemistry, for example, Daniels, Mathews and Williams, Experimental 
Phyeiwl Chemistry, 4th Edition, 1949, p. 34 (McGraw-Hill); Findlay and Kitchener, 
Practical Physical Chemistry, 1954, p. 180 (Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.). 
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covers half the field of the large polarizer P and its plane of polarization 
is slightly inclined to that of P. The angles between the planes of 
polarization may be altered by a slight rotation of the polarizer P. Upon 
rotating the analyzer Ay a position wall be found at which one beam will 
be completely, the other only partially, extinguished ; the one half of the 



field of view will therefore appear dark, while the other will still remain 
light (as in Fig.///, IdP, 2, a). Upon rotating the analyzer A still 
further, a second position will be found at which only the second beam 
will be extinguished and the field will have the appearance shown in (c). 
When, however, the analyzer occupies an intermediate position, the field 
of view will appear of uniform brightness (as in b) and this is the position 




(a) (b) (C) 


Fig. Ill, 169, 2. 




(b) 

Fig. Ill, 169, 3. 


to which the analyzer must be set. In Fig. Ill, 169, 1, H is a collimator 
tube, P the polarizer, P' the subsidiary Nicol prism, is a device for 
moving P and thus altering the “ half-shadow angle,” T the trough 
(shown without cover) which houses the polarimeter tube (7, is the 
analyzer, E the eyepiece, 8 the circular scale fitted with vernier, and D 
the heavy support stand for the apparatus. Two forms of polarimeter 
tube are shown in Fig. HI, 169, 3. The common type (a) consists of a 
tube of thick glass with accurately groimd ends : the tube is closed by 
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means of circular plates of glass with parallel sides, which are pressed 
together against the ends of the tube by means of screw caps. The 
caps must not be screwed so tightly as to cause strain as this would cause 
a rotation ; the glass plates at the end must be clear and the exposed 
surfaces must be dry. In a modification, the tube is surrounded by a 
jacket to permit the circulation of water at constant temperature by means 
of a pump. Tube (6) has the opening at the side. The unit of length in 
polanmetry is 1 dm., hence the tubes are generally made in len^the 
which are fractions or multiples of this quantity, t.g., 0-5, 1, 2 or 4^m. 

The magnitude of the optical rotation depends upon (i) the nature of 
the substance, (ii) the length of the column of liquid through which the 
light passes, (iii) the wave length of the light employed, (iv) the tempera¬ 
ture, and (V) the concentration of the optically active substance, if a 
solute. In order to obtain a measure of the rotatory power of a substance, 
these factors must be taken into account. As a rule the wave length 
employed is either that for the sodium D line, 5893 A (obtained with a 
sodium vapour lamp) or the mercury green line, 5461 A (produced with a 
mercury vapour lamp provided with a suitable filter). The temperature 
selected is 20 or that of the laboratory C. The specific rotation for 

a homogeneous active liquid at a temperature i for the D sodium line 
IS given by : 


r a 

where a is the angular rotation, I is the length of the column of liquid 
in decimetres and d is the density at temperature t. The specific rotation 
for a solution of an optically active substance is likewise given by : 

r _ 100a 100a 

Ic 'tj>d 

where / is the length of the column of liquid in decimetres, c is the number 
of grams of the substance dissolved in 100 ml. of the solution, p is the 
number of grams of the substance dissolved in 100 g. of the solution 
and d is the density of the solution at the temperature t. In expressing 
the specific rotation of a substance in solution, the concentration and 
the solvent (which has an influence on the rotation) must be clearly 
stated. The molecular rotation is : 


[3/]' 


M is the molecular weight. 


X M 

ioo 


111,170. RESOLUTION OF scc.-OCTYL ALCOHOL (c«-2-OCTA- 

NOL) INTO ITS OPTICALLY ACTIVE COMPO¬ 
NENTS (d- AND /-2-OCTANOL) 

sec.-Octyl alcohol {methyl n-hexyl carbinol CH 3 CH(OH)(CH 2 ) 5 CH 3 = CgH^OH} 
is converted by heating with phthalic anhydride into 5€C.-octyl hvdroeen 
phthalate: ^ 


o + C6Hi3«CH(OH)CH 



COOCoH 


(C.H.N) ^ 

-^ I 


8 “ 17 
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This substance [dA, lA) contains a free carboxyl group and is treated in warm 
acetone solution with an equimolecular quantity of the optically active base 
brucine ilB) ; upon cooling, the brucine salt {dA, IB) separates out firet in a 
moderately pure condition, whilst the brucine salt [lA, IB) remains in solution : 


^^COOCsH,, 

(X, 


Bracine 




COOC«H 


8^*17 


COOH 


\/\ 


COO(Brucine) 


Ha 


/COOCgHj, 

r Y + Brucine, HO 


The latter upon decomposition with dilute hydrochloric acid yields laevo sec.- 
octyl hydrogen phthalate : the crystalline brucine salt, when similarly treated, 
affords the dextro scc.-octyl hydrogen phthalate. These are recrystallised and 
separately hydrolysed with sodium hydroxide solution to yield pure I- and 
d-s€C. -octyl alcohols : 


a 


COOC«H 


8**17 


+ 2NaOH 


- CHgCHfOHlCCH^lgCHg-f 



COONa 


COOH 


'^‘^^^^OONa 


* Heat a mixture of 65 g. of dry sec.-octyl alcohol (b.p. 178-180°), 
74 g. of pure phthalic anhydride (1) and 40 g. of dry pyridine on a water 
bath for 1 hour, and allow to cool. Dissolve the resulting viscous mass 
in an equal volume of acetone. Add slowly, preferably with stirring, 
55 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with an approximately 
equal volume of crushed ice ; if an oil separates before all the hydro¬ 
chloric acid has been added, introduce more acetone to render the mixture 
homogeneous. Add ice-water until the oil is completely precipitated ; 
this usually sets to a hard mass within 1-2 hours. If the resulting mass 
is semi-solid or pasty (2), transfer it to a large flask and pass steam through 
it until the methyl n-hexyl ketone is removed, i.e., until the steam dis¬ 
tillate is clear ; jiour the contents of the flask whilst still warm into a 
beaker. The dl-sec.-octyl hydrogen phthalate soUdifies completely on 
cooling. Filter the octyl hydrogen phthalate at the pump, wash it with 
water, grind it thoroughly in a mortar with water, filter again and dry in 
the air. The crude material is quite satisfactory for the subsequent 
resolution (3). 

Introduce 197 g. of anhydrous brucine or 216 g. of the air-dried di¬ 
hydrate (4) into a warm solution of 139 g. of di-sec.-octyl hydrogen 
phthalate in 300 ml. of acetone and warm the mixture under reflux on 
a water bath until the solution is clear. Upon cooling, the brucine salt 
{dA, IB) separates as a crystalline solid. Filter this off on a sintered glass 
funnel, press it weU to remove mother liquor, and wash it in the funnel 
with 125 ml. of acetone. Set the combined filtrate and washings (W) 
aside. Cover the crystals with acetone and add, slowly and with stirring, 
a slight excess (to Congo red) of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1 by volume ; 
about 60 ml.); if the solution becomes turbid before the introduction of 


* The following experimental details were kindly supplied by Dr. J. Kenyon, F.R.S. 
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the acid is complete, add more acetone to produce a clear liquid. Add 
ice-water until the precipitation of the active sec.-octy\ hydrogen phtha- 
late (crude dA) IS complete ; filter (5), wash with cold water and dry in 
the air. The yield is about half that of the d/-ester originaUy taken (6). 

Concentrate the combined filtrate and washings (W) to about half the 

original volume, and pour it into sliglitly more than the calculated amount 

of dilute hydrochloric acid (use a mixture of 30 ml. of concentrated 

hydrochloric acid and 30 ml. of ice-water) ; then add about 300 ml. of 

water. Collect the active sec.-octyl hydrogen phthalate (crude lA) as 

above (5). The weight of the air-dried ester is about half that of the 
m-ester originally used (7). 

Oystallise the two lots of crude active sec.-octyl hydrogen phthalates 
separately twice from 90 per cent, acetic acid ; use 2 g. of acetic acid to 
each ^am of sohd. The recrystallised esters, if optically pure (8), will 
melt sharply at 75° ; if the melting points are below 75°, further recry- 
stalbsation is necessary. The yields of optically pure products, ra.p. 75° 
are 48 g. and 49 g. respectively. 

To obtain optically pure I- and d-scc.-octyl alcohols, steam distil the 
respective esters with 30 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution ; use the 
proportions 1 mol of ester to 2 mols of sodium hydroxide. Separate the 
alcohols from the steam distillate, dry over anhydrous potassium car- 
bonate, and distil under diminished pressure. Both samples boil at 
86 /20 mm. (9) and have the following rotations : 


MT + WL": + 11 • 8° ; [ajy- - 9.9°. [a]!;; -11.8°. 

The yields from the ^ec.-octyl hydrogen phthalates are almost quantitative. 


Notes. 


(1) If the pr^ence of phthalic acid is suspected, it may be readily removed by 

mi^g with cold chloroform ; phthalic anliydride dissolves readily, but the acid 
is insoluble. 

(2) This is due to methyl n-hexyl ketone in the original sec.-octyl alcohol: it is 
most easily separated by steam distillation as described. 

(3) The inactive sec.-octyl hydrogen phthalate may be recrystallised from light 
petroleum, b.p. 69-80®, or from glacial acetic acid, and then melts at 55®. 

If the sec.-octyl alcohol is pure, the yield of pure material is almost quantitative. 

(4) Commercial brucine is usually the tetrahydrate ; upon 

au drymg, this loses two molecules of water of crystallisation and pass^ into the 
dihydrate. 

(6) The filtrates from the decomposition of the brucine salts with dilute hydro¬ 
chloride acid should be carefully preserved. The brucine is recovered by the addi¬ 
tion of an excess of dUute ammonia solution (1:4); if the solution becomes turbid 
before all the ammonia solution is added, introduce a little alcohol until the solution 
becomes clear. After several hours in an open beaker, filter off the brucine, wash 
it well with cold water and dry it in the air. 

(6) The rotation in absolute alcohol is about [a]/, 44®, 47 ®. 

(7) The rotation in absolute alcohol is about [aj^, — 44®, — 47 ®. 

(8) The optically pure salts have rotations in alcohol of [a]^ —48*4® [a]... 

-- 68.6®, and [a]^ + 48-4®, (ak 4 „ -f 68-5® respectively. A preliminary check* of 
the optical purity is, however, more simply made by a ra.p. determination ; the 
rotation is determined, if desired, when the m.p. is 75®. 

(9) The boiling point under atmospheric pressure in 179®. 



CHAPTER IV 

AROMATIC COMPOUNDS 
AR06IATIC HYDROCARBONS 

Aromatic hydrocarbons may be prepared by the following methods : 

1. Wurtz - Fittig reaction. The interaction of an aryl halide, alkyl 
halide and sodium gives a reasonable yield of an alkyl aryl hydrocarbon, for 
example : 

C„H=Br + 2Na + ^ 

Bromobenzene n-Butyl bromide n-Butylbenzene (b.p. 182®) 

The by-products are C 4 H 9 ®—C 4 Hg“ = n-CgHig, n-octane (b.p. 125 ) and 
CgHj—CeHg, diphenyl (b.p. 254°), and can be readily separated by distillation. 

Two mechanisms have been proposed for the Wurtz reaction (compare Section 
111,7) and for the Wurtz-Fittig reaction. According to one, sodium reacts 
with the alkyl halide to produce a sodium halide and a free radical, which 
subsequently undergoes coupling, disproportionation, etc. : 

C 4 H 9 «Br -f Na - 5 - C 4 H 9 «, -f NaBr 

CeHgBr + Na -► CgHg. -1- NaBr 

C«Hg. + ^ CeHg—C 4 Hg« 

CgHg, + CgHj • > C4H5—CgHg 

C 4 Hg“.+ C 4 Hg“. -^ C 4 Hg'=^C 4 Hg« 

2CH3CH2CH2CH2. -> CH3CH2CH = CHj-f CHgCHgCHgCHg 

The other mechanism involves the intermediate formation of organosodium 
compounds : 

R—X + 2Na-j. R’Na"^ + NaX 

The products from a mixture of alkyl and aryl halides may be represented by 
the following scheme : 





^ R—R 




Ar-X 




R^X 

R'Na’^ 

► 

Ar- 

-R 







• 

At—X 

—Ar'Na"*" 

Ar—X 

> 

Ar- 

-At 



The fact that n-butylbenzene can be prepared in reasonable yield by the 
action of sodium upon a mixture of bromobenzene and n-butyl bromide can be 
partly explained on the assumption that n-butyl bromide reacts with phenyl- 
sodium more rapidly than does bromobenzene. It is interesting to note that 
7t-butylbenzene can be prepared either &om benzylsodium and n-propyl 
bromide or from phenylsodium and n-butyl bromide (Section VI,29). 

2. Friedel and Crafts reaction. An alkyl halide condenses with an 
aromatic hydrocarbon in the presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride to 
3 neld, in the first instance, a hydrocarbon in accordance with the following 
scheme :— 

Aia, 

ArH -1- RX -ArR + TTX 
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The reaction does not, however, stop at the stage of mono-substitution since 
the alkylbenzene ArR initially produced undergoes alkylation more easily 
than the original hydrocarbon ArH : mixtures of substances therefore result 
and extensive purification is required in order to isolate the mono-substituted 
compound. Furthermore, alkyl halides, which are capable of isomerisation, 
are generally isomerised during the condensation ; thus jj-propyl halides and 
benzene give iso-propylbenzene, ? 2 -butyI halides yield sec.-butyl derivatives, 
etc. Some mono-alkylbenzenes may be prepared by using an excess of the hydro¬ 
carbon, which also acts as a diluent in moderating the violence of the reaction 
and prevents the undue formation of poly-alkylbenzenes, for example : 

^ICl 

CH3CH2CH2CI -f CgHs (excess) —^ CeHsCHlCHa)^ 

-Propyl chloride u'o-Propylbenzene (cumene) 


AlCl 

(CHjjjCCl + CeHf, (excess) -C 8 H 5 C(CH 3)3 

Icrl.•Butyl chloride /crf.^Butylbenzene 

Otiier catalysts which may be used in the Friedel - Crafts alkylation reaction 
include ferric chloride, antimony pentachloride, zirconium tetrachloride, boron 
trifiuoride, zinc chloride and hydrogen fluoride but these are generally not so 
effective in academic laboratories. The alkylating agents include alkyl halides, 
alcohols and olefines. 

The mechanism of tlie reaction is generall}' considered to proceed by way of 
carbonium ions (alkyl cations) which attack the aromatic nucleus : 


R—X + AICI, -^ R'^[A]Cl3X]* + [AlCl^X]’ 

R 



4 - [AlCl^X]" —> HX + AJCJ, 

The formation of isopropylbenzene when 71 -propyl chloride is employed as the 
alkylating agent is readily accounted for by the isomerisation of the alkyl 
carbonium (or alkylium) ion : 

CHaCHaCH,"^ ^ (CH3)3CH'^ 

possibly by transfer of a hydride ion from secondary carbon to primary 
carbonium ion. 


Two interesting applications of the Friedel and Crafts reaction to the pre¬ 
paration of aromatic hydrocarbons will be described, viz. ;— 


C^HgCHjCl CfiHg (excess) 
Benzyl chloride 

CHCJlg + SCgHg (excess) 

Chloroform 


Aia, 

-► C,H,CH,C,H, 

Diphenylmethane 

Aia, 

-. CH(C,H,)3 

Triphenylmethane 


By-products are formed in both preparations : thus in the former, anthracene, 
and 0 - and p-dibenzylbenzenes are present in the fraction of high boiling point. 
Diphenylmethane is more conveniently obtained by the interaction of benzyl 
chloride and benzene in the presence of aluminium amalgam : 

CeHjCHjCl + C.H, C,H,CH,C,H, + HCl 
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3 Clemmensen reduction of aldehydes and ketones. Upon reducing 
aldeliydes or ketones with amalgamated zinc and concentrated hy^chloric 
acid, the main products are the hydrocarbons (>C=0 —* >CH 2 ), but 
variable quantities of the secondary alcohols (in the case of ketones) and 
unsaturated substances are also formed. Examples are : 


C.HgCHO 

CeH.COCHj 

Acetophenone 

C8H5CH2COCH2CH3 

Ethyl benzyl ketone 

CftHsCHaCHaCOCHoCHjCHa 

n-Propyl-P-phenylethylketone 


Zn(Hg). 

> 

HCl 
-, ► 


> 


CeHfiCHa 

CgHgCHaCHa 

Ethylbenzene 

CeH6CH2CH2CH2CH3 

n.Butylbenzene 

CeH5(CHj)5CH3 

n-Hexylbenzene 


The ketones are readily prepared, for example, acetophenone from benzene, 
acetyl chloride (or acetic anh 3 'dride) and aluminium chloride by the Friedel 
and Crafts reaction ; ethyl benzyl ketones by passing a mixture of phenylacetic 
acid and propionic acid over thoria at 450® ; and n-propyl-p-phenylethylketone 
by circulating a mixture of hydrocinnamic acid and n-butyrio acid over thoria 
(for further details, see under Aromatic Ketones, Sections IV,136, IV,137 and 
IV.141). 

Purely aromatic ketones generally do not give satisfactory results : pinacola 
and resinous products often predominate. The reduction of ketonic compounds 
of high molecular weight and very slight solubility is facilitated by the addition 
of a solvent, such as ethanol, acetic acid or dioxan, which is miscible with 
aqueous hydrochloric acid. With some carbonyl compounds, notably keto 
acids, poor yields are obtained even in the presence of ethanol, etc., and 
the difficulty has been ascribed to the formation of insoluble polymolecular 
reduction products, which coat the surface of the zinc. The addition of a 
hydrocarbon solvent, such as toluene, is beneficial because it keeps most 
of the material out of contact with the zinc and the reduction occurs in the 
aqueous layer at such high dilution that polymolecular reactions are largely 
inhibited (see Section IV, 143). 

4. Wolff- Kishner reduction of aldehydes and ketones. Upon heating 
the hydrazone or semicarbazone of an aldehyde or ketone with potassium 
hydroxide or with sodium ethoxide solution (sealed tube), the corresponding 
hydrocarbon is obtained : 

RR'CO RR'C=NNH, °' . RR'CH, 

' NaOC.H, * 

The Huang - Minion modification of the reaction has the following advantages: 
(i) the actual isolation of the hydrazone is unnecessary, (ii) the reaction time is 
considerably reduced, (iii) the reaction can be carried out at atmospheric pressure 
and on a large scale, and (iv) the yields are usually excellent. The hydrazone 
is first formed in situ by refluxing a solution of the carbonyl compound in a 
moderate amount of diethylene glycol or triethylene glycol with the com¬ 
mercial 85 or 90 per cent, hydrazine hydrate and about 3 equivalents of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide for 1 hour; the water and excess of hydrazine are removed 
by distillation until a favourable temperature for the decomposition of the 
hydrazone is attained (170®-190®) and the solution is refluxed for 3-5 hours 
longer. 
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The reaction is iliiistrated by the preparation of ethylbenzene from aceto¬ 
phenone ; the resulting hydrocarbon is quite pure and free from unsaturated 
compounds : 

C\H 


CcHsk 


CO 




CH, 


Ceils\ 

ch/ 


C=NNH 


KOU In 


2 


■- » 

uicthyleocglycol ^ 


CH, -f N 


Ihe disadvantages associated with the Clcmmensen reduction of carbonyl 
compounds (see 3 above), viz., (a) the production of small amounts of carbinols 
and unsaturatcd compounds as by-products, (6) the poor results obtained with 
many compounds of higli molecular weight, (c) the non-applicability to furan 
and pyrrole compounds (ow’ing to their sensitivity to acids), and (d) the sensi- 
tivity to steric hindrance, are absent in the modified VVolff-Kishner reduction. 

The of the reaction may involve the formation of an anion by the 

base B, followed by the shift of h^'drogen on the h 3 xlrazone anion with simul¬ 
taneous loss of nitrogen to >aeld a carbanion : 


RR'C=NNH2 + B ^ RR'C=NNH + BH^ 

RR'CL=.N-N (Hj —> RR'CH + N, 

RR'CH + BH+ —. RR'CH, + B 

5. By the action of a dialkyl sulphate upon a Grignard reagent, for example : 

CjHsCHoCl + Mg —► CjHsCHoMgCl 
C,H,CH,MgCl + {C,H,),SO, — C.H.Ch'cH^CH, + MgCl{SO,C,H,) 

Benzyl magnesium chloride n.Propylboazene 

6 . By the interaction of a Grignard reagent and an alkyl p-toluenesulphonate 
for example : 

CeHjCHjMgCl + 2p-CH,C,H,SO,C,H,« —► C5H5CH,(CH,)3CH3 

n-Butyl ;>-toluoiie3ulphonat0 u-Amylbenzene 

+ C^H^aCI -f (p-CHaCeHiSOjljMg 

For the preparation of alkyl p-toluenesulphonates, see Section IV,210. 


IV,1. n-BUTYLBENZENE {Wurtz - Fittig Reaction) 

Into a l-litre round-bottomed flask, provided with a long [e.g,, a 30 cm.) 
double surface condenser, place 22*5 g, of clean sodium cut into small 
pieces (see Section Note 1, for experimental details concerning the 

handling of sodium) and mount the flask for heating on an asbestos- 
centred wire gauze. Prepare a mixture of 52 g. (35 ml.) of bromobenzene 
(Section IV,18) and 51 g. (40 ml.) of 7i-butyl bromide (Sections 111,35 
and 111,37). Add 5-7 ml. of the mixture through the condenser and 
warm the flask very gently with a small luminous flame. Immediately 
reaction commences (the sodium acquires a dark blue colour and 
much heat is evolved), remove the flame. Introduce the remainder of 
the mixture in small quantities during one hour; shake the mixture 
frequently and maintain a minute luminous flame beneath the flask. 
Reflux the reaction mixture for 1-1 • 5 hours using a small luminous 
flame ; shake the fairly solid contents of the flask from time to time. 
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Allow to cool and add 50 ml. of rectified spirit diiring 30 minutes through 
a small separatory funnel fitted into the top of the condenser by means 
of a grooved corlc ; introduce a mixture of 25 ml. of rectified spirit and 
25 ml. of water during 30 minutes, followed by 50 ml. of water. This 
treatment will remove the excess of sodium. Reflux the resulting 
mixture for 2-3 hours. Add 600 ml. of water and filter at the pump 
from some sludge which is generally present; it is advisable to wash 
the latter with a little ether. Transfer to a separatory funnel, remove 
the upper hydrocarbon layer, and wash it successively with 25 ml. of 
dilute sulphuric acid and 50 ml. of water ; dry over anhydroi^ mag¬ 
nesium or sodium sulphate and distil (60 ml. Claisen flask and air bath, 
Fig. //, 5, 3). Collect the n-butylbenzene at 178-188° (20 g.) ; an 
appreciable dark residue containing diphenyl remains in the flask. Upon 
redistillation, the n-butylbenzene boils at 178-184° (1). 

Note. 

(1) The n-butylbenzene contains some unsaturated hydrocarbons: these can 
be removed by repeated shaking with small quantities of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (see Section III,7,No?e 2). 


IV,2. teo-PROPYLBENZENE (CUMENE) 

Fit a two-litre three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mechanical 
stirrer and a reflux condenser ; attach to the top of the condenser a tube 
leading to an inverted funnel or an adapter dipping just below the surface 
of a weighed quantity of water in a beaker or flask (compare Fig. //, 73, 8 ). 
Place 700 g. (795 ml.) of dry benzene (1) and 20 g. of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride (2) in the flask, and set the stirrer in motion. Add a mixture of 
300 g. (342 ml.) of dry benzene and 100 g. (112 *5 ml.) of n-propyl chloride 
(compare Section 111,28) or 157 g. (116 ml.) of w-propyl bromide 
(Section 111,35) dropwise into the flask. Warm the flask to about 80° 
on a water bath ; the hydrogen halide evolved will be absorbed in the 
water. When this has increased in weight by 47 g. (104 g. for hydrogen 
bromide), pour the reaction mixture on to ice, remove the upper layer of 
hydrocarbon, wash it successively with dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
and water, and then dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil 
through a well-lagged fractionating column (compare Fig. //, 75, 5 
and Fig. 77, 7d, 1 ; see Sections 11,15-11,17) ; the excess of benzene 
passes over first, followed by wo-propylbenzene at 151-153°. The yield 
is 118 g. 


Notes. 

(1) The moisture present in commercial benzene may be conveniently removed by 
distilling of! about one-tenth of the liquid; the first fraction contains all the moisture. 
It is generally unnecessary to distil the remaining liquid before use tmless the 
technical benzene is suspected of being highly impure. 

(2) The yield of wo-propylbenzene is infiuenced considerably by the quality of the 
anhydrous aluminium chloride employed. It is recommended that a good grade 
of technical material be purchased in small bottles containing not more than 
100 g. each ; undue exposure to the atmosphere, which results in some hydrol 3 rsis, 
is thus avoided. Sealed bottles containing the reagent sometimes have a high 
internal pressure ; they should be wrapped in a dry cloth and opened with care. 
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iV.3. iert.-BUTYLBENZENE 

Into a l-litre three-necked flask, equipped as in Section IV,2, place 
50 g, of anhydrous aluminium chloride (1) and 200 ml. of dry benzene ; 
cool in a bath of crushed ice. Stir the mixture and add 50 g. (59 ml.) 
of-butyl chloride (Section 111,33) from the separatory funnel during 
4—5 hours ; the first addition should be 3-4 ml. in order to prevent the 
benzene from freezing. Maintain the mixture at a temperature of 0—5° 
by the addition of salt to the ice, if necessary. When all the iert.-huty\ 
chloride has been run in, continue the stirring for 1 hour longer. Remove 
the separatory funnel and add 200 g. of finely-crushed” ice in small 
portions with stirring ; finally add 100 ml. of cold water to complete the 
decomposition of the intermediate addition compound. Arrange the 
flask for steam distillation (Fig.//, 4J, 1) and steam distU the resulting 
reaction mixture. Transfer the steam distillate to a sepai'atory funnel, 
remove the upper hydrocarbon layer, extract the water la^^er with two 
50 ml. portions of ether, and combine the extracts with the upper layer. 
Dry with anhy^ous magnesium sulphate, distil ofif the ether on a water 
bath, and fractionaUy distil the residue twice, using a well-lagged column 
(compare Fig. //, 15, 5 and Fig. 11, 16, 1). CoUect the /er^-butylbenzene 
at 165-170°. The yield is 45 g. Pure ^er/.-butylbenzene boils at 168-5°, 

Note. 

(1) In an alternative procedure 25 g, of anliydrous ferric chloride replace the 
aluminium chloride, the mixture is cooled to 10°, and the 50 g. of butyl chloride 
is added. The mixture is slowly warmed to 25° and maintained at this temperature 
until no more hydrogen cliloride is evolved. The reaction mixture is then washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and with water, dried and fractionally distilled. The 
yield of ter/.-butyl benzene, b.p. 167-170°, is 60 g. 


IV.4. DIPHENYLMETHANE 

Method A {Friedel and Crafts reaction). Assemble an apparatus (1) 
consisting of a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, a two-way addition tube 
(Fig. II, 1, 8, c) and a reflux condenser (see Fig. //, 13, 9 but with the 
separatory funnel replaced by a well-fitting cork) ; attach a water trap 
to the top of the condenser to absorb the hydrogen chloride produced in 
the reaction (compare Figs. Ill, 28, 1 and 11, 8, 1). Place 38-5 g. (35 ml.) 
of redistilled benzyl chloride and 150 ml. of dry benzene (see Section IV,2, 
Note 1) in the flask. Weigh out 12 g. of anliydrous aluminium chloride 
(Section IV,2, Note 2) into a dry-stoppered test-tube with the minimum 
exposure to the atmosphere. Cool the flask in a bath of crushed ice and 
add about one-fifth of the aluminium chloride. Shake the mixture ; a 
vigorous reaction will set in within a few minutes and hydrogen chloride 
will be evolved. When the reaction has subsided, add a further portion 
of the aluminium chloride and repeat the process until all has been 
introduced. The mixture should be kept well shaken and immersed in a 
freezing mixture during the addition. Finally reflux the mixture on a 
water bath for 30 minutes. Allow to cool. Cautiously add 100 g. of 
crushed ice, followed by 100 ml. of water in order to decompose the 
aluminium complex. Shake the mix ture well, transfer to a separatory 
funnel, and nm oflf the lower aqueous layer. Wash the upper layer 

17 
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(benzene solution of dipbenylmethane, etc.) successively with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water ; dry the benzene solution with anhydrous 
calcium chloride (warming on a water bath is advantageous). Remove 
the benzene with the aid of the apparatus shown in Fig. IlylS, 4 (50 or 
100 ml. distilling flask). Distil the remaining liquid through an air con¬ 
denser (Fig. IIy 13, 2) either with a free flame or from an air bath 
(Fig. II, 5, 3). Collect the dipbenylmethane at 250-275'' (the pure 
substance boils at 262°) (2) ; there is an appreciable high boiling point 
residue. The distillate should solidify on cooling in ice and scratching 
with a glass rod, or by seeding with a crystal of the pure material. If 
it does not crystallise, redistil from a small flask and collect the fraction 
of b.p. 265-267° ; this generally crystallises on cooling and melts at 
24—25°. The yield is 30 g. 

Notes. 

(1) For preparations on a largo scale a three-necked flask, provided with a reflux 
condenser, a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer and the addition device shown in 
Fig. IJ, 7, 12, c, is recommended. 

(2) Alternatively, the distillation may be conducted under diminished pressure ; 
the fraction, b.p. 125-130®/10 mm., is collected. The removal of the benzene must 
then be conducted in a Claisen flask (compare Fig. II, 13, 4). 

Method B {with aluminium amalgam). Assemble the apparatus shown 
in Fig. IIy 13, 9, using a 1600 ml. round-bottomed flask. Place 500 g. 
(585 ml.) of dry benzene and 2-5 g. of aluminium amalgam (1) in the flask, 
and 125 g. (114 ml.) of redistilled benzyl chloride in the dropping funnel; 
insert a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube into the mouth of the 
latter. Heat the benzene to boiling on a water bath and remove the 
apparatus from the bath. Add the benzyl chloride slowly and at such a 
rate that the solution boils gently ; hydrogen chloride is evolved and this 
may be absorbed by a trap (compare Figs. Ill, 28, 1 and//, 8, 1) fitted to 
the top of the condenser. If the reaction is slow in starting, do not add 
more than about 15 g. of benzyl chloride at first; warm on a water bath 
until hydrogen chloride is evolved indicating that reaction has set in. 
When all the benzyl chloride has been introduced (ca. 1 hour), heat the 
reaction mixture on a water bath for about 16 minutes or \mtil the 
evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases. When cold, decant the benzene 
solution from the small quantity of tarry matter, wash it successively 
with 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and water, and dry with 
anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate. Remove the benzene 
at atmospheric pressure (Fig. //, 13, 4, but with distilling flask replaced 
by a Claisen flask) and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Collect 
the following fractions :—(i) up to 125°/10 mm. ; (ii) 125-130710 mm. 
(this is the main fraction) ; and (iii) 130-150710 mm. Combine fractions 
(i) and (iii) and redistil; collect that boiling at 125—130°/10 mm. separately 
and add it to the fraction (ii). Upon cooling in ice, fraction (ii) (diphenyl- 
methane) crystallises and melts at 24-25°. The 3 deld is 85 g. The 
pure compound melts at 26-27°. 

Note. 

(1) The aluminium amalgam is prepared as described in Section 11,50,72. After 
washing with water, it should first be washed with methyl alcohol and finally with 
a little dry benzene. 
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IV, 5 . triphenylmethane 

The apparatus required is similar to that described for Diphenylmethane 
(Section IV,4). Place a mLxture of 200 g. (230 ml.) of dry benzene and 
40 g. (26 ml.) of dry chloroform (1) in the flask, and add 35 g. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride in portions of about G g. at intervals of 5 minutes 
with constant shaking. The reaction sets in upon the addition of the 
aluminium chloride and the liquid boils with the evolution of hydrogen 
chloride. Complete the reaction by refluxing for 30 minutes on a water 
bath. When cold, pour the contents of the flask very cautiously on to 
250 g. of crushed ice and 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
Separate the upper benzene layer, dry it v>ith anhydrous calcium chloride 
or magnesium sulphate, and remove the benzene in a 100 ml. Claisen 
flask (see Pig. II, 13, 4) at atmospheric pressure. Distil the remaining 
oil under reduced pressure ; use the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 19, 1, 
and collect the fraction b.p. 190-215710 mm. separately. This is crude 
triphenylmethane and solidifies on cooling. Recrystallise it from about 
four times its weight of ethyl alcohol (2) ; the triphenylmethane separates 
in needles and melts at 92°. The yield is 30 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The chloroform is dried by leaving it over anhydrous calcium chloride or 
anhydrous calcium sulphate for about 12 hours. 

(2) Triphenylmethane dissolves in about one-third of its weight of warm benzene ; 
it crystallises with one molecule of benzene of crystallisation which is lost on ex¬ 
posure to air or heating on a water bath or by recrystallisation from alcohol. 


IV,6. ETHYLBENZENE 

Method A {Clemmensen reduction) 

Prepare 200 g. of amalgamated zinc in a 2-litre three-necked flask as 
detailed in Section 11,50, 13. Fit the flask with a reflux condenser, a 
mercury-sealed stirrer and a gas entry tube reaching to within 1 cm, of 
the bottom ; connect the last-named through an intermediate empty 
wash bottle to a Kipp’s apparatus supplying hydrogen chloride gas 
(Section 11,48, 7). Place a mixture of 500 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 100 ml. of water in the flask and introduce 100 g. of 
acetophenone (Section IV, 136). Stir the mixture and pass in a slow 
stream of hydrogen chloride gas whilst warming the flask on an asbestos- 
centred wire gauze by means of a small flame. If the reaction becomes 
unduly vigorous, stop the supply of hydrogen chloride imtil it subsides 
somewhat. Most of the zinc dissolves after 6 hours, by which time the 
reaction is almost complete ; allow to stand overnight. Arrange the 
apparatus for steam distillation (Fig. //, 4i, 1) and pass steam into the 
flask, heated by means of a small flame, until the distillate is clear. 
Separate the upper hydrocarbon layer, wash it with 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution, then with water, and dry over anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate. Distil from a 100 ml. Claisen flask and collect the ethyl¬ 
benzene (1) at 134r-135°. The yield is 50 g. 

Note. 

(1) The ethylbenzene contains some unsaturated compounds. These can be 
removed by repeated shaking with 6 per cent, of the volume of concentrated 
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eulplmric acid until the latter is colourless or, at most, very pale yellow. The hydro¬ 
carbon is then washed with 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, then with water, 
and dried over anhydrous magnesium sulphate. It is then distilled twice from 
sodium when pure ethylbenzene, b.p. 135®, is obtained. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons are present in nearly all products of the Clemmei^en 
reduction of aromatic ketones and must be removed, if the hydrocarbon is required 
pure, by the above process. Secondary alcohols, often produced in small amount, 
are not appreciably steam-volatile. 

Cognate Preparations 

Toluene. Use 200 g. of amalgamated zinc and 100 g. of freshly- 
distilled benzaldehyde. The yield of toluene, b.p. 109-110°, is 40 g. 

n-Butylbenzene. Use 225 g. of amalgamated zinc and 100 g. of ethyl 
benzyl ketone (Section IV,141). The yield of 7 t-butylbenzene, b.p. 
180-183°, is 75 g. With 200 g. of amalgamated zinc and 75 g. of butyro- 
phenone, C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CH 2 CH 3 (Section IV,137), the yield of n-butyl- 
benzene, b.p. 181-184°, is 40 g. 

n-Hexylbenzene. Use 200 g. of amalgamated zinc and 100 g. of 
w-propyl-^“phenylethylketone (Section IV,141) ; the yield of crude 
n-hexylbenzene, b.p. 218-230°, is 55 g. This, when purified by treatment 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and distillation from sodium, yields 
40 g. of fairly pure n-hexylbenzene, b.p. 220-225° (mainly 222-224 °). 

Method B [Huang - Minion modification of Wolff-Kishner reduction) 

Place 36*0 g. of redistilled acetophenone, b.p. 201° (Section IV,136), 
300 ml. of diethylene glycol, 30 ml. of 90 per cent, hydrazine hydrate and 
40 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets in a 500 ml. Claisen flask provided 
with a reflux condenser and a thermometer dipping into the liquid (com¬ 
pare Fig. Ill, SI, 1). Warm the mixture on a boiling water bath until 
most of the potassium hydroxide has dissolved and then reflux (free flame) 
for one hour. Arrange the apparatus for distillation and distil until the 
temperature in the liquid rises to 175° (1); keep the distillate (ca. 50 ml.). 
Replace the reflux condenser in the flask and continue the refluxing for 
3 hours. 

Separate the upper hydrocarbon layer from the distillate and extract 
the aqueous layer twice with 20 ml. portions of ether ; dry the combined 
upper layer and ethereal extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
remove the ether on a water bath, and distil the residue from a 50 ml. 
Claisen flask. Collect the ethylbenzene at 135-136° ; the yield is 20 g. 
By extracting the s 5 Tnipy liquid in the reaction flask with three 30 ml. 
portions of ether, a further 2 g. of ethylbenzene, b.p. 136°, may be obtained. 
Note. 

(1) The reduction takes place at a comparatively low temperature and is fairly 
rapid for acetophenone. With higher ketones, the upper layer of the initial dis¬ 
tillate should be returned to the contents of the flask and the refluxing continued 
for 3-5 hours. The reaction mixture and aqueous distillate are then combined, 
extracted with ether, etc. 

IV,7. n-PROPYLBENZENE 

Into a 1600 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a dropping funnel, 
a mercury-sealed stirrer and a double surface condenser (the last-named 
provided at its upper end with a guard tube filled with a mixture of 
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anhydrous calcium cliloride and soda lime in order to prevent the ingress 
of moisture and carbon dioxide into the apparatus), })lace 24-3 g. of 
clean, dry magnesium turnings, 100 ml. of anhydrous ether and a small 
crystal of iodine (1). Charge the dropping funnel with a solution of 
126-5 g. (115 ml.) of freshly distilled benz}'! chloride (b.p. 177-179^) 
in 500 ml. of sodium*dried ether. Allow about 12 ml. of this solution to 
run into the flask ; if the reaction does not commence within a minute or 
two, partially immerse the flask in a water bath at about 40'^. Remove 
the flask from the bath immediately reaction sets in and commence 
stirring the mixture. Add the remainder of the benzyl chloride during 
30 minutes ; control the vigorous reaction by immersing most of the 
flask in ice water. The reaction usually continues for about 15 minutes 
after all the benzyl chloride has been introduced, and is completed by 
refluxing for a further 15 minutes. Add to the vigorously stirred benzyl 
magnesium chloride solution 308 g. (261 ml.) of diethyl sulphate (see 
discussion before Section HI,49) during 1 hour and cool the flask in ice 
water if the reaction becomes unduly vigorous ; after the addition, con¬ 
tinue the stiiTing with gentle boiling for 15 minutes. Into a large beaker 
place 500 ml. of water, 500 g. of finely-crushed ice and 100 ml. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid and stir mechanically ; add the cold reaction 
mixture from a separatory funnel. Separate the upper ethereal layer 
and remove the ether by distillation from a water bath through a frac¬ 
tionating column. Pour the residue into 500 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution in about 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol, and reflux the 
mixture for one hour to decompose any unaltered diethyl sulphate. 
Dilute with a large volume of water in order to throw out the hydro¬ 
carbon, separate the n-propylbenzene and dry it by allowing it to stand 
over 10 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets overnight. Distil from a little 
sodium through a well-lagged fractionating column (compare Sections 
11,15-11,17) and collect the n-propylbenzene at 156-159° (2). The yield 
is 70 g. 

Notes. 

(1) For further general details on the preparation of the Grignard reagent, see 
Section 111,17. 

(2) This contains only a small proportion of unsaturated compounds; these are 
easily removed by three washings with one tenth of the volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid (compare Section III,7, NoU 2). The resulting pure n-propylbenzene 
boils at 158-159®. 


IV,8. n-AMYLBENZENE 

Prepare a solution of benzyl magnesium chloride in a 2-litre three¬ 
necked flask from 24*3 g. of magnesium turnings, 600 ml. of sodium- ■ 
dried ether and 126-6 g. (115 ml.) of redistilled benzyl chloride ; follow 
the experimental details given under n-Propylbenzene (Section IV,7). 
Cool the flask in nmning water or in ice water. Place a solution of 456 g. 
of 7 i-butyl-; 3 -toluenesulphonate (Section IV,198) in about twice its volume 
of anhydrous ether in the dropping funnel, and add it slowly with stirring, 
at such a rate that the ether just boils ; a white solid soon forms. The 
addition is complete after about 2 hours. Pour the reaction product 
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slowly into a mechanically-stirred mixture of 1 kilo of finely-crushed ice, 

1 litre of water and 125 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid contained 
in a 4 or 5-litre beaker ; the precipitated magnesium p-toluenesulphonate 
will ultimately pass into solution. Separate the ether layer, extract the 
aqueous layer with about 250 ml. of ether, and add the extract to the 
original ether layer. Wash the ethereal solution with about 100 ml. of 
water and dry it with about 10 g, of anhydrous potassium carbonate. 
Distil off the ether through a short fractionating column on a water bath ; 
add 5-7 g. of sodium in small pieces to the residue and reflux for about 

2 hours {in order to remove any benzyl alcohol formed by the atmospheric 
oxidation of the benzyl magnesium chloride). Decant the solution and 
distil from an air bath through a well-lagged and efficient fractionating 
column (compare Sections 11,15-11,17) (1) ; collect the fraction of b.p. 
190-210°. Redistil and collect the n-amylbenzene at 198-203°. The 
yield is 90 g. 

Note. 

(1) About 20 g. of n-butyl chloride, b.p. 76-80®, may be recovered by carefully 
refractioimting tlie distillate that passes over below 85®. 


IV,9. CHARACTERISATION OF AROMATIC 

HYDROCARBONS 

Unlike aliphatic hydrocarbons, aromatic hydrocarbons can be sul- 
phonated and nitrated ; they also form characteristic ** molecular com¬ 
pounds ” with picric acid, styphnic acid and 1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene. 
Many of the reactions of aromatic hydrocarbons will be evident from 
the following discussion of crystalline derivatives suitable for their 
characterisation. 

i. Picrates. Many aromatic hydrocarbons (and other classes of 
organic compoimds) form molecular compounds with picric acid, for 
example, naphthalene picrate CioHg.CgHgCNOglaOH. Some picrates, 
e.g., anthracene picrate, are so unstable as to be decomposed by many, 
particularly hydroxylic, solvents; they therefore cannot be easily 
recrystallised. Their preparation may be accomplished in such non- 
hydroxylic solvents as chloroform, benzene or ether. The picrates of 
hydrocarbons can be readily separated into their constituents by warming 
with dilute ammonia solution and filtering (if the hydrocarbon is a solid) 
through a moist filter paper. The filtrate contains the picric acid as the 
ammonium salt, and the hydrocarbon is left on the filter paper. 

Picrates are usually prepared by mixing solutions of equivalent quanti¬ 
ties of the two components in the minimum volume of rectified spirit and 
allowing to cool ; the derivative separates in a crystalline condition. It 
is filtered off, washed with a little ether, and pressed on a porous tile. 

If the picrate is stable, it is recrystallised from alcohol, ethyl acetate or 
ether. 

The following are typical experimental details for the preparation of 
naphthalene picrate. Dissolve 0* 1 g. of naphthalene and 0*2 g. of picric 
acid separately in the muiimum vol um e of hot rectified spirit (about 2 ml.), 
mix the solutions and allow to cool. Filter and wash with 2 ml. of alcohol. 
Recrystallise from hot alcohol, ethyl acetate or ether. 
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2. Styphnates. Aromatic hydrocarbons (and also some amines and 
heterocyclic bases) form 1 : 1-addition products with stvphnic acid 
(2:4: 6-trinitroresorcinol). 

NO., 

/ 

0,N~^y_OH 

HO i\02 

These derivatives do not crystallise quite so well as the corresponding 
picrates, but are frequently of great value. Benzene and its simple 
homologues do not give stable derivatives. 

Dissolve equimolecular amounts of the hydrocarbon and styphnic acid 
in the minimum volume of hot acetic acid and allow to cool. Filter off 
the crystalline derivative which separates, wash it with a little acetic 
acid and dry in the air. Determine the m.p. Recrystallise from acetic 
acid and again determine the m.p. 


Benzene must bo employed ns tho solvent for anthracene styphnate since most 
other solvents lead to di.'^sociation. 


Z. Addition compounds with 1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene O 2 N 


NOo 





This reagent affords compounds (1:1) with aromatic hydrocarbons and 
other classes of organic compounds (heterocyclic compounds, aromatic 
ethers, etc.). 

Dissolve equimolecular quantities of the hydrocarbon and 1:3:5- 
trinitrobenzene in hot alcohol, benzene or glacial acetic acid, and allow 
to cool. Filter off the solid which separates and recrystaliise it from one 
of these solvents. 

4. Aroylbenzoic acids. Aromatic hydrocarbons condense with 
phthalic anhydride in the presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride 
producing aroylbenzoic acids in good yields : 

^/COAr 

N:ooH 



Place a mixture of 1 - 0 g. of the hydrocarbon, 10 ml. of dry methylene 
chloride or ethylene dichloride or 57/m.-tetrachloroethane, 2*5 g. of 
powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride and 1*2 g. of pure phthahe 
anliydride in a 50 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a short reflux con¬ 
denser. Heat on a water bath for 30 minutes (or until no more hydrogen 
chloride fumes are evolved), and then cool in ice. Add 10 ml. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid cautiously and shake the flask gently for 5 min¬ 
utes. Filter off the solid at the pump and wash it with 10-15 ml. of cold 
water. Boil the resulting crude aroylbenzoic acid with 10 ml. of 2.'5N 
sodium carbonate solution and 0 • 2 g. of decolourising carbon for 5 minutes, 
and filter the hot solution. Cool, add about 10 g. of crushed ice and acidify 
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to Congo Red with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1; 5-6 ml.)- Collect the 
aroylhenzoic acid by suction filtration and recrystallise it from dilute 
alcohol or from acetic acid. The derivatives prepared from benzene and 
toluene crystallise wdth water of crystallisation ; this is removed by drying 
at 100°. 

5. Nitro derivatives. No general experimental details for the pre¬ 
paration of nitro derivatives can be given, as the ease of nitration and the 
product formed frequently depend upon the exact experimental con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, some organic compounds react violently so that 
nitrations should always be conducted on a small scale. The derivatives 
already described are usually more satisfactory : for this reason the nitro 
derivatives have been omitted from Table IV,9. 

Three typical nitrations will, how'ever, be described in order to illustrate 
the results which may be obtained. 

Benzene. Add 0*5 ml. of benzene slowly and with shaking and cooling 
to a mixture of 4 ml. each of concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids. 
Heat the mixture carefully until it just boils, cool and pour into excess 
of cold water. Filter off the precipitate, wash it free from acid and 
recrystalli.se it from dilute alcohol. m-Dinitrobenzene m.p. 90°, is 
formed. 

Toluene. Proceed as for Benzene but use 0*5 ml. of toluene and a 
mixture of 3 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 2 ml. of fuming 
nitric acid. Gently warm the mixture over a free flame for 1-2 minutes, 
cool, and pour into 20 ml. of ice water. Recrystallise the product from 
dilute alcohol. 2 : 4-Dinitrotoluene, m.p. 71°, is obtained. 

Diphenyl. Reflux a mixture of 1 g. of diphenyl, 2 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid and 0-5 ml. of fuming nitric acid for 10 minutes. Pour into 20 ml. 
of cold water, filter off the precipitate, wash it wdth cold water until free 
from acid, and recrystallise from alcohol. The product is 4-nitrodiphenyl, 
m.p. 114°. 

6. Oxidation of a side chain by alkaline permanganate. Aromatic 
hydrocarbons containing side chains may be oxidised to the correspond¬ 
ing acids : the results are generally satisfactory for compounds with one 
side chain (e.tjr., toluene or ethylbenzene benzoic acid ; nitrotoluene 
-> nitrobenzoic acid) or with two side chains (c.^., o-xylene phthalic 
acid). 


Suspend in a round-bottomed flask 1 g. of the substance in 75-80 ml. 
of boiling water to which about 0*5 g. of sodium carbonate crystals have 
been added, and introduce slowly 4 g. of finely-powdered potassium 
permanganate. Heat under reflux until the purple colour of the per¬ 
manganate has disappeared (1-4 hours). Allow the mixture to cool and 
carefully acidify with dilute sulphuric acid. Heat the mixture under 
reflux for a further 30 minutes and then cool. Remove any excess of 
manganese dioxide by the addition of a little sodium bisulphite. Filter 
the precipitated acid and recrystallise it from a suitable solvent (e.j., 
benzene, alcohol, dilute alcohol or w ater). If the acid does not separate 
from the solution, extract it with ether, benzene or carbon tetrachloride. 

Data for a number of typical aromatic hydrocarbons are collected in 
Table IV,9. 
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NITRATION OF AROilATIC HYDROCARBONS 

Aromatic Iiyclrocarbons may be nitrated, i.e., tlie h 3 'drogen atoms replaced 
by nitro (NO 2 ) groups, Mith concentrated nitric acid in the presence of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, for example : 

n.so, 

CeHjH + HONO, -► C.HjNO, + H ,0 

Benzene Nitrobenzene 

+ HONOj-► C,„H,N 02 + H^O 

Naphthalene a-Nitronnphtlialono 

The function of the sulphuric acid is to furnish a strongly acid medium and 
to convert the nitric acid into the highly reactive nitronium ion NO 2 + , which 
is the real nitrating agent: 

HNO3 -f 2H2SO, — NO2+ + H3O+ + 2 HSO,- 

The mechanism of the aromatic substitution may involve tlie attack of the 
electrophilic NOg"^ ion upon the nucleophilic aromatic nucleus to produce the 
carbonium ion (I) ; the latter transfers a proton to the bisulphate ion, the most 
basic substance in the reaction mixture 


NO 3 



H 


Nitrations are usually carried out at comparatively low temperatures ; at 
higher temperatures there may be loss of material because of the oxidising 
action of the nitric acid. For substances which do not nitrate readily mth 
a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids (“mixed acid”), the 
intensity of the reaction may be increased inter alia by the use of fuming 
sulphuric acid (containing up to 60 per cent, of sulphur trioxide) or by fuming 
nitric acid. Thus nitrobenzene is converted by a mixture of fuming nitric 
acid and concentrated sulphuric acid into about 90 per cent, of m-dinitrobenzene 
and small amounts of the 0 - and p-isomers ; the latter are eliminated in the 
process of recrystallisation ; 

NOjCgH^H + HONO2 --- m-NOAH^NOa + H^O 

Nitrobenzene m-Dinitrobenzene 

p-Nitrotoluene is similarly converted largely into 2 : 4-dinitrotoluene : 

O2N 

Nitration of bromobenzene with “ mixed acid ” yields largely p-bromo- 
nitrobenzene accompanied by a little of the o-isomeride : 

BrCeH^H + HONO3 -^ p-BrCeH^NOj, + H^O 
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An interesting reaction, which ia particularly valuable for the preparation 
of diphenyl derivatives, consists in heating copper powder or, better, copper 
brorue with an aryl halide (Ullmann reaction), for example : 

Co bronze 


o-Chloronitrobenzene 2 : 2'^Dinitrodiphenyl 

The use of dimethylformaraide (b.p. 153°) as a solvent and diluent often 
increases the yield materially. The vigour of the exothermic reaction which 
occurs with a relatively reactive aryl halide is moderated and, furthermore, the 
dimethylformaraide is easily removed from the reaction product since it is 
water soluble. Aryl halides which are inert under the usual Ullmann conditions 
do not react in the presence of dimethylformaraide. 

A brief account of aromatic substitution may be usefuUy given here as it 
will assist the student in predicting the orientation of disubstituted benzene 
derivatives produced in the different substitution reactions. For the nitration 
of nitrobenzene the substance must be heated with a mixture of fuming nitric 
acid and concentrated sulphuric acid : the product is largely m-dinitrobenzene 
(about 90 per cent.), accompanied by a little o-dinitrobenzene (about 5 per cent.) 
which is eliminated in the recrystallisation process. On the other hand phenol 
can be easily nitrated with dilute nitric acid to yield a mixture of ortho and 
para nitrophenols. It may be said, therefore, that orientation is mela with the 

nitro group and ortho - para with the hydroxyl group. The nitro group —N=0 
is unsaturated and possesses a positively charged atom in the key position 
adjacent to the benzene ring, whereas the hydroxyl group is fully saturated. 
The 7 ue/a-directing nitro group renders substitution more difficult, i.e., exerts 
a deactivating effect on the aromatic nucleus : the ortho - para directive hydroxyl 
group, however, facilitates substitution, t.e., exerts an activating influence on 
the aromatic nucleus. Most other substituent groups are sufficiently similar 
to the types exemplified by the nitro group or the hydroxyl group to justify 
an empirical classification into meta and ortho - para directing groups. 

The meta directing groups include those in which the atom directly attached 
to the aromatic nucleus is either positively charged or strongly unsaturated. 
These are, in order of decreasing effectiveness :— 




-N(CHa )3 -N=0 



—C=0 


—C=N 


^CH 


8 



—c=o 


The ortho-para directing groups include those which are saturated or only 
weakly unsaturated at the point of the attachment of the ring. These are 
(——NHg and —OH are by far the most powerful) :— 

—N{CH 3)2 —NHa —OH —OCH 3 —NHCOCH 3 —OCOCHj 
—CH 3 —Cl. Br, I —CeHj —CHgCOOH —CH=CHCOOH 

The following rules, relating to the course of aromatic substitution (Hammick 
and Illingworth, 1930), will be found useful : 
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(i) If in a mono-substituted benzene derivative —NY, Y is in a 

higher group of the periodic table than X, or if, being in the same group, Y is 
of lower atomic weight than X, then a second atom or group of atoms that 
enters the nucleus will do so in the meta position to the group XY. In all other 
cases, including that in which the group XY is a single atom, a second entering 
atom or group goes to the ortho and para positions. 

(ii) The effect of ionic charges on XY is given by the statement that a positive 
charge directs ineta, and a negative charge directs ortho and para. 

To apply the above rules, only the following elements need be considered. 

If Y consists solely 


Group 


I 

H 


II 

Be 


III 

B 


TV 

C 


V 

N 


VI 

0 

s 


of hydrogen atoms, 
(Group 1), rule (1) 
applies; if Y con¬ 
sists partly of hj’dro- 
gen and partly of 
another element, 

both attached to X, then the effect of the hydrogen can usually be neglected 
and the rules applied to the remaining elements alone. 


VII 

F 

Cl 

Br 

I 


IV,10. NITROBENZENE 

Place 60 g. (35 ml.) of concentrated nitric acid in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask, and add, in portions with shaking, 74 g. (40 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Keep the mixture cool during the addition 
by immersing the flask in cold water. Place a thermometer (110° range) 
in the acid mixture. Introduce 26 g. (30 ml.) of benzene in portions of 
2-3 ml. ; shake the flask well, to ensure thorough mixing, after each 
addition of the benzene. Do not allow the temperature of the mixture 
to rise above 55° ; immerse the flask, if necessary, in cold water or in ice 
water. When all the benzene has been added, fit a reflux condenser to 
the flask and heat it in a water bath maintained at 60° (but not ap¬ 
preciably higher) for 40-45 minutes ; remove the flask from time to time 
from the bath and shake it vigorously to ensure good mixing of the 
immiscible layers. Pour the contents of the flask into about 500 ml. of 
cold water in a beaker, stir the mixture well in order to wash out as much 
acid as possible from the nitrobenzene, and allow to stand. When the 
nitrobenzene has settled to the bottom, pour off the acid liquor as com¬ 
pletely as possible, and transfer the residual liquid to a separatory funnel. 
Run off the lower layer of nitrobenzene and reject the upper aqueous 
layer ; return the nitrobenzene to the separatory funnel and shake it 
vigorously with about 60 ml. of water. Separate the nitrobenzene as 
completely as possible and run it into a small conical flask containing 
about 5 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride. If the nitrobenzene does not 
become clear on shaking because of the presence of emulsified water, warm 
the mixture, with shaking, for a short period on a water bath ; the cloudi¬ 
ness will soon disappear. Filter the cold product through a small fluted 
filter paper into a small (50 or 100 ml.) distilling flask attached to an air 
condenser (Fig. //, 13, 2). Heat the flask on an asbestos-centred wire 
gauze or preferably in an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) and collect the fraction 
which boils at 206-211°. Do not distil quite to dryness nor allow the 
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temperature to rise above 214°, for there may be a residue of m-dinitro- 
benzene and higher nitro compounds and an explosion may result. The 
yield of nitrobenzene is 35 g. (1). Pure nitrobenzene is a clear, pale 
yellow liquid, b.p. 210°. 

Note. 

( 1 ) Nitrobenzene (and many other liquid organic compounds containing nitrogen) 
is appreciably toxic and its vapour should not be allowed to escape into the atmo¬ 
sphere of the laboratory ; the delivery tube of the condenser should pass well into 
the mouth of the receiver flask. The liquid is also a skin poison ; if it is accidentally 
spilled on the skin, it should be removed by washing with a little methylated spirit, 
followed by soap and warm water. 

IV.ll. a-NITRONAPHTHALENE 

Prepare a mixture of 40 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and 40 ml. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid as detailed in the previous Section. Introduce 
50 g. of finely-powdered naphthalene in small quantities at a time and 
with vigorous shaking : maintain the temperature at 45-50° and cool in 
ice water if necessary. When all the naphthalene has been added, warm 
the mixture on a water bath at 55-60° for 30-40 minutes or until the smell 
of naphthalene has disappeared. Pour the mixture into 500 ml. of cold 
water ; the nitronaphthalene will sink to the bottom. Decant the liquid. 
Boil the solid cake with 200 ml. of water for 20 minutes and pour the water 
away. Transfer the oil to a large flask and subject it to steam distillation 
(Fig. //, 40^ 1) ; any xmattacked naphthalene wiU thus be removed. 
Pour the warm contents of the flask into a beaker containing a large volume 
of water which is vigorously stirred. Filter off the granulated a-nitro- 
naphthalene at the pump, press it well, and recrystallise it from dilute 
alcohol. The yield of a-nitronaphthalene, m.p. 61°, is 60 g. 

IV.12. m-DINITROBENZENE 

Place 37 -6 g. (21 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid and 22-5 g. (15 ml.) 
of fuming nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*6, in a 250 or 500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask ; add a few fragments of unglazed porcelain or of broken glass. 
Attach a reflux condenser and place the apparatus in a fume chamber. 
Add slowly, in portions of about 3 ml., 15 g. (12-5 ml.) of nitrobenzene ; 
after each addition, shake the flask to ensure thorough mixing. Heat the 
mixture, with frequent shaking, on a boiling water bath ; securely clamp 
both the flask and condenser since the acid fumes usually attack the cork. 
Allow the mixture to cool somewhat and pour it cautiously with vigorous 
stirring into about 600 ml. of cold water ; the dinitrobenzene soon solidi¬ 
fies. Filter with suction, wash thoroughly with cold water, and allow 
to drain as completely as possible. 

Transfer the crude dinitrobenzene to a 260 ml. flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser, add 80-100 ml. of methylated (or rectified) spirit and heat on 
a water bath until all the crystalline solid dissolves. If the resulting 
solution is not quite clear, filter it through a fluted filter paper on a large 
funnel which has previously been warmed or through a warm Buchner 
funnel. Colourless crystals of wi-dinitrobenzene (16 g.) are deposited 
on cooling. If the m.p. is below 89—90°, recrystaUisation is necessary. 
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IV.13. 2 : 4-DINITROTOLUENE 

Place 18 g. (12 ml.) of fuming nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-5, and 30 g. (16*6 ml.) 
of concentrated sulphxiric acid and a few fragments of broken glass in a 
250 or oOO ml. round-bottomed flask. Add gradually, in small portions, 
14 g. of p-nitrotoluene ; do not allow the temperature to rise above 50^ 
and cool the flask, if necessary, by immersion in cold water. Place a 
small funnel in the mouth of the flask and heat on a water bath at 90-95° 
for 30 minutes. Allow to cool almost to the laboratory temperature 
and pour the reaction mixture slowly into about 500 ml. of ice water 
containing a few small pieces of ice. Filter the crude dinitrotoluene 
through a Buchner funnel at the pump, wash it thoroughly with cold 
water, and drain as completely as possible. Recrystallise from the 
minimum volume of hot methyl alcohol (flask, reflux condenser, and water 
bath; experimental details as in Section IV,12). The yield of pure 
2 : 4-dinitrotoluene, m.p. 71°, is 12*5 g. 

IV,14. p-BROMONITROBENZENE 

Prepare a mixture of 28-5 g, (20 ml.) of concentrated nitric acid and 
37 g. (20 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 250 ml. round-bottomed 
flask (Section IV, 10) and cool it to the laboratory temperature. Attach 
a reflux condenser to the flask. Add 16 g. (10*5 ml.) of bromobenzene 
(Section IV,18) in portions of 2-3 ml. during about 15 minutes : shake 
the flask vigorously during the whole process and do not allow the tem¬ 
perature to rise above 50-60° by cooling in running water, if necessary. 
When the temperature no longer tends to rise owing to the heat of 
reaction, heat the flask on a boiling water bath for 30 minutes ; clamp 
the flask and condenser securely. Allow to cool to room temperature 
and pour the reaction mixture with stirring into 200 ml. of cold water. 
Filter the bromonitrobenzene at the pump, wash well with cold water, 
and finally drain as far as possible. Recrystallise from 100 to 125 ml. of 
methylated spirit (flask, reflux condenser and water bath ; see Sec¬ 
tion IV,12). When cold, filter the almost pure p-bromonitrobenzene, 
m.p. 125°. The yield is 14 g. The mother liquor contains the o-bromo- 
uitrobenzene, contaminated with some of the p-isomeride. 


IV,15. 2 : 2-DINITRODIPHENYL 

Place 50 g. of o-chloronitrobenzene and 75 g. of clean dry sand in a 
250 ml. flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Heat the mixture in an 
oil or fusible metal bath to 215-225° and add, during 40 minutes, 50 g. of 
copper bronze or, better, of activated copper bronze (Section 11,50, 4) (1). 
Maintain the temperature at 215-225° for a further 90 minutes and stir 
continuously. Pour the hot mixture into a Pyrex beaker containing 
125 g. of sand and stir until small lumps are formed ; if the reaction 
mixture is allowed to cool in the flask, it will set to a hard mass, which 
can only be removed by breaking the flask. Break up the small lumps 
by powdering in a mortar, and boil them for 10 minutes with two 400 ml. 
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portions of alcohol ; filter after each extraction. Cool the filtered 
extracts in ice, and collect the crude product on a Buchner funnel. Con¬ 
centrate the filtrate to about half the original volume and thus obtain 
a second crop of crystals. The total yield of crude solid should be about 
24 g. ; if it is less^han this, a third extraction of the reaction product 
should be made. Dissolve the crude solid in about 400 ml. of hot 
alcohol, add a little decolourising charcoal, boil for a few minutes, filter 
and cool in ice. Recrystallise again from hot alcohol. The yield of 
pure 2 : 2'-dinitrodiphenyl, m.p. 123-124°, is 20-22 g. (2). 

The experimental conditions for conducting the above reaction in the pres¬ 
ence of dimcthylformamide as a solvent are as follows. In a 250 ml. three- 
nccked flask, equipped with a reflux condenser and a tantalum wire Hershberg- 
type stirrer, place 20 g. of o-chloronitrol)enzene and 100 ml. of dimethylform- 
ainide (dried over anhydrous calcium sulphate). Heat the solution to reflux and 
add 20 g. of activated copper bronze in one portion. Heat under reflux for 4 
hours, add another 20 g. portion of copper powder, and continue refluxing for a 
second 4-hour period. Allow to cool, pour the reaction mixture into 2 litres of 
water, and filter with suction. Extract the solids with three 200 ml. portions 
of boiling ethanol : alternatively, use 300 ml. of ethanol in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
Isolate the 2 : 2-'dinitrodiphenyl from the alcoholic extracts as described above : 
the yield of product, m.p. 124-125°, is 11 *5 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If tho temperature is allowed to rise above 240°, reduction of the nitro groups 
will occur and carbazolo will be formed. 

(2) Tho filtrates should bo evaporated to small bulk and the separated solid 
recrystnllised twice from alcohol. 


IV,16A. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC NITRO COMPOUNDS 

Nitro compounds, when liquid, have characteristic odours, are insoluble 
in water, highly refractive and with a density greater than unity. Many 
are crystalline solids. Most nitro compounds are slightly coloured, 
generally yellow ; the intensity of the colour increases with the number 
of nitro groups. The following reactions will assist in their detection. 

(i) Action of alkali. Provided acidic groups are absent, simple 
aromatic nitro compounds are practically unaffected by caustic alkalis, 
but a yellow or orange colour may develop. Aromatic compounds that 
contain two or more nitro groups in meta positions to each other, when 
treated in alcohol or acetone solution with aqueous alkali, give a red 
colouration. 

(ii) Reduction to the hydroxylamine. Tlus is a general test for a 
nitro group. With a neutral reducing agent, nitro compounds yield the 
corresponding hydroxylaraines (compare Section IV,83), which can be 
detected by their action upon ToUen’s reagent (see Section 111,70, (i)}: 

RNOg + 4H -. RNHOH -f HgO 

It must be noted, however, that nitroso, azoxy and azo compounds when 
subjected to the same treatment yield respectively hydxoxylamines, 
hydrazo and hydrazine compounds, all of which reduce ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution in the cold. 
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Dissolve 0-5 g. of the substance in 10 ml. of 50 per cent, alcohol, add 
0 • 5 g. of solid ammonium chloride and about 0 • 5 g. of zinc powder. Heat 
the mixture to boiling, and allow the ensuing chemical reaction to pro¬ 
ceed for 5 minutes. Filter from the excess of zinc powder, and test the 
filtrate with lyien’s reagent {Section 111,70, (i)}. An immediate black 
or grey precipitate or a silver mirror indicates the presence of a hydroxyl- 
amine formed by reduction of the nitro compound. Alternatively, the 
filtrate may be warmed with Fehling’s solution, when cuprous oxide will 
be precipitated if a hydroxylamine is present. Make certain tliat the 
original compound does not affect the reagent used. 

Cryst.\lline Derivatives 

1. Reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid and characterisation 
of the resulting primary amine. Add 10 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid in small portions to a mixture of 1 g. of the compound and 
3 g. of granulated tin contained in a small (say, 50 ml.) fiask fitted with a 
reflux condenser. Shake the flask well to ensure thorough mixing during 
the addition of the acid. After 10 minutes warm under reflux at 100® with 
vigorous shaking until the nitro compound has dissolved and its odour is no 
longer apparent. (If the nitro compound dissolves slowly, add a few ml. 
of alcohol.) Cool the reaction mixture, and cautiously make it alkaline 
with 20-40 per cent, sodium hj^droxide solution. Isolate the liberated 
amine by steam distillation or by ether extraction. Test a small portion 
qualitatively for an amine and then identify it as detailed mider Aromatic 
Amines, Section IV, 100. 

2. Oxidation of side chains. Aromatic nitro compounds that con¬ 
tain a side chain {e.g., nitro derivatives of alkyl benzenes) may be oxidised 
to the corresponding acids either by alltaline potassium permanganate 
(Section IV,9, 6) or, preferably, with a sodium dichromate - sulphuric 
acid mixture in which medium the nitro compound is more soluble. 

Mix 1 g. of the nitro compound with 4 g. of sodium dichromate and 
10 ml. of water in a 50 ml. fiask, then attach a reflux condenser to the 
flask. Add slowly and with shaking 7 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The reaction usually starts at once ; if it does not, heat the flask gently to 
initiate the reaction. When the heat of reaction subsides, boil the 
mixture, cautiously at first, under reflux for 20-30 minutes. Allow to 
cool, dilute with 30 ml. of water, and filter off the precipitated acid. Purify 
the crude acid by extraction with sodium carbonate solution, precipi¬ 
tation with dilute mineral acid, and recrystallisation from hot water, 
benzene, etc. 

A number of selected aromatic nitro compounds are collected in 
Table IV,16A. It will be noted that a few nitro aromatic esters have 
been included in the Table. These are given here because the nitro group 
may be the first functional group to be identified ; aromatic nitro esters 
should be treated as other esters and hydrolysed for final identification. 
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TABLE IV,16A. AROMATIC NITRO COMPOUNDS 


1 

Nltro Compound 

B.P. 

M.P. 

1 

Nltro Compound 

B.P. 

M.P. 

Nitrobenzene (1) 

2ir 

B 

tn-Nitrobenzyl cyanide 



o-Nitrotoluene (2) 

222 


p-Nitrobenzyl cyanide 

— 

117 

m-Nitrotoluene (3) 

229 

16 

o-Nitrobenzyl alcohol 

270® 

74 

p-Nitrotoluene . 

238 

54 

m-Nitrobenzyl alcohol 


27 

3-Nitro-o-xylene 

240 

15 

p-Nitrobenzyl alcohol 

_ 1 

93 

4-Nitro-o-xylene 

254 

30 

2 : 4-Dinitrochlorobenzen© . 

315 

51 

2-Nitro-m-xyleno 

226 

»■■■ 

2 : 4-Dinitrobroroobenzene 

1 

75 

4*Nitro-m-xyIene 

244 

— 

2 : 4-Dinitroiodobenzene 


88 

5*Nitro>m-xylene 

273 

74 




2-Nitro-p-xylone 

237 


o-Nitroanisole 

205 

10 

2-Nitro*p*cymene (4) 

264 


m-Nitroanisole 

258 

39 

Nitromesitvlone 

255 

44 

p-NitroanisoIe 

259 

64 

to 



o-Nitrophenetole 

267 

2 

a*Nitronaphthalene . 

304 1 

61 

m-NitrophenetoIe 

284 

34 

^•Nitronaphthalene . 

— 

79 

p-NitrophenetoIe 

283 

60 

2-Nitrodiphenyl 

320 ' 

37 



1 

4-Nitrodiphenyl 


114 

2: 4-DmitroanisoIe . 


95 

o-Dinitrobenzone 


118 

2 : 4-Dinitrophenetole 


87 

m-Dinitrobenzeno 


90 

2:4: 6-Trmitroanisole 


68 

p.Dinitrobcnzene 


173 

2:4: 6-Trinitrophenetole . 


79 

2 ; 4-Dinitrotoluene . 


71 



1 

1 : 8-Dinitronaphtbalene 


173 

Methyl o-nitrobenzoate 

275 

— 

1 : 5-Dinitronap)itbalene 


217 

Methyl m-nitrobenzoate 


78 

2 : 2'-Dinitrodiphenyl 


124 

Methyl p-nitrobenzoate 

— 

1 96 

4 : 4'-Dinitrodiphenyl 


236 

Ethyl o-nitrobenzoate 


30 

1:3: 5*Trinitrobenzone 


122 

Ethyl m-nitrobenzoate 

297 

1 47 

2:4: C-Trinitrotoluene 


82 

Ethyl p-nitrobenzoate 


67 

o-Nitrochlorobenzene . ' 

245 

33 

Methyl o-nitrocinnamate 


i 73 

m-Nitrochlorobenzene 

236 

46 

Methyl m-nitrocinnamate . 

—* 

124 

p-Nitrochlorobenzene 

242 

83 

Methyl p-nitrocinnamate . 


161 

o-Nitrobromobenzene 

261 

42 

Ethyl o-oitrocinnamate 


44 

m-Nitrobromobenzeno 

256 

56 

Ethyl m-nitrocinnamate 


79 

p-Nitrobromobenzene 

256 

127 

Ethyl p-nitrocinnamate 

— 

142 

o-Nitroiodobenzene . 


54 

Methyl 3-nitrosalicylate 


132 

m<Nitroiodobenzeno . 


38 

Ethyl 3-nitrosalicylate 

1 

118 

p.Nitroiodobenzene . 


174 

Methyl 5>nitrosalicylate 


119 

2 ! 6-Dichloronitrobeiizen© . 

267 

56 

Ethyl G-nitrosalicylate 


102 

3 : 4>Dichloronitrobenzene . 

255 

•13 

Dimethyl 3-nitrophthalate 


69 

o*Nitrobenzyl chloride 

— 

49 

Diethyl 3-nitrophthcdate 


46 

m-Nitrobenzyl chloride 


40 

Dimethyl 4-nitrophthalate 


66 

p.Nitrobenzyl chloride 


71 

Diethyl 4-nitrophthalate 

— 

34 

o-Nitrobenzyl bromide 


47 

Methyl 3 : 6-dinitrobenzoate 

1 

1 

1 

112 

m-Nitrobenzyl bromide 


59 

Ethyl 3 : 5>dinitrobenzoate. 

1 

94 

p-Nitrobenzyl bromide . 

— 

100 

Methyl 3: 6-dinitrosalicylate 


127 

o-Nitrobenzyl iodide . 


76 

Ethyl 3: 6-dinitrosalicylate 


99 

m-Nitrobonzyl iodide 

1 

86 




p-Nitrobenzyl iodide 

— 

127 

Phenylnitrometbane 

227 


o-Nitrobenzyl cyanide 


84 





(1) 1-204; nJJ*’ 1-653. 

(2) d]T 1*168; 1-64G. 


(3) d" 1-157; tip 1-547. 

(4) d;. 1-074; rip 1-531. 
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IV,16B. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF ALIPHATIC NITRO COMPOUNDS 


The following reactions will assist in tlie detection of aliphatic nitro 
compounds. 

(i) Action of alkali. Add a few drops of the nitro compound to 1 ml. of 
10 per cent, sodium liydroxide solution ; it dissolves to produce, in general, a 
3 'ellow solution. Acidify with dilute liydrochloric acid ; the nitro compound 
is regenerated. 

(ii) Reduction to the hydroxylamine. This test gives a positive result 
{see Aromatic Nitro Compounds, Section IV,16A, (ii)}. 

(iii) Sodium salt of the aci-form. Dissolve 0-2 g. of sodium in 5 ml. of 
anhydrous methanol, and cool to room temperature. Add 0-5 ml. of the nitro 
compound, shake and cool. Both primary and secondar}" nitro compounds 
yield sodium derivatives 

O 0 

(RCH=N—ONa and R'R''C=N—ONa) 

which may be filtered off and washed with methanol to remove traces of sodium 
methoxide. It should be kept moist with methanol ; the sodium derivative, if 
allowed to dry, may become very explosive. Also, upon contact with a trace 
of water, it is liable to decompose with explosive violence. The sodium deriva¬ 
tive may be dissolved by successively adding small quantities to cold w’ater with 
continual stirring. 

Add a little of the sodium derivative to about 5 ml. of w'ater in a test-tube, 
followed by a drop of ferric chloride solution. A deep red colouration is pro¬ 
duced but rapidly disappears as the iron is precipitated as ferric hydroxide. 

The colouration is due to the production of an acid bj^ partial hydrolysis : 

O 0 

RCH=N—ONa -f- HOH ^ RCH=N—OH + NaOH ; 


the acid, like many h 3 ’droxy compounds (compare Phenols, Section IV,114), 
gives a marked colouration with ferric chloride solution. 

(iv) Distinction between primary, secondary and tertiary aliphatic 
nitro compounds. Dissolve a few drops of the nitro compound in concen¬ 
trated sodium hydroxide solution, and add excess of sodium nitrite solution. 
Upon cautiously acidifying with dilute sulphuric acid, added a drop at a time, 
the following effects may be observed :— 

(а) Primary nitro compound : intense red colour, disappearing upon acidifica¬ 
tion. The colouration is that of the alkali salt of the nitrolic acid (nitro oxime): 

0 

X 

RCH^N—ONa + NaNO^ + HgSO^ -> + Na^SO* -f HgO 

(б) Secondary nitro compound : dark blue or blue green colour due to nitro- 
nitroso derivatives. The coloured compound is soluble in chloroform. 


0 

R'R''C=N—ONa -f NaNOg + H 2 S 04 -> 

(c) Tertiary-compound : no colouration. 


NO 

/ 

R'E^C—NOg 4- Na^SO^ + HjO 


Characterisation 

Reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid and characterisation 
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of the primary amine. Experimental details are given in Section 
IV,16A, 1. The amine is fairly volatile and cannot be diazotised (see 
Section 111,123). 

Most aliphatic nitro compounds are liquids : the physical properties 
(boiling point, density and refractive index) therefore provide valuable 
information for purposes of identification. 

The physical properties of a number of aliphatic nitro compounds are 
listed in Table IV,16B, 


TABLE IV,16B. ALIPHATIC NITRO COMPOUNDS 


Nitro Compound 

B.P. 

.20* 

20* 

"d 

Nitromethane .... 

101" 

1137 

1-381 

Nitroethnne 

114 


1-392 

l-Nitropropano .... 

131 


1-401 

2-Nitropropane .... 

120 


1-394 

1‘Nitro-n-butane 

152 


1-410 

1‘Nitro-n-pentane 

66"/16min. 

0-953 

1-418 

1-Nitro-n-hexane 

82"/15 

0-940 

1-423 

Phenylnitromethane . 

227 

1-160 

1-532 
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HALOGENATION OF AROAUTIC HYDROCARBONS 

Benzene and substituted benzenes do not react appreciably with chlorine 
and bromine in the cold, but in the presence of “ halogen carriers,” such as 

P^Tidine, iodine and iron, reaction takes place readily, 
fording in the first instance the mono-halogen derivative as the main product. 
Di-substituted products (largely the p-isomeride) are obtained if the proportion 
Oi the halogen is increased. The following examples are given r 

C,H, + CI 2 CeH^Cl + HCl 

^ ^ C,H*N 

CeHj + Br,-► CeH^Br + HBr 


CeH,NO, + Br, 

Nitrobenzene 


F« 

—<• BrCeHjX 02 (l :3) + HBr 

m-Bromonitrobenzeiio 


The halogen carriers or aromatic halogenation catalysts are usually all 
electrophilic reagents (ferric and aluminium halides, etc.) and their function 
appears to be to increase the electrophilic activity of the halogen. Thus the 
mechanism for the bromination of benzene in the presence of iron can be repre¬ 
sented by the following scheme : 

Brg + FeBra 5 =^ Br"*" + [FeBr 4 ]‘" 



+ Br+ 


-b [FeBrJ- 



The base [FeBr 4 ] facilitates the elimination of a proton from the carbonium 
ion (I). 

The reaction must be carried out in the absence of direct sunlight, since sun¬ 
light causes direct addition of the halogen to the hydrocarbon, particularly if the 
latter is warm ; benzene, for example, yields the bexahalide : 

“b 3Br2 - > CgHgBrg 

Comparable results are not obtained with the less reactive iodine, because 
the hydrogen iodide formed tends to reduce the iodo compound and a condition 
of equilibrium is produced ; 


ArH H- I 2 ^ Arl -f- HI 

However, if an oxidising agent (fuming nitric acid or sodium persulphate) 
is present to destroy the hydrogen iodide as it is formed, the equilibrium is 
displaced and the iodo compound may be conveniently prepared, for example : 

2CeHe + I, --. 2C<,H,I + H,0 

(HNO,. ap. gr. 1 -6) " * ^ 

Condensed aromatic hydrocarbons may be brominated directly with bromine 
in the presence of a solvent, such as carbon tetrachloride : 

(Ca.) 

CjoHe + Br, -- a-C^oH^Br + HBr 

Naphthalene a-Bromonaphthalene 
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In the absence of catalysts, toluene when treated with chlorine (or bromine) 
at the boiling point, preferably with exposure to sunlight or other bright light 
source, undergoes halogenation in the side chain. The entrance of the first 
chlorine atom, for example, proceeds at a much faster rate than the entrance 
of the second chlorine atom so that in practice the major portion of the toluene 
is converted into benzyl chloride before appreciable chlorination of benzyl 
chloride occurs : 


CeH,CH, -h Cl 


Simlizht. heAt. 

- C^HfiCH^CI 

(No caUlyat) Benzyl chloride 


CeH^CHCl^ — CeH5CCl3 

Bcnzal chloride Benzotrichloride 


Rapid side-chain chlorination of toluene proceeds in the dark with sulphuryl 
chloride in the presence of dibenzoyl peroxide (0-001-0-006 mol per mol of 
SOjClj) as catalyst : 


(C.H.CO),0, 

C 5 H 5 CH 3 + SO 2 CI 2 ^ CftHsCHgCl + SO 2 + HCI 


With excess of sulphuryl chloride, benzal chloride is formed, but chlorination 
does not proceed beyond this stage. 

The replacement of a hydrogen atom in an aromatic compound by a chloro- 
methyl (—CH^Cl) group in a single operation is termed chloromethylation. 
Tlie reaction consists essentially in the interaction with formaldehyde and 
hydrogen chloride in the presence of a catalyst such as zinc chloride or aluminium 
chloride (Blanc chloromethylation reaction). Thus benzyl chloride, accom¬ 
panied by a little p-xylylene dichloride, m.p. 100 °, may be obtained in good yield 
by passing hydrogen chloride gas into a suspension of paraformaldehyde and 
anhydrous zinc cliloride in benzene. The paraformaldehyde depoljnnerises 
uruler the influence of the hydrogen chloride and the formaldehyde probably 
condenses as the addition product with hydrogen chloride HOCHgCl: 

ZnCl, 

CeHa + HCHO + HCI -^ + H^O 

The formaldehyde may be replaced by methylal CHjfOCHa)^ or by chloro- 
methyl ether CH 3 OCH 2 CI, produced from paraformaldehyde, hydrogen chloride 
and methyl alcohol: 

(CHaOla 4- 3 CH 3 OH + 3HC1 —^ SCHjOCHgCl + 3 H 2 O 

Monoalkyl benzene derivatives yield para chloromethyl compounds, frequently 
accompanied by small amounts of the ortho isomeride. The reaction is similar in 
some respects to that of Friedel and Oafts. Chloromethylation is of great value 
in synthetic work as the —CH 2 CI group can be converted into other groups such 
as —CH 2 OH, —CHO, —CH 2 OR, —CHgCN, —CH 2 CH(COOC 2 H 5)2 and—CH 3 . 

It is convenient to describe here certain polyvalent iodine compounds, 
formed by such substances as iodobenzene and p-iodotoluene. lodobenzene 
in chloroform solution reacts readily with chlorine to form lodobenzene 
dichlorlde {phenyl iododichloride) (I) ; 

C,HJ + Cl2 ^ C3H6ICI2 (I) 

This is converted by aqueous sodium hydroxide into iodosobenzene (II): 
CeH 5 lCl 2 + 2NaOH —^ CeHgl^O (II) -j- 2NaCI H 2 O 

Iodosobenzene undergoes a slow change on keeping ; this change can be 
accelerated by heat and consists in a disproportionation to iodoxybenzene (III) 
and iodobenzene : 


2CeH5l^O 


Steam 
- > 
diatiUation 


o 

C,k/=0 (III) + C^HJ 
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In practice, the iodosobenzene is steam distilled ; pure iodobenzene is thus 
removed as formed. 

The interaction of iodosobenzene and iodoxybenzene in the presence of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide jdelds the soluble diphenyliodonium iodatc (IV^) ; 
upon adcbng potassium iodide solution, the sparingl 3 ' soluble diphenyliodonium 
iodide (\ ), analogous to ammonium iodide is precipitated : 

^ ^ XaOH 

C^HJO + ^ [(CeHs)J]I03 (IV) 

[(CgHsUlIOa + KI-^ [(CeH^lJ]! (V) + KIO, 

IV.17. CHLOROBENZENE 

Into a 500 ml. bolt-head flask,* provided with an inlet tube (1) extend¬ 
ing to within 1 cm. of the bottom and a reflux (double surface) condenser 
connected with a device (Fig. 11,8, 1) for absorbing the hydrogen chloride 
gas subsequently evolved, place 220 g. (250 ml.) of sodium-dried A.R. 
benzene and 0-5 g. of aluminium amalgam ( 2 ). Weigh the flask and 
contents. Immediately pass in dry chlorine from a cylinder, preferably 
through an intermediate empty wash bottle. An exothermic reaction 
occurs and much hydrogen chloride is evolved. Cool the flask by im¬ 
mersion in a bath of cold water and allow the chlorination to proceed until 
the liquid has increased in weight by 85 g. Pour the liquid into about 
250 ml. of cold water, separate the lower layer of chlorobenzene, and wash 
it successively with dilute sodium hydroxide solution and water ; dry 
with anhydrous calcium chloride or anhydrous magnesium sulphate. 
Distil, using a well-lagged fractionating column [e.g.. Fig. 11, 16, 1 ), and 
collect the fraction b.p. 127-135° (3). Redistil and collect the pure chloro¬ 
benzene at 131-132°. The yield is about 155 g. 

Notes. 

(1) A gas distribution tube, provided with a sintered glass plate at its lower end, 
is to be preferred. 

(2) Prepared as described in Section IV,4, Method B, Note 1. 

(3) The high boiling point residue contains p- (b.p. 173®, ra.p. 53®) and o-dichloro« 
benzene (b.p. 179®), which may bo separated ; upon cooling in ice, the moderately 
pure solid para isomer separates out. 


IV,18. BROMOBENZENE 

Place 50 g. (57 ml.) of dry A.R. benzene and 0-5 ml. of dry pyridine (1) 
(dried over potassium hydiroxide pellets) in a 500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask. Attach a reflux condenser to the flask and an inverted funnel 
(just dipping into some water in a beaker) to the top of the condenser 
(Fig. 11, 13, 8, b). Partially immerse the flask in a bath of cold water, 
supported upon a tripod and gauze. Carefully pour 126 g. (40 ml.) 
of bromine (for precautions to be taken with bromine, see Section 
111,35, Note 1) through a condenser and immediately insert the absorption 
device into the upper end of the condenser. A vigorous reaction soon 
occurs and hydrogen bromide is evolved which is absorbed by the water 
in the beaker; when the reaction slackens, warm the bath to 25—30° for 

* Also termed a wide-*necked flask or round ^bottomed flask with short ring neck (Pyrex). 
A three-necked flask may also be used and the obvious modifications made. 
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1 hour. Finally raise the temperature of the bath to 65—70° for a further 
46 minutes or until all the bromine has disappeared (no red vapours 
visible) and the evolution of hydrogen bromide has almost ceased. Keep 
the solution of hydrogen bromide in the beaker ( 2 ). 

Two methods are available for isolating the pure bromobenzene. 

Method 1. Arrange the flask containing the reaction mixture for steam 
distillation as in Fig. II, 40, 1. Proceed with the steam distillation until 
crystals of p-dibromobenzene appear in the condenser. Change the 
receiver and continue with the distillation until all the p-dibromobenzene 
has passed over ; from time to time run out the water from the con¬ 
denser so that the crystals melt and run down into the receiver. Reject 
the residue in the flask. Transfer the first distillate to a separatory 
funnel, wash it with a little water, and dry the lower layer with a little 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate or anhydrous calcium chloride : filter. 
Distil slowly from a small distilling flask ; use a wire gauze or an air bath 
(Fig. II, 6, 3). Collect the fraction which passes over at 150-170°; 
pour the residue (R), while it is still hot, into a small beaker or porcelain 
basin for the isolation of f>-dibromobenzene. Redistil the fraction of 
b.p. 150-170° and collect the bromobenzene at 154r-157° (3). The yield 
is 60 g. 

To isolate pure p-dibromobenzene, filter the second portion of the 
steam distillate through a small Buchner funnel with suction ; press the 
crystals as dry as possible. Combine these crystals with the residue (R) 
and recrystallise from hot ethyl alcohol (for experimental details, see 
Section IV,12) with the addition of 1-2 g. of decolourising charcoal; use 
about 4 ml. of alcohol (methylated spirit) for each gram of material. 
Filter the hot solution through a fluted filter paper, cool in ice, and filter 
the crystals at the pump. The yield of p-dibromobenzene, m.p. 89°, is 
about 12 g. 

Method 2. Transfer the dark-coloured reaction product to a separatory 
funnel and shake successively with water, with sufficient 6-10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution to ensure that the washings are alkaline to 
litmus, and finally with water. Dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate 
or calcium chloride. Filter through a fluted filter paper into a small 
distilling flask and distil slowly. Collect the crude bromobenzene at 
150-170° ; pour the residue whilst still hot into a small porcelain basin. 
Redistil the liquid of b.p. 150-170° (3) and collect the bromobenzene at 
164^167° ; the 3 deld is about 60 g. 

Isolate the pure p-dibromobenzene from the residue in the basin by 
the procedure described in Method 1. The yield is about 10 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Other halogen carriers may be used, e.g., 1-2 g. of iron filings, or 1 g. of 
aluminium amalgam. The bromine must then be added slowly from a dropping 
funnel to the benzene warmed on a water bath ; the apparatus shown in Fig. II, 13, 9 
is suitable and a trap for the hydrogen bromide must, however, be inserted into the 
top of the condenser. After all the bromine has been introduced, the mixture is 
heated on a water bath until no red vapours are visible above the liquid. The 
subsequent procedure is as above. 

(2) This solution should be returned to the storeroom for subsequent recovery 
as constant boiling point hydrobromio acid. If time, permits the students should 
carry out this operation. Distil slowly from a distiUmg flask and when the tern- 
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perature rises to 126®, collect the constant boiling point acid. This contams 4S per 
cent of HBr and is a useful reagent in the laboratory. 

(3) The best results are obtained by distillation from a small flask throngli a short 
fractionating column : a Ilompel column filled with glass rings (Fig. 11,16, 1) and 
lagged with asbestos cloth or several thiclcnesses of linen cloth is quite satisfactory. 


IV,I9. m-BROMONITROBENZENE 

Equip a l-litre three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mercuiy- 
sealed mechanical stirrer (1) and a double surface reflux condenser carry¬ 
ing an outlet tube connected to a gas trap (Eig. II, 8, 1). Make all joints 
with asbestos paper-sodium silicate stoppers (Section IIIJhl.A'o^e 2) ; 
moderately satisfactory results may be obtained by employing “ old ” 
rubber stoppers. Support the flask in an oil bath. Place 90 g. (75 ml.) 
of dry, freshly-distilled nitrobenzene in the flask. Weigh out 10 g. of 
iron powder, “ reduced by hydrogen ” (“ ferrum reductum ”). Heat the 
oil bath to 135-145° and introduce 3 g. of the iron powder by temporarily 
removing the separatory funnel. Into the latter place 62-5 g. (20 ml.) 
of dry bromine (Section 11,49, 8) and run it into the flask at such a rate 
that bromine vapours do not rise appreciably in the condenser {ca. 
20 minutes). Continue stirring and heating for 1 hour before adding a 
further 3 g. of iron powder and 20 ml. of dry bromine in a similar manner. 
Stii‘ for a further hour, add another 3 g. of iron powder and 20 ml. of 
bromine. When there is no more bromine vapour in the condenser, 
make a final addition of 1 g. of iron powder and heat for 1 hour longer. 

Pour the resulting dark reddish-brown liquid into 500 ml. of water to 
which 17 ml. of saturated sodium bisulphite solution has been added (the 
latter to remove the excess of bromine). Steam distil the resulting mixture 
(Fig. IIy 41 y 1) ; collect the first portion of the distillate, which contains 
a little unchanged nitrobenzene, separately. Collect about 4 litres of 
distillate. Filter the yellow crystalline solid at the pump, and press well 
to remove the adhering liquid. The resulting crude m-bromonitrobenzene, 
m.p. 51-52°, weighs llOg. If requiied pure, distil under reduced pressure 
(Fig, Ily 19y 1) and collect the fraction of b.p. 117-118°/9 mm. ; it then 
melts at 56° and the recovery is about 85 per cent. 

Note. 

(1) Mechanical stirring, altliough not essential and replaceable by occasional 
shaking by hand, is advantageous. 


IV,20. a-BROMONAPHTHALENE 

Use a 500 ml. three-necked flask equipped as in Section IV,19, but 
mounted on a water bath. Place 128 g. of naphthalene and 45 ml. of dry 
carbon tetrachloride in the flask, and 177 g. (55 ml.) of bromine in the 
separatory funnel. Heat the mixture to gentle boiling and run in the 
bromine at such a rate that little, if any, of it is carried over with the 
hydrogen bromide into the trap ; this requires about 3 hours. Warm 
gently, with stirring, for a further 2 hours or until the evolution of 
hydrogen bromide ceases. Replace the reflux condenser by a condenser 
set for downward distillation, stir, and distil off the carbon tetrachloride 
as completely as possible. Mix the residue with 8 g. of sodium 
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hydroxide pellets and stir at 90-100° for 3 hours ; this treatment will 
remove impurities which gradually evolve hydrogen bromide. Pransfer 
the liquid to a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. 11,24, 2-5) 
and distil under diminished pressure. Collect the following fractions . 

(i) up to 131712 mm. (or 144°/20 mm.); (ii) 132-135°/12 mm. (or 
145-148720 mm.) ; and (iii) above 135712 mm. (or 148°/20 mm.). 
Fraction (ii) is almost pure a-bromonaphthalene. Fraction (1) contains 
unchanged naphthalene, whilst (iii) contains dibromonaphthalene. Cool 
fraction (i) in ice when most of the naphthalene will crystallise out ; 
filter this off on a sintered glass funnel, combine the filtrate with 
fraction (iii), redistil and collect the a-broraonaphthalene fraction sepa¬ 
rately. The total yield of colourless product is 150 g. 

I V.21. lODOBENZENE 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, a mercury- 
sealed mechanical stirrer and separatory funnel, and support it on a water 
bath. Attach an absorption device (Fig. //, 8, 1, c) to the top of the con¬ 
denser (1). Place 134 g. (162 ml.) of A.R. benzene and 127 g. of iodine 
in the flask, and heat the water bath to about 60° ; add 92 ml. of fuming 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-50, slowly from the separatory funnel during 
30 minutes. Oxides of nitrogen are evolved in quantity. The tempera¬ 
ture rises slowly without the application of heat until the mixture boils 
gently. When all the nitric acid has been introduced, reflux the mixture 
gently for 15 minutes. If iodine is still present, add more nitric acid to 
the warm solution until the purple colour (due to iodine) changes to 
brownish-red. 

Separate the lower oily layer, mix with it an equal volume of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and steam distil from a 1-litre flask 
until no more oil passes over. A yellow solid, consisting of nitro com¬ 
pounds, may collect towards the end of the distillation ; remove this by 
mechanical stirring of the oil for about 3 hours with 7 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, 100 ml. of water and 70 g. of iron filings in a 1-litre 
three-neckcd flask connected with a reflux condenser. Allow the mixture 
to cool and filter. Render the filtrate distinctly acid to Congo red with 
hydrochloric acid and again steam distil. Separate the oil, dry it with 
anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and distil with the 
aid of a suitably lagged fractionating column or from a Claisen flask 
with fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5) ; collect the fraction of 
b.p. 180-190°. IJpon redistillation, pure iodobenzene, b.p. 184-186°, is 
obtained. The yield is 180 g. 

Note, 

(1) “ Old ” rubber stoppers may be used, but are slightly attacked. Asbestos- 
sodium silicate stoppers (for preparation, see Section III,161,Note 2) or ground 
glass joints are, of course, to be preferred. 

IV,22. BENZYL CHLORIDE {Chlorination of Toluene) 

Method 1. Fit a 600-ml. three-necked flask with a thermometer (the 
bulb of which is within 2 cm. of the bottom), and inlet tube extending to 
the bottom of the flask, and a double surface condenser. Use “ old ** 
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rubber stoppers throughout (1). Connect the top of the condenser 
through a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube to two wash 
bottles contaming 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution ; the long 
lead-in tubes in the wash bottles should be just above the surface of the 
alkaU solution in order to avoid “ sucking back.” Place lOOg. (115*5 ml.) 
of dry toluene and a few chips of porous plate in the flask. Boil the 
toluene gently and pass in a stream of chlorine from a cylinder—interpose 
an empty wash bottle between the flask and the cyUnder—until the 
thermometer registers 157-158° (2). The reaction time may be con¬ 
siderably shortened by exposing the mixture to bright sunlight or to a 
smaU mercury-vapour lamp ; if neither of these is practicable, support 
a 200-watt lamp a few inches from the flask. 

Transfer the reaction mixture to a Claisen flask and distil under 
atmospheric pressure until the temperature reaches 135-140° (3). 
Distil the residue under diminished pressure and collect the benzyl 
chloride at 64-69°/12 mm. The latter upon redistilJation boils largely 
at 63-65712 mm. The yield of benzyl chloride is about 100 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Ideal connections for chlorine ara ground glass joints, but previously used and 
well-fitting rubber stoppers give satisfactory results. Owing to tho poisonous 
cliaracter of chlorine, the apparatus should be fltted up in the fume cupboard. 

(2) An alternative method of determining the completion of the reaction is to 
weigh the flask and toluene, and to stop the passage of chlorine wlien the increase 
in weight is 37 g. 

(3) The benzyl chloride may also be isolated by distillation under atmospheric 
pressure. The material boiling between 165® and 185® is collected and redistilled ; 
the final product is collected at 178-182® (pure benzyl chloride has b.p. 179®). The 
resulting benzyl cliloride is, however, of lower purity unless on eflScient fractionating 
col umn is used. 

Method 2. In a 600-ml. round-bottomed flask, fitted with an efficient 
reflux condenser, place 92 g. (106 ml.) of toluene, 68 g. (41 ml.) of redis¬ 
tilled sulphuryl chloride and 1 g. of dibenzoyl peroxide (Section IV,196). 
Reflux gently, when a vigorous reaction takes place : the reaction is 
complete in 30 minutes. Isolate the benzyl chloride as described in 
Method 1. The yield is 50 g. 


Cognate Preparation 

Benzal chloride (benzylidene chloride). Use 100 g. of toluene and 
continue the passage of chlorine until the increase in weight of the flask 
and contents is 74 g. or, alternatively, until the temperature rises to 187°. 
Collect the benzal chloride at 204—208° or at 104—105730 mm. Pure 
benzylidene chloride has b.p. 206°. 


IV,23. BENZYL CHLORIDE {Chhromeihylalion of BenzeTie) 

Into a l-litre three-necked flask, equipped with a reflux (double surface) 
condenser, a mechanical stirrer (preferably of the Hershberg type, 
Fig. //, 7, 8) and a gas lead-in tube extending to near the bottom of the 
flask, place 200 g. (227 ml.) of dry benzene, 20 g. of paraformaldehyde (1) 
and 20 g. of finely-pulverised, anhydroiis zinc chloride. Support the 
flask on a water bath so arranged that the level of the water in it is about 
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the same height as the reaction mixture. Heat the bath to 60® and pass 
in (through an intervening empty wash bottle) a rapid stream of hydrogen 
chloride (Section 11,48,1) until no more gas is absorbed (about 20 minutes): 
allow to cool. Transfer the reaction mixture to a separatory funnel, 
wash it successively with two 60 ml. portions of cold water, two 50 ml. 
portions of satmated sodium bicarbonate solution (2) and finally with 
20 ml. of water. Dry with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium 
sulphate, and distil under normal pressure from a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5) until the temperature rises to 
100-110®. After cooling somewhat, distil under reduced pressure and 
collect the benzyl chloride at 63-65®/12 mm. The yield is 70 g. Some 
(about 4 g.) p-xylylene dichloride, m.p. 100®, and a small amount of 
diphenylmethane are present in the residue in the flask. 

Notes. 

(1) Formalin (40 per cent.) may also be used ; the proportions are then 200 g. of 
benzene, 38 g. of 40 per cent, formalin and 50 g. of pulverised zinc chloride. 

(2) It is essential to remove all the zinc salts in the washing process, otherwise 
tlie product largely resinifies during the distillation. 


Cognate Prepabations 

p-Ethylbenzyl chloride. Use a mixture of 250 g. of dry ethylbenzene 
(Section IV,6), 30 g. of paraformaldehyde and 20 g. of anhydrous pulver¬ 
ised zinc chloride, and proceed exactly as detailed for benzyl chloride. 
Collect the p-ethylbenzyl chloride at 95-96°/15 mm. ; the yield is 100 g. 

a-Chloromethylnaphthalene. CAUTION: Both a-chloromethyl- 
naphthalene and the by-products are lachrymators and vesicants. The 
preparation should therefore be conducted in a fume cupboard (hood) and 
precautions should be taken in the handling of the substance and the 
apparatus. 

In a 1-litre flask, fitted with a reflux condenser and Hershberg stirrer, 
place 64 g. of naphthalene, 27*6 g. of paraformaldehyde, 65 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid, 41 ml. of 85 per cent, orthopbosphoric acid and 107 g. (90*5 ml.) 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Heat the mixture, with vigorous stir¬ 
ring, in a water bath at 85-90° for 6 hours : maintain the level of the water 
bath at the same height as that of the stirred reaction mixture. Cool the 
mixture to room temperature, transfer it to a 500 ml. separatory funnel, 
wash the crude product with two 250 ml. portions of cold water (5-10°), 
then with 125 ml. of cold 10 per cent, potassium carbonate solution, and 
finally with 125 ml. of cold water : the product is the lower layer in all the 
washings. Add 50 ml. of ether, dry the ethereal solution by standing over 
2 • 5 g. of anhj'^drous potassium carbonate with frequent shaking for 1 hour, 
run off the lower aqueous layer, add a further 5 • 6 g. of anhydrous potas¬ 
sium carbonate, and leave for 8-10 hours. Distil off the ether at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure and the residue under reduced pressure : use a Claisen 
flask with short side tube and a distilling flask as receiver (compare 
Fig. II, 19, 1 ; alternatively, the flask shown in Fig. II, 19, 3 may be 
employed). A fore-run of unreacted naphthalene, amounting to about 
9 g., passes over at 120-126°/9 mm. ; care should be taken that the naph¬ 
thalene does not solidify in the side arm by gently warming, if necessary. 
This is followed (the receiver shotdd be changed at this point) by 66 g. 
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of a-chloromethylnaphthalene at 147-152713 mm. An appreciable brown 
residue, containing bis-(chloromethyl)-naplithalene and di-a'iiaphthj’l- 
methane, remains in the flask. 


IV,24. lODOBENZENE DICHLORIDE 

Equip a 500-ml. three-necked flask with a mechanical stin’er, an inlet 
tube at least 10 mm. in diameter for the introduction of chlorine, and an 
outlet tube cariying a calcium chloride (or cotton w'ool) guard tube. 
Charge the flask with 75 ml. of chloroform (dried with anhydrous calcium 
chloride : see Section 11,47,25) and 51 g. of iodobenzene (Section IV,21) ; 
adjust the inlet tube so that it terminates about 5 mm. above the surface 
of the liquid. Set up the apparatus in the fume cupboard and protect it 
from the light. Cool the flask in an ice-salt mixture and pass in dry 
chlorine (1) as rapidl^-^ as the solution will absorb it until an excess is 
present (1*5-2 hoTirs). Filter the j'ellow, crystalline iodobenzene 
dichloride at the pump, wash it sparingly witli chloroform and dry it in 
the air upon filter paper. The jdeld is 65 g. The substance decomposes 
slowly upon standing ; it may be kept unchanged for a short period in a 
well-fitting, ground glass stoppered bottle. 

Note. 

(1) Chlorine from a cylinder is passed through two wash bottles containing con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, then through an empty wash bottle filled with glass wool 
to remove spray. 


IV ,25. lODOSOBENZENE 

dbol a large glass mortar in ice and then place in it 50 g. of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate, 55 g. of iodobenzene dichloride (Section IV,24) and 
100 g. of finely crushed ice. Grind the mixture thoroughly until all the 
ice has melted and a thick paste results. Add 140 ml. of 5A^-sodium 
hydroxide in 20 ml. portions and triturate vigorously after each addition ; 
finally add 120 ml. of water and allow to stand overnight. Filter with 
suction, press well with a large fiat glass stopper on the filter, transfer 
to a beaker, and stir with 300 ml. of water (1). Filter again at the pump 
transfer again to a beaker containing 300 ml. of water, filter and wash 
with about 200 ml. of water on the filter. Dry in the air upon filter 
papers, stir ^vith a little chloroform (to dissolve a little iodobenzene 
which is present), filter with suction, and dry on filter paper in the air. 
The yield is 27 g. 

lodosobenzene explodes violently at about 220®, so that determinations 
of the melting point should not be attempted. It may, however, be 
converted into iodobenzene diacetate in the following manner. Dissolve 
2 g. of lodosobenzene in 6 ml. of glacial acetic acid ; boiling is usually 
necessary. Cool. The resulting diacetate is readily soluble in acetic acid 
but is insoluble in ether. Add about 60 ml. of ether in order to precipitate 
the iodobenzene diacetate. Filter and wash with ether. The yield is 
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2 g., m.p. 157°. It may be recrystallised from benzene, and will keep 
indefinitely (unlike the iodobenzene dichloride). 

CeHJO -h 2CH3COOH —^ C6H5l(OOCCH3)2 + HgO 

Note. 

(1) The filtrate contains some diphenyliodonium salts ; these may bo recovered 
as the sparingly soluble diphenyliodonium iodide (about 8 g.) (bection IV,27) by 
the addition of potassium iodide. 

IV,26. lODOXYBENZENE 

Fit up a 1-litre round-bottomed flask for steam distillation (Fig. II, 40, 1) 
and place in it 22 g. of iodosobenzene (Section IV,25) made into a thin 
])aste with water (1). Steam distil until almost all the iodobenzene has 
been removed (about 9 g.) ; cool the residue in the flask at once, filter 
the w'liite solid with suction and dry in the air. Wash it with a little 
chloroform, filter with suction, and dry in the air upon filter paper. The 
yield is 10-5 g. It may be recrystallised from 800-900 ml. of water, 
lodoxybenzene melts wdth explosive decomposition at 237®. 

Note. 

(1) Iodosobenzene when heated directly may decompose with explosive violence, 
particularly when dry. 

IV,27. DIPHENYLIODONIUM IODIDE 

Grind together 12 g. of lodoxybenzene (Section IV,26), 11 g. of iodoso¬ 
benzene (Section IV,25) with 25 ml. of water, add 100 ml. of N sodium 
hydroxide solution and stir for 24 hours in a 1-litre vessel. Dilute with 
600 ml. of cold water, stir thoroughly, allow to settle, and decant the 
supernatant solution of diphenyliodonium iodate, through a fluted filter 
paper. Extract the solid residue with two 260 ml. portions of water, 
and decant the extract through a fluted filter paper : a small tarry residue 
remains. To the combined filtrates add an aqueous solution containing 
10 g. of ])otassium iodide. Allow the bulky white precipitate of diphenyl¬ 
iodonium iodide to stand for 1 • 5 hours with occasional shaking, and then 
filter it with suction. Dry on a porous tile. The yield is 15 g. The 
product melts at 173-175® with vigorous decomposition. 

IV,28. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF HALOGENATED AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 
The following reactions will assist the student in the identification of 
halogenated aromatic hydrocarbons. 

(i) Alcoholic silver nitrate solution. Chlorobenzene and similar 
nuclear substituted compounds do not react. Benzyl chloride and other 
aromatic compounds with the halogen in the side chain react rapidly. 

For details of test, see under Alkyl Halides, Section HI,42,(ii). 

(ii) Alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution. This reagent gives 
similar results to alcoholic silver nitrate solution. 

For details of test, see under Alkyl Halides, Section 111,42,(iii). 

Crystalline Derivatives 

1, Nitration products. Although no general method of nitration 
can be given, the following procedure is widely applicable. 
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Add 1 g. of the compound to 4 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
cautiously introduce, drop by drop, 4 ml. of fuming nitric acid. Warm 
the mixture on a water bath for 10 minutes, then pour it on to 25 g. of 
crushed ice (or 25 ml. of ice water). Collect the precipitate by filtration 
at the pump, and recrystallise it from dilute alcohol. 

Twenty per cent, oleum may be substituted for the concentrated 
sulphuric acid for compounds which are difficult to nitrate. 

2. Reaction with chlorosulphonic acid (“ chlorosulphonyl- 
ation ’’); Sulphonamides. Many aryl halides, either alone or in 
chloroform solution, when treated with excess of chlorosulphonic acid 
afford the corresponding sulphonyl chlorides in good yield (compare 
Section IV,106) : the latter may be readily converted into the aryl 
sulphonamides by reaction Avith concentrated ammonia solution or with 
solid ammonium carbonate. 

Tiie •following give abnormal results when treated with clUorosulphonic acid 
alone, preferably at 50® for 30-60 minutes :—tiuobenzone (4: 4'-difluorodiphenyl- 
eulphone, m.p. 9S®) ; iodobenzene (4 : 4'*di-iododiphenylsulphone, m.p. 202°) ; 
o-dichlorobenzone (3:4:3': 4'-tetraclilorodiphenylsulphone, m.p. 176°); and 
o-dibromobenzene (3:4:3': 4'-tetrabromodiphenylsulphone, m.p. 176-177°). The 
resulting sulphones may be crystallised from glacial acetic acid, benzene or alcohol, 
and are satisfactory for identification of the original aryl halide. In some cases 
sulphones accompany the sulphonyl chloride ; they are readily separated from the 
final sulphonamide by their insolubility in cold 6N sodium liydroxide solution ; 
the sulphonamides dissolve readily and are roprecipitated by 6N hydrocliloric acid. 

Procedure 1. Dissolve 1 g. of the compound in 6 ml. of chloroform in a 
test-tube and cool in ice. Add 5 ml. of chlorosulphonic acid {CAUTION 
in handling) clropwiso and with shaking. When the initial evolution of 
hydrogen chloride subsides, remove the reaction mixture from the ice 
and, after 20 minutes, pour it into a 60 ml. beaker filled with crushed ice. 
Separate the chloroform layer, wash it well with water, and evaporate 
the solvent. Recrystallise the residual aryl sulphonyl chloride from light 
petroleum (b.p. 40-60°), chloroform or benzene ; this is not essential for 
conversion into the sulphonamide. 

Procedure 2. Follow Procedure 1 except that no solvent is employed. 
Pour the syrupy reaction mixture on to crushed ice, remove the resulting 
aryl sulphonyl chloride and/or sulphone, if a solid, by filtration with suction 
and, if a liquid, by means of a small separatory funnel or dropper, and 
wash with water. 

To convert the aryl sulphonyl chloride into the sulphonamide, use 
either of the following methods :— 

(i) Boil 0 • 5 g. with 5 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution, sp. gr. 0 • 88, 
for 10 minutes, cool to room temperature, add 10 ml. of cold water, filter 
vith suction, wash well, and recrystallise to constant m.p. from dilute 
alcohol ; dry at 100°. 

(ii) I^Iix the product from the chlorosulphonylation (0-5 g.) with 2-0 g. 
of dry, poAvdered ammonium carbonate and heat at 100° for 30 minutes. 
Wash with several 10 ml. portions of cold water, filter, and recrystallise 
from dilute alcohol. 

If the presence of a sulphone is suspected, treat the product with 
6A^ sodium hydroxide solution (only the sulphonamide dissolves), filter 
and reprecipitate the sulphonamide by 6N hydrochloric acid. 
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3. Oxidation of side chains. The oxidation of halogenated toluenes 

and similar compounds and of compounds with side chains of the t^e 
_and _CHgOH proceeds comparatively smoothly with alkaline 

permanganate solution (for experimental detaUs. see under 
Ilydrocarbom, Section IV,9,d or under Aromatic Ethers, Section IV.106). 
The resulting acid may be identified by a m.p. determmation and by other 

tests (see Section IV»175). x- i. j 

4. Picrates. Some halogen derivatives of the higher aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons form picrates (for experimental details, see under Aromatic Hydro¬ 
carbons, Section IV,9, 1), for example, a-chloronaphthalene (m.p. 137°), 
a-bromonaphthalene (m.p. 134°), and p-bromonaphthalene (m.p. 86 ). 

The properties of a number of aromatic halogen compoimds are col¬ 
lected in Table IV,28. 
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SULPHONATION OF AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 

Aromatic hydrocarbons may be mono-sulphonated by heating with a slight 
excess of concentrated sulphuric acid ; for benzene, oleum (7-8 per cent. SO 3 ) 
gives somewhat better results. The reaction is usually complete when all the 
h^’drocarbon has dissolved. Examples are : 

CeHe + HOSO3H —^ CeH^SOsH + H^O 

Bcnzenesulphonic acid 


CHjCeHg + HOSO3H 

Toluene 



Napiithalone 


HOSO3H 


* 


(1:4) + HaO 

p-ToluenesuIphonio acid 



+ H2O 


Naphtiialene (B-suIphonic acid 


Because of the great solubility of sulphonic acids in water and the consequent 
difBculty in crystallisation, the free sulphonic acids are not usually isolated 
but are converted directly into the sodium salts. The simplest procedure is 
partly to neutralise the reaction mixture (say, with solid sodium bicarbonate) 
and then to pour it into water and add excess of sodium chloride. An equi¬ 
librium is set up, for example : 


C 3 H 3 SO 3 H + NaCl CsH^SOgNa + HCl 

The high sodium ion concentration results in facile crystallisation of the sodium 
salt. This process of salting out with common salt may be used for recrystal¬ 
lisation, but sodium benzenesulphonate (and salts of other acids of comparable 
molecular weight) is so very soluble in water that the solution must be almost 
saturated with sodium chloride and consequently the product is likely to be 
contaminated with it. In such a case a pure product may be obtained by 
cr^’^stallisation from, or Soxhlet extraction with, absolute alcohol; the sul- 
phonato is slightly soluble but the inorganic salts are almost insoluble. Very 
small amounts of sulphones are formed as by-products, but since these are 
insoluble in water, they separate when the reaction mixture is poured into 
water : 

CflHfiSOaH + CeHe ^ + H^O 

Diphenyl sulphone 

The sulphonation of toluene at 100-120° results in the formation of p-toluene- 
sulphonic acid as the chief product, accompanied by small amounts of the 
ortho and meta isomers ; these are easily removed by crystallisation in the 
presence of sodium chloride. Sulphonation of naphthalene at about 160° 
yields largely the p-sulphonic acid ; at lower temperatures (0-60°) the a-sul- 
phonic acid is produced almost exclusively. 

Sulphonation is a reversible reaction and, in general, an excess of sulphuric 
acid is employed, for example : 


CHgCeHg + H 3 SO 4 — CHjCeH^SOaH (1:4) + H^O 

If, however, the water formed is removed as formed (compare the preparation 
of di-n-butyl ether. Section 111,57), the sulphuric acid may react completely 
and the method may be employed for the preparation of the free sulphonic 
acid. 
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The mcchanisin of arom.'itic sulphonation may be similar to that previously 
described for nitration and halogenation, involving attack of the elcctro 2 )iiilic 

SO 3 H ion. The latter may be formed thus : 

2HO—SO.,—OH ^ HaO—SO 2 —OH + HS04“ 

H 2 O—SO^—OH ^ H 2 O H- SO.—OH 
HO—SO 2 —OH + HgO ^ HaO^-h HSO 4 " 

+ 

The SO 2 —OH ion attacks the nucleophilic aromatic nucleus : 



It has been suggested that SO 3 is the actual electrophilic reagent ieaaing to 

CeH 3 S 03 ”*, the anion of CgH 3 S 03 H. However, in sulphuric acid, the following 
equilibrium probably exists : 

SO 3 4- H 2 SO 4 ^ HSO 3 + + HSO 4 ", 

and it may well be that both SO 3 and HS 03 ‘'' are the active reagents. A further 
complication is the reversibility of the over-all sulphonation reaction. 


IV,29. SODIUM BENZENESULPHONATE 

Into a 200-ml. round-bottomed flask place 75 g. (40 ml.) of fuming 
sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1 *88, containing 7-8 per cent, of sulphur trioxide. 
Add, with frequent shaking, 20 g. (22*5 ml.) of thiophene-free benzene (1) 
in portions of about 3 ml. during about 15 minutes. Make siu'e that the 
first portion has dissolved before adding the next portion, etc.; maintain 
the temperature of the reaction mixture between 30° and 50°, and cool in 
a vessel of cold water if necessary. When all the benzene has completely 
reacted, cool and pour the reaction mixture slowly and with constant 
stirring into about 200 ml. of water. Cool to the laboratory tempera¬ 
ture and, if necessary, filter from any diphenylsulphone 
(a by-product) which may separate. Partially neutralise the acid solu¬ 
tion by adding carefully and in small portions 24 g. of sodium bicarbonate : 
then add 40 g. of sodium chloride and heat untU it dissolves. Filter the 
hot solution with auction through a Buchner funnel (previously warmed 
in the steam oven or by pouring boiling water through it), transfer the 
warm filtrate to a beaker, and cool rapidly (ice and cold water) with 
stirring. Filter the sodium benzenesulphonate which separates on a 
Buchner funnel and press well with a wide glass stopper ; wash with 
about 30 ml. of a filtered saturated sodium chloride solution and press 

• This anion may be formed according to the following scheme: 

C^HjH + SO, ^ 

^SO, 

. /H 

C.HsSO,- + 

^SO, 
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the orvstnls us diy as possible. Finally wash with a little alcohol. Dry 
in the air upon filter paper, powder, and dry in the oven at 100-110°. 
'riie yield of the dry sodium benzenesulphonate is about 20 g. The 
profiuct contains traces of sodium chloride and other salts, but is pure 
enough for most purposes. The impurities may be completely removed by 
recrystallisation from rectified spirit; about 18 ml. are required for each 
gram of solid. The volume of alcohol required for recrystalhsation may be 
considerably reduced by the use of a Soxhlet extractor (Figs. //, 44, 4-6). 

Note. 

{!) Commercial benzene may be purified by shaking repeatedly with 10 per cent, 
of its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid until the acid layer is almost colourless, 
then washing successively with cold water, 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution 
and water, and drying with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate. 
Distillation tlien yields pure benzene. 

Cognate Prepakation 

Sodium p-bromobenzenesulphonate. Equip a 500-ml. bolt-head 
or three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mechanical stirrer {not 
mercury-sealed) and a thermometer. Place 76 g. (40 ml.) of fuming 
sulphuric acid, sp. gy. 1*88 (7-8 per cent. SO 3 ) in the flask and 40 g. 
(27 ml.) of bromobenzene (Section IV, 18) in the separatory funnel. Add 
the bromobenzene in small portions so that the temperature does not rise 
above 100°, If any bromobenzene remains unattacked, warm the mixture 
on a water bath until all of it has passed into solution. Allow to cool, 
and pour the reaction mixture in a thin stream with stirring into 140 ml. 
of cold water. If a precipitate separates (dibromodiphenylsulphone 
BrC 6 H 4 S 02 CgH 4 Br, a by-product), filter the warm solution at the pump. 
Add 55 g. of sodium chloride to the filtrate and heat (with stirring) until 
the salt dissolves. Cool the solution rapidly with stirring, filter the 
separated crude sulphonate at the pump, and press the crystals as dry 
as possible. Upon drying in the air, the yield is 47 g. To purify the 
crude sodium p-bromobenzenesulphonate, powder the crystals in a mortar, 
transfer to a beaker, add 75 ml. of a filtered, saturated solution of sodium 
chloride, stir, heat on a water bath for 30 minutes, allow to cool, filter 
and press the crystals as dry as possible ; finally wash with a little 
alcohol. Dry in the air by spreading upon filter papers. The yield of 
purified sodium p-bromobenzenesulphonate is 46 g. The product, 
although pure enough for most practical purposes, contains traces of 
sodium chloride and other salts : these can be removed either by recrystal¬ 
lisation from hot rectified spirit (1 g, of salt requires ca. 26 ml. of alcohol) 
or, more economically, by extraction with alcohol in a Soxhlet apparatus 
(Figs. II, 44, 4^6). 


IV,30. SODIUM p-TOLUENESULPHONATE 

Into a 500-ml. bolt-head or three-necked flask, provided with a mechani¬ 
cal stirrer and a reflux condenser, place 60 g. (69 ml.) of thiophene-free 
toluene (Section 11,47,26) and 60 g. (33 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Heat the mixture, with stirring, in an oil bath maintained at 
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110-120®. When the toluene layer has disappeared {ca. 1 hour), allow 
the reaction mixture to cool to room temperature. Pour it with stirring 
into 250 ml. of cold water ; filter from any solid substance which may 
separate. Partly neutralise the acid solution by adding cautiously and 
in small portions 30 g. of sodium bicarbonate. Heat the solution to 
boiling and saturate it with sodium chloride (about 100 g. of salt are 
required), filter hot through a hot water funnel (Fig. II, 1, 6 ) or through 
a Buchner funnel previously warmed to about 100 °. Transfer the hot 
filtrate to a beaker and cool the solution, with stirring, in ice. Filter 
the crystals at the pump (rinse any residual crystals out of the beaker 
vith a little of the filtered mother liquor), press well with a large glass 
stopper, and wash with 30 ml. of saturated salt solution. To recrystallise 
the crude sodium p-toluenesulphonate, dissolve it in 200-250 ml. of water, 
heat to boiling, saturate with salt, allow to cool somewhat, stir with 2-3 g. 
of decoloiu-ising charcoal (if the solution is coloimed), and filter the hot 
solution with suction through a previously warmed Buchner funnel. 
Transfer the warm filtrate to a beaker and cool in ice : filter the sul- 
phonate with suction through a Buchner funnel, wash it with 20 ml. of 
saturated sodium chloride solution, press well, and finally wash with a 
little alcohol. Dry the hj^drated crystals in air upon filter papers, powder 
in a mortar, and then dry in a steam oven or in an air oven at 100 - 110 °. 
The yield of anhydrous sodium j?-toluenesulphonate is 50 g. It still 
contains traces of sodium chloride and other salts ; these can be removed 
by recrystallisation from rectified spirit (1 g. of soUd to about 40 ml. of 
alcohol) or by extraction in a Soxhlet apparatus with boiling alcohol 
(Figs. II, 44, 4r-6). 


IV,31. SODIUM p-NAPHTHALENESULPHONATE 

Equip a 500-ml. bolt-head or three-necked flask with a separatory 
funnel, a thermometer with its bulb about 2 cm. from the bottom, and a 
mechanical stirrer ; the bearing for the stirrer consists of a glass tube 
lubricated with a little glycerine. Place 100 g. of naphthalene in the 
flask and heat it either in an air bath (Fig. II, 6, 3) or by means of a free 
flame. When the naphthalene melts, start the stirrer and adjust the 
heating so that the temperature is 160 it Run in 166 g. (90 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid from the funnel during 5-6 minutes : take 
care to maintain the temperature at 160° and remove the flame if neces¬ 
sary. Stir for 6 minutes and pour the solution into 760 ml, of cold water. 
If the sulphonation has been properly conducted, there will be no precipi¬ 
tate of naphthalene but about 4 g. of insoluble di- p-naphthyl sulphone 
C 10 H 7 SO 2 CJ 0 H 7 may separate. Boil with 3-4 g. of decolourising carbon 
and filter with suction through a Buchner funnel. Partly neutralise the 
clear solution by carefully adding 40 g. of sodium bicarbonate in small 
portions. Heat the solution to the boiling point, saturate with sodium 
chloride (about 70 g. are required) and then set aside to crystallise. 
Filter the crude sodium p-naphthalenesulphonate at the pump and re¬ 
crystallise from hot 10 per cent, sodium chloride solution ; dry by heating 
on a water bath or in a steam oven. The yield is 140 g. 
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IV,32. p-TOLUENESULPHONIG ACID 

Use the apparatus employed for Di-n-butyl Ether (Fig. Illy 57^ 2) ; it 
is advantageous to have the ** water separator tube calibrated (as in 
the Dean and Stark apparatus), otherwise place sufficient water in A so 
that with a further 9 ml. the water level is at B. Place 87 g. (100 ml.) 
of thiophene-free toluene (Section 11,47,16) and 37 g. (20 ml.) of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid (92 per cent. H 2 SO 4 by weight) in the 250 or 
300-ml. bolt-head flask and heat to gentle boiling. When 9 ml. of water 
have been collected in the “ water separator tube ” (4-5 hours), extinguish 
the flame. The water is derived partly from the reaction (6*25 ml.) 
and partly from the sulphuric acid. Add 6*3 ml. of water to the cold 
contents of the flask ; crystallisation then occurs. Spread the resulting 
solid on a porous tile and press well with a glass stopper ; toluene and 
o-toluenesulphonic acid are thus removed. Dissolve the residual solid 
(47 g.) in about 22 ml. of water and satxirate the solution with hydrogen 
chloride gas ; use any convenient device (e.^., a small funnel) to prevent 
“ sucking back.” After several hours the acid crystallises out as colour¬ 
less prisms. Filter rapidly through a sintered glass funnel, wash with a 
little concentrated hydrochloric acid, and dry in a vacuum desiccator 
charged with stick potassium hydroxide and anhydrous calcium chloride. 
The yield is 35 g., m.p. 105-106® (sealed tube). 


IV,33. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATIONS OF 

AROMATIC SULPHONIC ACIDS 

Sulphonic acids are frequently crystalline solids, readily soluble in 
water and often hygroscopic. Because of the difficulty of isolation of 
the free acids, they are usually encountered as the alkali metal salts. 

(i) Fusion with caustic alkali. When the preliminary tests for 
elements indicate the presence of sulphiu* (and frequently also of a metal), 
it is advisable to carry out a fusion with caustic alkali. In a nickel 
crucible of about 20 ml. capacity mix thoroughly 0 ■ &-1 g. of the substance 
with 3 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets and 4-5 drops of water. Support 
the crucible in a circular hole in a sheet of asbestos or uralite board of 
such size that it fits tightly and only about one-third is below the board; 
this will ensure that the contents of the crucible are not contaminated by 
sulphur compounds from the gas flame. (Alternatively, place the nickel 
crucible in a larger iron crucible fitted with an asbestos ring so arranged 
that the nickel crucible is held about 6 mm. from the bottom of the iron 
crucible). Heat the crucible so that the mixture just melts and continue 
the fusion with occasional stirring with a small nickel spatula for 5-10 
minutes. Allow to cool, add about 5 ml. of water and dissolve the mass 
by warming with a small flame. Pour the solution into a small test-tube ; 
acidify by the cautious addition of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid. Note 
Avhether there is any odour of sulphur dioxide : test for this gas either with 
filter paper moistened with acidified potassium dichromate solution, or 
better, by the highly sensitive sulphur dioxide test reagent. In the 
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latter case it is best to use the semimicro technique for the identification 
of evolved gases.* 

A 1 SO 3 K + 2KOH -> ArOK + K 2 SO 3 + H 2 O. 

The sulphur dioxide test reagent Is prepared by mixing 50 ml. of O liV liydro- 
chloric acid, 15 ml. of N barium chloride solution and 5 ml. of O-IN potassium 
permanganate solution. Its use is based upon the transient formation of barium 
sulphite which is immediately oxidised by the permanganate to give a white pre¬ 
cipitate of insoluble barium sulphate ; the permanganate solution is simultaneously 
decolourised. The method is inapplicable in the presence of hydrogen sulphide, 
wliich gives the same visible result. 

Extract the acidified solution with ether, remove the ether and identify 
the phenol in the usual manner (see Section IV,114).t Add a few drops 
of bromine water or nitric acid to the aqueous layer and test for sulphate 
with barium chloride solution. 

Once the presence of a sulphonate group has been established (and, 
if possible, the phenol isolated), the compound may be characterised by 
the preparation of a derivative. It must be remembered that both 
sulphoxides RSOR' and sulpkones RSOgll" yield sulphui’ dioxide on 
fusion with caustic alkali and acidification. 

Cryst alt.tn e Derivatives 

I. Sulphonamides. Mix together 1*0 g. of the dry acid or 1*2 g. of 
the anhydrous salt with 2*5 g. of phosphorus pentachloride J and heat 
under a refiux condenser in an oil bath at 150® for 30 minutes. Cool the 
mixture, add 20 ml. of dry benzene, warm on a steam bath and stir the 
solid mass well to extract the sulphonyl chloride : filter. Add the benzene 
solution slowly and with stirring to 10 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution. If the sulphonamide precipitates, separate it by filtration ; 
if no solid is obtained, evaporate the benzene on a steam bath. Wash the 
sulphonamide with a little cold water, and recrystallise fiom water, 
aqueous ethanol or ethanol to constant m.p. 

The procedure is not usually applicable to aminosulphonic acids owing to the 
interaction between the amino group and the phosphorus pentachloride. If, how¬ 
ever, the chlorosulphonic acid is prepared by diazotisation and treatment with a 
solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid, the crystalline chlorosulphonamide 
and chlorosulphonanilide may be obtained in the usual way. With some compounds, 
the amino group may be protected by acetylation. Sulphonic acids derived from a 
phenol or naphthol cannot be converted into the sulphonyl chlorides by the phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride method. 

The sulphonanilides may be prepared by either of the following 
methods :—(i) Reflux the solution of the sulphonyl chloride in benzene 
obtained as above, with 2*5 g. of aniline for 1 hour. Concentrate the 
benzene solution to half its volume and cool in ice. Collect the solid 
which separates on a filter, wash with hot water, and recrystaUise from 
ethanol or dilute ethanol. 

(ii) Treat the crude sulphonyl chloride {isolated by evaporating the 
solvent after extraction with benzene (or ether or chloroform) as above} 
with 1 g. of jo-toluidine and 30 ml. of ca. 2N sodium hydroxide solution. 

• See, for example, Vogel, A Text-Book of Macro and Semimicro Qualitative Inorganic 
Analysis, Fourth Edition, 1964, p. 181 (Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.). 

t The phenol cannot always be isolated in good yield, particularly if it contains sub¬ 
stituent groups, owing to the destructive action of the alkali fusion upon the radical K. 

t If preferred, the PCh may be replaced by 4-6 ml. of POCl j and the mixture refluxed 
for 4 hours. The subsequent procedure is identical with that given in the text. 

18* 
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Sliake for 10-15 minutes. Extract the alkaline solution with ether to remove 
excess of p-toiuidine, acidify, filter, and recrystallise the residue as in (i). 

RSO^ONa + Pa^ -> RSO2CI + POCI3 + NaCl 

RSO 2 CI + 2 NH 3 -> RSO 2 NH 2 + NH^Cl 

RSO2C! + 2C6H5NH2 —> RSOgNHCeHs + CgHsNHg^Cr 

2. S-Benzyl-(so-thiuronium salts (S-Benzyl-iso-thiourea salts)* 
(for a discussion of this reagent, see under Carboxylic Acids, Section 
III, 85,4). If the substance is the free sulphonic acid, dissolve 0-5 g. of it 
in 5-10 ml. of water, add a drop or two of phenolphthalein indicator, and 
neutralise with ca. N sodium hydroxide solution. Then add 2-3 drops of 
0 ■ 1 hydrochloric acid to ensure that the solution is almost neutral {pale 
pink colour); under alkaUne conditions the reagent tends to decompose 
to produce the evil-smelling benzyl mercaptan. 

To a solution of 0*6 g. of the salt in 6 ml. of water and 2—3 drops of 
0 -lA^ hydrochloric acid (or to a solution of the acid treated as above), 
add a slight excess of a cold, 16 per cent, aqueous solution of benzyl-iao- 
thiourea hydrochloride (if the molecular weight of the compound is not 
known, use a solution of 1 g. of the reagent in 5 ml. of water), and cool in 
ice. Filter off the crystalline derivative and recrystaUise it from 50 per 
cent, alcohol. 

( /NH2 I 

iCsHsCHj—S—C—NH,) Cn' + RSOaNa-► 

/NH, 1 + 

CjHsCH,—S—C—N hJ SO 3 R" + NaCl 

3. Sulphonacetamides. Sulphonacetamides are derivatives of sul- 
phonamides (Section IV,33A), but since the latter are readily prepared 
from the sulphonic acids or their salts, sulphonacetamides may be em¬ 
ployed for the characterisation of sulphonic acids ; for this reason they 
are included in this Section. 

Sulphonamides upon heating with acetyl chloride are converted into 
the A-acetyl derivatives or sulphonacetamides : 

ArS 02 NHR -f- CH3COCI —^ ArSOaNRCOCHg + HCl (R = H or alkyl) 

The sulphonacetamides (R == H) are freely soluble in sodium bicarbonate 
solution thus rendering purification facile. Sulphonacetamides are moderately 
strong acids, and can generally be titrated in aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic 
solution with phenolphthalein as indicator. The acidic properties of sulphon¬ 
acetamides may be used to effect a separation of a sulphonamide from a 
N-alkylsulphonamide. Acetylation of such a mixture gives a sulphonacet- 
amide and a A-alkylsulphonacetamide, of which only the former is soluble 
in sodium bicarbonate solution. Both sulphonacetamides and iV^-alkylsulphon- 
acetamides are readily hydrolysed by boiling with excess of 6 per cent, 
potassium hydroxide solution for about 1 hour, followed by acidification with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, giving the corresponding sulphonamides and .Y-alkyl- 
Bulphonamides respectively. 


* Also known as S-benzylthiuronium salts and as S-benzyl-^.thiuronium salts. 
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Reflux 1 g. of the sulphonamide with 2-5 ml. of acetyl chloride for 
30 minutes ; if solution is not complete within 5 minutes, add ujj to 
2-5 ml. of glacial acetic acid. Remove the excess of acetyl chloride by 
distillation on a water bath, and pour the cold reaction mixture into 
water. Collect the product, wash with water and dissolve it in warm 
sodium bicarbonate solution. Acidify the filtered solution with glacial 
acetic acid ; filter off the precipitated sulphonacetamide and recrystallise 
it from aqueous alcohol. 

The melting points of a number of sulphonacetamides are :—benzene- 
sulphonic acid, 125° ; p-toluenesulphonic acid, 137° ; ^-bromobenzene- 
sulphonic acid, 203° ; 7 n~nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, 189° ; ^-nitroben- 
zenesulphonic acid, 192° ; naphthalene-a-siilphonic acid, 185° ; and 
naphthalene-p-sulphonic acid, 146°. 

4. p-Toluidine salts of sulphonic acids. These are prepared by the 
interaction of the .sulphonic acid or its sodium salt with p-toluidine hydro¬ 
chloride in aqueous solution : 

RSOa'Na^ + H"C1- + p-CHg—CgH^—NH. 

-(P-CH 3 —NHal + iRSOa)- -b Na^Cl* 

Dissolve 1 g. of the sulphonic acid or its sodium salt in the minimum 
volume of boiling water and add a saturated aqueous solution of 1 g. of 
p-toluidine hydrochloride. Cool, filter off the precipitate of the p-tolu- 
idine salt, and recrystallise it from hot water or from dilute ethanol. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of selected sulphonic 
acids are collected in Table IV,33 ; the melting points of the correspond¬ 
ing sulphonyl chlorides are included for purposes of reference. 
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TABLE IV,33. 


SULPHONIC ACIDS 


Acid 


Benzenesulplionic 
o-ToluenesuIphonic 
wi-Toluenesiilphonic . 
p-Toluenesulphonic . 
o-Chlorobenzenesulphoiiic 
m-Chlorobenzenesulphonic 
p-ChlorobenzenesuIphonic 
o-Bromobenzenesulphonic 
wi-Bromobenzenesulphonic 
p-Bromobenzenesulphonic 
o-NitrobenzenesuIphonic 
m-NitrobenzenesuIphonic 
p-Nitrobenzenesulphonic 

Sulplianilic 
Ortlianilic 
Metanilic 

o-Sulphobenzoic (salt) 
m -Sulphobenzoic 
p-Sulphobenzoic 
Phenol-p-sulphonic 
Thymolsulphonic 
o-Xylenesulphonic 
m-Xylenesu)phonic 
p-Xylenesulphonic 
Naphthalene-a-aulphonic 
Naphthalene* p-sulphonic 
Anthraquinone-a-sulphonic 
Anthraquinone-P-sulphonic 
l-Naphthylamine-4-sulphonic 
1 •Naphthylamine-5-sulphonic 
l*Nnphthylamine-6*sulphonic 

1- Naphthylamine-7-sulphonic 
1 -Naphthy lamine-S-sulphonic 

2- Naphthylainine-1 -sulphonic 
2-Naphthylamine-6-siilphonic 

1- NaphthoI-2*sulphonic 
1 -Naphthol-4-8ulphonic 
1 -Naphthol-6-sulphonic 

2- Naphthol-l-sulphonic 
2-Naphthol-6-8ulphonic 
2-Naphthol-8-sulphonio 
Benzene-o-disulphonic 
Benzene-m-disulphonic 
Benzene-p-disulphonic 
Naphthalene-1 : 4-disuIphonic 
Naphthalene-1 : 5-disulphonic 
Naphthalene-1 : 6-disulphonic 
Naphthalene-2 : 6-disulphonic 
Naphthalone-2 : 7-disulphonic 
2-Naphthylamine-4 : 8-disulphoni 
2-Naphthylamine-5 : 8-disulphoni 
2-Naphthylamme-6 : 7-disulphoziic 


c 

c 


luIphOD- 

amide, 

irSO.NH, 

1 

S-Benzyl* 

wo-thl- 

uronium 

Salt 

Sulphon- 

anilide 

ArSOaNHPh 

p-Tolul- 

dine 

Salt 

Sulphonyl 

Chloride, 

ArSOaCl 

153“ 

150“ 

110“ 

205“ 

1 

156 

170 

136 

204 

68“ 

108 


96 

— 

12 

137 

182 

103 

198 

71 

188 




28 

148 


— 

— 


144 

175 

104 

209 

53 

. . ^ 1 

186 

■ 

— 


61 

154 

— 

— 


75 

166 

170 

119 

216 

193 


115 


69 

1 

168 

146 

126 

222 

64 

179 


136 

— 

80 

164 

187 

200 

— 


153 

132 




142 

148 


— 

— 


206 


200 

79 

170 

163 



20 

236 

213 



67 

177 

169 

— — 

202 


^ 111 . 

213 


- 


144 

208 

— — 

— 

62 

138 

146 

110 


34 

148 

184 

— 


25 

160 

137 

112 

181 

68 

217 

191 

132 

221 

79 


191 

216 


217 

261 

211 

193 

1 

197 

206 

195 

— 


— 

260 

180 

— 



219 

191 


1 


181 

■ ■« 

— ■ . 




300 

140 




139 

■ 

■ 1 



184 


1 

■ ■ 


170 


- 



104 

200 

196 

— 



201 


— 


136 


162 

124 

238 

217 

— 

248 



218 

195 

232 


254 

206 

241 

. 

143 

229 

214 

144 


63 

288 




131 

273 


179 



310 

267 

249 

332 

183 

298 

235 

■ — 

315 

129 

305 

256 

■ 

360 

225 

243 

211 

— 

300 

159 


210 





276 

— 


—- 


1 
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TABLE IV,33. SULPHONIC ACIDS {continued) 


Acid 

Sulphon- 
amide 
ArSOjNH, 1 

S-Benzyl- 

wo-thi- 

uronlum 

Salt 

SulphoD- 

anilide 

ArSOjNHPh 

1 

p-Tolui- 

dine 

Salt 

1 

Sulphonyl 

Chloride, 

ArSOjCl 

l-NapJithylamine-3 : 6-djsulp)ionic 



1 

i 


i-Naphthylamine-S : 8-disulphonic 



1 

1 

1 

1 


l-Naphthol-3 : 6<disulphoiiic 

— 

1 217® 

1 

— 


l-Naphthol-4 : 8-disulphonic 


205 




2-Naphthol-3 : 6>disulphomc 


233 

202® 



2-Naphthol-6 ; 8-disulphomc 

— 

228 

195 ' 

1 

102® 

d-Camphorsulphonio . 

1 

132® 

210 

1 

1 


88 


ALIPHATIC SULPHONIC ACIDS 


Sulpbonlc Acid 

B.P. 

Sulphonyl 

chloride, 

b.p. 

Sulphon- 

amide, 

m.p. 

i'-Bcnzyl- 
r.fo-thiuron- 
ium salt, 
m.p. 

Sulphon- 

anilide, 

m.p. 

Methane 

167®/10 

163® 

90® 

_ 

99° 

Ethane. 


177 

59 

115® 

58 

2-Propane 


79®/18 

60 


84 

1-Propane 


78®/13 

52 


— 

1-Butane 


75®/10 

45 
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IV,33A. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC SULPHONAMIDES 

Sulphonauiides are most readily identified by hydrolysis with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid or with 80 per cent, sulphuric acid (for experi¬ 
mental details, see Section X,7,72) : 


RSO2NHR' + HCl + H2O RSO3H + R'NH2,HC1 

RS02NR'R" + HCl + H2O —> RSO3H 4- R'R"NH.HC1 


Tlie amine is removed by the addition of alkali and characterised by a 
suitable derivative ; the sulphonic acid may then be recovered as 
the sodium salt and converted into a crystalline derivative, e.g., the 
S-benzyl-i50-thiuronium salt. 

Primary sulphonamides RSOgNHg may he most simply characterised 
by condensation with xanthhydrol to" yield the corresponding tV-xanthyl- 
sulphonamides : 


OH RSO2NH 



The best results are obtained with freshly prepared xanthhydrol (reduc¬ 
tion of xanthono with sodium amalgam, Section VII,16). Dissolve 
0 • 25 g. of xanthhydrol and 0 • 25 g. of the primary sulphonamide in 10 ml. 
of glacial acetic acid. Shake for 2-3 minutes at the laboratory tempera¬ 
ture and allow to stand for 60-90 minutes. Filter off the derivative, 
recrystallise it from dioxan-water (3:1), and dry at room temperature 
under water pump suction for 30 minutes. 

The melting points of a number of JV^-xanthylsulphonamides are col¬ 
lected in Table IV,33A. 


TABLE IV,33A. AROMATIC SULPHONAMIDES 


Sulphonamide 

M.P. 

N-Xantbylsulphonamlde 

Benzene* ...... 

153® 

1 

200® 

Toluene-o- ..... 

156 

183 

Toluene-p- ..... 

137 

1 197 

Benzene-1 : 3-di- .... 

229 

! 170 

p-Etliylbenzene- .... 

110 

196 

2 : 4-Dimethylbenzene- 

137 

188 

2 : 5-Dimethylbenzene- 

147 1 

176 

2:4: 6-Triinethylbenzene-(mesityl-) . 

142 ' 

203 

p-Aminobenzene- (sulphanilamide) 

165 

20$ 

Saccharin. ..... 

224 

198 


Sulphonamides may also be characterised as suiphonacetamides : for 
experimental details, see Section iy,33,3. 
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AROMATIC AMINES AND THEIR SIMPLE DERIVATIVES 

AROMATIC AMINES 

Aromatic amines may be divided into three classes :— 

(i) Primary amines : (a) purely aromatic with the amino group directly 
attached to the aromatic ring, e.g., aniline CcHsNHj, and (6) with the NHj 
group in the side chain, e.g., benz 3 damine CeH 5 CH 2 NH 2 . The latter possesses 
properties similar to those of aliphatic amines (Section 111,123). 

(ii) Secondary amines : (a) purely aromatic amines, e.g., diphcnylamine 
{C 6 H 5 ) 2 NH, and (6) aromatic - aliphatic amines, e.g., monometliylaniline 
CeH5NHCH3. 

(iii) Tertiarj' amines : (a) purely aromatic amines, e.g., triphenylamine 
(CgHgljN, and (5) aromatic-aliphatic amines, e.g., dimethj^lanilino CgH 5 N(CH 3 ) 2 . 

Ar^’lamines are generall}’’ prepared by the reduction of nitro compounds. 
When only small quantities are to be reduced and the time element is important 
and cost is a secondary consideration, tin and hydrochloric acid may be em¬ 
ployed, for example : 

CeHsNOa -f 6H —- -f 2 H 2 O 

The various stages in the reduction may be represented as follows : 

Sn + 2HC1 —SnCla + 2H ; 

stannous chloride is itself an excellent reducing agent: 

SnClj + 2HC1 —► SnCl* + 2H 

t.c., Sn = 4H ; this must be borne in mind when calculating the quantities 
required for the reaction. The stannic chloride forms the complex chloro- 
stannic acid with hydrochloric acid, which combines with the aniline produced 
in the reaction : 

2C,H,NH, 

SnCl, H- 2HC1 —^ H 2 [SnCl«] -—> (C 6 H 6 NH 3 ) 2 [SnCU] 

With a large excess of sodium h^'droxide solution, the salt complex is de¬ 
composed and the free amine is liberated : 

(CeHsNHal^CSnCle] -f 8NaOH — 1 - 2CeH6NH3 + Na^SnOg + 6NaCl + SH^O 

On the technical scale, the cheaper iron and hydrochloric acid is employed as 
the reducing agent: 

CeHsNOj + 2Fe + 6HC1 —^ C.H^NHg -f 2FeCl3 + 2 H 2 O 
or CeH^NOg + 3Fe + 6HC1 —- C^H^NH^ + SFeCl^ + 2 H 2 O 

In practice, however, the amount of hydrochloric acid employed is less 
than 5 per cent, of the amounts indicated by either of the above equations. 
Various explanations have been advanced to account for this ; one is that the 
following reaction is catalysed by acid or by hydroxonium ions: 

CeHjNO, + 2Fe + 4H,0 C.HjNH, + 2Fe(OH), 

Benzylamime may be obtained by the Gabriel synthesis, which depends 
upon the use of potassium phthalimide. The latter upon heating with benzyl 
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chloride at ISO-lOO® yields benzyl phthalimide, which may be hydrolysed by 
fuming Iiydrochloric acid at 200° to phthalic acid and benzylamine : 


1 I 

CICH.C.H, 

-w 


CO\ 

Y N—CH3C3H5 



Potassium phthalimide 

H,0 
■ ■ 


Benzyl phthalimide 

,COOH 

Y + CflH^CH^NH 


(HCl) 

*v 

^COOH 



Phthalic acid Benzylamine 


The ir^dependcnt preparation of potassium phthalimide (from a solution of 
phtiialimide in absolute ethanol and potassium hydroxide in 75 per cent, 
ethanol) may be avoided in many cases by boiling phthalimide with the halide 
in the presence of anhydrous potassium carbonate. The N-substituted phthab 
imide (I) is frequently cleaved with difficulty : this is often facilitated by re¬ 
action with hydrazine hydrate to give an intermediate product, which is easily 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid to 3 neld the insoluble hydrazide of phthalic 
acid (II) and the primary amine (III) : 

^ (Xco>“ 

The modified procedure involves refluxing the N-substituted phthalimide in 
alcohol with an equivalent quantity of hydrazine hydrate, followed by removal 
of the alcohol and heating the residue with hydrochloric acid on a steam bath ; 
the phthalyl hydrazide produced is filtered off, leaving the amine hydrochloride 
in solution. The Gabriel synthesis has been employed in the preparation of a 
wide variety of amino compounds, including aliphatic amines and amino acids : 
it provides an unequivocal synthesis of a pure primary amine. 

P-Phenylethylamine is conveniently prepared by the hydrogenation under 
pressure of benzyl cyanide with Raney nickel catalyst (see Section VI,5) in the 
presence of either a saturated solution of dry ammonia in anhydrous methyl 
alcohol or of liquid ammonia ; the latter are added to suppress the formation 
of the secondary amine, di- (3-phenylethylamine : 

Hi, Ritney Ni 

CeHsCH.CN ---> CeHsCHjCHaNHa [+(CeHgCHaCH^laNH] 

Benzyl cyanide P-Phenylethylamine Di-p-phenylethylamine 

a-Phenylethylamine may be obtained by a general method applicable to the 
synthesis of compounds having an amino group in the alkyl aide chain from 
acyl derivatives of aromatic hydrocarbons. Acetophenone is heated with excess 
of ammonium formate to form a-phenylethylformamide ; this upon hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid yields a-phenylethylamine hydrochloride, from which 
the free base can be obtained by the action of aqueous sodium hydroxide : 

CsHsCOCHg + 2HCOONH4 —^ CeH6CH(NHCHO)CH3 + NH3 + 00^ + 
Acetophenone a-Phenylethylformomide 

C«H3CH(NHCH0)CH3 + Ha + HgO —V C6H6CH(NH3a)CH5 + HCOOH 

a-Phenylethylamine hydrochloride 

C 6 H 5 CH(NH 3 a)CH 3 H-NaOH — CeH 3 CH(NHsj)CH 3 + Naa + HjO 

a -Phenylethylamine 


The conversion of an aldehyde or ketone into the corresponding amine by 
beating with ammonium formate or with formamide and formic acid at about 
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165-190® is generally termed tfie Leuckart reaction. The pi occduro has been 
satisfactorily applied to many ali])hatic-aromatic, alicyclic and alijihntic-hetero- 
cyclic ketones, some aromatic ketones and nldeliyd'cs, and to some aliphatic 
aldeh^-des and ketones boiling at about 100° or higher. The mctliod is supei ior 
to that involving the formation and reduction of aldoximes and ketoximes 
(compare Section 111,121), particularly with compounds in which functional 
groups are present that are readily attacked by reducing agents, c.g., in the 
preparation of amines from p-chloro-, p-bromo- and p-nitro-acetophenone. The 
reaction is an example of reductive amitioltfsi.s of aldehydes and ketones : an 
equivalent result is obtained by reduction of a mixture of an aldehyde or ketone 
and ammonia in ethanol in the presence of Raney niclicl under pressure. 


RCHO + NH 3 


RCH 

-H.Ot 


\ 


OH 


NH 


iil 

(Nl) 


RCHoNH. 4 - H.O 


RCH=NH RCH.NH, 

(Ni) 


In the naphthalene series, a-naphthylamine is easily obtained by the 
reduction of the readily accessible a-nitronaphthalene : 

NH2 

Fe. IICl 

a-Naphtliylamine 

p-Nitronaplithalene is not formed by direct nitration. For the preparation 
of p-naphthylamine, the Bucherer reaction may be applied to p-naphtliol, 
i.e., by heating with ammoniacal ammonium sulphite solution at 150° (under 
pressure). The reaction involves the addition of the bisulphite to the keto 
form of (3-naphthol : 



NO 



a*Nitronaphthalene 




^ -Naplithylarnuio 


The amination reaction is reversible ; thus p-naphthylamine can be reconverted 
into p-naphthol by heating with aqueous sodium bisulphite solution, then 
adding alkali and boiling until all the ammonia is expelled. 

The reversibility of the Bucherer reaction is utilised in the preparation of 
2 -p-tolylamino- 5 -h 3 ^droxynaphthalene- 7 -snlphonic acid (II) from 2-amino- 
S-liydroxj’Tiaphthalene-V-sulphonic acid or “ J ” acid (I) by heating with 
p-toluidine and sodium bisulphite solution : 
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CA UTION ■ Attention is dratvn to the carcinogenic 'proj)erties (leading to 
papilloma of the bladder) of ^-naphthylamine and to a much smaUer degree 
of a-naphthylamine and of benzidine. In consequence, the mannfacti^e of 
P-naphthylamine has ceased altogether in Great Britain. Great care shomd 
therefore be taken in the preparation and handling of p-naphthylamine, by 
the use of rubber gloves and by conducting all operations in a fume cupboard 

provided with a powerful exhaust system. 

Secondary and tertiary amines are not generally prepared in the labora* 
tory. On the technical scale methylaniline is prepared by heating a mixture 
of aniline hydrochloride (55 parts) and methyl alcohol (16 parts) at 120 in an 
autoclave. For dimethylaniline, aniline and methyl alcohol are mixed in the 
proportion of 80 : 78, 8 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid are added and the 
mixture heated in an autoclave at 230-235® and a pressure of 25-30 atmo¬ 
spheres. Ethyl- and diethyl-aniline are prepared similarly. One method of 
isolating pure methyl- or ethyl-aniline from the commercial product consists 
in converting it into the iV^-nitroso derivative with nitrous acid, followed by 
reduction of the nitroso compound with tin and hydrochloric acid : 

CeHsNHCHa + NaNO^ + HCl —^ CeH6N(NO)CH3 -f NaQ + H^O 

Mothvlanilino i*/.nitro30-methylaniline 

C 6 H 5 N(N 0 )CH 3 + 6H —CeHjNHCHa + NH3 + HjO 

HCI 

Commercial dialkyl-anilines may be purified by refluxing with an excess of 
acetic anhydride : any unchanged aniline and monoalkyl-aniline are converted 
into the difficultly-volatile acetyl derivatives : 

CeHjNHa + (CHjCOlaO — CeHaNHCOCHg-f CH 3 COOH 

Aniline Acetanilide 

C6H5NHCH3 + (CHjCOlaO —^ CeH6N(COCH3)CH3 -f CH3COOH 

Mothylanilino Acetyl-methylaniline 

Upon fractionation, the acetic acid and acetic anhydride pass over first, followed 
by the pure dialkyl-aniline. 

A convenient method for preparing pure iViV-dialkyl anilines and substituted 
anilines directly from the corresponding amines consists in heating the latter 
with trialkyl orthophosphates : 

SArNHj d- 2 {R 0 ) 3 P 0 -> SArNRa + 2 H 3 PO 4 

Thus good yields (> 60 per cent) are obtained with aniline and methyl, ethyl, 
n-propyl and n-butyl phosphates ; with a- and p-naphthylamine and methyl 
or ethyl phosphate ; nuclear substituted anilines and methyl or ethyl phosphate. 

The nitroso compound (diphenylnitrosamine) of the purely aromatic 
secondary amine diphenylamine is a crystalline solid, and therefore provides 
an interesting preparation eminently suitable for students ; 

(C^H^l^NH + HNO 3 —> (CeH6)3N(NO) + H 3 O 

Diphenylamine Diphenylnitrosamine 

Tertiary aliphatic - aromatic amines, unlike those of the aliphatic series, react 
with nitrous acid with the formation of G-nitroso compounds; the nitroso 
group enters almost exclusively in the para position if available, otherwise in 
the ortho position. Thus dimethylaniline yields />*nitrosodimethylaniUne : 

<^^N(CH3)3 + HNO3-. 0N-^^^N(CH3)3 + H3O 

Dimethylaniline p-Nitroaodimethylaniline 
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It is interesting to observe that the hj’drochloride is yellow, whereas the free 
base is a green crystalline compound. 

A/’-Nitrosomethylaniline undergoes an interesting molecular reairange- 
ment in ether-alcoholic solution under the catalytic influence of hydrogen 
chloride. The substance rearranges to />-nitroso-N-methylaniline wliich 
separates as the hydrochloride; this involves the migration of the nitroso group 
from the side chain to the p-position (compare Sulphanilic Acid, Section IV,55) : 



A'-Nitroso-.V-methvlanilino 


HCl. 

- > 

alcoLolic • otlier 


H 

CH 3 

/;«Nitro.so-*V*iiiethylanilino 



It is convenient to include under Aromatic Amines the preparation of m- 
nitroaniline as an example of the selective reduction of one group in a polynitro 
compound. When 7 / 1 -dinitrobenzene is allowed to react unth sodium poly¬ 
sulphide (or ammonium sulphide) solution, only one of the nitro groups is 
reduced and 7/?-nitroaniline results. Some sulphur separates, but the main 
reaction is represented by : 


NO 



-f- Na2Sa -f HjO 


NO., 

I 

/ 

-}“ Na.,S 203 

NH 2 
m-Nitroaniline 



IV,34. ANILINE 

Method A. Reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid. Into a 500-inl. 
round-bottomed flask equipped with a reflux condenser, place 25 g. (21 ml.) 
of nitrobenzene and 45 g. of granulated tin. Measure out 100 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Pour about 15 ml. of this acid down the 
condenser and shake the contents of the flask steadily. The mixture 
becomes warm and before long the reaction should be quite vigorous ; 
if it boils very vigorously, moderate the reduction somewhat by tem¬ 
porarily immersing the flask in cold water. When the initial reaction 
slackens of its ewn accord, pour another 15 ml. of hydrochloric acid down 
the condenser, shake the flask steadily to ensure thorough mixing, and 
cool again if the reduction becomes too violent. Do not cool more than 
is necessary to keep the reaction under control; keep the mixture well 
shaken. Proceed in this way until all the 100 ml. of acid has been added. 
Finally heat the mixture on a boding water bath for 30-60 minutes, i.e., 
untd the odour of nitrobenzene is no longer perceptible and a few drops 
of the reaction mixture when diluted with water yield a perfectly clear 
solution. Dxu*ing the course of the reduction, particularly during the 
cooling, the complex of aniline hydrochloride and stannic chloride may 
separate as a white or yellow crystalline soUd. 

Cool the reaction mixture to room temperature and add gradually a 
solution of 75 g. of sodium hydroxide in 125 ml. of water ; if the mixture 
boils during the addition of the alkali, cool again. The hydroxide of tin 
which is first precipitated should all dissolve and the solution should 
be strongly alkaline : the aniline separates as an oil. Equip the flask 
for steam distillation as in Fig. //, 1, and pass steam into the warm 
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mixture until, after the distiUate has ceased to pass over as a turbid 
liquid, a further 120 ml. of clear Uquid are collected. _Smce amline is 
appreciably soluble (ca. 3 per cent.) in water, it must be salted out by 
saturating the distiUate with salt. Use about 20 g. of commercial salt for 
each 100 ml. of Uquid. Transfer the distUlate, saturated with salt, to 
a separatory funnel, add about 40 ml. of ether and shake to ensme 
intimate mixing of the solution and the ether ; reheve the pressure withm 
the funnel by momentarily lifting the stopper. [All flames m the vicimty 
must be extinguished during the extraction.] Allow the two layers to 
seT)arate ; run off the lower aqueous layer into a beaker, and poi^ the 
remaining ethereal layer through the mouth of the funnel into a 200 
flask. Return the aqueous solution to the funnel and extract with a 
further 40 ml. of ether. Proceed as before, and pour the ethereal extract 
into the flask. Dry the combined ethereal solutions with a few grams of 
anhydrous potassium carbonate (1) : shake the weU-stoppered flask for 
several minutes. Alternatively, conduct the drying operation in a 
separatory funnel; stand a beaker beneath the funnel to collect the solu¬ 
tion should the stopcock accidentally fall out or leak. 

Remove the ether with the aid of the apparatus shown in Fig. II , Jo, 4 ; 
the distilling flask should have a capacity of 50-75 ml. and the solution 
should first be filtered through a small fluted filter paper. Remember to 
place 2-3 fragments of porous porcelain in the flask. Since ether is 
extremely volatile and also highly inflammable, the flask must be heated 
in a beaker or bath of ^varm water ; the water should be warmed in 
another part of the laboratory. Before commencing the distillation, read 
Section 11,13 (on the method of using the apparatus of Fig. II, 13, 4) and 
also Section 11,14 (fire hazards attending the distillation of inflammable 
solvents). When all the ethereal solution has been introduced into the 
flask and no more ether distils on a boiling water bath, detach the Buchner 
flask receiver and pour the ether into the ETHER RESIDUES bottle. 
Run out the water from the condenser, have two small conical flasks 
available as receivers, and distil the aniline either by direct heating over 
a wire gauze or, preferably, using an air bath (Fig. 11, 5, 3). A small 
quantity of ether may pass over during the early part of the distillation ; 
it is therefore advisable to interpose an asbestos or \iralite board between 
the receiver and the flame. Collect the fraction b.p. 180—184** in a weighed 
conical flask. The yield of aniline is 18 g. 


Pure aniline has a b.p. of 184®. When freshly distilled it is a colourless liquid, 
but becomes discoloured on standing, particularly when exposed to light owing to 
atmospheric oxidation. The colour may usually be removed by distillation from 
a little zinc dust. 


Note. 

(1) Calcium chloride cannot be used to dry the ethereal solution because it com¬ 
bines with aniline (and other amines) to form molecular compounds. The best 
drying agent is sodium or potassium hydroxide (pellet form). 

Method B. Reduction with iron and hydrochloric acid. Place 40 ml. 
of water and 30 g. of grease-free iron filings (1) in a 760- or 1,000-ml. 
round-bottomed flask, and 25 g. (21 ml.) of nitrobenzene in a small beaker 
or conical flask. Warm the former on a water bath at about 60°. Add 
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1 ml. of nitrobenzene and 2*5 ml. of concentrated hj'drocliloric acid, and 
shake well ; the temperature will rise appreciably. In the subsequent 
reduction maintain the temperature inside the flask at 80-90° by alternate 
heating on a water bath or cooling the flask in running water as may be 
found necessary. Add the nitrobenzene 1—2 ml. at a time over a period 
of 20-30 minutes. Test for completeness of the reaction (when the smell 
of nitrobenzene can no longer be detected at the mouth of the flask) by 
removing a small portion and diluting with dilute h 3 ’^drochloric acid ; the 
odour of nitrobenzene should be absent and a clear solution should be 
formed. (If nitrobenzene is present, warm on a water bath under reflux 
and with frequent shaking until the reduction is complete.) Render the 
reaction mixture all^aline by the cautious addition of 5 g. of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate, and steam distil (Fig. II, 40, 1) until the steam dis¬ 
tillate is no longer turbid and a further 100 ml. of clear liquid passes over. 
Measure the total volume of the distillate, transfer it to a separatory 
funnel, add 20 g. of commercial salt for each 100 ml. of liquid present and 
shake vigorously until the salt dissolves. The aniline may be isolated, 
if desired, by ether extraction as in Method 1. An alternative procedure 
is to carefully separate the upper layer and pour it into a 50 or 75 ml, 
distillation flask. Use the assembly shown in Fig. II, 12, 1 and heat the 
flask either on a wire gauze or in an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3). A little water 
passes over fiist; collect this separately. When aniline commences to 
distil, stop the distillation. Run out the water from the condenser, dry 
out the inner tube, and continue the distillation. Collect the aniline 
at 180-184° (2). The yield is 18 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Commercial “ Iron filings, grease free ” are quite satisfactory. If fine iron 
filings are used, they should be washed with ether and dried in the air. 

(2) If the jjresence of unreduced nitrobenzene is suspected (odour and/or 
high b.p. residue), treat all the product with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid and 
remove the nitrobenzene either by steam distillation or by ether extraction ; 
render the residue alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution and isolate the aniline 
as before. 


Cognate Preparations 

p-Toluidine (NHgCeH^CHg 1:4). Reduce p-nitrotoluene with tin 
and hydrochloric acid and isolate the amine by ether extraction. Since 
p-toluidine is a solid (m.p. 45° ; b.p. 200°), it may crystallise in the con¬ 
denser used for steam distillation : it is easily melted by stopping the 
current of cooling water in the condenser for a moment or two. 

o-Chloroaniline. The vapours of o-chloroaniline are toxic and pro¬ 
duce serious after-effects ; the preparation must therefore be conducted 
in a fume cupboard. In a 2-Utre three-necked flask, equipped with a 
mechanical stirrer, a reflux condenser and a glass funnel, the hole of which 
is plugged by means of a glass rod covered with a rubber tube, place 
480 g. of iron filings and 360 ml. of water. Heat the mixture on a boiling 
water bath and, when hot, remove the water bath. While stirring 
vigorously, add 40 g. of o-chloronitrobenzene through the funnel and at 
the same time introduce 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid by means 
of a separatory funnel fitted into the top of the condenser with a grooved 
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cork. A vigorous reaction commences as soon as the acid has been added. 
Then introcfuce 200 g. of melted o-chloronitrobenzene through the funnel 
all at once. After about 10 minutes, add 50 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, as before, at such a rate (about 15-20 minutes) that vapours 
of o-chloroaniline do not escape from the top of the condenser. Heat on 
a water bath, with stirring, for 1 hour in order to complete the reaction. 
Then add a solution of 20 g. of sodium hydroxide in 40 ml. of water to 
decompose any chloroaniline hydrochloride that might have formed. 
Filter the reaction mixture whilst still hot ; separate the lower layer of 
the filtrate (o-chloroaniline) from the water layer. Return the iron 
residues to the flask and boil with 200 ml. of benzene : filter the hot 
benzene solution through the same funnel and wash the iron residues 
with a second 200 ml. of hot benzene. Combine the benzene extracts 
with the O-chloroaniline originally separated from the water, dry with 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and remove most of the benzene under 
normal pressure. Transfer the residue {CAUTION : the vapours are 
toxic) to a 400 ml. Claisen flask and distU under reduced pressme 
Fig. //, 20, 1) : some benzene passes over first, followed by o-chloroaniline 
at 113-1 17720 mm. The yield is 185 g. The o-chloroaniline may also be 
distilled under ordinary pressure without decomposition : b.p. 206-209°. 

o-ClCeH^NOg —- o-ClCaH^NHa 

p-Chloroaniline may be similarly prepared from p-chloronitrobenzene ; 
240 g. of the latter give 185 g. of p-chloroaniline, b.p. 128-131°/20 mm., 
m.p. 71°. 

IV, 35 . p.PHENYLETHYLAMINE 

Saturate commercial absolute methyl alcohol with ammonia (derived 
from a cylinder) at 0° ; the resulting solution is ca, lOA^. Dissolve 58 g. 
of benzyl cyanide (Section IV, 147) (1) in 300 ml. of the cold methyl 
alcoholic ammonia, and place the solution in a high pressure hydro¬ 
genation bomb (Section VI,4); add 10 ml. of settled Raney nickel catalyst 
(Section VI,5), securely fasten the cap and introduce hydrogen until the 
pressure is 500-1000 lb. Shake the bomb or set the mechanical stirring 
device in motion, and heat at 100-125° until absorption of hydrogen 
ceases (about 2 hours). Allow the bomb to cool, open it, and remove the 
contents. Rinse the bomb with two 100 ml. portions of anhydrous methyl 
alcohol and pour the combined liquids through a fluted filter paper to 
remove the catalyst; do not permit the catalyst to become dry since it is 
likely to ignite. Remove the solvent and ammonia by distillation (fume 
cupboard !), and fractionate the residue through a short column or from 
a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-5). Collect 
the p-phenylethylamine at 92-93°/18 mm. The yield is 54 g. The purity 
can be checked by conversion into the hydrochloride, m.p. 218-219°. 

Note. 

(1) Minute amounts of halide have a powerful poisoning effect upon the catalyst; 
it U advisable to distil the benzyl cyanide from Raney nickel. 
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^V,36. a-PHENVLETHYLAMINE 


^ g- ammonuun formate, 75 g. of acetophenone (Sec¬ 

tion IV, 136) and a few chips of porous porcelain in a 250 ml. Claisen 
flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5) ; insert a corlc carry¬ 
ing a thermometer extending nearly to the bottom of the flask, and attach 
a short condenser set for downward distillation to the side arm. Heat 
the flask with a small flame or in an air bath ; the mixture first melts to 
two lasers and distillation occurs. The mixture becomes homogeneous 
at 150-155° and reaction takes place with slight frothing. Continue the 
heating, more slowly if necessary, until the temperature rises to 185° 
(about 2 hours) ; acetophenone, water and ammonium carbonate distil. 
Stop the heating at 185°, separate the upper layer of acetophenone from 
the distiUate, and return it without drying to the flask. Heat the mixture 
for 3 hours at 180—185° and then allow to cool; the acetophenone may 
be recovered from the distillate by extraction with 20 ml. of benzene (1). 
^ansfer the reaction mixture to a 250 ml. separatory funnel and shake 
it with 100 ml. of water to remove formamide and ammoni um formate. 
Run off the crude a-phenylethylformamide into the original Claisen flask ; 
extract the aqueous layer with two 15 ml. portions of benzene, transfer 
the benzene extracts to the flask, add 75 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and a few chips of porous porcelain. Heat the mixture cautiously 
until about 30 ml. of benzene are collected, and boil gently for a further 
40 minutes ; hydrolysis proceeds rapidly to alpha-phenylethylamine 
hydrochloride except for a small layer of unchanged acetophenone. 
Allow the reaction mixture to cool, remove the acetophenone by extrac¬ 
tion with 25 ml. of benzene and then with three 15 ml. portions of the 
solvent (1). Transfer the aqueous acid solution to a 500-ml. round- 
bottomed flask equipped for steam distillation, cautiously add a solution 
of 62-5 g. of sodium hydroxide in 125 ml. of water, and steam distil ; 
heat the distillation flask so that the volume remains nearly constant. 
Most of the amine is contained in the first 500 ml. of distiUate ; stop the 
operation when the distillate is only faintly alkaline. Discard the residue 
in the flask which contains inter alia a little di-(a-phenylethyl)-amine. 
Extract the distillate wuth five 25 ml. portions of benzene, dry the extract 
with sodium hydroxide peUets, and distU off the benzene (Fig. II, 13, 4) 
but use a flask having an inset side arm (compare Fig. II, 1, 3, d) * and 
a soda hme guard tube) ; the amine attacks cork and rubber and 


absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. 



CoUect the a-phenylethylamine at 


Notes. 

(1) The acetophenone may be recovered by washing the benzene solution with 
dilute alkali, drying with anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distilling ; the fraction 
b.p. 198-205® is collected. 

(2) The b.p. under diminished pressure has been given as 80-81®/18 mm. To 
obtain a very pure sample of the amine, dissolve 1 part (by weight) of the above 
product with a solution of 1-04 parts of crystallised oxalic acid in 8 parts of hot 
water, add a little decolourising carbon, and filter. The filtered solution deposits 
crystals of the acid oxalate ; about 5 g. of this salt remains in each 100 ml. of 


* An all-glass apparatus is the most satisfactory (compare Sections 11,54 ei aeg.). 
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motJier liquor, but most can be recovered by evaporation and further cryataUisation. 
The amine may be liberated from the pure acid oxalate with sodi^ or pot^™ 
hydroxide, steam distillation, and purification as described above. The salt 
a^convoniont method of obtaining a known weight of the amine m water, smce it 
can be weighed out and decomposed with alkali hydroxide. 


IV, 37 . a-NAPHTHYLAMlNE 

Into a 3-litre round-bottomed flask place 80 g. of grease-free iron filings, 
80 ml. of water and 4 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid^ and warm the 
mixture to about 50°. Add 60 g. of a-nitronaphthalene (Section IV,11) 
in email portions at a time, and shake the flask vigorously after each 
addition. Maintain the temperature throughout the reduction at 70-80 . 
Follow the experimental details given in Section IV,34.^ The reduction 
is complete when a test sample is completely soluble in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Render the reaction mixture alkaline by the addition of 
a little sodium carbonate. Add water and filter with suction on a 
Buchner funnel ; wash with a little water, press well, and dry the iron 
residue containing the naphthylamine in the air (1). Transfer to a (Bstil- 
ling or Claisen flask, and distil under reduced pressure until the distillate 
is highly coloured ; use the apparatus depicted in Fig. J/, 19, 1 or in 
Fig. II, 19, 3-4. The a-naphthylamine solidifies on cooling ; it has 
m.p. 50°, b.p. 300°. The yield is 30 g. 

Note. 

(1) The a-naphthylamine may also be isolated directly from the neutralised 
reaction mixture by distillation with superheated steam (Section 1,6). 


IV, 38 . p-NAPHTHYLAMINE 

Pass a stream of sulphur dioxide into 200 ml. of cooled, concentrated 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) until 50 g. of gas have been absorbed. 
Place this ammonium sulphite solution together with 72 g. of fl-naphthol 
(Section IV, 102 ) in an autoclave (see Section VI, 4 ) provided with a 
stirrer or shaking mechanism. Securely fasten the cap and heat at 
150° with continual shaldng or stirring for 8 hours : allow to cool with 
shaking or stirring. Remove the reaction mixture from the apparatus 
with the aid of about 250 ml. of water. Filter on a Buchner funnel. 
Dissolve the crude material in a boiling mixture of 75 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 200 ml. of water, and then dilute with 500 ml. of 
water. Add 6 g. of decolourising carbon, boil for 6 minutes, and filter 
through a hot water funnel from any undissolved dinaphthylamine 
(C 10 H 7 NHC 10 H 7 ). Pour the hot filtrate with stirring into a solution of 
60 g. of sodium hydroxide in 250 ml, of water. Make sure that the 
resulting slurry is alkaline to phenolphthalein; cool it with stirring to 
20°, filter with suction, and wash with 1 litre of cold water. Press well. 
Dry the product to constant weight at 50-60°. The yield of p-naphthyl- 
amine, m.p. 111 - 112 °, isolated as a light tan powder, is 68 g. 

CAUTION, This compound has carcinogenic properties and great care 
should be taken to avoid all contact ivith it during its isolation and di'ying. 
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Cognate Preparation 

2-p-Tolylamino-5-hydroxynaphthalene-7-suIphonic acid. Reflux 

a mixture of 108 g. of pure p-tolukline, 108 g. of “ J ” acid (2-amino- 
5-hydrox3maphthalene-7-suIp!ionic acid), 84 g. of sodium bisulphite and 
250 ml. of Mater for 30 Iiours in a 1500 ml. tliree-neckcd flask, equipped 
with a reflux condenser and meclianical stirrer. Add sodium carbonate 
until the mixtuj’e is alkaline and remove the excess of p-toluidine by steam 
distillation. Keep the residual .solution in a refrigerator until crystallisa¬ 
tion is complete, filter M'ith suction on a Buchner funnel, and Mash M'ith 
25 ml. of saturated sodium chloride solution. Dis.solve the product in 
cu. 350 ml. of hot M-ater to M-hich sufficient h5'drochloric acid is added to 
render the mixture acid to Congo red. Keep in a refrigerator until cr 3 'stal- 
lisation is complete, filter M'ith suction, Mash M'ith a little ice-cold hydro¬ 
chloric acid, followed by a small volume of ice-cold M ater. Dry the residual 

2-p-tolylamino-5-}yvdroxynaphthalene-7-sulphonic acid at loV • the yield 

is 95 g. 

IV,39. BENZYLAMINE {Gabriel Synthesis) 

Benzyl phthalimide. Grind together 53 g. of finely-pOM^dered, anhy¬ 
drous potassium carbonate and 147 g. of phthalimide (Section IV»169) in 
a glass mortar, transfer the mixture to a 750 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
and treat it M’ith 252 g. (230 ml.) of redistilled benzjd chloride. Heat in an 
oil bath at 190° under a reflux condenser for 3 hours. Whilst the mixture 
is still hot, remove the excess of benzjd chloride bj' steam distillation. 
The benzyl phthalimide commences to crystallise near the end of the 
steam distillation. At this point, cool the mixture rapidlj-^ vith vigorous 
stirring so that the solid is obtained in a fine state of division. Filter 
the solid with suction on a Buchner funnel, M'ash M'ell M'ith M'ater and 
drain as completely as possible ; then wash once with 200 ml. of 60 per 
cent, ethanol and drain again. The yield of crude product, m.p. 100-110°, 
is 180 g. Recrj^stallise from glacial acetic acid to obtain pure benzyl 
phthalimide, m.p. 116° : the recovery is about 80 per cent. 

Benzylamine. Warm an alcoholic suspension of 118*5 g, of finelj^- 
powdered benzyl phthalimide with 25 g. of 100 per cent, hj^drazine hj^drate 
[CAUTION : corrosive liquid) : a white, gelatinous precipitate is pro¬ 
duced rapidly. Decompose the latter (when its formation appears 
complete) by heating with excess of hj’^drochloric acid on a steam bath. 
Collect the phthal^d hydrazide which separates by suction filtration, and 
wash it Muth a little water. Concentrate the filtrate by distillation to 
remove alcohol, cool, filter from the small amount of precipitated phthalyl 
hydrazide, render alkaline with excess of sodium hy^oxide solution, and 
extract the liberated benzylamine with ether. Dry the ethereal solution 
with potassium hydroxide pellets, remove the solvent (compare Fig. 
//, 13, 4) on a water bath and finally distil the residue. Collect the 
benzylamine at 185-187° : the yield is 50 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

P-Phenylethylamine. Prepare p-phenylethyl phthalimide as above 
by substituting p-phenylethyl bromide (Section 111,37) for benzyl 
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chloride- recrystallise the crude product from glacial acetic acid ; 
ra r 131-132“. Convert it into p-phenylethylamine by treatment with 
hydrazine hydrate and hydrochloric acid ^ described for benzyla^ne. 
The yield of p-phenylethylamine, b.p. 200-20o , is about 95 per cent. 


IV 40 PURE METHYLANILINE FROM 

’ ‘ COMMERCIAL METHYLANILINE 

N - Nitrosomethylaniline (methylphenylnitrosamine). Place 
53-5 ff. of pure commercial monomethylanilme. 72-5 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 200 g. of crushed ice in a 500 ml. beaker equipped 
with a mechanical stirrer. Support a separatory funnel with a long 
bent stem {as in Fig. ///. 35, 1) containing a solution of 36 g. of sodium 
nitrite in 125 ml. of water over the beaker. Stir the solution and run 
in the sodium nitrite solution during 10 minutes ; do not allow the tem¬ 
perature to rise above 10° and add more ice if necessary. Contmue 
the stirring for a further hour. Separate the oily layer, wash it once 
with 50 ml. of water, and dry it with anhydrous magnesium or calcium 
sulphate. Distil under reduced pressure from a 100 ml. Claisen flask. 
Collect the N-nitrosomethylaniline (a pale yellow liquid) at 120 /13 mm. 

The yield is about 65 g. , i-. j 

Reduction of JV-nitrosomethylaniline. Into a 1 litre round- 

bottomed flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, place 39 g. of N-nitroso- 
methylaniline and 75 g. of granulated tin. Add 150 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in portions of 25 ml. (compare Section IV,34) ; do 
not add the second portion until the vigorous action produced by the 
previous portion has subsided, etc. Heat the reaction mixture on a 
water bath for 45 minutes, and allow to cool. Add cautiously a solution 
of 135 g. of sodium hydroxide in 175 ml, of water, and steam distil (see 
Fig. II, 40, 1) ; collect about 500 ml. of distillate. Saturate the solution 
with salt, separate the organic layer, extract the aqueous layer T^th 
50 ml. of ether and combine the extract with the organic layer. Dry 
with anhydrous potassium carbonate, remove the ether on a water bath 
(compare Fig. II, 13, 4), and distil the residual Uquid using an air bath 
(Fig. II, 5, 3). Collect the pure methylaniline at 193-194° as a colourless 
liquid. The yield is 23 g. 

Cognate Preparations 

Pure ethylaniline from commercial ethylaniline. 

AT-Nitrosoethylaniline (ethylphenylnitrosoamine). Use 60-6 g. 
of pure commercial monoethylaniline, 72*6 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 200 g. of crushed ice : also 36 g. of sodium nitrite in 
125 ml. of water. The yield of N-nitrosoethylaniline (a yellow liquid), 
b.p. 131°/20 mm., is about 65 g. 

Reduction of iV-nitrosoethylaniline, Employ 38 g. of N-nitroso- 
othylaniline, 76 g. of granulated tin and 150 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. After all the acid has been added, heat on a water bath for 
76 minutes and allow to cool. Treat the almost solid crystalline mass 
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with a solution of 135 g. of sodium hydroxide in 175 ml. of water with 
cooling of the flask in running water : steam distil until no more oily 
drops pass over (about 500 ml. of distillate). The distillate is first 
colourless, but gradually assumes a violet colour. Complete the prepara¬ 
tion as for methylaniline. Collect the eth^danilinc (a practically colourless 
liquid) at 202-203°. Tlie yield is 24 g. 


Note on the laboratory preparation of monoethylaniline. Although 
the laboratory preparation of monomethyl- or monoetliyl-aniline is hardlv' 
worth ^\hile, tlie follo\ving experimental details may be useful to those who wish 
to prepare pure monoethylaniline directly from aniline. In a flask fitted with 
a double surface reflux condenser, place 50 g. (49 ml.) of aniline and 65 g. of 
ethyl bromide, and boil gently for 2 hours or until the mi.xture lias almost 
entirely solidified. Dissolve it in water and boil off tlie small quantity of un- 
reacted ethj'l bromide. Render tlie mixture alkaline witli concentrated* sodium 
hydroxide solution, extract tlie precipitated base.s with three 50 ml. portions 
of ether, and distil off the ether. The residual oil contains aniline, mono- and 
di-eth 3 daniline. Dissolve it in excess of dilute hydrochloric acid (say, 100 ml. 
of concentrated acid and 400 ml. of water), cool in ice, and add w’ith stirring 
a solution of 37 g. of sodium nitrite in 100 ml. of water ; do not allow the tem¬ 
perature to rise above 10°. This leads to the formation of a solution of phenyl 
diazonium chloride, of iV-nitrosoethvlaniline and of p-uitrosodiethylaniline. 
The nitrosoethylaniline separates as a dark coloured oil. Extract the oil with 
ether, distil off the ether, and reduce tlie nitrosoamine with tin and Iivdro- 
chloric acid (see above). The jdeld of ethylaniline is 20 g. 


Notes on the preparation of secondary alkylarylamines. The pre¬ 
paration of «-propyl-, iVopropyl- and w-butyl-anilines can be convenient!}' 
carried out b}' heating the alk}'! bromide with an excess (2-5-4 mols) of aniline 
for 6-12 hours. The tendcnc}' for the alkj’l halide to yield the corresponding 
tertiary amine is thus repressed and the product consists almost entirely of the 
secondary amine and the excess of primary amine combined with the hydrogen 
bromide liberated in the reaction. The separation of the primary and secondary 
amines is easily accomplished by tlie addition of an excess of 50 per cent, zinc 
chloride solution : aniline and its homologues form sparingly soluble additive 
compounds of the type BoZnClg whereas the alkylanilines do not react with 
zinc chloride in the presence of water. The excess of primary amine can be 
readily recovered by decomposing the zincichloride with sodium hydroxide 
solution followed by steam distillation or solvent extraction. The yield of 
secondary amine is about 70 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The experimental details for mono-«-propylanillne are as follows. Reflux 
a mixture of 230 g. of aniline and 123 g. of n-propyl bromide for 8-10 hours. 
Allow to cool, render the mi.xture alkaline, and add a solution of 150 g. of zinc 
chloride in 150 g. of water. Cool the mixture and stir ; after 12 hours, filter 
at the pump and drain well. Extract the thick paste several times with boiling 
light petroleum, b.p. 60-80° (it is best to use a Soxhlet apparatus), wash the 
combined extracts successively with water and dilute ammonia solution, and 
then dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous magnesium sul¬ 
phate. Remove the solvent on a water bath, and distil the residue from a 
Claieen flask with firactionating side arm (well lagged). Collect the n-propyl- 
aniline at 218-220° ; the yield is 80 g. Treat the pasty solid zincichloride 
with an excess of sodium hydroxide solution and steam distil : 130 g. of pure 
aniline are recovered. 

woPropylaniline, b.p. 206-208°, and n-butylauiline, b.p. 235-237°, may be 
similarly prepared. 
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Pure dialkylanilines may be prepared by refluxing the monoalkylanUine 
(1 mol) with an alkyl bromide (2 mols) for 20-30 hours; the solid product is 
treated with excess of sodium hydroxide solution, the 

dried and distilled. The excess of alkyl bromide passes over first foUowed by 
the dialkylaniline. Di-w-propylaniline. b.p. 242-243 , and di-»-butyIaniline 
b.p. 269-270°, are thus readily prepared. 


Diphenylnitrosamine. Dissolve 8-5 g. of pi^e diphenylamine in 
70 ml. of warm alcohol ; also 4 g. of sodium nitrite in 6 ml. of water. 
Cool each solution in ice until the temperature falls to 5 . Add 6 mi. ot 
concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly and with stimng to the diphenyl- 
amine solution, and immediately (otherwise diphenylamme hydrochloride 
may crystaUise out) pour the sodium nitrite solution rapidly into the 
well-stirred mixture. The temperature soon ris^ to 20-25 and the 
diphenylnitrosamine crystallises out. Cool the mixture in ice water for 
15-20 minutes, filter with suction on a Buchner funnel, wash with water 
to remove sodium chloride, and press well with a wide glass stopper. Re¬ 
crystallise from methylated spirit (for details, see Section IV,12). The 
yield of pure diphenylnitrosamine (pale yellow crystals), m.p. 68°, is 8*5 g. 


IV,41. BENZYLANILINE 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mechani¬ 
cal stirrer and a reflux condenser ; mount the assembly on a water bath. 
Place 35 g. of pure sodium bicarbonate, 35 ml. of water and 124 g. (121 ml.) 
of aniline in the flask, and 42 g. (35 ml.) of freshly distilled benzyl chloride 
(b.p. 177-179°) in the separatory funnel protected by a calcium chloride 
(or cotton wool) guard tube. Heat the flask and contents to 90—95 , 
stir vigorously, and run in the benzyl chloride slowly (about 1 hour). 
Continue the heating and stirring for a further 3 hours. Allow to cool. 
Filter with suction, separate the organic layer from the filtrate and wash 
it with 25 ml, of saturated salt solution. D^ with anhydrous magnesiim 
sulphate and filter again with suction. Distil from a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-5) under reduced pressure : aniline 
(about 80 g.) distils at 81°/12 mm. and the temperature rises rapidly. 
Collect the benzylaniline at 170-190°/12 mm, (most of it distils at 
178-180°/12 mm.) ; this solidifies on cooling, melts at 34r-36°, and is 
sufficiently pure for most purposes. The yield is 52 g. If required per¬ 
fectly pure, it may be recrystallised from about 35 ml. of light petroleum, 
b.p. 60-80° ; cool the solution in a freezing mixture to induce crystallisa¬ 
tion, filter at the pump, wash with a little cold light petroleum, press and 
dry. The recrystallised benzylaniline has m.p. 36°. 

CeH^CHaCl-b ^ CeH^CHaNHCgHBHQ 

IV,42 DIMETHYLANILINE 

Place 28 g. (27-5 ml.) of pure aniline and 28 g. (23 ml.) of purified 
methyl phosphate in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask equipped with a 
reflux condenser. Heat gently at first and remove the flame when the 
vigorous and exothermic reaction commences. When the latter subsides. 
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two layei^ are present ; heat under gentle reHux for two hours. Cool the 

25 g. of sodium hydro.xide in 
100 ml. of water reflux the mixture for 1 hour, then pour into a 600 ml 

beaker and aUow to cool to room temperature. Pour off the oily layer of 
aimne from the solid sodium phosphate, add water to the latter and 
extract the aqueous solution with ether. Dry the combined oil and ether 
extract with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, distil off the ether, treat the 
residue with an equal yolume of acetic anhydride and allow to stand 
oyernight. (The acetic anhydride treatment will remoye any mono- 
aUcylanilme present.) Then add hydrochloric acid (20 mf of the 
concentrated acid and 30 ml. of water), shake until the ba,se dissolyes 
extract the solution with two 30 ml. portions of ether, and add 25 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution to the water layer to liberate the base. 
Collect the oil by extracting the mixture with etlier, dry the ethereal 
solution with anhydious magnesium sulphate, and remove the ether on 
a water bath. Distil the residue, using an air condenser, and collect the 
dimethylaniline at 192-193®. The \neld is 28 or 


Cognate Preparations 

Diethylaniline. Use 28 g. of pure aniline and 36 g. (34 ml.) of puri¬ 
fied ethyl phosphate, and proceed exactly as described for dimethylaniline. 
The reaction is not so vigorous initially. Separation into two layers 

occurs after 30 to 90 minutes. The jueld of diethylaniline, b.p. 215-216® 
is 41-5 g. ’ 

Pure dimethylaniline from commercial dimethylaniline. Into 
a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser place 50 g. 
(52-5 ml.) of a good commercial sample of dimethylaniline and 25 g. 
(23 ml.) of acetic anhydride. Heat under reflux for 3 hours, and allow 
to cool. Transfer to a 100 ml. Claisen flask equipped for distillation, 
and distil using a wire gauze or, better, an air bath (Fig. //, 5, 3). Some 
acetic acid and the excess of acetic anhydride passes over first, followed 
by pure dimethylaniline (a colourless liquid) at 193-194°. There is a 
small dark residue in the flask. The yield depends upon the purity 
of the commercial sample, but is usually 30-40 g. 

Pure diethylaniline from commercial diethylaniline. Use 50 g. 
(53-5 ml.) of a good commercial specimen of diethylaniline and 25 g. 
(23 ml.) of acetic anhydride, and reflux for 4 hours. Distil and collect 
the pur© diethylaniline at 216-217® a© a pale yellow liquid. The yield 
is 30-40 g. 


IV,43. p-NITROSODIMETHYLANILINE 

Dissolve 30 g. (31*6 ml.) of technical dimethylaniline in 105 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid contained in a 600 ml. beaker, and add 
finely-crushed ice imtil the temperature falls below 5°. Stir the contents 
of the beaker mechanically (or, less satisfactorily, with a thermometer) 
and slowly add {ca. 10 minutes) a solution of 18 g, of sodium nitrite in 
30 ml. of water from a separatory funnel, the stem of which dips beneath 
the siudace of the liquid. Maintain the temperature below 8® by the 
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addition of ice, if necessary. When aU the nitrite solution has been 
adld, allow the mixture to stand for 1 hour, filter the yellow crystallme 
p-nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride at the pump, wash it 40 ml 

of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). dram well, and finaUy wash with a 
little alcoho'l. The yield is good and depends upon the pmity of the 
original dimethylaniline. If the pure hydrochloride if required, it may 
be recrystallised from hot water in the presence of a httle dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; yellow needles, m.p. 177°. Becrystallisation is, however, 

unnecessary if the free base is to be prepared. . r ^ aa 

Transfer 30 e of the hydrochloride to a 500 ml. separatory funnel, add 

100 ml. of water and shake until a thin paste of uniform consistency is 
obtained ; add 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution m the cold 
with shaking until the whole mass has become bright green (the colom 
of the free base) and the mixture has an alkaUne reaction. Extmct the 
free base by shaking with two 60 ml. portions of benzene (1). Dry the 
combined benzene extracts with a little anhydrous potassium carbonat^ 
and filter into a distilling flask fitted with a water condenser. Distil off 
about half of the benzene, and pour the residual hot benzene solution 
into a beaker. Upon cooling, the p-nitrosodimethylaniline crystalhs^ 
in deep green leaflets. Filter these off and dry them m the air. The 
yield of p-nitrosodimethylaniline. m.p. 85°. from the hydrochloride is 

almost quantitative. 

^ a)*Tl>e base is only slightly soluble in ether, thus rendering ite uneconomical. 
It may be extracted with chloroform and precipitated from the dried chloroform 
solution with carbon tetrachloride. 


Cognate Preparation 

p-Nitroso-iV-methylaniline. Dissolve 5 g. of N-nitrosomethylaniline 
(Section IV,40) in 10 ml. of anhydrous ether, and add 20 g. of a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in absolute alcohol. Allow to stand. After 
some time a mass of crystalline needles of the hydrochloride of 4-nitroso- 
iV-methylaniline separates. Filter with suction on a sintered glass funnel 
and wash with a mixture of alcohol and ether. Dissolve the solid in water 
and add a slight excess of sodium carbonate solution or dilute ammonia 
solution. Filter off the blue-green free base, and recrystallise it from 
benzene. The yield of p-nitroso-iV-methylaniline, m.p. 118°, is 4-5 g. 


IV,44. m-NITROANILINE 

Prepare a solution of sodium polysulphide by dissolving 40 g. of crystal¬ 
lised sodium sulphide, NagS.OHaO (1), in 150 ml. of water, adding 10 g. 
of finely powdered sulphur, and warming until a clear solution is produced. 
Heat a mixture of 25 g. of 7 n-dinitrobenzene (Section IV,12) and 200 ml. 
of water contained in a 1-litre beaker until the water boils gently : stir 
the solution mechanically. Place the sodium polysulphide solution in a 
dropping funnel and clamp the funnel so that the end of the stem is 
immediately above the beaker. Add the sodium polysulphide solution 
during 30-46 minutes to the vigoroxisly stirred. boiUng mixture, and boil 
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gently for a further 20 minutes. Allow to cool ; this can be accomplished 
more rap.dly by adding ice. Filter at the pump and wash with cold 
water. Transfer to a 600 ml. beaker containing 150 ml. of water and 35 ml 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and boil for 15 minutes ; the m-nitro- 
amlme dissolves leaving the sulphur and any unchanged m-dinitro- 
benzene Filter and precipitate the »i-nitroaniline from the filtrate by 

excess of concentrated aqueous ammonia solution. 
1^ liter ofl the product and recrystallise it from boiling w’ater. The yield of 
m-nitroaniline (bright yellow' needles) is 12 g. ; m.p. 114 °. 

Note. 

(1) Crj’stallised sodium sulpliide is very deliquescent and only a sample whicl> 

has been kept m a tightly-stoppered bottle should be used. 
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acetylation of aromatic AMINES 

Acetyl derivatives of aromatic amines may be prepared either with acetic 
anhydride or acetic acid or with a mixture of both reagents. P^maary amines 
react readily upon warming with acetic anhydride to yield, in the first instance. 

the mono-acetyl derivative, for example : 

CrH-NH, + (CH3C0)20 —CeHgNHCOCHa + CH3COOH 

Aniline Acetanilide 

If the heating be prolonged and excess of acetic anhydride is employed, variable 
amounts of the diacctyl derivative are formed : 

RNHCOCH 3 -f (CHgCOlzO —RN(C0CH3)2 + CH 3 COOH 


The production of diacetyl derivatives is faciUtated by the presence of sub- 
stituents in the ortho position : thus an exceUent yield of diacetyl-o-toluidme 
results when o-toluidine is heated with an excess of the reagent: 


+ 2(CH3C0)20 

o-Toluidino 



N(C0CH3)2 + 2CH3COOH 


CH3 

Diacetyl-o-toluidine 


In creneral. however, the diacetyl derivatives are unstable m the presence of 
water, undergoing hydrolysis to the mono-acetyl compound, so that when 
they (or a mixture of mono- and di-acetyl derivatives) are crystaUised from an 
aqueous solvent, e.g., dilute alcohol, only the mono-acetyl derivative is obtamed. 
A further disadvantage of the use of acetic anhydride m the absence of a solvent 
is that all the impurities in the amine are generally present in the reaction 
product. Heavily substituted amines, e.j., 2:4: 6 -tribromoaniline, react 
Ltremely slowly with acetic anhydride, but in the presence of a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid as catalyst acetylation occurs rapidly, for example : 


/Br /Br 

Br-^^-NH, + (CH 3 C 0),0 — Br-^^-NHCOCH, + CH.COOH 
\Br 

2:4: e-Tribromoanilme 2:4: G-Tribromoacetaiulide 


The disadvantages attending the use of acetic anhydride alone are absent 
when the acetylation is conducted in aqueous solution according to the following 
procedure. The amine is dissolved in water containing one equivalent of 
hydrochloric acid, slightly more than one equivalent of acetic anhydride is 
added to the solution, followed by enough sodium acetate to neutralise the 
hydrochloric acid, and the mixtji£aia_aliakfiiu- The free amine which is liberated 
at once acetylatecT It must be pointed out that the hydrolysis of acetic 
anhydride at room temperature is extremely slow and that the free amine reacts 
much more readily with the anhydride than does the water : this forms the 
experimental basis for the above excellent method of acetylation. 

Acetylation with acetic anhydride is comparatively expensive because of 
the cost of the reagent. The use of the inexpensive glacial acetic acid depends 
upon the displacement of the reversible equilibrium : 


RNHa H- CH3COOH — RNHCOCH3 -I- HaO 


to the right by removal of the water (and a little acetic acid) by distillation. 
An alternative technique, suitable for laboratory preparations, is to employ 
a mixture of acetic acid and acetic anhydride. 
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Mono-substitution products of primary amines cannot easily be prepared by 
direct action of the appropriate reagent; for example, bromination of aniline 
jdeids largel^^ the 2:4: 6-tribomo derivative and nitration results in much 
oxidation. If, however, the amino group is protected as in acetanilide, smooth 
substitution occurs. Thus with bromine, /)-bromoacetanilide is the main 
product; the small quantity of the ortho isomeride simultaneously formed 
can be easily eliminated by crystallisation. Hydrolysis of p-bromoacetanLUde 
gives /)-bromoaniline : 

NHCOCH, 

Acetanilide p-Bromoacetanilide 

+ CH,COOH 

p-Bromoaniline 


Nitration leads similarly to /)-nitroacetaniUde, which can be hydrolysed to 
p-nitroaniline : 





NHCOCH, OgN 

, . H.SO, 

Acctanuide 



NH 


p-Nitroacetanilide 


p-Nitroaniline 


IV .45. ACETANILIDE 

Method 1. In a 1 litre beaker or flask containing oOO ml. of water, 
introduce 18*3 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 20 -5 g. (20 ml.) 
of aniline. Stir until the aniline passes completely into solution. (If 
the solution is coloured, add 3—4 g. of decolourising carbon, warm to about 
60® w'ith stirring for 5 minutes, and filter at the pump or through a fluted 
filter paper.) To the resulting solution add 27*7 g. (25*6 ml.) of re¬ 
distilled acetic anhydride, stir until it is dissolved, and immediately 
pour in a solution of 33 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 100 ml. of 
water. Stir vigorously and cool in ice. Filter the acetanilide with 
suction, wash with a little water, drain well, and dry upon filter paper 
in the air. The yield of colourless, almost pure acetanilide, m.p. 113°, 
is 24 g. Upon recrystallisation from about 600 ml. of boiling water to 
which about 10 ml. of methylated spirit has been added (compare 
Method 3), the m.p. is raised to 114° ; the first crop weighs 19 g. 

Method 2. In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, equipped with a reflux 
condenser, place 20 • 6 g. (20 ml.) of aniline, 21 • 5 g. (20 ml.) of acetic anhy¬ 
dride, 21 g. (20 ml.) of glacial acetic acid, and 0*1 g. of zinc dust (1). 
Boil the mixture gently for 30 minutes, and then pour the hot liquid in 
a thin stream into a 1 litre beaker containing 500 ml. of cold water 
whilst stirring continually. When cold (it is preferable to cool in ice), 
filter the crude product at the pump, wash with a little cold water, drain 
well and dry upon filter paper in the air. The yield of acetanilide, 
m.p. 113°, is 30 g. It may be recrystallised as in Method 1 affording 21 g. 
of pure acetanilide, m.p. 114°. 

Method 3. Fit up the apparatus shown in Fig. IF, 45, 1 using a 250-ml. 
roimd-bottomed flask. Do not pass water through the glass jacket since 
the condenser will be employed only as an air condenser : the empty 
filter flask is used merely as a trap to prevent the escape of vapours into 
19 
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the atmosphere. Place 20-5 g. (20 ml.) of aniUne, 26 g. (25 ml.) of glacial 
Qcetic acid, and 0* 1 g. of zinc dust (1) in th© flask, and boil the mixture 
over a wire gauze at such a rate that the thermometer reads about 105°. 
After 2-3 hours, the water formed in the reaction together with a little 
acetic acid will have been driven off, and the temperature registered by the 

thermometer will commence to fluctuate : the 
process is then complete. Pour the hot liquid (2) 
in a thin stream into a 1 litre beaker containing 
500 ml. of water. Stir the mixture well and cool 
in cold water or, preferably, in ice. Collect the 
crude acetanilide on a Buchner funnel and wash 
it with cold water. Place the moist acetanilide 
in a large beaker or porcelain dish, and add 
gradually about 750 ml. of boiling water (3). 
It must be remembered that the crude acetani¬ 
lide melts slightly below 114°; the substance 
may therefore melt when heated with water 
(for theoretical explanation, see Section 1,18). 
All the material, liquid or solid, must be 
dissolved: the addition of a little alcohol will 
assist the process of solution. Filter, if neces¬ 
sary, through a hot water funnel (Fig. //, i, 6) 
or through a Buchner funnel through which 
boiling water has been poured. If the solution 
is coloured, add 3-4 g. of decolourising carbon 
before filtration. Allow the solution to cool, 
filter when cold, drain well, and dry upon filter 
paper in the air. The yield of pure acetanilide, 
m.p. 114°, is 19 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The zinc reduces die coloured impurities in the 
aniline and also helps to prevent oxidation of the amine 
during the reaction. 

(2) If the reaction mixture is allowed to cool, it will 
set to a solid cake in the flask. 

(3) The acetanilide may also be recrystallised from 
toluene {inflammable) : use a reflux condenser. For 

Fig. IV, 45, 1. practice, recrystallise 5 g. from 50 ml. of toluene. 

IV,46. DIACETYL-o-TOLUIDINE 

Boil a mixture of 10 g. (10 ml.) of o-toluidine and 38 g. (35 ml.) of acetic 
anhydride in a 75 or 100 ml, Claisen flask fitted with a reflux condenser 
(Fig. Illy 28, 1, but with trap replaced by a calcium chloride or cotton wool 
guard tube) for 1 hour. Arrange the flask for distillation under reduced 
pressure (compare Fig. II, 20, 1) and distil: acetic acid and the excess of 
acetic anhydride pass over first, followed by the diacetyl derivative at 162- 
153°/20 mm. : some mono-acetyl-o-toluidine (1—2 g.) remains in the flask. 
The yield of diacetyl-o-toluidine is 14—15 g. ; it is a colourless, some¬ 
what unstable hquid, which slowly solidifies to yield crystals, m.p. 18°. 

To prepare the (mono-) acetyl-o-toluldine, warm a mixture of 6 g. 
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(5 ml.) of o-toluidine and 5-5 g. (5 ml.) of acetic anhydride over a free 
flame for 2 minutes, and pour the hot mixture into 100 ml. of cold water. 
Stir the mixture, warm to decompose any excess of acetic anhydride if 
present, and allow to cool. Filter at the pump, wash with cold water, 
and recrystallise from alcohol. The yield is 6 g., m.p. IIO*^. 

IV,47. 2:4: 6-TRIBROMOACETANILIDE 

2:4: 6-Tribromoaniline. Assemble the apparatus depicted in 
Fig. /r, 47, 1. The distilling flask B has a capacity of 100 ml. and the 
bolt-head flask A (which may be replaced by a flat-bottomed flask) is 
1 litre. Into the flask place 10 g. of aniline, 100 ml. of water and 10 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; shake until the aniline has dissolved 
and dilute with 400 ml. of water. 

Charge the distilling flask with 60 g. 

(19 ml.) of bromine. Surround the 
flask A by an ice bath and immerse 
the flask J? in a water bath main¬ 
tained at 30-40°. Interpose a wash 
bottle partially filled with water be¬ 
tween the reaction flask and a water 
pump ; this will permit the rate of wosh-bowe 
aspiration to be observed and will 
also serve to detect the escape of 
bromine vapours from the reaction 
flask since a small amount of bro¬ 
mine will impart a distinctly yellow 
colour to the water. Apply gentle 
suction by means of a water pump. 

Continue the passage of bromine 
vapour until the solution in A as- Fig. /F, 47, 1. 

sumes a distinctly yellow colour (2-3 

hours) ; the reaction is then complete. Filter the tribromoaniline on a 
Buchner funnel wash it thoroughly with water to remove hydrobromic 
acid, and suck as dry as possible. Recrystallise from methylated (or 
rectified) spirit. The yield is 22 g. ; m.p. 120°. 

CeHgNHa + SBrg —^ NHgCfiH^Bra -f 3HBr 

An alternative method of preparation consists in dissolving the aniline 
in 4 times its weight of glacial acetic acid in a beaker, and running in 
slowly from a tap funnel, while the solution is well stirred with a 
mechanical stirrer, the theoretical amount of bromine dissolved in twice 
its volume of glacial acetic acid. The beaker should be cooled in ice 
during the addition as the reaction is exothermic. The final product 
(a pasty mass) should be coloured yellow by the addition of a little more 
bromine if necessary. Pour into excess of water, filter at the pump, wash 
well with water, press thoroughly, and dry. The yield of tribromo¬ 
aniline, m.p. 119-120°, is quantitative. Recrystallise a small portion 
from methylated (or rectified) spirit; m.p. 120°. 

2:4: 6-Tribromoacetanilide. Dissolve 1 g. of 2:4: 6-tribromo- 
aniline in 20 ml. of acetic anhydride and add 2 drops of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid. After 10 minutes, pour the reaction mixture into excess 
of warm water. Filter off the tribromoacetanilide, wash and dry: 
the m.p. is 231°. Recrystallise from alcohol: the m.p. is raised to 232°. 

IV,48. p-BROMOACETANILIDE 

Dissolve 13-5 g. of finely powdered acetanilide in 45 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid in a 350 ml. conical flask. In another small flask dissolve 
17 g. (5 • 3 ml.) of bromine in 25 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and transfer the 
solution to a burette or a separatory funnel supported over the flask. 
[For precautions attending the use of bromine, see Section 111,35, Note 1. 
The preparation should be conducted in a fume cupboard.] Add the 
bromine solution slowly and with constant shaking to ensure thorough 
mixing : stand the flask in cold water. When all the bromine has been 
added, the solution will have an orange colour due to the slight excess of 
bromine ; a part of the reaction product may crystallise out. Allow the 
final reaction mixture to stand at room temperature for 30 minutes with 
occasional shaking. Pour the reaction product into 400 ml. of water; 
rinse the flask with about 100 ml. of water. Stir the mLxture well and 
if it is appreciably coloured, add just sufficient sodium bisulphite solution 
to remove the orange colour. Filter the crystalline precipitate with 
suction on a Buchner funnel, wash thoroughly with cold water, and press 
as dry as possible with a wide glass stopper. Recrystallise from dilute 
methyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol (methylated spirit). The yield of 
p-bromoacetanilide, colourless crystals m.p. 167°, is 18 g. 

IV,49. p-BROMOANILINE 

Method 1 (Acid hydrolysis). Dissolve 18 g. of p-bromoacetanilide 
in 35 ml. of boiling ethanol contained in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask 
equipped with a reflux condenser. Support a separatory funnel by means 
of a grooved cork in the top of the condenser, and charge it with 22 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Add the hydrochloric acid in small 
portions to the boiling solution. Reflux for 30-40 minutes or until a 
test portion remains clear when diluted with water. Dilute with 150 ml. 
of water, and fit the flask with a wide delivery tube leading to a con¬ 
denser set for downward distillation (compare Fig. //, 13, 3). Distil the 
mixture from an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) or upon an asbestos-centred 
wire gauze, and collect about 100 ml. of distillate ; the latter consists of 
ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol and water. Pour the residual solution of 
p-bromoaniline hydrochloride into 100 ml. of ice water, and add, with 
vigorous stirring, 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until just alkaline. 
The p-bromoaniline separates as an oil, which soon crystallises. Filter the 
crystals at the pump, wash with cold water, and dry in the air upon pads 
of filter paper. The yield is 14 g., m.p. 66°. Recrystallisation from dilute 
alcohol, which results in appreciable loss, is usually unnecessary. 

Method 2 (Alkaline hydrolysis). Use a solution of 16 g. of p-bromo¬ 
acetanilide in 30 ml. of boiling ethyl alcohol, and add a solution of 
7 - 5 g. of potassium hydroxide in 10 ml. of water. Reflux for 40 minutes, 
dilute with 120 ml, of water, and distil until 75 ml. of distillate (alcohol 
and water) are collected ; pour the residue into 160 ml. of cold water. 
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The p-bromoaniline separates as an oil, which soon solidifies. Filter at 
the pump and wash with cold water. Purify the crude p-bromoaniline 
as follows. Dissolve it in a mixture of 120 ml. of water and 75 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, add 1-2 g. of decolourising carbon, and 
warm on a water bath for 10 minutes. Filter through a fluted paper or 
through two thicknesses of filter paper on a Buchner funnel. Pour the 
filtrate slowly and with vigorous stirring into a mixture of 60 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 100 g. of crushed ice. The p-bromo- 
aniline crystallises out. Filter, etc. as in Method 2. The yield is 11*5 g 

IV.50. p-NITROACETANILIDE 

Add 25 g. of finely-powdered, dry acetanilide to 25 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid contained in a 500 ml. beaker ; introduce into the well-stirred 
mixture 92 g. (50 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid. The mixture 
becomes warm and a clear solution results. Surround the beaker with 
a freezing mixture of ice and salt, and stir the solution mechanically. 
Support a separatory funnel, containing a cold mixture of 15*5 g. (11 ml.) 
of concentrated nitric acid and 12-5 g. (7 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, over the beaker. When the temperature of the solution falls to 
0-2°, run in the acid mixture gradually while the temperature is main¬ 
tained below 10°. After all the mixed acid has been added, remove the 
beaker from the freezing mixture, and allow it to stand at room tem¬ 
perature for 1 hour. Pour the reaction mixture on to 250 g. of crushed 
ice (or into 500 ml. of cold w'ater), whereby the crude nitroacetanilide is 
at once precipitated. Allow to stand for 15 minutes, filter with suction 
on a Buchner funnel, wash it thoroughly with cold water until free from 
acids (test the wash water), and drain w'ell. Recrystallise the pale yellow 
product from alcohol or methylated spirit (see Section IV,12 for experi¬ 
mental details), filter at the pump, wash with a little cold alcohol, and 
dry in the air upon filter paper. [The yellow o-nitroacetanilide remains in 
the filtrate.] The yield of p-nitroacetanilide, a colourless crystalline solid 
of m.p. 214°, is 20 g, 

IV.51. p-NITROANILINE 

Heat a mixture of 15 g. of p-nitroacetanilide and 75 ml. of 70 per cent, 
sulphuric acid (1) under a reflux water condenser for 20-30 minutes or 
until a test sample remains clear upon dilution with 2-3 times its volume 
of water. The p-nitroaniline is now present in the liquid as the sulphate. 
Pour the clear hot solution into 600 ml. of cold water and precipitate the 
p-nitroaniline by adding excess of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
or of concentrated ammonia solution. When cold (cool the mixture in 
ice water, if necessary), filter the yellow crystalline precipitate at the 
pump, wash it well with water, and drain thoroughly. Recrystallise it 
from a mixture of equal volumes of rectified (or methylated) spirit and 
water or from hot water. Filter, wash and dry. The yield of p-nitro¬ 
aniline, m.p. 148°, is 11 g. 

Note. 

(1) The 70 per cent, sulphuric acid is prepared by adding 60 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid cautiously and in a thin stream with stirring to 46 ml. of water. 
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BENZOYLATION OF AROMATIC AMINES 

In general, benzoylation of aromatic amines finds less application than 
acetylation in preparative work, but the process is often employed for the 
identification and characterisation of aromatic amines (and also of hydroxy 
compounds). Benzoyl chloride (Section IV,185) is the reagent commonly used. 
This reagent is so slowly hydrolysed by water that benzoylation can be carried 
out in an aqueous medium. In the Schotten-Baumann method of benzoyla¬ 
tion the amino compound or its salt is dissolved or suspended in a slight excess 
of 8-15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, a small excess (about 10-15 per 
cent, more than the theoretical quantity) of benzoyl chloride is then added and 
the mixture vigorously shaken in a stoppered vessel (or else the mixture is 
stirred mechanically). Benzoylation proceeds smoothly and the sparingly 
soluble benzoyl derivative usually separates as a solid. The sodium hydroxide 
hydrolyses the excess of benzoyl chloride, yielding sodium benzoate and sodium 
chloride, which remain in solution : 

CeHeCOCl -|- 2NaOH —^ CeH^COONa + NaCl + HgO 

The benzoyl compounds frequently occlude traces of unchanged benzoyl 
chloride, which thus escape hydrolysis by the caustic alkali; it is therefore 
advisable, wherever possible, to recrystallise the benzoyl derivatives from 
methyl, or ethyl alcohol or methylated spirit, since these solvents will esterify 
the unchanged chloride and so remove the latter from the recrystallised material. 
Sometimes the benzoyl compound does not crystallise well : this difficulty may 
frequently be overcome by the use of p-nitrobenzoyl chloride or 3 : 5-dimtro- 
benzoyl chloride, which usually give highly crystalline derivatives of high melt¬ 
ing point (see Section IV,114). 

Examples of benzoylation under Schotten-Baumann conditions are :— 

CeHfiNHj + CaHtCOCl + NaOH —C^H^NHCOCeHs + NaCl -|- H 2 O 

Aniline Benzanihde 

p-CHgCeH^NHa-f CeHgCOCl+NaOH —> p-CHjCeH^NHCOCeHg+NaCl+HaO 

/^•Toluidino Benzoyl p-toluidide 

Benzanilide is more conveniently prepared, particularly on a larger scale, by 
heating together aniline and benzoic acid : 

+ CfiHsCOOH —► CfiHgNHCOCeHj + H^O 

Benzoyl compounds are readily hydrolysed by heating with about 70 per 
cent, sulphuric acid (alkaline hydrolysis is very slow for anilides) : 

CeH^NHCOCcHfi -f H2SO4 -f HgO CeHgNHjOSOaH + CjHsCOOH 

This procedure is of importance in connexion with the identiheation of sub¬ 
stituted amines. 

IV,52. BENZANILIDE {Schotten-Baumann Reaction) 

Place 6*2 g. (6 ml.) of aniline and 45 ml. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solution in a wide-necked bottle (or, if not available, a conical 
flask), and then add 8*5 g. (7 ml.) of benzoyl chloride, stopper, and shake 
vigorously for 10-15 minutes. Heat is evolved in the reaction. The 
crude benzoyl derivative separates as a white powder. When the reaction 
is complete (i.e., when the odour of benzoyl chloride can no longer be 
detected : smell cautiously), make sure that the reaction mixture is 
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alkaline. Dilute with water. Filter off the product with suction on a 
Buchner funnel, break up the mass on the filter (if necessary), wash well 
with water, and drain. Recrystallise from hot alcohol (or methylated 
spirit) ; filter the hot solution through a hot water funnel or through a 
warm Buchner funnel. Collect the crystals which separate and dry in the 
air or in the steam oven. The 5 Meld of benzanilide, m.p. 162®, is 9 g. 

Hydrolysis of benzanilide. Place 5 g. of benzanilide and 50 ml. of 70 per 
cent, sulphuric acid * in a small flask fitted with a reflux condenser, and boil 
gently for 30 minutes. Some of tlie benzoic acid will vapourise in the steam 
and solidify in the condenser. Pour 60 ml. of hot water down the condenser : 
this will dislodge and partially dissolve the benzoic acid. Cool the flask in ice 
water ; filter off the benzoic acid (aniline sulphate does not separate at this dilu¬ 
tion), wash well with water, drain, dry upon filter paper, and identify by m.p. 
(121°) and other te.sts. Render the filtrate alkaline bj' cautiously adding 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, cool and isolate the aniline by ether extraction. 
Recover the ether and test the residue for aniline (Section IV,100). 

Cognate Preparation 

Benzoyl p-toluidide. Use 3-3 g. of p-toluidine, 25 ml. of 10 per cent, 
sodium hydro.vide solution and 4-2 g. (3-5 ml.) of benzoyl chloride. 
Proceed as above. The yield of benzoyl p-toluidide, m.p. 158°, is 4-5 g. 

IV,53. BENZANILIDE 

Into a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask place 150 g. (147 ml.) of aniline 
and 125 g. of benzoic acid ; melt the mixture to reduce the total volume 
and add a further 75 g. of benzoic acid. Immerse the flask in an oil bath 
and connect it to a condenser for downward distillation. Raise the 
temperature of the oil bath rapidly to 180-190® ; distillation then com¬ 
mences. Maintain the temperature of the bath at 180-190° until no more 
aniline and water distils (about 2 hours), then raise the temperature slowly 
to 225® and hold the bath at this temperature until distillation ceases 
(1-2 hours). Remove the flask from the oil bath and when the contents 
have cooled below 180®, add 110 g. (107*5 ml.) of aniline. Repeat the 
distillation at 180-190® and 225® as before (4-6 hours). Pour the hot 
mixture into a large evaporating dish and allow it to solidify. Powder 
the purplish-grey solid very finely, and pour it with vigorous stirring into 
a 2- or 3-litre beaker containing a mixture of 100 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 1100 ml. of water. Continue the mechanical 
stirring for 1 hour. Filter the solid with suction on a Buchner funnel. 
Repeat the stirring with acid twice in order to remove the aniline as 
completely as possible. Stir the solid for 1 hour with 1200 ml. of water, 
and filter. Again stir for 1 hour with 1200 ml. of ca. N sodium hydroxide 
solution to remove the excess of benzoic acid and filter at the pump. 
Finally stir for 2 hours with 1500 ml. of water, filter, diain, dry in the air 
upon sheets of filter paper, then dry to constant weight upon large clock 
glasses at 90-100®. The resulting crude benzanilide is purplish-grey, 
weighs 260 g. and melts at 168-160®. It is pure enough for most practical 
purposes, but can be further purified as follows. Dissolve 100 g. in 750 ml. 

♦ Seventy per cent, sulphuric acid is prepared by adding 40 ml. of the concentrated acid 
cautiously and with stirring and cooling to 30 ml. of water. 
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of hot ethyl alcohol, add 10 g. of decolourising carbon, and boil for a short 
time ; filter through a hot water funnel and leave to crystallise overnight. 
Collect the almost colourless crystals on a Buchner funnel and dry them ; 
the yield is 85 g., m.p. 161®. 

IV,54. HIPPURIC ACID (BENZOYL GLYCINE) 

Dissolve 5 g. of glycine (Section 111,129) in 50 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution contained in a wide-mouthed bottle or in a conical 
flask. Add 10* 8 g. (9-0 ml.) of benzoyl chloride in five portions to the solu¬ 
tion. Stopper the vessel and shake vigorously after each addition until 
all the chloride has reacted. Transfer the solution to a beaker and rinse 
the bottle (conical flask) with a little water. Place a few grams of crushed 
ice in the solution and add concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly and 
with stirring until the mixture is acid to Congo red paper. Collect the 
resulting crystalline precipitate of hippuric acid (benzoyl aminoacetic 
acid), which is contaminated with a little benzoic acid, upon a Buchner 
funnel, wash with cold water and drain well. Place the solid in a small 
beaker with 20 ml. of carbon tetrachloride, cover the beaker with a watch 
glass and boil the mixture gently for 10 minutes (1). Allow the mixture 
to cool slightly, filter by gentle suction, and wash the hippuric acid on the 
filter with 3-4 ml. of carbon tetrachloride. Recrystallise from boiling 
water (about 100 ml.) with the addition of a little decolourising carbon if 
necessary, filter through a hot water funnel, and allow to crystallise. 
Collect the pure hippuric acid in a Buchner funnel and dry it in the steam 
oven. The yield is 9 g., m.p. 187®. 

Note. 

(1) The carbon tetrachloride extraction removes any benzoic acid which may be 
present. 
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SULPHONATION OF AROMATIC AMINES 

If aniline is treated with excess of concentrated sulphuric acid and the result¬ 
ing mixture, which contains aniline sulphate, is heated at 180® until a test 
portion when mixed with sodium hydroxide solution no longer liberates aniline, 
p-aminobenzenesulphonic acid or sulphanilic acid is formed ; this separates 
as the dihydrate upon pouring the cooled mixture into w’ater. The reaction 
probably proceeds as follows : 


NHj 



Aniline 


H,SO, 
-^ 


NH.OSO,H 



Aniline sulphate 


NHSO,H 



Phenyl suU 
phainic acid 



Orthanilic acid 


NH, NH 3 + 



Sulphanilic acid 


The suggested mechanism involves the initial loss of water from aniline mono- 
sulphate with the formation of phenyl sulphamic acid ; upon gentle heating 
the — SO 3 H group migrates first to the ortho position to give orthanilic acid, 
and at a higher temperature (180°) rearranges to sulphanilic acid. It is believed 
that sulphanilic acid exists largely as the double charged ion (I) in aqueous 
solution. 

a-Naphthylamine similarly yields 1 - naphtliylamine - 4 - sulphonic acid or 
naphthionic acid : 



a-Napl)thylamine sulphate Naphthionic acid 


o-Aminobenzenenesulphonic acid or orthanilic acid may be prepared from 
commercial o-chloronitrobenzene by the following procedure : 
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7 rt-Aminobenzenenesulphonic acid or metanilic acid is prepared by sul- 
phonatiiig nitrobenzene with fuming sulphuric acid (20 per cent. SO 3 ) and 
reducing the resulting w-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid with iron filings and 

water : 



Nitrobenzene 


KOa 

FuminK ii^O, 

m*Nitrobenzenesulphonic acid 



Metanilic acid 


IV.55. SULPHANILIC ACID 

Place 20-4 g. (20 ml.) of aniline in a 250 ml. conical or round-bottomed 
flask and cautiously add 74 g. (40 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in 
small portions ; swirl the mixture gently during the addition and keep 
it cool by occasionally immersing the flask in cold water. Support the 
flask in an oil bath, and heat the mixture at 180-190° (fume cupboard) 
for about 5 hours (1). The sulphonation is complete when a test portion 
(2 drops) is completely dissolved by 3-4 ml. of ca. 2N sodium hydroxide 
solution without leaving the solution cloudy. Allow the product to cool 
to about 50° and pour it carefully with stirring into 400 g. of cold water or 
of crushed ice. Allow to stand for 10 minutes, and collect the precipitated 
sulphanilic acid on a Buchner funnel, wash it well with water, and drain. 
Dissolve the crude sulphanilic acid in the minimum volume of boiling 
water (450-600 ml.) ; if the resulting solution is coloured, add about 4 g. 
of decolourising carbon and boil for 10-15 minutes. Filter through a hot 
water funnel (Fig. 71, 7, 6) or through a Buchner funnel and flask which 
have been preheated by the filtration of boiling distilled water. Upon 
cooling, the sulphanilic acid dihydrate separates in colourless crystals. 
When the filtrate is quite cold, filter the crystals with suction, wash with 
about 10 ml. of cold water, and press thoroughly with a wide glass stopper. 
Dry between sheets of special absorbent paper or in a desiccator con¬ 
taining anhydrous calcium chloride ; in the latter case, the water of 
crystallisation (and hence the crystalline form) is lost. The yield of 
sulphanilic acid is 20-22 g. The substance does not melt sharply and 
no attempt should be made to determine the melting point; the crystals 
are efflorescent. 

iNote. 

(1) If 40 rnl. of 10 per cent, oleum be cautiously added to the aniline sulphate 
mixture, sulphonation proceeds much more rapidly and the time of heating is 
reduced from 5 hours to 1 hour. 


IV,56. NAPHTHIONIC ACID 

Place a mixture of 25 g. of a-naphthylamine (Section IV,37) and 125 g. 
(69*5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 250 ml. conical or round- 
bottomed flask, and heat in an oil bath for 4—5 hours or until a test sample, 
when made alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution and extracted with 
ether, yields no naphthylamine upon evaporation of the ether. Pour the 
warm reaction mixture cautiously and with stirring into 300 ml. of cold 
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water: the difficultly soluble naphthionic acid, which may be contaminated 
with a little naphtlu’lamine sulphate, se{>arates out. When cold, filter off 
tlie acid at the pump and wash it with cold water until free from sulphuric 
acid. Dissolve the crude naphthionic acid in the minimum volume 
(about 350 ml.) of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (t.e., until about 
neutral) and saturate the resulting solution of sodium naphthionate with 
common salt. Allow to stand, when sodium najjhthionate separates as 
white crystals. Filter with suction, drain, and dry in the steam oven. 
Place the solid in a small beaker with 20 ml. of carbon tetrachloride, 
cover the beaker with a watch glass and boil the mixture gently on a 
water bath for 10 minutes, filter by gentle suction, and wash the sodium 
naphthionate with a little solvent. This process removes any naphthyl- 
amine which may be present. The yield of sodium na])hthionate is 
20-35 g. ; this is the form commonly encountered in commerce. To 
prepare the free acid, dissolve the sodium salt in the minimum volume 
of boiling water, add the calculated quantity of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid corresponding to the weight of sodium salt employed (acid 
to Congo red), and allow to cool. Collect the resulting naphthionic acid 
hemihydrate upon a Buchner funnel, wash with a little cold water, drain 
well, and dry upon filter paper or in the steam oven. If desired, it may 
be recrystallised from boiling water. The yield is 10-18 g. 

IV.57. ORTHANILIG ACID 

Di-o-nitrophenyl disulphide. Place 120 g. of crystallised sodium 
sulphide (1) and 500 ml. of rectified spirit in a 1-litre round-bottomed 
flask provided with a reflux condenser. Heat the flask on a water bath 
until the sulphide dissolves. Then add 16 g. of finely-powdered sulphur 
and continue the heating until all the sulphur dissolves forming a brownish- 
red solution of sodium disulphide (2). Prepare a solution of 105 g. of 
commercial o-nitrochlorobenzene in 175 ml. of rectified spirit in a 2-litre 
round-bottomed flask equipped with a reflux condenser ; by means of a 
dropping funnel, fitted into the top of the condenser with a grooved cork, 
add the sodium disulphide solution slowly and at such a rate that the 
reaction is under control. Heat the mixture on a water bath, gently at 
first until the violent reaction subsides, and then with the water boiling 
vigorously for 2 hours. Allow to cool. Filter with suction on a Buchner 
funnel. Transfer the mixture of organic disulphide and sodium chloride 
to a 400 ml. beaker and stir thoroughly with 175 ml. of water to remove 
the salt. Filter at the pump, drain well, and wash the crystalline residue 
on the filter with 35 ml. of alcohol to remove any unreacted o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene. The residual di-o-nitrophenyl disulphide melts at 193-195® 
and weiglis 70 g. 

Notes, 

(1) Crystallised sodium sulphide NSjS.OHgO ia very deliquescent, and only a 
sample which has been kept in a tightly-stoppered bottle should be used ; crystals 
as dry as possible should be selected. Alternatively, an equivalent amount of 
analysed fused sodium sulphide may be employed ; this dissolves somewhat more 
slowly in alcohol. 

(2) If some sodium disulphide separates at the bottom of the flask, this should be 
dissolved in a little more rectified spirit and added to the chloronitrobenzene solution. 
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o-Nitrobenzenesulphonyl chloride. Equip a 1-litre three-necked 
flask with an inlet tube for introducing chlorine well beneath the surface 
of the liquid (compare Section 111,125), an efficient liquid-sealed stirrer, 
and a reflux condenser. Set up the assembly in the fume cupboard and 
absorb the excess of chlorine in sodium hydroxide solution as detailed 
under CMoroaceiic Acid (Section 111,125). Place 60 g. of di-o-mtrophenyl 
disulphide, 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 60 ml. of 
concentrated nitric acid in the flask, pass a stream of chlorine from a 
cylinder into the mixture at the rate of 2 bubbles per second, and warm 
the solution to 70® on a water bath. After about 30 minutes, the 
disulphide melts and the solution assumes an orange-red colour; after 
the melting stage has been reached, the passage of the chlorine and the 
heating are continued for 1 hour. Immediately separate the sulphonyl 
chloride from the supernatant liquid by decantation, wash with two 90 ml. 
portions of water at about 70®, and allow to solidify. Drain the water 
from the solid mass as completely as possible. Dissolve the sulphonyl 
chloride in 45 ml. of glacial acetic acid at 50-60®, and rapidly filter the 
solution at the pump. Cool the filtrate in cold water and stir it vigorously 
so that the sulphonyl chloride separates in small crystals. Triturate the 
mixture well with 300 ml. of cold water and decant through a Buchner 
funnel ; repeat the process twice. Finally add 300 ml. of cold water and 
3 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution to the mixture, stir well and filter 
immediately, through a Buchner funnel, wash with 60 ml. of water, drain 
well, and dry in the air. The yield of moderately pure o-nitrobenzene- 
sulphonyl chloride, m.p. 64-65®, is 72 g. The undried material may be 
used in the preparation of orthanilic acid. 

Orthanilic acid. Fit a l-litre three-necked flask with a liquid-sealed 
mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser. Place 60 g. of o-nitrobenzene- 
sulphonyl chloride, 30 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate and 180 ml. of 
water in the flask. Heat the mixture to boiling, with stirring ; the 
hydrolysis of the sulphonyl chloride to the sulphonic acid is complete 
within 40 minutes after the compound has melted. Filter the orange-red 
solution and acidify (to litmus) with acetic acid (about 7*5 ml. are 
required). Transfer the solution to the original flask (which has been 
thoroughly rinsed with water) and equipped as before. Heat the solution 
to boiling, and add 105 g. of finely-divided iron filings (about 20 mesh) 
with vigorous stirring at the rate of about 7*5 g. every 15 minutes. The 
mixture soon becomes deep brown and exhibits a tendency to froth. 
Complete the reaction by stirring for a further 4 hours, i.e., imtil a test 
portion when filtered yields an almost coloiirless filtrate ; if the filtrate 
is orange or red, the heating and stirring must be continued. When the 
reduction is complete, add 2 g. of decolourising carbon, filter the hot 
reaction mixture at the pump, and wash the residue with three 15 ml. 
portions of hot water : combine the washings with the main solution. 
Cool the filtrate to about 15®, and add 28*5 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid slowly, and cool to 12-15®. Filter the acid with suction on a 
Buchner funnel, wash with a little cold water, followed by a little ethyl 
alcohol, and dry upon filter paper in the air. The yield is 97 g. ; the 
orthanilic acid has a purity of 97-99 per cent. If required perfectly pure, 
it may be recrystallised from hot water ; it decomposes at about 325®. 
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In a 500 ml. bolt-head flask, provided with a mechanical stirrer, place 
70 ml. of oleum (20 per cent. SO 3 ) and heat it in an oil bath to 70°. By 
means of a separatory funnel, supported so that the stem is just above 
the surface of the acid, introduce 41 g. (34 ml.) of nitrobenzene slowly 
and at such a rate that the temperature of the well-stirred mixture does 
not rise above 100-105°. When all the nitrobenzene has been introduced, 
continue the heating at 110-115° for 30 minutes. Remove a test portion 
and add it to the excess of w’ater. If the odour of nitrobenzene is still 
apparent, add a further 10 ml. of fuming sulphuric acid, and heat at 
110-115° for 15 minutes : the reaction mixture should then be free from 
nitrobenzene. Allow the mixture to cool and pour it with good mechanical 
stirring on to 200 g. of finely-crushed ice contained in a beaker. All the 
nitrobenzenesulphonic acid passes into solution ; if a little sulphone is 
present, remove this by filtration. Stir the solution mechanically and 
add 70 g. of sodium chloride in small portions : the sodium salt of m-nitro- 
benzenesulphonic acid separates as a pasty mass. Continue the stirring 
for about 30 minutes, allow to stand overnight, filter and press the cake 
w’ell. The latter will retain sufficient acid to render unnecessary the 
addition of acid in the subsequent reduction with iron. Spread upon filter 
paper to dry partially. 

Place 84 g. of iron filings and 340 ml. of water in a 1 *5 or 2-litre bolt- 
head flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Heat the mixture to 
boiling, stir mechanically, and add the sodium m-nitrobenzenesulphonate 
in small portions during 1 hour. After each addition the mixture foams 
extensively : a wet cloth should be applied to the neck of the flask if 
the mixture tends to froth over the sides. Replace from time to time 
the water which has evaporated so that the volume is approximately 
constant. When all the sodium salt has been introduced, boil the mixture 
for 20 minutes. Place a small drop of the suspension upon filter paper 
and observe the colour of the “spot ” : it should be a pale brown but not 
deep bro^^^l or deep yellow. If it is not appreciably coloured, add anhy¬ 
drous sodium carbonate cautiously, stirring the mixture, until red Litmus 
paper is turned blue and a test drop upon filter paper is not blackened by 
sodium sulphide solution. Filter at the pump and wash well with hot 
water. Concentrate the filtrate to about 200 ml., acidify with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid to Congo red, and allow to cool. Filter off the 
metanilic acid and dry upon filter paper. A further small quantity may 
be obtained by concentrating the mother liquid. The yield is 55 g. 
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DIAZONIUM SALTS 

l^rimary aromatic amines differ from primary aliphatic amines in their 
reaction with nitrous acid. Whereas the latter yield the corresponding 
alcohols (RNH 2 —^ ROH) without formation of intermediate products 
{see Section 111,123, test (i)}, primary aromatic amines yield diazonium salts. 
Thus aniline gives phenyldiazonium chloride (sometimes termed benzene- 
diazoniuin cliloride) \C^H^K^\+Ci ; the exact mode of formation is not 

known, ljut a possiljle route is through the pheiiylnitrosoammonium ion thus : 


CeH,N-H,^-Cr hono 



Aniline hydrochloride 


C^H^N 




.N=Oj+Cl 


CeHjN^N—OH 
H 



—- {C6H,N=N(+Cr 

Phcnyldiazoniurn chloride 

Phenyldiazonium chloride and other similar diazonium compounds are very 
soluble in water, are completely insoluble in ether and other organic solvents, 
and are completely dissociated in aqueous solution to organic cations and 
inorganic anions {e.g., chloride ions) : a convenient formulation is therefore, 
for example, CgHjNj'^Cl'. 

The experimental conditions necessary for the preparation of a solution of a 
diazonium salt, diazotisation of a primary amine, are as follows. The amine 
is dissolved in a suitable volume of water containing 2* 5-3 * equivalents of 
hydrochloric acid (or of sulphuric acid) by the application of heat if necessary, 
and the solution is cooled in ice when the amine hydrochloride (or sulphate) 
usually crystallises. The temperature is maintained at 0-5^, an aqueous 
solution of sodium nitrite is added portion-wise until, after allowing 3-4 minutes 
for reaction, the solution gives an immediate positive test for excess of nitrous 
acid with an external indicator—moist potassium iodide - starch paper f : 


2 HNO 2 + 2KI + 2HC1 —2Ka -h I 2 -f- 2N0 + 2 H 2 O 

The precipitated amine hj^drochloride (or sulphate), if any, dissolves during the 
diazotisation to give a clear solution of the highly soluble diazonium salt. The 
general reaction may be written : 

ArNHj -f- NaNOa + 3HC1 iArN 2 }+Cr + NaCl -|- 2 H 2 O + HCI 


The excess of acid (0 5-1 equivalents) maintains a proper condition of acidity 
required to stabilise the diazonium salt solution by reducing the secondary 


* In those coses where a large excess of acid is harmful, the proportion may be reduced 
to 2-2 equivalents. 

t In actual practice it Is found that some time before the theoretical quantity of sodium 
nitrite has been added, the solution will give a blue colouration (presumably, in part, by 
atmospheric oxidation) within a few seconds of being placed upon the test paper. It must, 
however, bo remembered that towards the end of the diazotisation the reaction with nitrous 
ocid is somewhat slow, and it is imperative to wait a few minutes before making the test, 
and furthermore only an immediate blue colouration has any significance. It is advisable 
to dilute the drop of the test solution with a few drops of water on a watch gloss before 
making the test. It is recommended that about 10 per cent, excess of sodium nitrite of 
good quality (97-08 per cent. NaNO, : e.g., sodium nitrite recryst. or A.R.) be employed ; 
this will serve as an additional check. If a slight excess of sodium nitrite is accidentally 
added, it may be decomposed by the addition of a little urea or sulphamic acid ; alternatively 
Q small amoimt of the primary amine, dissolved in the acid used, may be added. 
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chancres to a minimum, the internction of some of the diazonium salt with 
unchanged amine to form a diazonmino compound, a reaction wliich occurs 
readily in neutral solution : 

CcHsN^+Cl + HNHCeHj —^ C^H.N^NHC.Hs + HCl 

Diazoaininobenzono 


The amines are comparatively weak bases, so that a certain amount of free 
amine will be produced by salt hydrolysis unless an excess of acid is present. 
The reaction mixture must be kept very cold during the process (wlnc)» is 
exothermic in character), otherwise the diazonium salt may be partially 
converted into the corresponding hydroxy compound : 

ArNa+Cr + H^O —. ArOH + + HCI 

Some amines, such as the nitroanilines and the naphthylaraines, give 
somewhat more stable diazonium compounds and may be diazotised at room 
temperature, when the reaction proceeds more rapidly. If the amino salt is 
only sparingly soluble in water, it should be suspended in the acid in a fine 
state of division (this is generally attained by cooling a hot solution and 
stirring vigorously), and it passes into solution as the soluble diazonium salt 
is formed. 

To prepare the solid phenyldiazonium chloride or sulphate, the reaction 
is conducted in the absence of water as far as possible. Thus the source of 
nitrous acid is one of its organic eaters {e.g., amyl nitrite) and a solution of 
hydrogen chloride gas in absolute alcohol; upon the addition of ether only the 
diazonium salt is precipitated as a crystalline solid, for example : 

CuHgNH^+Cr + C 5 H 11 ONO -f- HCl —^ CeH^Na+Cr d-CsHiiCI -f- 2H,0 

Solid diazonium salts are very sensitive to shock when perfectly dry and 
detonate violently upon gentle heating : they are, therefore, of little value for 
preparative work. Happily, most of the useful reactions of diazonium com¬ 
pounds can be carried out with the readily-accessible aqueous solutions, so 
that the solid (explosive) diazonium salts are rarely required. 

When an aqueous solution of phenyldiazonium chloride or of p-tolyl- 
diazonium Iiydrogen sulphate is treated with an equivalent of potassium iodide 
and warmed on a water bath, lodobenzene or /f-iodotoluene is formed in 
good yield : 

CeH5N.,+a- + KI —^ CgHJ + N., + KCl 
P-CH3C6H4N2+HSO," + KI —^ p-CH^CeH.I + N2 + KHSOi 

Tliis simple procedure cannot be applied in the preparation of the corresponding 
chloro and bromo compounds. Sandmeyer (1884) found that the replacement 
of the diazonium group by halogen can be successfully accomplished in the 
presence of the appropriate cuprous salt, thus providing an e.xcellent method 
for the preparation of nuclear substituted aromatic compounds from the 
corresponding amines. The reaction has been extended to groups other than 
halogens, for example, the cyano (—CN) and the thiocyanate (—SCN) nadicals. 
The detailed technique of the Sandmeyer reaction may be illustrated by 
reference to the preparation of /)-clilorotoluene from p-toluidine. The amine is 
diazotised in the presence of hydrochloric acid with sodium nitrite at 0-5°, and 
a solution of an equimolecular quantity of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid 
is added ; a deep brown, sparingly soluble complex of cuprous chloride and 
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the diazonium salt is formed (e.g., CHaCeH^N^ClCuCl), and when the tem¬ 
perature is raised, decomposition ensues accompanied by the evolution of 
nitrogen, the disappearance of the solid and the separation of an oily layer of 
p-chlorotoluene: 


CH 3 

HCl.NaNO, 
Diazotise 

NH 2 

p-Toiuidino 






CuCl 

- > 

in HCI 


Copper 

Complex 


CH 3 



P'Chlorotoluene 


The following mechanism of the Sandmeyer reaction has been proposed as a 
result of a kinetic study, and incidentally accounts for the formation of the azo 
compounds as by-products. The catalyst is the CUCI 2 ion produced in the 
dissolution of cuprous chloride in the chloride solution : 


CuCl + Cl 


CuCl 


ArN + H- CuCl 


( 1 ) 


[ArNsN-^CuClg] (A) ArCl -f CuCl -f- 


(2) ArN,+ 


2Cu‘^^ +ArN=NAr 
+ 4C1“ + Ng 


(4) 


ArN=N 


\ 


cuci“ 'ArN=N^ 


CuCl 


(B) 


(3) 


Ara -1- ArN2+ 
H- CuCl 4- N 2 


The complex (A) is formed by coordination of the terminal diazo nitrogen atom 
with the copper in CuCla”. This complex decomposes into ArCl (1). The 
complex (A) may also react with more ArNg"^ to give the complex (B), and this 
may decompose to give ArCl (3) and the azo compound (4). When ArNg^ 
is pre.sent in large concentration (as when all or most is added at the outset), 
step (2) is faster than step (1), so that most of the ArCl arises from step (3). 
The yield of azo compound depends upon the CuClg” concentration. If 
ArNg^ is kept low by a gradual addition technique, reaction (1) predominates 
and, in consequence, the yield of azo compoimd is small. 


The following additional examples of cognate preparations 




o-Toluidine 

Aniline 


o-Chlorotoluene 

Chlorobenzene 



m-Nitroaniline 


m-Chloronitro benzene 


In the preparation of bromo compounds by the Sandmeyer reaction, the 
amine is generally diazotised in sulphuric acid solution (or in hydrobromio 
acid solution), and the resulting arylcBazonium sulphate (or bromide) is treated 
with a solution of cuprous bromide in excess of hydrobromio acid ; the addition 
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complex is then decomposed by gentle heating and the bromo compound isolated 
by steam distillation, for example : 


CH 


CH 


CH, 


H,SO,. 
» » 
NaNO, 


HBr» CuBr 


NH 3 

p-Toluidine 

o-Toluidine 
^ /Cl 


NH 


O'CliIoroaniline 


N2 + OSO3H 


“h No -}- H 2 SO 4 “h CuBr 


Br 

p-Bromotoluene 


2HBr. 

NaNO, 


o-Bromotoluene 
/TV /Cl 


N^+Br 


HBr, CuBr 


II + N 2 + CuBr 

V\Br 

O'CliJorobromobenzene 


For the preparation of w-bromotoluene, the following sequence of reactions 
from p-toluidine may be used : 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH.COOH ^ 


Br. 


NH 2 

p-Toluidine 


NHCOCH3 

p-Acetotoluidide 


+ HBr 


Br 


H,0 

HCl 


NHCOCH3 

3-Bromo-4-acot- 

aminotoluene 


Br 


NH3+CI 


3*Brorao*4-amino 
toluene hydro 
chloride 


CH 


CH 


CH. 


NaOH // 


NaNO„ 

Br 


c,n.OH ^ 


NH. 


Br 


N2+OSO3H 


+ CH.CHO + N, 


Br 


3>Bromo*4*ammo* 

toluene 


m^Bromotoluono 


Gattermann (1890) found that the preparation of the cuprous halide may be 
avoided by making use of the fact that finely-divided copper freshly- 

precipitated or “ reduced by hydrogen ” or copper bronze) acts catalytically 
in the decomposition of solutions of diazonium salts, for example : 



o-Toluidine o-BromotoIuene 


The 5 delds by the Gattermann reaction are usually not as high as those by 
Sandmeyer’s method. Copper powder is also employed in the preparation of 
sulpbinic acids, for example : 

H.sOo so,; 

CgH^NH^ -> CeH6N2+S04H" -^ + N 2 

Aniline NaNO, Cu Benzeneeulphinio acid 
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The Snndmeyer reaction may also be applied to the preparation of nitriles, 
Tlie solution of the diazonium salt is added to a solution of cuprous cyanide 
in excess of sodium or potassium cyanide solution (sometimes improved yields 
are obtained by substituting nickef cyanide for cuprous cyanide), for example : 


CH 3 


CH 3 


CH 3 

1 

NH., 

p-Toluidino 

2 na, 

A 

CuCN + Na(K)CN 

CN 

p-Tolunitrile 

NaXO, 

Y 

N^+cr 

60-70'' 


Similarly aniline CgHgNHg is converted into benzonitrile CgHgCN. Hydrolysis 
of the nitrile with sodium hydroxide solution, followed by acidification, yields 
the corresponding acid, for example : 

p-CHjCeH^CN -f 2H2O -► p-CHsCgH^COOH + NH3 

7;-Tolunitrile p-Toluic acid 

By adding a concentrated solution of sodium borofluoride to a solution of a 
diazonium salt, the diazonium fluoborate is precipitated ; this decomposes 
into the aryl fluoride when cautiously heated, for example : 

XaBF. Heat 

C^H^NH^ —> C5H5N2+CI -. CeHsN^+BFr -^ CeH^F + BFa + N^ 

Aniline Fluorobenzene 


The boron trifluoride is absorbed in sodium hydroxide solution. Similarly 
p-toluidine P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 NH 2 jields /)-fluorotoluene p-CHgCaH^F. 

The controlled thermal decomposition of dry aromatic diazonium fluoborates 
to yield an aromatic fluoride, boron trifluoride and nitrogen is known as the 
Schiemann reaction. Most diazonium fluoborates have definite decomposition 
temperatures and the rates of decomposition, with few exceptions, are easily 
controlled. Another procedure for preparing the diazonium fluoborate is to 
diazotiae in the presence of the fluoborate ion. Fluoboric acid may be the only 
acid present, thus acting as acid and source of fluoborate ion. The insoluble 
fluoborate separates as it is formed ; side reactions, such as phenol formation 
and coupling, are held at a minimum ; temperature control is not usually 
critical and the temperature may rise to about 20 ® without ill effect; efficient 
stirring is, however, necessary since a continuously thickening precipitate is 
formed as tlie reaction proceeds. The modified procedure is illustrated by 
the preparation of /)-fluoroanisole : 

HBF 4 , Heat 

p-CH,0-C„H,-NH, P-CH30-C,H,-N,+BF,- -► 

D'Anisidine 

p-CH^O-C^H*—F + BF 3 + N 3 

P'Fluoroanisole 

The mechanism of the Schiemann reaction is not known with certainty. 
Two schemes, which have been proposed, are given below. One involves 
carboniura ion formation : 


ArN2+BF4" -> 

Ar+ + [iFcBF,] 


Ar+ + N, + [: F: BF,] 
-> Ar : F: + BF 3 


Another postulates the intermediate formation of a free radical; 


ArN 2 +BF 4 -Ar* + Ng + • F: + BF 3 

• « 

Ar 4- *F: -► Ar :F: 
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An interesting application of the diazo reaction is to the preparation of the 
otherwise difficultly accessible o- and />-dinitrobenzenes ; o- or p-nitrophenvl- 
diazonium fiuoborates react with sodium nitrite in the presence of copijcr 
powder to peld o- or p-dinitrobenzene : 




+ Nj + NaBF, 


o-Diiiitrobonzene 


It may be mentioned that diazonium fluoborates containing the nitro group 
usually decompose suddenly and with violence upon heating, hence if o- or 
p-duonitrobenzene are required, the fluoborates (in 10-20 g. quantities) should 
be mixed with 3—4 times their weight of pure dry sand (or barium sulphate or 
sodium fluoride) and heated cautiously until decomposition commences; 
intermittent heating will be required to complete the reaction. 

When a solution of a diazonium salt is heated, the diazo group is replaced 
by hydroxyl and nitrogen is evolved : 

HjSO, 

ArNg+X" -}- HOH -► ArOH + Nj -f HX 


The diazonium hydrogen sulphate is used in preference to the diazonium 
chloride, because the latter gives small quantities of the chloro compound 
as a by-product: 

ArNjt+Cr —^ ArCl + Nj 


The solution must be strongly acid in order to avoid the coupling reaction 
between the undecomposed diazonium salt and the phenol (see under Azo Dyes). 
For the preparation of phenol and the cresols, the aqueous solution of the 
diazonium compound is warmed to about 50®; at higher temperatures the 
reaction may become unduly vigorous and lead to appreciable quantities of 
tarry compounds : 


CeHsNH, 

Aniline 


H,SO.. 

-» 

NaNO, 


C6H5N2+OSO3H" 


H,0. 

-» 

50^ 


CeH^OH + N2 -f HjSO, 

Phenol 


Similarly (toluidines) —^ CHgCeH^OH (cresols). 

For certain substituted amines, a higher temperature {e.g., boiling 40-60 per 
cent, sulphuric acid) is necessary to decompose the diazonium salt completely, 
for example : 



w-Nitroaniline 


NO2 
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The diazonium group may be replaced by hydrogen, thus effecting the 
removal of the primary amino group, deamination, by the following methods: 

(i) By boiling with ethyl alcohol : 

ArN., + X" + CH.,CH 20 H —> ArH + + CH 3 CHO + HX 

An example of this is given in Section IV,63—the conversion of 3-bromo-4- 
aminotoluene into 7 n-bromotoluene. Another application is to the preparation 
of ^w.-tribromobenzene (Section IV,72) : 


NH 


Br 




Br 


H,S 04 . 

> 

NaNO, 


Br 


N 2 +HSO 4 


Br 


C,H,OH 


Br 


Br 


Br Br Br 

5 i/»j.*Tribromoaniline ^ym.-Tribromobenzeno 

With simple aromatic compounds, appreciable quantities of the corresponding 
ethyl ethers are formed as by-products : 

ArNa+Cr + C 2 H 5 OH —ArOC 2 H 5 + HCl + Ng 

so that deamination with ethyl alcohol does not give a pure product. 

(ii) By the use of an alkali stannite solution, for example : 


CH 


CH. 


CH 


CH 


2HC1, ^ 

MaNO, V 


NaOH 


NH2 Ng+cr NgONa 

p-Toluiclitie Toluene 

(iii) By treatment with a large excess of h 3 rpophosphorous acid, for example: 


Na,SnO, ^ 
t2H] ' X 


+ NajSnOg * 


N,ONa 


Toluene 


HjN 




H 3 C 


CH 


2HC1. 

NaNOi 


crN2+ 


O'ToIicline 

H.PO, 


H 3 C 


CH 3 




H 3 C ^3 

3 : 3'-Dimethyldiphenyl 

Alkaline formaldehyde solution has also been employed for deamination. 

An interesting coupling reaction with the diazonium salt derived from 
anthranilic acid leads to an excellent method for the preparation of diphenic 
acid. The reaction occurs with cuprous salts in ammoniacal solution : 

/COOH oun yCOOH o/x,4- 


Anthranilic acid 


2Ha. 

i > 

N&NO, 


N.+Cl 


2 Cu+ 

■ - 

(NH*, oq-) 




+ 2Cu++ + 2a" 4- 2N. 


HOOi 


■OOH 


Diphenic acid 


* It is possible that an unstable di-imine is first formed and rapidly loses nitrogen; 

ArN.+X- -.. ArN«NH -► ArH + N, 
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Phenylarsonic acid may be obtained from the reaction between phenyl- 
diazomum chloride and sodium arsenite in the presence of a trace of copper 


NH, 

at 



Aniline 



NaAsO, 

■ —► 
{CuSOj 


AsO^Naj 



AsO,H 



Phenylarsonic acid 


The conv^ersion of an aromatic diazoniiim compound into the corresponding 
arsonic acid by treatment with sodium arsenite in the presence of a catalyst, 
such as copper or a copper salt, is called the Bart reaction. A modification of 
the reaction employs the more stable diazonium fiuoborate in place of tlie diazo- 
nium chloride. This is illustrated by the preparation of /)-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid : 


CeH,—N.+BF,- + NaAsO^ + 2NaOH 

p-NOg—CgH*—AsOaNaa + NaBF, + + HoO 

CAUTION. Diazonium compounds have been used for the preparation 
of:— 

(a) Mercaptans—by treatment with a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphide, 
for example : 


k^NHj 

Anthranilic acid 


2Ha 

NftNO, 


/yCooH 

vAN,+cr 


NaSH 


^COOH 

CXsH 

Thiosalicylic acid 


(6) Xanthogenates—by reaction with aqueous potassium xanthogenate, and 
thence to mercaptans by treatment with potassium hydroxide, for example : 


CeHjN^+Cr 4- CgH^OCS.SK 


CeHjS.CS.OC.Hs 


^ CeH.SH 


(c) Disulphides—by interaction with a solution of sodium disulphide. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that in all these reactions violently explosive 
diazo sulphides and related compounds may he formed, and another less hazardous 
method for the preparation of the desired compound should be used, if possible. 
The following reactions are known to lead to dangerous explosions 

(i) diazotised o-nitroaniline, w-chloroaniline, 4-chloro-o-toluidine or p-naph- 
thylamine and sodium disulphide ; 

(ii) diazotised m-nitroaniline and potassium xanthate ; and 

(iii) diazotised aniline, p-bromoaniline, toluldines and naphthylamines and 
sodium hydrogen sulphide. 


IV,59. SOLID PHENYLDIAZONIUM CHLORIDE 

Dissolve 3*6 g. of aniline hydrochloride in 20 ml. of absolute ethyl 
alcohol contained in a 50 ml. conical flask, and add 0*5 ml. of a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in absolute ethyl alcohol. Cool in ice and 
add 4 g. (4*6 ml.) of t 50 -amyl nitrite (compare Section 111,53) gradually. 
Allow the mixture to stand for 5-10 minutes at the room temperature, 
and precipitate the diazonium salt by the gradual addition of ether. 
Filter off the crystals at the pump on a small Buchner funnel, wash it 
^vith 6 ml. of alcohol - ether (1 : 1), and then with 10 ml. of ether. Keep 
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the phenyldiazonium chloride moist with ether. Do not touch the 
material, even when it is moist with ether, with a spatula or hard 
object; it may explode. Allow not more than 0*5 g. to dry on a 
filter paper, and cautiously warm it in a flame ; it will explode. Dis¬ 
solve all the solid phenyldiazonium chloride in water ; it is then rendered 
harmless. 


Cognate Prepabation 

Solid phenyldiazonium hydrogen sulphate. Dissolve 2-5 g. 
(2 - 6 ml.) of aniline in 25 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol contained in a 50 ml. 
conical flask. (If rectified spirit, 95 per cent. CgHgOH, is used, the yield 
is somewhat diminished, but the stability of the preparation is increased 
and consequently the element of danger attending the preparation is 
slightly decreased.) Add 5 g. (2-75 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid 
very slowly and with continuous shaking ; some aniline sulphate may 
crystallise out, but will dissolve at a later stage. Add 3*25 g. (3*5 ml.) 
150 -amyl nitrite drop by drop from a small tap funnel; throughout the 
addition keep the mixture well stirred with the thermometer, out of sun¬ 
light, and at a temperature of 30-35® (if necessary by gentle warming on 
a water bath, maintained not above 40®). When all the i50-amyl nitrite 
has been added, allow the solution to stand for 10 minutes to complete 
the reaction, and then immerse the flask in ice water for at least 15 minutes. 
The phenyldiazonium sulphate separates as colourless or pale green, 
needle-shaped crystals. Filter the crystals at the pump using a small 
Buchner funnel, and wash the solid with 3-4 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol 
(or rectified spirit, see note above). Remember that phenyldiazonium 
sulphate should be not allowed to become quite dry, and shoiild certainly 
not be touched with a hard object; an explosion may result. Imme¬ 
diately the preparation is complete, dissolve the product in water. 


CeH.NH, 


H1SO4. iso-amj] Ditrite 

HNO|, H1SO4) 


CeH5N2+ HSO4- 


IV,60. lODOBENZENE 

Dissolve 20 g. (19 • 6 ml.) of aniline in a mixture of 55 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (1) and 55 ml. of water contained in a 350 ml. conical 
flask. Place a thermometer in the solution and immerse the flask in a 
bath of crushed ice (2) ; cool until the temperature of the stirred solution 
falls below 5®. Dissolve 16 g. of sodium nitrite in 75 ml. of water and 
chill the solution by immersion in the ice bath ; add the sodium nitrite 
solution (3) in small volumes (2-3 ml. at a time) to the cold aniline hydro¬ 
chloride solution, and keep the latter well stirred with the thermometer. 
Heat is evolved by the reaction. The temperature should not be allowed 
to rise above 10® (add a few grams of ice to the reaction mixture if neces¬ 
sary) otherwise appreciable decomposition of the diazonium compound 
and of nitrous acid will occur. Add the last 5 per cent, of the sodium 
nitrite solution more slowly (say, about 1 ml. at a time) and, after stirring 
for 3-4 minutes, test a drop of the solution diluted with 3-4 drops of 
water with potassium iodide - starch paper (4); if no immeduite blue colour 
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is obtained at the point of contact with the paper, add a further 1 ml. of 
the nitrite solution, and test again after 3-4 minutes. Continue until a 
slight excess of nitrous acid is present. 

To the solution of phenyldiazonium chloride add a solution of 36 g. 
of potassium iodide in 40 ml. of water slowly and with shaking. Nitrogen 
is evolved. Allow the mixture to stand for a few hours. Fit the flask 
with an air condenser (5) and heat it cautiously in a boiling water bath 
until evolution of gas ceases. Allow to cool. Decant as much as possible 
of the upper aqueous layer and render the residual aqueous and organic 
layers alkaline by the cautious addition of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, I.C., until a drop of the well-shaken mixture withdrawn on a glass 
rod imparts a blue colour to red litmus pajier. The alkali converts any 
phenol present into sodium phenoxide, which, unhke phenol itself, is not 
volatile in steam. Immediately transfer the mixture to a steam distil¬ 
lation apparatus (Fig. II, 40, 1) and steam distil until no more oil}'^ drops 
pass over. Transfer the distillate to a separatory funnel and run off the 
lower layer of iodobenzene into a small conical flask. The crude iodo- 
benzene should have a pale yellow colour ; if it is dark in colour, return 
it to the separatory funnel and shake it with a little sodium bisulphite 
solution until a pale yellow colour is obtained, then remove the heavy 
layer as before. Dry with about 1 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride or 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate : filter through a fluted filter paper into 
a small distilling flask equipped with a short air condenser (Fig. 11, 13, 2). 
Distil using an asbestos-centred wire gauze or, better, an air bath 
(Fig. 11,5, 3) and collect the fraction b.p. 185-190° (6). The yield of 
iodobenzene (an almost colourless fiquid) is 33 g. ; the compound 
gradually develops a yellow colour upon exposure to light. 

Notes. 

(1) In computing the volume of acid required in the diazotisation process, it is 
helpful to remember that 100 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1-18, 
contain 42*4 g. of HCl, and 100 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1’84, 
contain 176 g. H 2 SO 4 . 

(2) For preparations on a larger scale, a stoneware vessel may be conveniently 
employed and the lowering of temperature achieved by the addition of a quantity 
of crushed ice equal in weight to that of the hydrocliloric acid und water. The 
mixture should be stirred mechanically. 

(3) It is advisable to add the sodium nitrite solution, particularly in preparations 
on a larger scale, through a separatory or dropping funnel with the tip of the stem 
extending well below the surface of the liquid : tliis will prevent loss of nitrous acid 
by surface decomposition into oxides of nitrogen. 

(4) It is advisable to test the potassium iodide - starch paper with acidified 
sodium nitrite solution : the commercial test paper is, particularly if it has been 
kept for a considerable period, sometimes almost useless. The solution must con¬ 
tain an excess of acid at all times, i.e., it must give a blue colour on Congo red paper. 

(5) In large scale preparations, the mixture should be transferred to a large flask 
before heating. 

( 6 ) The iodobenzene is conveniently distilled under reduced pressure and the 
fraction b.p. 77-80®/20 mm. or 63-64®/8 mm. collected. The product has a higher 
degree of purity than that obtained directly from benzene (Section IV,21). 

(k)GNATE PrEPABATIONS 

p-Iodotoluene. Use 27 g. of p-toluidine, 63 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 63 ml. of water : warm, if necessary, until all the 
amine dissolves. Cool the solution with vigorous stirring to 0-6° by 
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iiDUiGrsion in a. freezing mixture of ice a>nd salt and the addition of a little 
crushed ice. Diazotise by the introduction, with stirring (mechanical 
or with a thermometer), of a solution of 18 • 6 g. of sodium nitrite in 40 ml, 
of water ; maintain the temperature of the solution at 0—5° if pos¬ 
sible, but do not allow it to rise above 10°. Add a solution of 44 g. of 
potassium iodide in an equal weight of water gradually and with stirring. 
Allow to stand for 1 hour at the laboratory temperature and then heat 
cautiously on a water bath until evolution of nitrogen ceases. Allow 
to cool : a dark-coloiu*ed oil settles to the bottom and soon solidifies. 
Pour off as much of the aqueous layer as possible, add 1—2 g. of sodium 
bisulphite to remove the dark colour (gentle warming may be necessary), 
and then render the mixture alkaline with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution in order to fix any cresol which may be formed. Steam distil 
the mixture and employ a beaker as the receiver ; if the p-iodotoluidine 
solidifies in the condenser, turn off the condenser water for a few moments 
until the sofid melts and runs down into the receiver. Filter off the solid 
in the receiver and recrystaUise it from alcohol. The yield of p-iodotoluene 
(colourless plates), m.p, 35°, b.p, 211-212°, is 60 g. 

p-Iodonitrobenzene. Stir a mixture of 50 g. of p-nitroaniline (Section 
IV,51), 75 g. (41 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid and 300 ml. of water 
for 1 hour. Cool the mixture to 0-5°, and diazotise with a solution of 
25 g. of sodium nitrite in 75 ml. of water. Filter the cold solution, and 
add the filtrate with stirring to a solution of 100 g. of potassium iodide in 
300 ml. of water. Collect the precipitated solid by suction filtration 
and recrystallise it from ethyl alcohol. The yield of p-iodonitrobenzene, 
m.p. 171°, is 73 g. 


IV,61. p-CHLOROTOLUENE 

In a 1 • 5 or 2-litre round-bottomed flask, prepare cuprous chloride 
from 105 g. of crystallised copper sulphate as detailed in Section 11,50, 7. 
Either wash the precipitate once by decantation or filter it at the pump 
and wash it with water containing a httle sulphurous acid ; dissolve it in 
170 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Stopper the flask loosely (to 
prevent oxidation) and cool it in an ice-salt mixture whilst the diazo- 
tisation is being carried out. 

Dissolve 36 g. of p-toluidine in 85 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and 85 ml. of water contained in a 750 ml. conical flask or beaker. 
Cool the mixture to 0° in an ice-salt bath with vigorous stirring or shaking 
and the addition of a Uttle crushed ice. The salt, p-toluidine hydro¬ 
chloride, will separate as a finely-divided crystalline precipitate. Add 
during 10-16 minutes a solution of 24 g. of sodium nitrite in 60 ml. of 
water (1) ; shake or stir the solution well during the diazotisation, and 
keep the mixture at a temperature of 0-6° by the addition of a little 
crushed ice from time to time. The hydrochloride will dissolve as the 
very soluble diazonium salt is formed ; when all the nitrite solution has 
been introduced, the solution should contain a trace of free nitrous acid. 
Test with potassium iodide - starch paper (see Section IV,60). 

Pour the cold diazonium chloride solution slowly and with shaking 
into the cold cuprous chloride solution (2). The mixture becomes very 
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thick, owing to the separation of an addition product between tlie dia- 
zonium salt and the cuprous chloride (CHaCgH^X.+Cr,CuCl). Allow 

the mixture to warm up to room temperature without external lieatuig, 
and shake occasionally (3). When the temperature reaches about 15^^, 
the sohd addition complex commences to break down with the liberation 
of nitrogen and the formation of an oily layer of p-chlorotoluene. Warm 
the mixture on a water bath to about GO^ to comjjlete the decomposition 
of the double salt ; shake occasionally. When the evolution of nitrogen 
ceases, steam distil the mixture (compare Fig. II, 40, 1} until no more oily 
drops are i)resent in the distillate. Transfer the distillate to a separatory 
funnel, and remove the layer of 7 )-chlorotolucne. Wash it successively 
with 30 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (to remove any 
p-cresol which may be present), water, an equal volume of concentrated 
8uli)huric acid (to remove a trace of azo compound that usually colours 
the crude product and cannot be removed by distillation), and water (to 
remove the acid). Dry with 3-4 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride or anhy¬ 
drous magnesium sulphate, decant or filter through a small fluted filter 
paper into a small distilling flask (Fig. II, 13, 2), and distil on an asbestos- 
centred gauze or from an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3). CoUect thep-chlorotoluene 
at 158-162° (a colourless liquid ; m.p. 6-7°) ; the yield is 33 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The sodium nitrite solution is conveniently added from a dropping funnel ; 
it is recommended, particularly for preparations on a larger scale, that the tip of 
the stem of tlie funnel dip well below the surface of the liquid. 

(2) Tlie diazonium salt solution decomposes on standing anti hence must bo 

mixed with the cuprous chloride solution without delay. Mechanical stirrin" is 
an advantage. ” 

(3) For preparations on a larger scale, mechanical stirring is essential and should 
be continued for 2-3 hours after the solution has attained room temperature. 

Cognate Preparations 

o-ChlorotoIuene. Proceed as for p-chlorotoluene, but use 36 g. of 
o-toluidine. Collect the o-chlorotoluene at 155-158° ; the yield is 33 ff. 

Chlorobenzene. Prepare a solution of phenyldiazonium chloride 
from 31 g. (30*5 ml.) of aniline, 85 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
85 ml. of water, and a solution of 24 g. of sodium nitrite in 50 ml. of water 
(for experimental details, see Section IV,60). Prepare cuprous chloride 
from 105 g. of crystallised copper sulphate (Section 11,50, 7), and dissolve 
it in 170 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Add the cold phenyl¬ 
diazonium chloride solution with shaking or stirring to the cold cuprous 
chloride solution ; allow the mixture to warm up to room temperature. 
Follow the experimental details given above for 7 ?-chIorotoluene. Wash 
the chlorobenzene separated from the steam distillate with 40 ml. of 
10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (to remove phenol), then with 
water, dry with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and 
distil. Collect the chlorobenzene (a colourless liquid) at 131-133° (mainly 
133°). The yield is 29 g. 

m-Chloronitrobenzene. This preparation is very similar to that of 
7 ?-chlorotoluene, but certain modifications must be introduced. The 
quantities required are : 46 g. of m-nitroaniline (Section IV,44), 85 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 85 ml. of water, and a solution of 24 g. 


4 
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of sodium nitrite in 50 ml. of water (if the resulting diazonium salt solution 
is not clear, it must be filtered) ; cuprous chloride, from 105 g. of crystal¬ 
lised copper sulphate (Section 11,50, 1), dissolved in 170 ml. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. Run the diazonium salt solution into the 
solution of cuprous chloride while the temperature is kept at 25-30° 
(water bath) ; at lower temperatures the decomposition of the unstable 
addition compound proceeds too slowly and would cause too violent 
an evolution of nitrogen upon warming, and at a higher temperature the 
formation of tarry by-products increases. Warm the mixture under a 
reflux condenser on a water bath until the evolution of nitrogen ceases. 
Steam distil (1) ; if the w-chloronitrobenzene solidifies in the condenser, 
turn off the condenser water for a few moments until the solid melts and 
runs down into the receiver. Allow the steam distillate to cool, decant the 
water, and shake the solid with 200 ml. of 1 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution at 50° (to remove m-nitrophenol, if present). Allow the mixture 
to cool, filter with suction, wash with a little cold water and dry in the air. 
Determine the m.p. If this is not satisfactory, i.e., if it is appreciably 
below 44^45°, purify the product either by recrystallisation from a 
small volume of alcohol or preferably by distillation under diminished 
pressure (Figs. II, 19, 1 and II, 19, 3—4) ; it boils at 124—125°/18 mm. 
or 116-117°/!2 mm. and the distillate solidifies to a pale yellow solid, 
m.p. 44-45°. The yield is 50-55 g., depending upon the purity of the 
original m-nitroaniline. 

Note. 

(1) The steam distillation may be omitted, if desired, by utilising the following 
method of purifiention. Allow the reaction mixture to cool, decant the aqueous 
layer and dissolve the residue in about 150 ml. of benzene. Wash the benzene 
solution with water, I per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and finally with water ; 
diy with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, distil off the benzene on a water bath, 
anti <listil the residue under diminished pressure. 

IV,62. p-BROMOTOLUENE {by the Sandmeyer Reaction) 

Method 1. Prepare a solution of cuprous bromide by refluxing 
31 6 g. of crystallised copper sulphate, 10 g. of clean copper turnings, 
77 g. of crystallised sodium bromide, 15 g. (8 *2 ml.) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 500 ml. of water contained in a 2 • 5 litre round-bottomed 
flask over a flame for 3-4 hours until the solution acquires a yellowish 
colour ; if the blue colour is not discharged, add a few grams of sodium 
bisulphite to complete the reduction. 

In a 1 litre flask mix 53-5 g. of p-toluidine and 400 ml. of water, and 
then add cautiously 98 g. (53*5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid; 
w'arm until the p-toluidine dissolves. Cool the flask in a bath of ice and 
salt to 0-5° ; add about 100 g. of crushed ice to the contents of the flask 
in order to accelerate the cooling. Add slowly and with frequent shaking 
a solution of 35 g. of sodium nitrite in 60 ml. of water until a slight excess 
of sodium nitrite is present (see Section IV,60) ; keep the temperature 
of the mixture below 10°. 

Equip the 2*5 litre flask holding the cuprous solution for steam distil¬ 
lation (Fig. II, 40, 1) with the addition of a third tube (7-8 mm. in dia¬ 
meter) leading almost to the bottom of the flask ; attach a short-stemmed, 
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separatory funnel to this by means of a short length of rubber “ pressure ” 
tubing and support the funnel in a ring clamped to a retort stand. Heat 
the cuprous bromide solution to boiling, add the />-toIyldia 7 ,onium sulphate 
solution from the separatory funnel whilst steam is passed rapidly throiurh 
the mixture. In order to reduce the amount of decomposition of the 
diazonium salt solution, tmnsfer only about one-fourth to the separatory 
funnel (the remainder being kept in the freezing mixture) and run this 
into the cuprous bromide solution : when the funnel is nearly empty, 
transfer a further portion of the cold diazonium solution to it without 
interrupting the addition. Add all the diazonium solution in this wav 
during 20-30 minutes. Continue the steam distillation until no more 
organic matter distils. Render the distillate alkaline with 20 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution (to remove any ^i-cresol present), shake well, 
and separate the crude p-bromotoluene. In order to obtain a colourless 
product, wash the crude substance with 40-50 ml. of warm (30°) con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, then with water, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and finally with water. If the p-bromotoluene solidifies, warm the wash 
licjuids to 30 before use ; unless this is done, considerable loss nia}^ occur. 
Dry over anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride, warm, 
filter, and distil tlirough an air-cooled condenser (Fig. II, 13, 2). Collect 
the p-bromotoluene at 182-184°. The yield is 60 g. ; m.p. 25-26°. 

Method 2. Prepare 40 g. of cuprous bromide according to Sec¬ 
tion 11,50,2 (about 75 g. of crystallised copper sulphate are required) and 
dissolve it in 40 ml. of constant boiling point hydrobromic acid (48% HBr) 
contained in a 2*5 litre round-bottomed flask. 

Prepare a solution of p-tolyldiazonium chloride from 53 ■ 5 g. of p-tolui- 
dine using the proportions and experimental conditions given under 
^-Chlorotoluene (Section IV,61). Add the diazonium chloride solution to 
the boiling cuprous bromide solution, and proceed as in Method 1. The 
yield of pure, colourless p-bromotoluene, b.p. 182-184° (mainly 183°), is 
40 g. ; m.p. 26°. 


Cognate Preparations 

o-Bromotoluene. Use 53 • 5 g. of o-toluidine and the other components 
as above. The yield of o-bromotoluene, b.p. 178-181°, is of the same order. 

o-Chlorobromobenzene. Place a mixture of 64 g. of o-chloro- 
aniline (Section IV,34) and 175 ml. of constant boiling point hydro¬ 
bromic acid (sp. gr. 1*48 ; 100 ml. contains 71 g. of HBr) in a l-litre flask 
set in an ice - salt bath, and cool it to 0-5° by the addition of a little ice. 
Add, with shaking or stirring, a solution of 35 g. of sodium nitrite in 
70 ml. of water until a slight excess of nitrous acid is present (starch- 
potassium iodide paper test; Section IV,60); maintain the temperature 
below 10° by the addition of ice if necessary. Prepare a solution of 40 g. 
of cuprous bromide in 40 ml. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid contained 
in a 2'6-litre round-bottomed flask (see Method 2 above), heat to boiling, 
and add the o-chlorophenyldiazonium bromide solution as above. When 
all the latter has been introduced, pass steam through the mixture until 
no more organic material distils. Follow the procedure, including puri¬ 
fication, given for ^-Bromotolv^ne. Collect the o-chlorobromobenzene 
(a colourless liquid) at 200-202°. The yield is 85 g. 
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This procedure may be employed for m-chlorobromobenzene, b.p. 
19 ]_ 194 ° from wj-chloroaniline ; m-dibromobenzene, b.p. 215—217 , 
from ?rt-bromoaniUne ; and o-bromoanisole, b.p. 114-116729 mm. from 
o anisidine (the sulphuric acid washing is omitted in the last example). 

B-Bromonaphthalene. Tliepreparation from p-naphthylamine, which 
has carcinogenic properties, is avoided by the use of 2 -naphthylamine- 
1 -sulplionic acid 2 -amino-l-naphthalenesulphonic acid*’) ; the latter is 
obtained commercially by cautious treatment of p-naphthol with sul¬ 
phuric acid—the SO 3 H group first enters the 1 -position—followed by the 
Buclierer reaction. Diazotisation and reaction with cuprous bromide 
yields 2 -bromonaphthalene-l-sulphonic acid ; heating with sulphuric acid 
eliminates the sulphonic acid group to give 2 -bromonaphthalene. 

Dissolve 223 g. of 2 -naphthylamine-l-sulphonic acid, with stirring, in 
1700 ml. of 0 - 6 .Y sodium hydroxide solution: add, with stirring, an 
arpieous solution of 69 g. of sodium nitrite, and filter the resulting solution. 
Place 500 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 200 g. of crushed ice 
in a 2 .', gallon battery jar or earthenware crock and equip the latter with a 
mechanical stirrer. Introduce the filtered solution of sodium nitrite and 
sodium 2 -napthylamine-l-sulphonate * slowly with stirring, and maintain 
the temperature at 0-5° by adding crushed ice. Collect the reddish-brown 
precipitate which forms on a large Buchner funnel and wash it with about 
1 litre of ice water. Whilst the diazotisation is in progress, suspend 320 g. 
of cuprous liromide (from 600 g. of crystallised copper sulphate ; Section 
11,50,2) in 150 ml. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and 400 ml. of water. 
Add the damp cake of the diazonium compound poilionwise and with 
vigorous stirring to tlie cuprous bromide suspension contained in a 2 • 5 litre 
battery jar or beaker. After the vigorous evolution of nitrogen has sub¬ 
sided, heat the mixture to 95-100° on a steam bath and then filter the hot 
mixture through a large Buchner funnel. Pour the filtrate back into the 
battery jar and add 225 g. of potassium chloride with stirring. AJJow 
the resulting paste to cool to room temperature, filter with suction, and 
wash with 500 ml. of 20 per cent, aqueous potassium chloride. Dry the 
reddish-brown-precipitate of 2 -bromonaphthalene-l-sulphonic acid in the 
air overnight, and transfer it to a 2 • 5 litre round-bottomed flask. Add 
dilute sulphuric acid (prepared from 400 ml. of the concentrated acid and 
400 g. of crushed ice), attach a reflux condenser, and reflux the mixture 
gently, using an electric heating mantle, for 12-16 hours. Cool to room 
temperature ; pour on to about 1 kg, of crushed ice. Transfer the mix¬ 
ture with the aid of 1 litre of benzene to a large separatory funnel, shake 
well, remove the benzene layer and wash the latter with water until the 
washings are neutral to litmus. Dry the benzene solution wdth anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, remove the benzene at atmospheric pressure and 
distil the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the p-bromonaphtha- 
lene at IOO-IOI72 ram. or at 140°/20 mm. ; this solidifies to a pale yellow 
solid, m.p. 56-57°. The yield is 135 g. 

The pale yellow colour cannot be removed by redistillation or recrystal¬ 
lisation ; the coloured product probably contains some amino compound 
rendering it unsuitable for conversion into a Grignard reagent. A pure 

• If tho solid sodium salt is available, it may be dissolved in 1700 ml. of distilled water 
uiid a solution containing 69 g. of sodium nitrite added. 
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white product may be obtained by the following chromatographic pro- 
ceduie {see Section 11,46). Dissolve 100 g. of the coloured compound in 
350 ml. of »i-hex(ine and pass the solution through a 3-4" column of acti¬ 
vated alumina (SO-200 mesh) ; wash the column with 300 ml. of a-hexane 
Remove the «-hexane by distillation : 9S g. of pure ^-bromonaphthalene. 
m.p. o8 , remains. This is sufficiently pure for use in Grignard reactions. 

IV.63. m-BROMOTOLUENE 

The successive stages in the preparation are as follows :_ 

p-Acetotoluidide and m-bromo-p-acetotoluidide (3-bromo-4- 
acetaminotoluene). Prepare a solution of p-acetotoluidide in "lacial 
acetic acid by boiling 107 g. of p-toluidine with 400 ml. of glaciaracetic 
acid in a l-litre round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux condenser, 
for 2 hours. Remove the reflux condenser, replace it by a meclianicai 
stirrer, and stir the solution vigorously ; some p-acetotoluidide may 
separate as small crystals as the temperature falls (1). When the tem¬ 
perature has fallen to about 45^ add 162-5 g. (51 ml.) of bromine from a 
separatory funnel at such a rate that the temperature of the well-stirred 
mixture is maintained at 50-55°, A precipitate may separate during the 
addition which requires 30-40 minutes, but this dissolves later. Continue 
the stirring for a further 30 minutes after all the bromine has been added. 
Then pour the reaction mixture in a tlun stream into a well-stirred mixture 
of 1 kilo of crushed ice and 1 kilo of water to which 14 g. of solid sodium 
bisulphite has been added. If the colour of the bromine persists, add 
a little more sodium bisulphite. Filter the crystalline 3-bromo-4- 
acetaminotoluene with suction on a Buchner funnel, wash thoroughly with 
water and press well. Dry in the air until the weight does not exceed 
250 g. (2) ; further puriflcation is unnecessary before proceeding to the 
next stage. 

3-Bromo-4-aminotoIuene hydrochloride. Transfer the partially 
dried 3-bromo-4-acetaminotoIuene to a 1-5-litre round-bottomed flask, 
add 250 ml. of rectified spirit, and reflux on a water bath until the solid 
dissolves completely. Introduce through the condenser 250 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid to the boiling solution and continue the 
refluxing for a further 3 hours. During this time crystals of 3-bromo-4- 
aminotoluene hydrochloride separate. Pour the hot mixture into a 1-litre 
beaker and cool thoroughly. Filter the crystals of the hydrochloride at 
the pump through a Buchner funnel and wash rapidly with two 50 ml. 
portions of chilled rectified spirit. The yield of the hydrochloride is 150 g. 

3-Bromo-4-aminotoIuene. Suspend the hydrochloride in 400 ml. 
of water in a l-litre beaker equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Add a 
solution of 70 g. of sodium hydroxide in 350 ml. of water. The free base 
separates as a dark heavj’^ oil. After cooling to 15-20°, transfer the mix¬ 
ture to a separatory funnel and run off the crude 3-bromo-4-amino- 
toluene. This weighs 125 g. and can be used directly in the next step (3). 

m-Bromotoluene. To a cold mixture of 400 ml. of rectified spirit 
and 100 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid contained in a 2-6-litre round- 
bottomed flask, provided with an efficient mechanical stirrer, add 125 g. 
of crude 3-bromo-4-aminotoluene. Stir the solution and cool to 5® ; 
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then add slowly a solution of 74 g. of pure sodium nitrite in 135 ml of 
water from a separatory funnel taking care that the temperature do^ 
not rise above 10°, Continue the stirring for 20 minutes after aU the 
nitrite solution has been added in order to complete the diazotisation 
(test with potassium iodide - starch paper for the presence of free nitrous 
acid) Add 17*5 g. of copper bronze (which has been washed with ether) 
or copper powder (Section 11.50, 4) to the diazotised solution, and replace 
the stirrer by a long double surface condenser. Have an ice bath at hand 
to cool the flask if the reaction becomes too vigorous. Warm the flask 
cautiously on a water bath until a vigorous evolution of gas commences, 
then immerse at once in an ice bath to prevent loss through the con¬ 
denser by too rapid evolution of nitrogen and acetaldehyde. When the 
reaction has subsided, again warm the flask gently, and finally heat on a 
boiling water bath for 10 minutes. At the end of the reaction, the colour 
of th^ solution changes from reddish-brown to yellow. Add 1 litre of 
water and steam distil the mixture as long as oily drops pass over. 
Separate the heavy yellow oil, wash it with two 100 ml. portions of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, once with 50 ml. of water, twice with 
75 ml. portions of ice-cold concentrated sulphuric acid, once with 50 ml. 
of water, and finally with 60 ml. of 6 per cent, sodium carbonate solution. 
Dry with 2-3 g. of anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride, 
and filter through a little glass wool into a distilling flask. Distil, using 
an air condenser, and collect the m-bromotoluene (a colourless liquid) at 
180-183°. The yield is 65 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If the mixture is cooled in ice, most of the p-acetotoluidide separates out in 
a crystalline form. It may be recrystallised from alcohol. 

(2) Unless the material is at least partly dried before hydrolysis, the yield of 
hydrochloride is reduced because of its solubility. If pure 3-bromo-4-acetammo- 
toluene is required, the crude material may be recrystallised from 50 per cent, 
alcohol with the addition of a little decolourising carbon ; it separates as colourless 
needles, m.p. 116-117® (180 g.). 

(.3) If pure 3-bromo-4-ammotoluene is required, the crude base may be purified 
either by steam distillation or, more satisfactorily, by distillation under reduced 
pressure. The oil is dried with 5 g. of sodium hydroxide pellets, and distilled under 
reduced pressure from a Claisen flask with a fractionating side arm : a little p-tolui- 
dine may be present in the low boiling point fraction, and the pure substance is 
collected at 92-94®/3 mm. or at 120-122®/30 mm. The purified amine solidifies 
on cooling and melts at 17—18®. 


IV,64. o-BROMOTOLUENE {by the Qattermann Reaction) 

In a 1 or 1 • 6 litre round-bottomed flask prepare a solution of 63*5 g. 
of o-toluidine in 170 ml. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid, cool to 5° by 
immersion in a bath of ice and salt. Diazotise by the gradual addition 
of a solution of 36-5 g. of sodium nitrite in 60 ml. of water; stopper the 
flask after each addition and shake until all red fumes are absorbed. 
Keep the temperature between 5° and 10°. When the diazotisation is 
complete, add 2 g. of copper powder or copper bronze, attach a reflux 
condenser to the flask, and heat very cautiously on a water bath. Imme¬ 
diately evolution of gas occurs, cool the flask in crushed ice ; unless the 
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flask is rapidly removed from the water bath, the reaction may become 
so violent that the contents may be shot out of the flask. Wlien the 
vigorous evolution of nitrogen moderates, heat the flask on a water bath 
for 30 minutes Then dilute with 400 ml. of water, and steam distil the 
mixture until about 7o0 ml. of distillate are collected. Render the dis- 
lUate alkahne with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (about 50 ml ) 
and separate the lower red layer of crude o-bromotoluene. Wash it with 
Uo 0 m . portions of concentrated sulphuric acid (which removes most 
of the colour) and then twice with water. Dry with anhydrous mag¬ 
nesium sulphate or calcium chloride, and distil from a CJaisen flask wiSi 
lagged fractionating side arm. Collect the o-bromotoIuene at 17S-1SI°. 


BENZENESULPHINIC ACID 

Dissolve 9-3 g. (9-1 ml.) of anihne in a mixture of 19.6 g. (10-7 ml.) 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 100 ml. of water, and cool to about 5° 
Diazotise by the addition of a solution of 7 • 0 g. of sodium nitrite m 15 ml’ 
of water to an end point with potassium iodide - starch paper ; maintain 
the temperature below 10®. Add an ice-cold mixture of 40 g (oo j^| \ 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 30 ml. of water, cool in ice’and pass 
sulphur dioxide into the solution until there is no further increase in weight 
(about -5 g.). The solution should not develop any appreciable colour 
during this operation and should remain quite clear. When the solution 
IS saturated with sulphur dioxide, transfer it to a beaker provided with a 
mechanical stirrer, and add copper powder (Section 11,50, 4) or copper 
bronze (previously washed with ether) graduaUy until no more nitrogen 
IS evolved (about 50 g. of copper powder are required). Filter at the 
pump and wash the precipitate with several sraaU amounts of dilate 
ammonia solution to remove any sulphinic acid which may have separated • 
add the washings to the filtrate. The combined filtrate and washings 
should be acid to Congo red paper. Treat it with concentrated ferric 
chloride solution as long as any precipitate forms. Filter the precipitate 
ot iernc benzenesulphinate, and wash it with a little water. Decompose 
the ferric salt with a slight excess of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and filter the precipitated ferric hydroxide. Acidify the filtrate and ex¬ 
tract the sulphinic acid with ether. Upon evaporation of the solvent 
pure benzenesulphinic acid, m.p. 84®, is obtained as a colourless crystalline 
solid. The yield is 10 g. It oxidises in the air. 


IV,66. p-TOLUNITRILE (p-TOLYL CYANIDE) 

Cuprous cyandide solution (compare Section 11,50, 3), Prepare the 
following solutions :— 

(i) 100 g. of powdered copper sulphate pentahydrate in 320 ml. of water 
(warming may be necessary), contained in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask ; 

(ii) 28 g. of sodium bisulphite in 80 ml. of water (this may require 
filtering) ; and 

(iii) 28 g. of commercial potassium cyanide (98-99 % K(^) in 80 ml. 
of water. 

Warm the copper sulphate solution to 60-60®, and add dilute sulphuric 
acid until it is acid to Congo red. Add the sodium bisulphite solution, 
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previously warmed to 60“, during 1-2 minutes with shaking (1) and 
immediately add the potassium cyanide solution, also warmed to 60 , in 
five T.ortions with vigorous shaking (1). There is a shght frothing and 
a white precipitate of cuprous cyanide is formed. After 10 mmutes, 
filter with suction on a Buchner funnel and wash the precipitate with 
four 25 ml. portions of hot water. Transfer the precipitate to a 1-litre 
round-bottomed flask, and dissolve it either in a solution of 40 g. of 
sodium cyanide in 100 ml. of water or in a solution of 52 g. of potassium 

cyanide in 125 ml. of water. , , . ■, 

Diazotise 36 g. of p-toluidine, foUowing the method given under 

p-Chl&rotoluene (Section IV,61). Warm the cuprous cyanide solution on 

a water bath to about 60^, and add the cold diazomum salt solution m 

small quantities at a time, shaking vigorously (1) after each addition and 

taking care to maintain the temperature of the mixture at 60-70 . Attach 

a reflux condenser to the flask and heat on a boiling water bath for 

15-20 minutes in order to complete the reaction. Equip the flask for 

steam distiUation (Fig. //, 40, 1), and pass steam into the mixture until 

no more yellow oil passes over ; if the oil solidifies in the condenser tube, 

turn off the condenser water, and, after the material melts and flows 

through, slowly turn on the water again. Cool the distillate in ice water, 

and when the crude p-tolunitrile has solidified, filter it at the pump and 

press well to remove liquid impurities. Dry upon filter paper or in a 

desiccator. Mix the dried product with 2-3 g. of decolourising carbon, 

transfer to a small distilhng flask, and distil using an air condenser 

(Fig. II, 13, 2). Collect the pure p-tolunitrile at 215-219° (2) ; this 

sohdifies on cooling and melts at 29°. The yield is 26 g. 


Notes. 

(1) Mechanical stirring is preferable. 

(2) Tlie crude substance may also be distilled under diminished pressiu-e and the 
p-tolunitrilo collected at 104—106®/20 mm. 

Hydrolysis of p-tolunitrile to p-toluic acid. Boil a mixture of 5 g. of 
p-tolunitrile, 80 ml. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution and 
15 ml. of alcohol under a reflux condenser. (The alcohol is added to prevent 
the nitrile, which volatilises in the steam, from crystallising in the condenser ; 
it also increases the speed of hydrolysis. The alcohol may be omitted in the 
hydrolysis of nitriles which are liquid at the ordinary temperature, e.g., benzo- 
nitrile.) The solution becomes clear after heating for about 1 hour, but con¬ 
tinue the boiling for a total period of 1 *5 hours to ensure complete hydrolysis. 
Detacli the condenser and boil the solution for a few minutes in the open flask 
to remove dissolved ammonia and incidentally some of the alcohol 
(CAUTION /). Cool, and add concentrated hydrochloric acid until precipita¬ 
tion of the p-toluic acid is complete. When cold, filter off the p-toluic acid 
with suction and wash with a little cold water. RecrystaUise from a mixture 
of equal volumes of water and alcohol (methylated spirit) or from benzene. 
The yield of p-toluic acid, m.p. 178°, is 5*5 g. 


Cognate Preparations 

Benzonitrile (phenyl cyanide). Prepare a cuprous cyanide solution 
in a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask as above, but use the following quanti¬ 
ties : 65 g. of crystallised copper sulphate in 205 ml. of water, 18 g. of 
sodium bisulphite in 62 ml. of water, and 18 g. of potassium cyanide in 
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52 ml. of water ; dissolve the precipitated cuprous cyanide in a solution 
of 26 g. of sodium cyanide in 65 ml. of water or of 33-5 g. of pot assium 
cyanide in 90 ml. of water. Diazotise 20 g. {19 ■ 6 ml.) of aniline, following 
the experimental details given under 1 odobenzejie (Section XV,60). Add 
the cold phenyldiazonium chloride solution to the cuprous cj’anide 
solution warmed at 60-70° and proceed as for p-Toluniirile. Extract 
the steam distillate with three 30 ml. portions of ether, shake the ethereal 
solution with 20 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (to remove 
traces of phenol produced by the decomposition of the diazonium chloride 
solution), then with an equal volume of dilute sulphuric acid (to remove 
traces of the evil-smeUing phenyl uo-cyanide C^U^NC), and finally with 
an equal volume of water. Dry the ethereal extract over anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride, distil off the ether from a small 
flask using the apparatus shown in Fig, //, 13, 4 ; then fit a short air 
condenser to the flask (Fig. //, 13, 2) and distil the benzonitrile. Collect 


the fraction of b.p. 188-191°. 


The yield is 16 g. 


Hydrolysis of benzonitrile to benzoic acid. Boil 51 g. (5 ml.) of benzo- 
nitrile and 80 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a 250 ml. round- 
bottomed flask fitted with a reflux water condenser until the condensed liquid 
contains no oily drops (about 45 minutes). Remove the condenser, and boil 
the solution in an open flask for a few minutes to remove free ammonia. Cool 
the liquid, and add concentrated hydrochloric acid, cautiously with shaking, 
until precipitation of benzoic acid is complete. Cool, filter the benzoic acid 
with suction, and wash \vith cold water; dry upon filter paper in the air. 
The benzoic acid (6*8 g.) thus obtained should be pure (m.p. 121°). Recrystal¬ 
lise a small quantity from hot water and redetermine the m.p. 

C.HsCN + 2H,0 CjHsCOOH + NH, 


o-Tolunitrile, The preparation is similar to that described for p-Tolu~ 
nitrile except that 7 )-toluidine is replaced by o-toluidine. The o-tolunitrile 
is isolated by steam distillation ; the oil, which may be dissolved in a 
little benzene, is distilled. The o-tolunitrile passes over as an almost 
colourless liquid at 94-96°/20 mm. 


IV,67. FLUOROBENZENE 

Dissolve 46-5 g. (45*6 ml.) of aniline in a mixture of 126 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid and 126 ml. of water contained in a 1-litre 
beaker. Cool to 0-5° in a bath of ice and salt, and add a solution of 
36-6 g. of sodium nitrite in 76 ml. of water in small portions; 
stir vigorously with a thermometer (1) and maintain the temperature 
below 10°, but preferably at about 6° by the addition of a little crushed 
ice if necessary. The diazotisation is complete when a drop of the solu¬ 
tion diluted with 3-4 drops of water gives an immediate blue colouration 
with potassium iodide - starch paper ; the test should be performed 
3-4 minutes after the last addition of the nitrite solution. Prepare a 
solution of 76 g. of sodium fluoborate (2) in 150 ml. of water, cool, and 
add the chilled solution slowly to the diazonium salt solution ; the latter 
must be kept well stirred (1) and the temperatizre controlled so that it is 
below 10°. Allow to stand for 10 minutes with frequent stirring. Filter 
20 
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the precipitated phenyldiazonium fluoborate with suction on a Buchner 
funnel (3), drain well, and wash the yellow solid with about 30 ml, of ice 
water, 15 ml. of methyl alcohol, and 30-40 ml. of ether ; suck the solid 
as free as possible from liquid after each washing. Spread the salt upon 
absorbent filter paper and dry overnight in a vacuum desiccator or, if 
possible, in a current of air. The yield of phenyldiazonium fluoborate is 
60-Co g. ; the pure salt melts with decomposition at 119-120®. 

Assemble the apparatus shown in Fig. 1 V, 67, 1 ; this is self-explana¬ 
tory. The distilling flask has a capacity of 250 ml. and the beaker 
contains 150 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. All corks 
must fit well and should be coated with paraffin wax (by dipping into 
molten wax, and allowing to drain). Place half of the yield of the dry 
plienyidiazonium fluoborate in the distilling flask. Heat the solid gently 
with a small luminous flame at one point near its surface until decom¬ 
position begins ; withdraw the flame and allow the reaction to continue 



as long as it will (4). Continue the cautious heating from time to time 
as may be necessary to keep the reaction going. When the decomposition 
appears to be complete, heat the flask more strongly to drive off any 
remaining fluorobenzene. Allow to cool, add the other half of the boro- 
fluoride through a glazed paper funnel, and decompose it as before; 
finally heat the flask strongly until no more fumes of boron trifluoride 
are evolved in order to drive off the last traces of fluorobenzene. Most of 
the fluorobenzene collects in the first receiver. Wash the eombined dis¬ 
tillates three times with an equal volume of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution (5) or imtil the washings are almost colourless ; this will remove 
any phenol present. Remove the last sodium hydroxide washing as 
completely as possible, and then shake with an equal volume of almost 
saturated salt solution. Dry over anhydrous calcium chloride or mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, and distil from 60 ml. distilling flask (Fig. II, 13, 2 but 
with a Liebig condenser replacing the air condenser). Collect the fluoro¬ 
benzene (a colourless liquid) at 84^85°. The yield is 24 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Mechanical stirring, although not essential for small scale preparations, is 
advantageous and increases the yield slightly. 

{2) The use of sodium fluoborate solution supersedes the less convenient 
fluoboric acid and permits tho preparation to be carried out in ordinary glass vessels. 
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If it is desired to employ fluoboric acid HBF 4 , it can be prepared by addins lOOg. 
of A.R. boric acid in small proportions to 325 g. of A.R. hydi-ofluoric acid (-10 per 
cent. HF) cooled in ice ; the liydrofluoric acid is contained in a Bakelite beaker, a 
beaker coated with wax or in a lead vessel. A simple container may also bo pre¬ 
pared by cutting off the neck of the wax bottle (in which the hydrofluoric acid is 
supplied) with a large (e.g., a “ butcher's ”) knife which has been slightly warmed. 
One-third of the abov'e solution should be employed in the preparation. Handle 
with great care. 

Note on precautions to be adopted when using hydrofluoric acid. Attention 
is directed to the fact that hydrofluoric acid in contact with the skin produces 
extremely jiainful burns. In case of accident, the burned surface, wliich becomes 
white, is held under nmning water until the natural colour returns. A paste made 
from magnesium oxide and glycerine should bo applied immediately ; this is said 
to be helpful in preventing the burn becoming serious. It is advisable to wear 
acid-resisting rubber gloves and protective goggles. 

(3) It is better to employ a large sintered glass funnel for filtering ; the fluoborate 
can tlien be stirred well after each wosliing before suction is applied. 

(4) If the reaction becomes too vigorous, it may be necessary to cool the flask 
by covering it with a damp cloth. Normally the decomposition proceeds smootlily 
under the intermittent heating. If the salt is damp, the reaction may proceed 
more vigorously and unless the flask is cooled, it may pass beyond control. 

(5) The density of fluorobenzene is about 1*025 at room temperature ; it is im¬ 
portant to use the correct strength of sodium hydroxide solution in order to obtain 
a clear separation of the two layers. 

Cognate Prepaeations 

p -Fluorotoluene. Dissolve 53 • 6 g. of p-toluidine in a mixture of 120 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 126 ml. of water contained in a 
1-litre beaker ; warming is generally necessary ; Cool the mixture to 0® 
in a bath of ice and salt with vigorous stirring with a thermometer (or, 
better, mechanically) and the addition of a little crushed ice. The 
p-toluidine hydrochloride will separate as a finely-divided crystalline 
precipitate. Add during about 15 minutes, in small portions and pre¬ 
ferably from a separatory funnel supported over the beaker, a solution of 
36* 5 g. of sodium nitrite in 75 ml. of water until a slight excess of nitrous 
acid is present; commence testing when about 5 ml. of nitrite solution 
remains. ^laintain the temperature preferably below 5-7® during the 
diazotisation by the addition of a little crushed ice if necessary ; stir 
vigorously all the time (compare Section IV,61). Add a chilled solution 
of 76 g. of sodium borofluoride in 150 ml. of water slowly and with good 
stirring to the cold diazonium salt solution. Continue stirring for about 
16 minutes. Filter the p-tolyldiazonium fluoborate on a Buchner or 
sintered glass funnel, wash with about 30 ml. of ice water, 15 ml. of methyl 
alcohol, and 30-40 ml. of ether. Dry overnight upon absorbent paper in 
a vacuum desiccator or, if possible, in a current of air. The yield of 
p-tolyldiazonium borofluoride is 78 g. ; it melts with decomposition at 
114®. Decompose the salt in two equal lots, and work up as for Flttoro- 
benzene. The yield of pure p-fluorotoluene (a colourless liquid), b.p. 
116-117 is 27 g. 

p-Fluoroanisole. To 105 ml. of ca. 42 per cent, fluoboric acid 
(CAUTION : corrosive chemical) (1) diluted with an equal volume of 
water, contained in a 600 ml. beaker, add 31 g. ofp-anisidine. Place the 
beaker in an ice bath and stir the solution mechanically. Add a solution 
of 17-5 of sodium nitrite in 35 ml. of water slowly and maintain the 
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temperature at about 10°. Stir the solution vigorously towards the end 
of the reaction, cool the mixture to 0°, and filter with suction on a sintered 
glass funnel. Wash the precipitate successively with 30-40 ml. of cold 
5 per cent, fiuoboric acid, 40 ml. of ice-cold methanol, and several times 
with ether. Dry overnight by spreading the salt thinly on absorbent 
paper supported upon a screen or wire netting allowing circulation under¬ 
neath. The yield of p-methoxyphenyldiazonium fluoborate is 54 g. 
Decompose the dry salt as detailed for Fluorobenzene. Return the small 
amount of product in the receiver to the distilling flask and steam distil. 
Extract the steam distillate with two 50 ml. portions of ether, wash the 
ethereal solution with 50 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
followed by water, and dry over anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove 
the etlier on a steam bath and distil the residue. Collect the p-fluoro- 
anisole at 156-157°. The yield is 16 g. 

Note. 

(1) The fliioboric acid may bo prepared by adding 92 g. of A.R. boric acid 
slowly and with constant stirring to 250 g. of hydrofluoric acid (40-48 per cent.) in a 
copper, lead or a waxed-lined beaker. A lead rod may be used for stirring. All 
operations should be carried out in a fume cupboard. 

4 : 4'-Difluorodiphenyl. Bis-diazotise a solution of 46 g. of benzidine 
(Section IV,88) in 150 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 150 ml. 
of water by means of a solution of 35 g. of sodium nitrite in 60 ml. of water ; 
add about 200 g. of crushed ice during the process (compare ^-Fluorotoluene 
above). Filter the solution and add it to a filtered solution of 85 g, of 
sodium borofluoride in 150 ml. of water. Stir for several minutes, collect 
the precipitated bis-diazonium borofluoride by suction filtration, W'ash with 
5 ml. of ice-cold water, and dry at 90-100°. Place the dry salt in a flask 
fitted with an air condenser, immerse the flask in an oil bath, and slowly 
raise the temperature to 150° {Fume Cupboard !), When decomposition of 
the salt is complete, steam distil the mixture ; collect the 4 : 4'-difluoro- 
diphenyl which passes over and recrystallise it from ethanol. The 3 field 
is 21 g., m.p. 92-93°. 


IV.68. o-DINITROBENZENE 

Dissolve 34 g. of o-nitroaniline in a warm mixture of 63 ml, of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid and 63 ml. of water contained in a 600 ml, 
beaker. Place the beaker in an ice-salt bath, and cool to 0—5° whilst 
stirring mechanically ; the o-nitroaniline hydrochloride will separate in 
a finely-divided crystalline form. Add a cold solution of 18 g. of sodium 
nitrite in 40 ml. of water slowly and with stirring to an end point with 
potassium iodide - starch paper ; do not allow the temperature to rise 
above 5-7°. Introduce, whilst stirring vigorously, a solution of 40 g. 
of sodium borofluoride in 80 ml. of water. Stir for a further 10 minutes, 
and filter the solid diazonium fluoborate with suction on a sintered glass 
funnel. Wash it immediately once with 25 ml. of cold 6 per cent, sodium 
borofluoride solution, then twice with 15 ml. portions of rectified (or 
methylated) spirit and several times with ether; in each washing stir 
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the fluoborate well before applying suction. The o-nitrophenyldi- 
azonium fluoborate weighs about 50 g. ; the pure substance melts with 
decomposition at 135®. 

Dissolve 200 g. of sodium nitrite in 400 ml. of water in a 2-litre beaker 
provided with an efBcient mechanical stirrer, and add 40 g. of copper 
powder (either the precipitated powder or copper bronze which has been 
washed with a little ether). Suspend the fluoborate in about 200 ml. of 
water and add it slowly to the well-stirred mixture. Add 4—5 ml. of ether 
from time to time to break the froth. The reaction is complete wlien all 
the diazonium compound has been added. Transfer the mixture to a 
large flask and steam distil until no more solid passes over (about 5 litres 
of distillate). Filter off the crystalline solid in the steam distillate and 
dry upon filter paper in the air ; this o-dinitrobenzene (very pale yellow 
crystals) has m.p. 116® (t.e., is practically pure) and weighs 29 g. It 
may be recrystallised from alcohol ; the recrystallised solid melts at 
116-5°. 

Cognate Prepaii. 4 .tion 

p-Dinitrobenzene. Use 34 g. of p-nitroanihne (Section IV,51) and 
proceed exactly as above to the point where all the suspension of p-nitro- 
phenyldiazonium fluoborate has been added. Filter the reaction mixture 
witli suction, wash the residue well with water, twice with 25 ml. of 5 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, and finally with water. Dry the solid 
at 100-110®, powder it, and extract it with four 150 ml. portions of boiling 
benzene. Distil off the benzene on a water bath, and recrystallise the 
residue from about 120 ml. of boiling glacial acetic acid. The yield of 
p-dinitrobenzene (reddish-yellow crystals), m.p. 173®, is 30 g. Further 
recrystallisation from alcohol affords pale yellow crystals of the same m.p. 


IV,69. PHENOL {from Aniline) 

Add 49 g. (27 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously and with 
stirring to 200 ml. of water in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask, and to the 
resulting hot solution add 23 g. (22-5 ml.) of aniline ; warm the mixture 
gently until all the aniline dissolves. Add 200 ml. of cold water and cool 
the mixture in ice until the temperature falls below 5®. During the 
cooling process, keep the mixture well shaken. This will ensure that any 
aniline sulphate which separates will be in a finely-divided crystalline 
form ; this dissolves rapidly as the diazotisation proceeds. Add a cold 
solution of 18 g. of sodium nitrite in 35 ml. of water slowly and with 
constant shaking to an end point with potassium iodide - starch paper; 
follow the precautions given under lodobenzene. Section IV,60. When all 
the sodium nitrite solution has been introduced, allow the solution to 
stand at room temperature for 15-20 minutes to ensure complete diazo¬ 
tisation. Place the flask in a water bath, and heat the latter until the 
temperature of the diazotised solution reaches 50°. Continue the heating 
for 15 minutes or until the evolution of nitrogen ceases, taking care that 
the temperature of the solution does not exceed 55°. Steam distil (see 
Fig.//, 40 y 1) the reaction mixture until 400 ml. of distillate are collected. 
Transfer the distillate to a separatory funnel, add about 20 g. of salt and 
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shake until it has dissolved. Extract with three 50 ml. portions of ether ; 
remember to run off the lower aqueous layer and to decant the ethereal 
solution through the mouth of the funnel into a 250 ml. conical flask at 
each extraction. Dry the combined ether extracts with 3-4 g. of anhy¬ 
drous potassium carbonate or magnesium sulphate. Distil off the ether 
in a 50 or 75 ml. distilling flask using the apparatus depicted in Fig. //,73,4. 
When all the ether has been removed, fit the distilling flask with a thermo¬ 
meter and an air condenser (Fig. //, 73, 2), and distil from a wire gauze 
or an ah bath. A little ether passes over first {CAUTION against fire) 
and the temperature rises rapidly. Collect the phenol at 179—183® (pure 
phenol boils at 182® and melts at 43°) in a small weighed specimen tube 
or flask. It should crystallise on cooling ; if it remains supercooled, 
crystallisation may be induced by scratching the vessel with a glass rod 
whilst cooling in ice water or by seeding with a small crystal of pure 
phenol. The yield is 14 g. 

Note. 

Phenol should not be allowed to come into contact with the skin for it causes 
painful burns. The best antidote for phenol burns is a saturated solution of 
hrornino in glycerine: if all undissolv'od bromine is allowed to settle out before the 
solution is used, there is no danger of bromine bums. Lime water may also be 
employed. 

Cognate Preparation 

p-Cresol. Use 27 g. of p-toluidine, but otherwise proceed exactly as 
for phenol. Collect the p-cresol at 197-202° ; this solidifies on cooling. 
The yield is 16 g. Pure cresol has m.p. 36°, b.p. 202°. 


IV,70. m-NITROPHENOL 

Add 101 g. (56 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously to 75 ml. 
of water contained in a 1 litre beaker, and introduce 36 g. of finely- 
powdered m-nitroaniline (Section IV,44). Add 100-150 g. of finely- 
crushed ice and stir until the m-nitroaniline has been converted into the 
sulphate and a homogeneous paste results. Cool to 0-6° by immersion 
of the beaker in a freezing mixture, stir mechanically, and add a cold 
solution of 18 g. of sodium nitrite in 40 ml. of water over a period of 
10 minutes until a permanent colour is immediately given to potassium 
iodide - starch paper: do not allow the temperature to rise above 5-7° 
during the diazotisation. Continue the stirring for 5-10 minutes and 
allow to stand for 6 minutes ; some m-nitrophenyldiazonium sulphate 
may separate. Decant the supernatant liquid &om the solid as far as 
possible. 

While the diazotisation is in progress, cautiously add 166 ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to 160 ml. of water in a 1-litre round-bottomed 
flask. Heat the mixture just to boiling. Add the supernatant liquid 
(diazonium solution) from a separatory fuimel supported over the flask 
at such a rate that the mixture boils very vigorously (about 30 minutes). 
Then add the residual damp solid (or suspension) in small portions ; avoid 
excessive frothing. When all the diazonium salt has been introduced, 
boil for a further 5 minutes and pour^the mixture into a 1-litre beaker 
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set in ice water, and stir vigorously to obtain a homogeneous crystal 
magma. When cold, filter at the pump, drain well and wash with four 
20 ml. portions of ice water. Recrystallise by dissolving the crude 
product in hot dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1 by volume), decant from 
any residual dark oil, filter and cool to 0*^, when light yellow crystals 
separate (1). Spread these upon a large sheet of filter paper, and dry in 
the air in a warm room. The mother liquid deposits a further crop 
(about 2 g.) upon standing for 24 hours. The yield of ?n-nitrophenol, 
m.p. 96®, is 23 g. 

Note. 

(1) When working with larger quantities of material, it is more convenient (and 
a better yield is obtained) to purify the air-dried product by distillation under 
diminislied pressure. Use the apparatus pictured in Fig. 11, 19, 4, and add a few 
fragments of porous porcelain to the solid. No air inlet can be employed to prevent 
bumping since this may lead to explosive decomposition. Collect tlie pure m-nitro- 
phenol at 1C(>-165*/12 tom. ; always allow the flask to cool before admitting air 
otherwise the residue may decompose with explosive violence. Tho recovery is over 
90 per cent, of the pure m-nitrophenol. 


IV,71. TOLUENE (from p-Tolutdine) 

Diazotise 10*7 g. of p-toluidine, following the procedure given under 
p-Chlorotoluene (Section IV,61). Pour the cold solution of ^?-tolyldi- 
azonium chloride very slowly into a solution of 16 g. of sodium hydroxide 
in 45 ml. of water cooled to about 5®. While the diazotisation is in pro¬ 
gress, prepare a solution of 30 g. of stannous chloride in 75 ml. of water 
in a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask, and add a solution of 30 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 30 ml, of water with shaking until the initial precipitate of 
stannous hydroxide nearly redissolves. Fit the flask with a reflux con¬ 
denser, and cool the resulting solution of sodium stannite in ice. Add the 
cold, alkaline diazonium salt solution through the top of the condenser 
in small quantities at a time. After each addition there is a vigorous 
evolution of nitrogen and a brown oil (impure toluene) separates : do 
not add a further portion of the diazonium solution until effervescence 
due to the preceding portion has ceased. Steam distil the mixture 
(Fig. //, 40, 1), separate the toluene from the distillate, dry it with a 
little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil from a small distilling 
flask. Pure toluene passes over at 110®. The yield is 6 g. 

Note. 

Benzene may be prepared similarly from phenyldiazonium chloride (Sec¬ 
tion IV,60). 


IV,72. sym.-TRIBROMOBENZENE 

Dissolve 10 g. of ^m.-tribromoaniline (Section IV,47) in 60 ml. of 
rectified spirit and 15 ml. of benzene in a 200 ml. bolt-head flask by heat¬ 
ing on a water bath. Add, from a burette or small graduated pipette, 
6*3 g. (3‘6 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid to the hot solution and 
gently swirl the liquid. Attach a reflux condenser to the flask and heat 
on a water bath until the clear solution boils. Detach the condenser, 
remove the flask from the water bath, and add 3 *5 g. of powdered sodium 
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nitrite in two approximately equal portions ; after each addition, fit the 
condenser to the flask and shake the flask vigorously. The heat of 
reaction will cause the solution to boil vigorously ; when the reaction 
subsides, add the second portion of the sodium nitrite. Heat the flask 
on a boiling water bath as long as gas is evolved ; shake well from time to 
time. Allow the solution to cool for ten minutes, and then immerse the 
flask in an ice bath. A mixture of tribromobenzene and sodium sulphate 
crystallises out. Filter with suction on a Buchner funnel, wash with a 
small quantity of alcohol, and then repeatedly with water to remove all 
the sodium siilphate. Dissolve the crude tribromobenzene (7-5 g.) in a 
boiling mixture of 120 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 30 ml. of water (1), 
boil the solution with 2-5 g. of decolourising carbon, and filter through a 
hot water funnel or a preheated Buchner funnel : allow the solution to 
cool. Collect the crystals on a Buchner funnel and wash with a small 
quantity of chilled rectified spirit to remove the acetic acid. Dry in the 
air upon filter paper. The yield of sywi.-tribromobenzene (colourless 
crystals), m.p. 122°, is 6-5 g. 

Note. 

(1) Methylated spirit may also be employed for recrystallisation. 


IV,73. 3 : 3'-DIMETHYLDIPHENYL 

Make a thin paste of 21 -5 g. of finely-powdered o-tolidine (a commercial 
product) with 300 ml. of water in a 1-litre beaker, add 25 g. (21 ml.) of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and warm until dissolved. Cool the 
solution to 10° with ice, stir mechanically, and add a further 25 g. (21 ml.) 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid (1) ; partial separation of o-tolidine 
dihydrochloride will occur. Add a solution of 15 g. of sodium nitrite in 
30 ml. of water as rapidly as possible, but keep the temperature below 
15° : a slight excess of nitrous acid is not harmful in this preparation. 
Add the clear, orange tetrazonium solution to 175 ml. of 30 per cent, 
hypophosphorous acid (2), and allow the mixture to stand, loosely stop¬ 
pered, at room temperature for 16-18 hours. Transfer to a separatory 
funnel, and remove the upper red oily layer. Extract the aqueous layer 
with 60 ml. of benzene. Dry the combined upper layer and benzene 
extract with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and remove the benzene 
by distillation (compare Fig. II, 13, 4) from a Widmer or similar flask 
(Figs. II, 24, 3-5) : heat in an oil bath to 150° to ensure the removal of 
the last traces of benzene. Distil the residue at ca. 3 mm. pressure and 
a temperature of 155°. Collect the 3 : 3'-dimethyldiphenyl as a pale 
yellow liquid at 114—115°/3 mm. ; raise the bath temperature to about 
170° w hen the temperature of the thermometer in the flask commences 
to fall. The yield is 14 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If the hydrochloric acid is added all at once instead of in two portions as 
detailed, a solid w-ill be obtained consisting of o-tolidine coated with its dihydro¬ 
chloride, and the diazotisation will proceed slowly. 

(2) If the quantity of hypophosphorous acid is doubled, the yield is increased 
by 1 g. 
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IV,74. DIPHENIG ACID {froin A7ithranUic Acid) 

The special reducing agent (a solution containing cupro-aimnonia ions) 
is first prepared. Dissolve 63 g. of crystallised copper sulphate in 250 ml. 
of water in a I-Utre beaker, add 100 ml. of concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide solution (sp. gr. 0-88), and cool the solution to 10^. Dissolve 
17*8 g. of hydroxylammonium chloride or 21 g. of hydioxylammonium 
sulphate in 60 ml, of water, cool to 10°, and add 42-5 ml. of OiV sodium 
hydroxide solution; if the resulting solution of hydroxylamine is not clear, 
filter it at the pump. Without delay add the hydroxylamine solution, 
with stirring, to the ammoniacal cupric sulphate solution. Reduction 
occurs at once, a gas is evolved, and the solution assumes a pale blue colour. 
Protect the reducing agent from the air if it is not used immediately. 

Grind 25 g. of anthranihc acid with 46 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and 75 ml. of water in a glass mortar, and transfer the suspension 
to a 600 ml. round-bottomed fiask which is provided with a mechanical 
stirrer. Cool the contents of the flask in an ice bath to 0-5°, and add a 
solution of 13*2 g. of sodium nitrite in 175 ml, of water from a dropping 
funnel during about 20 minutes. Keep the diazonium solution below 
5° and, if it is not clear, filter it by suction through a c hill ed Buchner 
funnel immediately before use. 

Surround the reducing solution in the 1-litre beaker (which is equipped 
with a mechanical stirrer) with a bath of crushed ice so that the tempera¬ 
ture of the solution is about 10°. Attach, by means of a short length of 
rubber “ pressure ” tubing, to the stem of a dropping funnel a glass tube 
which dips well below the surface of the solution and is bent upwards at 
the end and constricted so that the opening is about 2 mm. (this arrange¬ 
ment ensures that the diazonium solution reacts with the ammoniacal 
solution in the beaker and prevents the latter rising in the stem of the 
funnel). Place about 45 ml. of the cold diazonium solution in the funnel 
and add it at the rate of about 10 ml. per minute whilst the mixture is 
stirred. Add the remainder of the diazonium solution at the same rate ; 
continue the stirring for 5 minutes after the addition is complete. Heat 
the solution rapidly to boiling and carefully acidify with 125 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid; the diphenic acid precipitates as pale 
brown crystals. Allow to stand overnight and filter with suction ; wash 
the crude diphenic acid with about 25 ml. of cold water. Suspend the 
crude acid in 100 ml. of water and add 20 g. of solid sodium bicarbonate. 
Filter the resulting solution by gravity, and then boil with about 0*5 g. 
of decolourising carbon ; filter and acidify the filtrate while still hot with 
excess of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1). Collect the precipitated diphenic 
acid on a Buchner funnel, wash it with 20 ml. of cold water, and dry at 
100°. The yield of diphenic acid is 18 g. ; it melts at 227-228° and 
usually possesses a light cream colour. 

IV.75. PHENYLARSONIG AGID 

In a 1500 ml. beaker, provided with a mechanical stirrer, place 46‘5 g. 
(45 • 5 ml.) of aniline, 101 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 250 mi. 
of water, and enough finely crushed ice to make a volume of about 

20 * 
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750 ml. ; stii' vigorously and add slowly (during ca. 20 minutes) a solution 

of 30 -5 e. of sodium nitrite in 125 ml. of water. 

Concurrently with the preparation of the phenyldiazomum chloride 
solution, prepare a cold suspension of sodium arsemte. Place 250 ml. 
of water in a 3-litre round-bottomed flask equipped with a mechanical 
stirrer. Heat the water to boUing, add 125 g. of ai^ydrous sodium 
carbonate, and. as soon as the carbonate has evolved, mtroduce 62-5 g. 
of pure arsenious oxide and 3 g. of crystallised copper sulphate with 
stirring. When all the solids have dissolved, cool the solution with 
stirring under a stream of tap water until the temperature has fallen 

Continue the stirring and cool the suspension of sodium arsenite to 
0® in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Add the cold phenyldiazomum 
chloride solution, foUowing the method given under i^-Bromotoluene 
(Section IV,62), during about 20 minutes : hold the temperature below 
5*" if possible, but do not allow it to rise above 10°. Frothing occurs due 
to the escape of nitrogen ; it can easUy be controUed by the occasional 
addition of a Uttle benzene. Continue the stirring for 1 hour after the 
diazonium solution has been added, and filter the mixture to remove the 
solid material which separates. Wash the solid with 125 ml. of cold 
water ; concentrate the combined filtrate and washings over a free flame 
to about 400 ml. Add concentrated hydrochloric acid (about 25 ml.) 
to the hot, concentrated, deep brown solution until no more tarry material 
separates. Filter the tar through a fluted filter paper, and add more 
hydrochloric acid until, after filtering, a pale yellow solution is obtained. 
Precipitate the phenylarsonic acid by the addition of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid (about 63 ml.); avoid too large an excess of hydrochloric acid 
for this will dissolve some of the product. Filter the cold mixture at the 
pump on a Buchner funnel and wash it with 50 ml. of cold water. Dissolve 
the pale yellow crystals in 125 ml. of boiling water, add 5 g. of decolouris¬ 
ing carbon, filter the solution through a hot water funnel and allow the 
filtrate to cool. Collect the crystals and dry in a steam oven. The yield 
of phenylarsonic acid (white crystals) is 45 g. ; they melt at 155-158° 
with decomposition into the anhydride CgHgAsOj. 


Cognate Preparation 

p-Nitrophenylarsonic acid. Dissolve 52 g. of sodium meta-arsenite 
(NaAsO^) and 16 g. of sodium hydroxide in 600 ml. of water (1) contained 
in a 2-litre beaker and suspend 6 g. of cuprous chloride in the solution. 
Suspend the p-nitrophenyldiazonium fluoborate obtained from 34 g. of 
p-nitroaniline (2) in 300 ml. of cold water and add the suspension, with 
vigorous mechanical stirring, during 1 hour to the mixture. Control the 
foaming that accompanies the evolution of nitrogen by the occasional 
addition of small volumes of amyl alcohol or ethyl ether. As the reaction 
proceeds, introduce 100 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in 
20 ml. portions in order to maintain the correct alkalinity. Continue the 
stirring for a further hour, warm the mixture at 60° for 30 minutes, filter 
with suction through a sintered glass f unn el, and wash the residue on the 
funnel with two 40 ml. portions of water. Add concentrated hydrochloric 
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acid to the combined filtrate and washings until the solution is acid to 
litmus paper, filter, add activated charcoal to the filtrate and concentrate 
the solution over a flame to about 200 ml. Filter the hot solution at tlie 
pump and render tlie filtrate acid to Congo red with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Upon cooling, finally in ice, the /)-nitrophenylarsonic acid 
separates. Filter the crystals with suction and dissolve them in 10 per 
cent, ammonia solution. Filter the solution, render acid to Congo red 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid and set aside to cool, preferably over¬ 
night. Collect the pure /)-nitrophenylarsonic acid, wash with small 
volumes of ice-cold water, and dry in tlie steam oven. The yield is 47 g., 
m.p. 298-300"^ (decomp.). 

Notes. 

(1) Alternatively, prepare the sodium raeta-arsenite solution by dissolving 39 • 6 g. 
A,R. arsenious oxide and 32 g. of A.R. sodium hydroxide in 600 ml. of water. 

(2) Prepare the diazonium fluoborato from 34 g. of p-nitroaniline a.<? detailed in 
Section IV,68 for o-Ni'lroanilme. 
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SOME AZO DYESTUFFS 

Azo compounds (ArN=NAr) are prepared by the interaction of a diazonium 
salt with a phenol in the presence of sodium hydroxide, for example : 



NaOH 


6^5 



SoQ, 


=< HCl 


PhenyI*azo-p -naphthol 


chloride 


HO\ 

HjN 

a-Amino* 
^-naphthol 



or from a diazonium salt and an amine in the presence of sodium acetate, for 
example : 



CH.COONa 


HI • Pheny lonediamine 




The azo dyes are not of any great practical value owing to their slight solubility 
in water. The introduction of a sulphonic acid group into the molecule has 
no effect upon tlie colour, but renders the dye water-soluble—a fact of great 
commercial value. The simplest way of achieving this is to employ an amine, 
e.g., sulphanilic acid, in which the —group is already present. 

Sulphanilic acid, which is conventionally represented as P-H2NC6H4SO3H and 
is designated more correctly as the internal salt or zwitterion P-+H3NC6H4SO3', 
is sparingly soluble in water. It is best diazotised by bringing it into solution 
as the sodium salt by adding the calculated quantity of sodium carbonate, 
introducing the requisite quantity of sodium nitrite, and pouring the solution 
on to a mixture of hydrochloric acid and ice ; nitrous acid and the dipolar 
sulphanilic acid are liberated together and immediately react, and after a short 
time the internal diazonium salt (p-diazoniumphenylsulphonic acid) separates 
from the solution. This condenses with a solution of, say, dimethylaniline 
in acetic acid (hydrochloric acid should not be used, because the coupling 
reaction is rendered difficult by a high concentration of hydrogen ions) to give 
a product, whicli on treatment with sodium hydroxide 3delds the sodium salt, 
known as methyl orange : 



SOgNa 


Sodium 

sulphanilate 


N2+ 

C,H,N(CH,) 


NaOH 

SO3- 

Diazonium 
inner salt 



t> 


NaO 



N=N 



N(CH3) 


Methyl orange 


This substance is more useful as an indicator than as a dye, for it changes 
colour at a certain concentration of hydrogen ions (pH 3 • 1 -^* 4 ). Treatment 
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of a solution of methyl orange with a strong acid gives rise to a red form—this is 
essentiaUy an internal salt, which is stabihsed by resonance. 


Mineral acid HX 


Alkali 


Na+ + - 0 ,S—<^^-N(CH3)2 

(yellow) 

” 03 S-^^NH—N=<^^=N(CH3).+ + X- 

^ I 

-O3S—XH=N-^^^N(CH3)3 4 - X- 

(red) 


By condensation of diazotised sulphanilic acid with p-naphthol in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide, the useful dyestuflf Orange II (p-sulphobenzene- 
azo-p-naphthol) is obtained ; 


HO\ 



3-Naphtbol 


Na03S^^^N= 



Orange 11 


The valuable indicator methyl red (o-carboxybenzene-azo-dimethylaniline) 
is obtained by coupling diazotised anthranilic acid with dimethylaniline : 


/COOH 2Ha /COOH 

C.H,N(CH.),. 

Methyl red 


The colour change is red (pink) to yellow over the pH range 4 - 2 - 6 ‘ 3 . 

It is interesting to note that azo dyestuffs may be conveniently reduced either 
by a solution of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid or by sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite. Thus phenyl-azo-p-naphthol yields both aniline and a-amino-p- 
naphthol (see formula above), and methyl orange gives p-aminodimethylaniline 
and sulphanilic acid : 


NaO 


SnCl 


it 


HO3S 



H3N—Q>N(CH3)3 

P'AminodimethylaaUine 


UCI -\_X -2 

Sulphanilic acid 

The general reaction may be written in the form : 

RN=NR' + 4 H —> RNH2 + HjNR' ♦ 


* The equations are :— 

RN=NR' + 2SnClj + 4HC1 ► RNH, + R'NH, + 2SnCl4 

RN«NR' + 2 Na,S ,04 + 4H,0 »- RNH, + R'NH, + 4NaHSO, 
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and is of great importance in determining the constitutions of azo compoun<^. 
If RNH2 contains a sulphonic acid group, the reaction product may be 

neutralised and R'NHg extracted with ether. . r ^ xi. ^ 

Attention has previously (see Diazonium Salts) been drawn to the lact that 
unless an excess of hydrochloric (or mineral) acid is used in the diazotisation 
process, coupUng occurs between the diazonium salt and the amine to give 
diazoamino compounds. Thus phenyldiazonium chloride and aniline yield 
diazoaminobenzene. This substance may be conveniently prepared by dis- 
solving two equivalents of aniline in three equivalents of hydrochloric acid^ and 
adding one equivalent of sodium nitrite in aqueous solution followed by two 
equivalents of sodium acetate : 

+ HjN—-► <^^^N=N—NH—<^^ + HCl 

Diazoaminobenzene 

If diazoaminobenzene is dissolved in aniline with a small quantity of aniline 
hydrochloride and the mixture kept at about 40 ® for a short time, it is converted 
in good yield into ^-amino-azobenzene : 

<^^y-N,+Cr + 

Diazoaminobenzene 

_. =N— 

p>Amino*azobenzene 

The mechanism of the dlazoamino-amlnoazo rearrangement is dependent 
upon ;— 

(a) an equilibrium involving the diazoamino compound, the acid, phenyl¬ 
diazonium chloride and aniline : 

C.HsN =N—NHC.Hj + H+Cl" CeH^Nj+Cr + 

(b) a reaction, under the weakly acid conditions, of the phenyldiazonium ion 
and the /^-position of aniline : 

C,H5Nj+ + ^ CeHjN^N—+ H+ 

This view is supported by the fact that if diazominobenzene is dissolved in 
dimethylaniline in the presence of the hydrochloride of the latter, the main 
product is p-diraethylamino-azobenzene, C6H5N=NC6H4N{CH3)2; this is 
because dimethylaniline couples in the nucleus more readily than does aniline. 
The reaction is an electrophiUc displacement of hydrogen by the diazonium ion : 




PhN=N 



= N(CH3)3 


Transition state 


> PhN=N 





IV.76. PHENYL-AZO-p-NAPHTHOL * 

Dissolve 5 0 g. (4*9 ml.) of aniline in 16 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 16 ml. of water contained in a small beaker or conical 
flask. Diazotise by the addition of a solution of 4 • 0 g. of sodium nitrite 

* Also termed benzene-azo-^-naphthol. 
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in 20 nil. of water ; follow the method given in Section IV,60. Prepare 
a solution of 7 • 8 g. of p-naphthol in 45 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution in a 250 ml. beaker ; cool the solution to 5® by immersion in an 
ice bath, assisted by the direct addition of about 25 g. of crushed ice. 
Stir the naphthol solution vigorously and add the cold diazonium salt 
solution very slowly : a red colour develops and red crystals of phenyl- 
azo-p-naphthol soon separate. When all the diazonium salt solution has 
been added, allow the mixture to stand in an ice bath for 30 minutes 
with occasional stirring. Filter the solution through a Buchner funnel 
with gentle suction, wash well with water, and drain thoroughly by pressing 
the crystals with the back of a large glass stopper. Recrystallise one- 
fourth of the product from glacial acetic acid (30-35 ml.) : retain the 
remainder for reduction by stannous chloride. Filter the recrj'stallised 
product with suction, wash with a little alcohol (or methylated spirit) 
to eliminate acetic acid, and dry upon filter paper. The yield of deep red 
crj'stals is about 3 g. Pure phenyl-azo-^-naphthol has m.p. 131°; if 
the m.p. is low, recrystallise the dry product from alcohol. 

Reduction with stannous chloride. a-Aniino-(B-naphthol hydro¬ 
chloride. Into a 350 or .500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflu.x 
condenser and containing 100 ml. of methylated spirit, place the crude plienyl- 
azo-p-naphthol reserved above and boil gently until most of the azo compound 
has dissolved. Meanwhile dissolve 20 g. of a good grade of stannous chloride in 
60 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid (warming is necessary to produce a clear 
solution),* add this to the contents of the flask and boil under reflux for a further 
30 minutes. All tlie azo compound dissolves rapidly and is reduced by the 
stannous chloride ; the solution acquires a very pale brown colour. Decant 
the solution to a beaker and cool in ice : the a-amino- p-naphthol hydrochloride 
.separates as fine greyish-white crystals. Filter with suction, and wash with 
dilute hydrocliloric acid (1 : 4). Recrystallise from the minimum volume of hot 
water which contains a few drops of stannous chloride solution in an equal 
weight of hydrochloric acid (this reduces atmospheric oxidation), cool the clear 
solution in an ice bath, and collect the recrystallised product as before. Dry 
the colourless crystals in a desiccator. The yield is 3-4 g. The compound will 
remain colourless, or nearl}’^ so, if protected from light during storage. 

IV,77. GHRYSOIDINE 

Prepare a solution of phenyldiazonium chloride from 5*0 g. (4*9 ml.) 
of aniline as detailed in Section IV,60, and keep it in an ice bath. Mean¬ 
while dissolve 6 • 0 g. of a good grade of m-phenylene diamine, preferably 
redistilled before use (Section IV,93), in 60 ml. of 2N hydrochloric acid in 
a 600 ml. beaker, cool, and add the phenyldiazonium chloride solution 
rapidly and with vigorous stirring. Then add sodium acetate solution 
(say, 20 g. of the trihydrate in 50 ml. of water) slowly and with stirring 
until precipitation of the dyestuff is complete ; continue stirring for 
1 hour. Heat to the boiling point and filter through a heated funnel, if 
necessary. Add 40 g. of sodium chloride to the filtrate, heat on a steam 
bath until the precipitated dyestuff becomes crystalline, allow to cool, 
filter, wash with a little water, and dry in the air. The yield of chrysoidine 
is 10 g. 

• Sodium hyposulphite (dithioaite) NajS-O, may also bo employed for the reduction: 
see under Methyl Orange, Section IV,78. 
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IV,78. METHYL ORANGE 

In a 260 ml. conical flask place 10*6 g. of sulphanilio acid dihydrate, 
2 *65 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate and 100 ml. of water, and warm 
until a clear solution is obtained. Cool the solution under the tap to 
about 1and add a solution of 3 • 7 g. of sodium nitrite in 10 ml. of water. 
Pour the resulting solution slowly and with stirring into a 600 ml. beaker 
containing 10*5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 60 g. of 
crushed ice (1). Test for the presence of free nitrous acid with potassium 
iodide - starch paper after 15 minutes. Fine crystals of the diazobenzene 
sulphonate will soon separate ; do not filter these off as they will dissolve 
during the next stage of the preparation. Dissolve 6*05 g. (6-3 ml.) of 
dimethylaniline in 3-0 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and add it with vigorous 
stirring to the suspension of diazotised sulphanilic acid. Allow the 
mixture to stand for 10 minutes ; the red or acid form of methyl orange 
will gradually separate. Then add slowly and with stirring 35 ml. of 
20 per cent sodium hydroxide solution : the mixture will assume a 
uniform orange colour due to the separation of the sodium salt of methyl 
orange in fine particles. Direct filtration of the latter is slow, hence, 
whilst stirring the mixture with a thermometer, heat it almost to the 
boiling point. Most of the methyl orange will dissolve. Add about 
10 g. of sodium chloride (to assist the subsequent separation of the methyl 
orange) and warm at 80-90® until the salt has dissolved. Allow the 
mixture to cool undisturbed for 15 minutes and then cool in ice water ; 
this gives a fairly easily filterable product. Filter off the methyl orange 
at the pump, but apply only gentle suction so as to avoid dragging the 
particles into the pores of the filter paper ; rinse the beaker with a little 
saturated salt solution and drain well. Recrystallise from hot water 
(about 160 ml. are required) ; filter the hot solution, if necessary, through 
a hot water funnel or through a preheated Buchner funnel (prepared by 
pouring boiling water through it). Reddish-orange crystals of methyl 
orange separate as the solution cools. Filter these at the pump, drain 
well, wash with a little alcohol, and finally with a small volume of ether. 
The yield is 13 g. Methyl orange, being a salt, has no well-defined m.p. 

Note. 

(1) An alternative procedure is to cool the solution containing the sodium sul- 
phanilate and sodium nitrite in a bath of crushed ice to about 5^ and then add 
10-5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal volume of water 
slowly and with stirring ; tlie temperature must not be allowed to rise above 10® 
and an excess of nitrous acid should be present (the solution is tested after standing 
for 5 minutes). The subsequent stages in the preparation—addition of dimethyl- 
aniline solution, etc .—are as above. 

Reduction of methyl orange to ^-aminodimethylaniline. Method 1. 
Dissolve 2*0 g. of methyl orange in the minimum volume of hot water and to 
the hot solution add a solution of 8 g. of stannous chloride in 20 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid until decolourisation takes place ; gentle boiling 
may be necessary. Cool the resulting solution in ice ; a crystalline precipitate 
consisting of sulphanilic acid and some p-aminodimethylaniline hydrochloride 
separates out. In order to separate the free base, add 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution until the precipitate of tin hydroxide redissolves. Extract 
the cold solution with three or four 20 ml, portions of ether, dry the extract 
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with anhydrous potassium carbonate, and remove the ether by distillation. 
The residual base soon crj'stallises, particularly if it is stirred vith a glass rod ; 
it melts at 41°. 

Method 2. Suspend 2*0 g. of methyl orange in 4 ml. of water, and add a 
small quantity of sodium h 3 ’posulphite (Na 2 S^b 4 ). Heat the mixture and add 
more sodium InTJosulphite until the colour is discharged. Tlio snlphanilic 
acid remains in the solution as sodium sulphanilate and tlie p-aminodiraethjd- 
aniline raaj’’ be extracted with ether as in Method 1. 

IV,79. ORANGE II (p-NAPHTHOL ORANGE) 

Diazotise 10*5 g. of snlphanilic acid dihj^drate as described under 
Methyl Orange (Section IV,78), and keep the suspension of the diazonium 
compound in ice water until required. Dissolve 7*2 g. of a good grade of 
p-naphthol in 40 ml. of cold 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a 
600 ml. beaker, cool to 5®, and pour in, with stirring, the well-mixed 
suspension of diazotised snlphanilic acid. Coupling takes place readily 
and the dyestuff separates as a erj^staUine paste. Stir well and, after 
10 minutes, heat the mixture until all the solid has dissolved. Add 20 g. 
of sodium chloride (to decrease the solubility of the product further) and 
warm until this dissolves. Allow the solution to cool spontaneously 
in the air for 1 hour, and then cool in ice until crystallisation is complete. 
Collect the product on a Buchner funnel and apply gentle suction ; wash 
with a little saturated salt solution, and dry at 80®. The product weighs 
about 22 g., and contains about 20 per cent, of sodium chloride ; further 
purification is unnecessary for dyeing purposes. To obtain pure, crystal¬ 
line Orange II, dissolve the crude substance in the minimum volume of 
boiling water, allow to cool to about 80®, add about twice the volume 
of rectified (or methylated) spirit, and allow crystallisation to proceed 
spontaneoiisly. When cold, filter at the pump, wash the pure dyestuff (it in 
a dihydrate) wdth a little alcohol, and dry in the air. The yield is 14 g. 

IV,80. METHYL RED 

Dissolve 65 g. of pure anthranilic acid (1) in a mixture of 50 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 150 ml. of water by heating ; filter 
oflf any insoluble impurities. Transfer the solution to a 2-litre beaker, 
surrounded by an ice bath and provided with a mechanical stirrer. Add 
250 g. of crushed ice and 75 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
stir continuously. When the temperature has fallen to about 3®, slowly 
introduce a cold solution of 36 g. of sodium nitrite in 70 ml. of water to a 
permanent end point with potassium iodide - starch paper. This is best 
done by attaching to the stem of a 50 ml. dropping fimnel a glass tube 
which dips well below the surface of the solution and is bent upwards at 
the end and constricted so that the opening is about 2 mm. ; this arrange¬ 
ment ensures that the entrance of the acid liquor into the nitrite solution 
is prevented. It is essential that the temperature be kept between 3® 
and 5® during the diazotisation, otherwise tarry bj'^-products are formed. 
To the resulting solution of the diazonium salt, add fairly rapidly 84 • 8 g. 
(88 • 5 ml.) of dimethylaniline. Continue the stirring for 1 hour and main¬ 
tain the temperature at about 5®. 
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Dissolve 68 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 100 ml. of water, and 
dilute to 120 ml. Add 50 ml, of this solution to the reaction mixture and 
stir for a further 4 hours ; eliminate any appreciable amount of foamy 
solid by the addition of a few drops of ethyl acetate. Allow the mixture 
to stand overnight in an ice box or in a refrigerator : the temperature 
must be kept below 7°. Then add the remainder of the sodium acetate 
solution with stirring to the mixture cooled in an ice bath, stir for an 
additional period of 2-3 hours, and allow the temperature to rise to 
20-25° during 24 hours. Introduce just sufficient sodium hydroxide 
solution with stirring to cause the mixture to have a distinct odour of 
dimethylaniline (24 ml. of a 40 per cent, solution are usually required), 
and allow to stand at room temperature (20-25°) for 48 hours or longer. 
(The formation of the azo compound is a very slow reaction, but is 
accelerated by increasing the pH of the solution.) Filter off the solid 
at the pump, wash it first with water, then with 40 ml. of 10 per cent, 
acetic acid (to remove the dimethylaniline), and finally with water (the 
last filtrate is pale pink); drain well. Dry the solid in the air for 24 hours. 
Suspend the solid in 400 ml. of methyl alcohol in a 1500 ml. bolt-head 
flask : stir the mixture on a water bath imder a reflux condenser for 
1 hour, cool in ice and filter. Wash with 400 ml. of cold methyl alcohol 
and dry in the air. The yield of crude methyl red is 85 g. (2). Purify 
by extraction with 700 ml. of boiling toluene (3) in a Soxhlet apparatus 
(Fig. //, 44 , 5 or 6). When the extraction is complete, remove the fiask 
containing the almost boiling toluene to a bath containing water at 
90-100° and arrange that the level of the water is slightly above that of 
the toluene in the flask. The temperature thus falls slowly and large 
crystals are obtained. Finally allow to cool to room temperature. Filter 
off the crystals and wash with a little toluene. The yield of methyl red, 
m.p. 181-182°, is 79 g. 

Notes. 

(1) If crude anthranilic acid is employed, it should be titrated against standard 
alkali with phenolphthaloin as indicator, and the weight adjusted in accordance 
with the purity. 

(2) The sodium salt of methyl red may be prepared by dissolving the crude 
product in an equal weight of 35 per cent, sodium hydroxide which has been diluted 
to 350 ml., filtering, and evaporating under diminished pressure (Fig. //, 37, 1). 
The resulting sodium salt forms orange leaflets. This water-soluble product is very 
convenient for use as an indicator. Incidentally, the toluene extraction is avoided. 

(3) Methyl red may also be recrystallised from glacial acetic acid. 


IV.81. DIAZOAMINOBENZENE 

In a 250 ml. flask place 75 ml, of water, 24 g, (20 ml.) of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 14 g. (13*7 ml.) of a nilin e. Shake vigorously (1) and 
then add 50 g. of crushed ice. R\m in a solution of 6»2 g. of sodium 
nitrite in 12 ml. of water, with constant shaking, during a period of 
6—10 minutes. Allow to stand with frequent shaking (1) for 15 minutes, 
and add a solution of 21 *0 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 40 ml. of 
water during 5 minutes, A yellow precipitate of diazoaminobenzene 
begins to form immediately; allow to stand with frequent shaking for 
46 minutes and do not allow the temperature to rise above 20° (add ice, 
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if necessary). Filter the yellow diazoaminobenzene on a Buchner funnel, 
wash with it 250 ml. of cold water, drain as completely as possible, and 
spread it on a sheet of filter paper to dry. The yield of crude diazoamino¬ 
benzene, m.p. 91°, is 15 g. (2), Recrystallise a small portion from light 
petroleum, b.p. 60-80° : the pure compound, m.p. 97°, is obtained. 

Notes. 

(1) For preparations on a larger scale, mechanical stirring is recorninondo*! : 
a beaker or bolt-head flask should be used. 

(2) About 200 ml. of light petroleum is required for recrystallisation. It is there¬ 
fore advisable, for the sake of economy when the preparation is conducted by a 
large class of students, that only about 1 g. of the crude material bo recrystallised 
from this solvent. The crude compound may be employed in tlio preparation of 
p-amino-azobenzene. 

IV,82. p-AMINO-AZOBENZENE 

Dissolve 5 g. of finely-powdered diazoaminobenzene (Section IV,81) in 
12—15 g. of aniline in a small flask and add 2-5 g. of finelj^-powdered 
aniline hydrochloride (1). Warm the mixture, with frequent shaking, 
on a water bath at 40-45° for 1 hour. Allow the reaction mixture to 
stand for 30 minutes. Then add 15 ml. of glacial acetic acid diluted with 
an equal volume of water : stir or shake the mixture in order to remove 
the excess of aniline in the form of its soluble acetate. Allow the mixture 
to stand, with frequent shaking, for 16 minutes : filter the amino-azo- 
benzene at the pump, wash with a little water, and dry upon filter paper 
Recrystallise the crude p-amino-azobenzene (3-6 g. ; m.p. 120°) from 
15-20 ml. of carbon tetrachloride to obtain the pure compoimd, m.p. 125°. 
Alternatively, the compound may be recrystallised from dilute alcohol, 
to which a few di'ops of concentrated ammonia solution have been added. 

To prepare the hydrochloride, dissolve about 1 g, of the compound (which 
need not be perfectly dry) in about 8 ml. of alcohol. Add this solution to 
boiling dilute hydrochloric acid (10 ml. of the concentrated acid and 80 ml. 
of water). Boil for 5 minutes, filter the hot solution if necessary, and allow 
to cool. p-Amino-azobenzene hydrochloride separates in steel-blue crystals. 
Filter, wash with a little dilute hydrochloric acid, and dry. 

To recover the free base, dissolve the hydrochloride in the minimum volume 
of boiling alcohol, add concentrated ammonia solution dropwise until a clear 
solution results and the blue colour has become light brown. Add water 
carefully until a cloudiness appears, warm on a water bath until the cloudiness 
just disappears, and allow to cool. Yellow crystals of p-amino-azobenzene 
separate on cooling. 

Note, 

(1) The aniline hydrochloride may be prepared by treating 2 g. of aniline with 
an excess (about 3 ml.) of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a small beaker, cooling, 
filtering at the pump, washing with a eynaU volume of ether, and drying between 
filter paper. 
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INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS IN THE REDUCTION OF 

NITRO COMPOUNDS 

The reduction of an aromatic nitro compound with a powerful reducing 
agent (tin or stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid ; iron and dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; hydrogen and a platinum catalyst) leads to a good yield of the 
corresponding primary amine, t.g., nitrobenzene ^ aniline. The process is 
by no means a simple one : by the use of milder reducing agents and by the 
control of the hydrogen ion concentration (pH) of the solution, a number of 
intermediate products may be isolated, some of which are products of direct 
reduction and others are formed through secondary changes. Particularly 
fine control may be obtained by electrolytic reduction, e.g., it can be carried 
out in solutions of varying pH, and the size and material of the electrodes as 
well as the current density may be varied within wide limits. Haber (1900) 
thus established that the reduction of nitrobenzene proceeds in the following 
stages :— 

2n 2H 2H 

CeH.NO^ ^ CeH^NO — CeH^NHOH —^ CeH.NHa 

Nitrobenzorio Nitrosobenzeno ^-Phenylhydroxylamine Aniline 

The initial product, nitrosobenzene, is so easily reduced to p-phenylhydroxyl- 
amine that it has never been isolated in the free state, but its presence has been 
established by reaction in solution with hydroxylamine to 3 deld a phenyldi- 
azoniura salt, which couples readily with a a-naphthylamine to form the dyestuff 
phenyl-azo-a-naphthylamine (compare Section IV,77) : 

CeHgNO + H2NOH + HX —^ + 2H2O 

Under the catal 3 'tic influence of alkali, nitrosobenzene and p-phenylhydroxyl- 
amine react to yield azoxybenzene : 

O 

OH- f 

CeH.NO-f HN(OH)CeH6 CeH,N=NC6H6 

Azoxybenzene 

Further reduction in alkaline solution (say, with zinc powder) leads to azobenzene 
and hydrazobenzene : 

0 

t 2H 2H 

CeH,N=NCeH6 —> CeH5N=NC6H6 — CeH^NH—NHCeH^ 
Azoxybenzene Azobenzene Hydrazobenzene 

Electrolytic reduction of hydrazobenzene gives aniline : 

2H 

CeHfiNH—NHCeHg — C^H^NH^ + H^NC^Hg 

The various intermediate compounds may be prepared in the laboratory, and 
convenient methods are described below. 

P-Phenylhydroxylamine is formed when a nilin e is treated with a “ neutral ** 
reducing agent, e.g., zinc powder and aqueous ammonium chloride solution : 

CeHgNOa + 2Zn -f H^O —^ C^HeNHOH + 2ZnO 

This extremely reactive substance rearranges, in the presence of acids, with 
the production of p-amlnophenol: 

^•Phenylhydroxylamine p-Ammophenol 
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Nltrosobenzene may be obtained by the oxidation of p-phonylhydroxylamine 
with acid dichromate solution at 0° : 

CeHjNHOH + O —. CeHsNO + H.O 

The solid is colourless and is probably dimolecular : it dissociates to a green 
monomer upon melting or in solution. 

Azoxybenzene is readily prepared by reduction of nitrobenzene in an alkaline 
medium ■with dextrose or sodium arsenite : 


O 

2C6H5NO, ~i- 6 H -I- 3 H ,0 

Reduction of nitrobenzene in methyl or ethyl alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
solution wth zinc powder leads to azobenzene or hydrazobenzene according 
to the proportion of zinc powder employed : 

2CeH5N02 + 4Zn -f 8NaOH-> CeH^N^NCeHs + 4Na4ZnO.>] +-iH.O 

2CeH6N02 + 5Zn + lONaOH —> CeHgNHNHCeHs + SNa^LZnOa] + 414,0 

Hydrazobenzene may be oxidised to azobenzene by sodium hypobromite 
solution at 0°. 

In tlie presence of acids, hydrazobenzene rearranges to give about 70 per cent, 
of benzidine (4 : 4'-diaminodiphcnyl) and about 30 per cent, of dipkenylinc 
(2 ; 4'-diaminodiphenyl) : 



^ NH—HN—^ " 

Hytlrazobenzene 



H 


+ 



NH 2 + H 



The conversion of a hydrazobenzene into a diaminodiphenyl upon treatment 
with acid is termed the benzidine rearrangement. The following mechanism 
for the formation of benzidine from hj'drazobenzene appears reasonable : 



The rearranging entity has been shown to be the bivalent cation ; the adjacent 
charges may so weaken the N—N link that charges of nearly integral size may 
be built up in the 4 and 4' positions. In the bent, but strainless, cation the 
minimum separation of the two p-positions would suffice for the establishment 
of a largely electrostatic bond, which could pass smoothly into the covalent 
rearrangement product (benzidine). 


IV .83. P-PHENYLHYDROXYLAMINE 

In a 2 litre beaker, equipped with a thermometer and mechanical 
stirrer, place 25 g. of ammonium chloride, 800 ml. of water and 60 g. 
(41 *6 ml.) of nitrobenzene (1). Stir the mixture vigorously, and add 59 g. of 
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zinc powder of 90 per cent, purity (2) during about 15 minutes ; the rate 
of addition should be such that the temperature rapidly rises to 60-66° 
and remains in this range until all the zinc has been added. Continue 
the stirring for a further 16 minutes, by which time the reduction is 
complete as is shown by the fact that the temperature commences to fall. 
Filter the warm reaction mixture at the pump to remove the zinc oxide, 
and wash it with 100 ml. of hot water. Place the filtrate in a conical 
fiask, saturate it with common salt (about 300 g.), and cool in an ice bath 
for at least one hour to ensure maximum crystallisation of the desired 
product. Filter the pale yellow crystals of p-phenylhydroxylamine 
with suction and drain well. The yield of crude, dry product is about 
38 g. ; this contains a little salt and corresponds to about 29 g. of pure 
plienylhydroxylamine as determined by its separation from inorganic 
materials by dissolution in ether. The substance deteriorates upon 
storage and is therefore used immediately for a secondary preparation 
(e.j?., nitrosobenzene, Section IV,84 or cupferron. Section Vn,6). If 
required perfectly pure, it may be recrystallised from benzene - light 
petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) or from benzene alone ; the resulting pure com¬ 
pound is somewhat more stable and has a melting point of 81°. 

Notes. 

(1) Redistilled or A.R. nitrobenzene aliould be used. It must not be acid in 
reaction. 

(2) The zinc powder should be analysed (for method, see, for example, Vogel, 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis : Theory and Practice, Second Edition ; 1952, p. 812; 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.), and a proportional quantity employed if the zinc 
content is not 90 per cent. 

Conversion of p-phenylhydroxylamine into p-aminophenol. 
Add 4 • 4 g. of recrystallised p-phenylhydroxylamine to a mixture of 20 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 60 g. of ice contained in a 1 litre 
beaker cooled in a freezing mixture. Dilute the solution with 400 ml. 
of water, and boil until a sample, tested with dichromate solution, gives 
the smell of quinone and not of nitrosobenzene or nitrobenzene {ca. 
10-15 minutes). Neutralise the cold reaction mixture with sodium 
bicarbonate, saturate with salt, extract twice with ether, and dry the 
ethereal extract with anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate. Distil 
off the ether ; p-aminophenol, m.p. 186°, remains. The yield is 4*3 g. 


IV.84. NITROSOBENZENE 

In a 2 litre bolt-head flask, equipped with an efficient mechanical 
stirrer, place 60‘5 g. (60 ml.) of pure nitrobenzene and a solution of 
30 g. of ammonium chloride in 1 litre of water. Stir vigorously and add 
76 g. of a good quality zinc powder (about 90 per cent, purity) in small 
portions over a period of 6 minutes. The main reaction occurs about 
6 minutes after the addition and the temperature rises. When the tem¬ 
perature reaches about 66°, add enough ice to the well-stirred mixture to 
reduce the temperature to 50-65°. Filter the solution through a Buchner 
funnel twenty minutes after the first portion of zinc powder was intro¬ 
duced; wash the zinc oxide residues with 600-700 ml. of boiling water. 
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Transfer the filtrate and washings to a 4 litre round-bottomed fiask or 
beaker and cool immediately to 0—1° by the addition of sufficient crushed 
ice and leave at least 250 g. unmelted. Without delay, add with stirring 
a cold solution of concentrated sulphuric acid (150 ml. of the concentrated 
acid to which sufficient ice has been added to reduce the temperature to 
— 5°). Then add an ice-cold solution of 34 g. of crystallised sodium 
dichromate in 125 ml. of water as rapidly as possible to tlie stirred 
solution. After 2—3 minutes, filter the straw-coloured precipitate of 
nitrosobenzene on a Buchner funnel and wash it with 200 ml. of water. 
Steam distil the nitrosobenzene, preferably from an all-glass apparatus 
(compare Fig. //, 61, 5) since cork and rubber are readily attacked, as 
rapidly as possible ; the nitrosobenzene tends to decompose at the ele¬ 
vated temperature. Cool the receiver in ice because the compound has 
a high vapour pressure at room temperature. The nitrosobenzene con¬ 
denses to a green liquid, wliich solidifies to a white solid ; care should bo 
taken that the solid does not clog the condenser by turning off the water 
supply from time to time. Stop the distillation when yellow oily material 
appears in the condenser. Filter ; grind the nitrosobenzene in a glass 
mortar with a little water. Filter at the pump, wash it with water until 
the washings are no longer brown, and drain as completely as possible. 
Dry the solid between layers of filter paper. The yield of nitrosobenzene, 
m.p, 66-67°, is 30 g. A pure product, m.p. 68°, may be obtained by 
recrystallisation from a small volume of alcohol with good cooling : the 
compound should be dried over anhydrous calcium chloride at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. The substance may be kept for 1-2 days at room 
temperatmre and for longer periods at 0°. 


IV,85. AZOXYBENZENE 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask -with an efficient stirrer (e.g., a 
Hershberg stirrer, Fig. II, 7, 8) and a reflux condenser ; stopper the 
third neck. Place a solution of 30 g. of sodium hydroxide in 100 ml. of 
water, and also 20*5 g. (17*1 ml.) of pure nitrobenzene in the flask, 
immerse it in a water bath maintained at 55-60°, and add 21 g, of 
anhydrous dextrose in small portions, with continuous stirring, during 
1 hour. Then heat on a boiling water bath for 2 hours. Pour the hot 
mixture into a 1 litre round-bottomed flask and steam distil (Fig. II, 40, 1) 
to remove aniline and nitrobenzene. When the distillate is clear (i.e., 
after about 1 litre has been collected), pour the residue into a beaker 
cooled in an ice bath. The azoxybenzene soon solidifies. Filter with 
suction, grind the lumps of azoxybenzene in a mortar, wash with water, 
and dry upon filter paper or upon a porous plate. The yield of material, 
m.p. 35-35*6°, is 13 g. Recrystallise from 7 ml. of rectified spirit or of 
methyl alcohol; the m.p. is raised to 36°. 


IV,86. AZOBENZENE 

Method 1 (from nitrobenzene). Support a 1 litre three-necked flask, 
equipped with a mercury-sealed stirrer and a reflux condenser, on a water 
bath, and place a solution of 66 g. of sodium hydroxide in 150 ml. of 
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water, 50 g. (41 *5 ml.) of pure nitrobenzene and 500 ml. of methyl alcohol 
in the flask. Add 53 g. of zinc powder (1) to the mixture, start the stirrer, 
and reflux for 10 hours (2). Filter the mixture while hot, and wash the 
precipitate of sodium zincate with a little methyl alcohol. The strongly 
alkaline filtrate is not always clear : render it neutral to litmus by the 
cautious addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and filter again. 
Distil off the methyl alcohol from the filtrate, cool the residue in ice, and 
filter off the solid azobenzene. The crude azobenzene contains occluded 
zinc salts. To remove these, add the crude product to 100 ml. of 2 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, warm to about 70° in order to melt the azobenzene, 
and stir mechanically for 5 minutes ; continue the stirring whilst the 
mixture is immersed in ice water in order to solidify the azobenzene. 
Filter, wash well with water, drain thoroughly, and recrystallise from a 
mixture of 145 ml. of rectified spirit and 12 ml. of water ; collect the 
azobenzene and dry in the air. The yield of pure azobenzene (reddish- 
orange crystals), m.p. 67-68°, is 31 g. (3). 

Notes. 

(1) This weight ossumos 100 per cent, purity. The zinc powder should be ana¬ 
lysed and a proportional quantity employed according to the zinc content (see 
Section IV,83, Note 2). 

(2) At the end of tliis time, the reddish mixture should be free from the odour of 
nitrobenzene ; if it is not, reflux for 2-3 hours longer. 

(3) Precjuently the recrystallized azobenzene lias m.p. 61®, wliich is unaffected 
by recry.staliisation from alcohol. Upon distillation from a 50 ml. distilling flask 
fitted with a short air condenser, the m.p. is raised to 67*5® and the recovery is 
about 90 per cent. : one recrystallisation from diluted alcohol (as above) then 
gives perfectly pure azobonzene of m.p. 68’5®. 

Method 2 (from hydrazobenzene). Prepare a solution of sodium 
hypobromite by adding 10 g, (3*2 ml.) of bromine dropwise to a cold 
solution of 0*0 g. of sodium hydroxide in 75 mi. of water immersed in an 
ice bath. Dissolve 9*5 g. of hydrazobenzene (Section IV,87) in 60 ml. 
of ether contained in a separatory funnel, and add the cold sodium 
hypobromite solution in small portions. Shake for 10 minutes, preferably 
mechanically. Separate the ether layer, pour it into a 100 ml. distilling 
flask, and distil off the ether by warming gently on a water bath. Dis¬ 
solve the warm liquid residue in about 30 ml. of alcohol, transfer to a small 
beaker, heat to boiling on a water bath, add water dropwise to the hot 
solution until the azobenzene just commences to separate, render the 
solution clear again with a few drops of alcohol, and cool in ice water. 
Filter the orange crystals at the pump, and wash with a little 50 per cent, 
alcohol. Dry in the air. The yield is 8 g. 


IV,87. HYDRAZOBENZENE (sym.DIPHENYLHYDRAZINE) 

Support a 1500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a mercury-sealed 
stirrer and a double siirface reflux condenser, on a water bath, and place 
a solution of 84 g, of sodium hydroxide in 185 ml. of water, 50 g. (41 • 5 ml.) 
of nitrobenzene and 600 ml. of methyl alcohol in the flask. Add 70 g. of 
zinc powder (1), start the stirrer, and reflux for 10 hours. The solution 
gradually assumes the reddish colour of azobenzene and then on further 
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reduction, turns to a pale yellow (due to hydrazobenzene). If the colour 
is not almost completely discharged at the end of the refluxing period, 
add a further 10 g. of zinc powder, and reflux for 2-3 hotirs longer! 
Filter the hot solution through a pre-heated Buchner funnel and wash 
the sodium zincate upon the filter with a little hot methanol. Pour the 
filtrate into a large flask (2), stopper it loosely, and cool it in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt to accelerate crj^stallisation. After 1 hour filter 
off the almost colourless crystals of hydrazobenzene at the pump as 
rapidly as possible (take care not to draw air through them unnecessarily), 
wash with 50 per cent, metliyl alcohol to which a little sulphurous acid 
has been added until the filtrate is no longer alkaline. Dry in a vacuum 
desiccator. The resulting almost colourless hydrazobenzene (15 g. ; 
m.p. 125°) is sufficiently pure for the preparation of benzidine or of 
azobenzene. If it is required pure (m.p. 126° with production of a j'ellow 
colour), it may be recrystallised from hot alcohol containing a little 
ammonium sulphide or sulphurous acid (these assist in preventing atmo¬ 
spheric oxidation). 

Owing to the great tendency of hydrazobenzene to undergo oxidation, 
all operations involving filtration should be carried out as rapidly as 
possible and air should not be drawn through it unnecessarily. The 
substance should be dried in a vacuum desiccator : it can only be pre¬ 
served in a colourless condition if it is kept in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide or nitrogen or in sealed vessels. 

Notes. 

(1) This weight of zinc powder as.sumes 100 per cent, purity. Tho zinc content 
should be determined (see Section IV, 83, Note 2) and a corresponding adjustment 
made. 

(2) If tho methyl alcohol is distilled off before thorough cooling in a freezing 
mixture, the yield of hydrazobenzene is appreciably increased, but the product is 
considerably more coloured due to admixture with a trace of azobenzene. About 
12 g. of impure hydrazobenzene may be recovered by distilling off the methyl 
alcohol from the filtrate after tho colourless hydrazobenzene has been collected. 


rv,88. BENZIDINE 

Dissolve 9*5 g. of hydrazobenzene (Section IV,87) in the minimum 
volume of ether (about 90 ml. are usually required), and add this solution 
in small portions from a separatory funnel to 100 ml. of ice-cold dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1:1) contained in a 350 ml. conical flask : stopper the 
flask and shake after each addition. Benzidine hydrochloride separates 
out during the reaction. After all the hydrazobenzene has been intro¬ 
duced, add 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and allow the mixture 
to stand for 30 minutes in ice water. Filter the benzidine hydrochloride 
at the pump, wash it first with 20 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) 
and then with two or three 20 ml. portions of ether (to dissolve any 
unchanged hydrazobenzene) (1). 

To obtain the free base, dissolve the crude hj’^drochloride in 150-200 ml. 
of water, filter, and cool rapidly to about 20®. Pour the solution with 
stirring into a mixture of 150 g. of crushed ice and 50 ml. of 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution contained in a litre beaker. Filter off the 
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benzidine, which separates as greyish-white flocks, with suction a 
Buchner funnel, and wash it thoroughly with water. Recrystalhse from 
hot water (about 40 ml.) or from alcohol (about 15 ml.) ; collect the 
crystals and dry them in a steam oven or in a vacuum desiccator (2). The 
yield of pure, anhydrous benzidine, ra.p. 128®, is 5 g. 

Note. 

(1) The hydrochloride (about 9 g.) may be recrystallised by dissolving in hot water 
and adding concentrated hydrochloric acid to the slightly cooled solution, but this 
is cenerully unnecessary. The diphenyline may be isolated by rendering the filtrate 
from tlio benzidine hydrochloride strongly alkaline with sodimn hydroxide solution, 
cooling in ico, filtering, and rccrystallising from alcohol; the yield is 0-5 g., m.p. 46®. 

(2) Benzidine crystallises from water as the monohydrate ; the m.p. of the latter 
is unsatisfactory, since water is lost gradually above about 95®. 
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REDUCTION OF DIAZONIUM COMPOUNDS. ARYL HYDRAZINES 

Phenylhydrazine may be prepared by reducing iilienyldiazonium chloride 
solution with excess of warm sodium sulphite solution, followed by acidification 
with hydrochloric acid, when the hydrochloride crystallises out on cooling. 
Treatment of the latter -with excess of sodium hydroxide solution liberates the 
free base. The reaction is believed to proceed through the following stages 


CeH^N.'Cl 

Plionyldiazoiiiuni 

chloride 


nci 

' > 


NuiSO* 

- 


f'sH5X=XS03Na 
Sodium plienyldiazo- 
.‘=>ulp)ioiiate 


XqHSO, 

CiH) 


C,.H 5 NHNHS 03 Na 

Sodium phcnylhsdiaziuo 
.sul[)honut«> 


NaOIl 

C.HjXHXH^.HCl-. CeHsXHXH., 

Phony) hydrazine Phonylliydraziiu' 

liydroclilorido 


It may also be prepared by the reduction of phenyldiazonium chloride with the 
calculated amount of a solution of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, but 
the yield is not so high as that obtained by the above sulphite method : 

CeHjN^+Cr + 2SnCl2 + 4HC1 — CeHgNHNH^.HCl + 2SnCl, 


/>-Nitrophenylhydrazine may be similarly prepared from p-nitropheuyl- 
diazonium chloride by reduction ^vith sodium or ammonium sulphite : 



;>*NitroaniIino 


2UCI. 

XaNO, 


OoN 




•N.+Cl 


(XIId,SO. 
■ » 


p-Nitroplienyldiazonium chloride 



XH4 p-nitrophenylhydraziue disulphonato 


HCl; 

CH.COOXft 


O.X-^ V-NHXH, 

;3-Nitrophenylhydrazine 


This method cannot be applied to polynitro amines, since these are so weakly 
basic that they can be diazotised only under special conditions in strongly 
acidic solutions. In such cases use may, however, be made of the mobility 
conferred upon halogen atoms by the presence of nitro groups in the ortho and 
para positions. Thus the valuable reagent 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine is 
readily prepared by the condensation of 2 :4-dinitrochlorobenzene with hydra¬ 
zine : 




+ NH 2 NH 2 .H 2 SO 4 

+ SCHgCOONa 


2 : 4-DinitrochIoroben2ono 


Alcohol 
-► 


NHNH. 



NO 2 


-f Na2S04 4- NaCl 
+ 3CH3COOH 


2 : 4-Dinitrophenylhydraziiie 


The reaction represented is that with hydrazine solution, produced from 
hydrazine sulphate and sodium acetate in the presence of aqueous alcohol. 
Excellent residts are also obtained by interaction of the commercially avail¬ 
able 60-64 per cent, hydrazine solution with a solution of 2:4 dinitrochloro- 
benzene in triethylene glycol or in diethylene glycol at about 20®, 
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IV, 89 . PHENYLHYDRAZINE 

Place 130 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 1*5 litre round- 
bottomed flask, equipped with a mechanical stirrer and immersed in 
a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Start the sturer and, when the 
temperature has fallen to about 0^, add 60 g. of finely-crushed ice (1), run 
in 47-5 g. (46*5 ml.) of pure aniline during about 5 minutes, and then add 
another 60 g. of crushed ice. Dissolve 35 g. of sodium nitrite in 75 ml. of 
water, cool to 0-3^, and run in the cold solution from a separatory funnel, 
the stem of which reaches nearly to the bottom of the flask. During the 
addition of the nitrite solution {ca. 20 minutes), stir vigorously and keep 
the temperature as near 0° as possible by the frequent addition of crushed 
ice. There should be a slight excess of nitrous acid (potassium iodide- 
starch paper test) at the end of 10 minutes after the last portion of nitrite 
is added. 

In the meantime, prepare a sodium sulphite solution as follows. In a 
2-litre beaker or bolt-head flask place 50 g. of sodium hydroxide (2) and 
add 500 ml. of water. When the sodium hydroxide has dissolved, add 
112'5 g. of recrystallised sodium bisulphite (3), and stir mechanically 
until the solid has dissolved. Cool the resulting solution to about 25° 
and add a few drops of phenolphthalein indicator solution. Introduce 
small quantities of sodium bisulphite until the pink colour of the solution 
just disappears, then stir in a further 12 g. of sodium bisulphite (the total 
weight required should not exceed 135—140 g.). Cool this solution, with 
stirring, to about 5° by immersion in an ice bath, then add about 60 g. of 
crushed ice. Run in the ice-cold diazonium solution as rapidly as possible, 
while stirring vigorously. The reaction mixture immediately acquires a 
bright orange-red colour. Slowly heat the solution to 60—70° on a water 
bath and maintain this temperature for 30-60 minutes, i.e., until the 
colour becomes quite dark. Acidify the solution to litmus with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid (40—50 ml. are required) ; continue the heat¬ 
ing on a boiling water bath until the colour becomes much lighter and in 
any case for 4-6 hours. If any solid is present, filter the solution. To the 
hot, clear solution add, with stirring, 500 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid ; cool, first in running water, and then in a freezing mixture to 0°. 
The phenylhydrazine hydrochloride separates as yellowish or p inkis h 
crystals. Collect them on a Buchner funnel, drain, wash with 25 ml. of 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), and press well with a large glass stopper (4). 

Liberate the free base by adding to the phenylhydrazine hydrochloride 
125 ml. of 25 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Extract the phenyl¬ 
hydrazine with two 40 ml. portions of benzene, dry the extracts with 
25 g. of sodium hydroxide pellets or with anhydrous potassium carbonate: 
thorough drying is essential if foaming in the subsequent distillation is 
to be avoided. Most of the benzene may now be distilled under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and the residual phenylhydrazine under reduced pressure. 
For this purpose, fit a small dropping funnel to the main neck of a 100 ml. 
Claisen flask (which contains a few fragments of porous porcelain) and 
assemble the rest of the apparatus as in Fig. II, 20, 1, but do not connect 
the “ Perkin triangle ” to the pump. Run in about 40 ml. of the benzene, 
solution into the flask, heat the latter in an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3) so that 
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the benzene distils over steadily. Allow the remainder of the benzene 

solution to run in from the dropping funnel as fast as the benzene itself 

distils over When all the benzene solution has been introduced into 

the fiask, close the stopcock on the funnel, and continue the heatincr until 

the temperature on the thermometer reads about 90°. Allow to cool 

Replace the dropping funnel by a rubber stopper carrying a capillary tube 

reaching to the bottom of the flask, and distil under diminished pressure 

CoUectthe phenylhydrazine at 137-138718 mm. (or at 119-120712 mm ) 

The yield of almost colourless liquid is 70 g. ; it crystallises on cooling in 

ice and then melts at 23°. PhenylJiydrazine slowly darkens on exposure 
to light. 

CAUTION . Phenylhydrazine is highly poisonous and produces unpleasant 
bums in contact with the skin. Wash oil immediately any Uquid which has 

come into contact with the skin 6rst with 2 per cent, acetic acid, then with 
soap and water. 

Notes. 

(1) External cooling may be dispensed with if more ice is added. 

(2) This weight assumes 100 per cent, purity of the sodium hydroxide. If the 
commercial solid is used, its purity should bo determined and a corresponding 
adjustment made in tlie weight. 

(3) The sodium sulphite solution may also be prepared by dissolving 100 g of 
pure (or a corresponding quantity of commercial) sodium hydroxide in about 
12o ml. of water, and then diluting to 750 ml. The flask is cooled in running water 
a few ^ops of phenolphthalein indicator are added, and sulphur dioxide passed in 
until the pinlv colour ju.st disappears (it is advisable to add a fm-ther 1-2 drops of 
the indicator at this point) and then for 2-3 minutes longer. It is best to remove 
a sample for test from time to time, dilute with 3-4 volumes of water, and test 
with 1 drop of phenolphthalein. 

(4) If desired, the phenylliydrazine hydrochloride may be purified by recrystal- 
lisation. Tlie crude hydrochloride is boiled with 6 times its weight of water and a 
few grams of decolourLsing carbon. After filtering, a volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid equal in volume to one-third of the solution is added, and the 
mixture cooled to 0®. Pure white crystals are obtained in 85-90 per cent, yield. 


IV,90. P-NITROPHENYLHYDRAZINE 

Dissolve 10 g. of p-nitroaniline (Section IV,51) in a mixture of 21 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and an equal volume of water, and cool 
rapidly to 0° in order to obtain tlie hydrochloride of the base in a fine 
state of division. Diazotise in the usual way (see Section IV,68) by the 
gradual addition of a solution of 6-0 g. of sodium nitrite in 12 ml. of 
water. Continue the stirring for a few minutes, filter the solution rapidly, 
and add it from a separatory funnel to an ice-cold solution of 41 g. of 
sodium sulphite (90 per cent. Na 2 S 03 . 7 H 20 ) in 100 ml. of water containing 
4 g. of sodium hydroxide (1) ; stir the mixture during the addition which 
requires about 5 minutes. (If the diazonium solution is added too rapidly, 
an orange-red precipitate of sodium p-nitrodiazobenzene sulphonate is 
produced, and is apt to form a resin.) Allow the solution to stand for 

6 minutes, acidify with 70 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and heat 
on a water bath at 25° for 3 minutes, when yellow needles commence to 
separate. Allow to stand overnight, filter off the crystals, heat them 
with 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid on a water bath for 

7 minutes, and allow to cool. Filter off the precipitate, consisting of 
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«-nitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride and sodium salts, dissolve it in 
water and treat the solution with a concentrated solution of sodium 
acetate : the free base will separate out in an almost pure state (7-8 g.). 
The p-nitrophenylhydrazine may be recrystallised from alcohol and is 
obtained as light brown crystals, m.p. 158° (decomp.). 

Note. 

(1) The alkaline sodium sulphite solution nr.ay be replaced by sati^ated 
ammonium sulphite solution prepared as follows. Pass sulphur dioxide into a 
mixture of 1 part of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0- 88) and two parts of 
crushed ice in n freezing mixture until the liquid smells strongly of sulphur dioxide, 
and then neutralise with ammonia solution. This solution slowly deposits ammonium 
sulphite crystals and contains about 0*25 g. of SOj per ml. Use 60 ml. of this ice- 
cold ammonium sulphite solution to which 8 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution 
are added. After the addition of the solution of p-nitrophenyldiazomum chloride, 
allow the mixture to stand for 1 hour in a freezing mixture, filter off the yellow 
precipitate of ammonium p-nitrophenj'lhydrozine disulphonate, heat it on a water 
bath with 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 70-80® for 7 mmutes, cool 
tlie blood-red solution, and dissolve the resulting precipitate of p-nitrophenylhydr- 
H/.ine hydrochloride and ammonium salts in water, and isolate the base os above. 


IV.91. 2 : 4-DINITROPHENYLHYDRAZINE 

Suspend 35 g. of finely-powdered hydrazine sulphate in 125 ml. of hot 
water contained in a 400 ml. beaker, and add, with stirring, 118 g. of 
crystallised sodium acetate or 86 g. of potassium acetate. Boil the 
mixture for 5 minutes, cool to about 70°, add 80 ml. of rectified spirit, 
filter at the pump and wash with 80 ml. of hot rectified spirit. Keep the 
filtered hydrazine solution for the next stage in the preparation. 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask or a 1 litre bolt-head flask with 
a reflux condenser and a mercury-sealed stirrer. Dissolve 50*6 g. of 
commercial 2 : 4-dinitro-l-chlorobenzene in 260 ml. of rectified spirit in 
the flask, add the hydrazine solution, and reflux the mixture with stirring 
for an hour. Most of the condensation product separates during the 
first 10 minutes. Cool, filter with suction, and wash with 50 ml. of warm 
(60°) rectified spirit to remove imchanged dinitrochlorobenzene, and then 
with 50 ml. of hot water. The resulting 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine 
(30 g.) melts at 191-192° (decomp.), and is pure enough for most purposes. 
Distil off half the alcohol from the filtrate and thus obtain a less pure 
second crop (about 12 g.) : recrystallise this from n-butyl alcohol (30 ml. 
per gram). If pure 2:4-dinitrophenyihydrazine is required, recrystallise 
the total yield from n-butyl alcohol or from dioxan (10 ml. per gram): 
this melts at 200° (decomp.). 

The following alternative method of preparation is recommended. 
Dissolve 50 g. of purified 2:4-dinitrochlorobenzene (1) in 100 ml. of 
triethylene glycol (gentle warming may be necessary; alternatively, 
125 ml. of warm diethylene glycol may be used) in a 600 ml. beaker 
and cool, with mechanical stirring, in an ice bath to 15-18°. Place 
15 ml. of commercial 60-65 per cent, hydrazine solution in a small 
separatory funnel supported over the beaker. Add the hydrazine solu¬ 
tion to the stirred solution in the beaker at such a rate that the 
temperature is maintained between 15° and 20° (20-30 minutes). When 
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the exothermi^c reaction is over, digest the paste on a boiling water bath 
\vith oO ml. of niethanol for 15-20 minutes. Cool the reaction mixture, 
niter mth suction and wash with a little methanol. Drj’ at 100®. The 
yield of 2 :4-dinitropIienyIhydra'zine, m.p. 192-193® {decoinp.}, is 46 g. 
Ihe product IS pure enough for most purposes: the pure compound mav 

.« « _ 5 ^ ^ ^ li 1 or from dioxan as 

described above. 

Cognate Prep.auai ion 

preparation is another illustration of the 
mobile character of the chlorine atom in 2 : 4-dinitro-I-cliIorobenzene : 

(NOol.CeHaCI + 2 NH 3 —> (NOglsCeHaNH^ + NH,C1 

Place a mixture of 18 g. of ammonium acetate and 50 g. of commercial 

2 : ^dinitro-I-chlorobenzene (1) in a 250 ml. bolt-head flask, and fit it 
with a reflux condenser and inlet tube (at least 2 cm. diameter in order to 
prevent clogging) which terminates just above the surface of the reaction 
mixture. Half immerse the flask in an oU bath. Pass ammonia gas 
(from a cylinder) through a bubble counter, which contains a solution of 

3 g. of potassium hydroxide in 2-5 ml. of water, into the mixture. Heat 
the oil bath to 170°, and pass the ammonia gas at the rate of 3-4 bubbles 
per second for 6 hours. Allow the reaction mixture to cool, break up the 
solid cautiously with a glass rod, add 100 ml. of water, heat to boiling and 
filter while hot. Dissolve the residue in 500 ml. of boiling rectified (or 
methylated) spirit, and add water {ca. 150 ml.) until the solution becomes 
turbid ; heat until the turbidity disappears and allow the clear solution 
to cool overnight. Filter the crystals at the pump and dry in the steam 
oven. The yield is 35 g., m.p. 176-177°. To obtain a perfectly pure 
product, recrystallise again from alcohol and water ; use 20 ml. of alcohol 

per gram of sohd : 31-6 g. of pure 2 ; 4-dinitroaniline, m.p. 180°, are 
thus obtained. 

Note. 

(1) It is advisable to recrystallise the commercial dinitrochlorobenzene from 
alcohol ; m.p. 51-52.® 
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AROMATIC DIAMINES 

Compounds containing two primary amino groups attached to a benzene 
ring can be prepared by the reduction of dinitro compounds and of rutroanilines, 
usually with tin or stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid or with iron and 
very dilute hydrochloric acid. Para-diamines may also be obtained by the 
reduction of aromatic amino-azo compounds {e.g., p-aminodimethylanilme 
from methyl orange, see Section IV,78). p-Phenylenediamiiie may also be 
prepared from p-nitroacetanilide : reduction with iron and acid yields p-ammo- 
acetanilide, which may be hydrolysed to the diamine. 


Experimental details are given for o-phenylencdlamine, which is con¬ 
veniently prepared by the reduction of o-nitroaniline in alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide solution with zinc powder : 




-H 3Zn -h H«0 


NaOH 


O'Nitrottiiiline 



+ 3ZnO 


o-Fhenylenediamine 


and for w-phenylenediamine : 



m -Diuitrobenzene 


So. IICI 
(12HJ 


NH 


V/^NHa 

nj-Phenylenediamine 


IV.92. o-PHENYLENEDIAMINE 

Equip a 760 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux condenser and a liquid- 
sealed mechanical stirrer, and place in it 46 g. of o-nitroaniline, 27 ml. of 
20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 170 ml. of rectified spirit. 
Stir the mixture vigorously and heat it on a water bath to gentle boiling. 
Remove the source of heat from beneath the bath, and introduce 6 g. 
portions of zinc powder at such a rate that the solution is kept boiling (1); 
add 90 g. of zinc powder (2) in all. Reflux the mixture, with stirring, for 
1 hour ; the colour of the solution changes from deep red to nearly 
colourless. Filter the hot mixture at the pump ; return the zinc residue 
to the flask and extract it with two 100 ml. portions of hot rectified spirit. 
Combine the extracts with the filtrate, add 2 g, of sodium h 3 rposulphite 
(Na 2 S 204 ), and concentrate the solution imder reduced pressure (water 
pump) on a steam bath to a volume of 80—100 ml. ; use the apparatus 
shown in Fig. II, 37, 1. Cool the solution in a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt, collect the pale yellow crystals on a Buchner funnel, wash once 
with 10-16 ml. of ice water, and dry in a vacuum desiccator. The yield 
of crude o-phenylenediamine, m.p. 98-100®, is 33 g. This is sufficiently 
pure for most practical purposes. If a pure material is required (3), 
dissolve the crude product in 100-115 ml. of hot water containing 1 g. 
of sodium hyposulphite and add a few grams of decolourising carbon, 
filter, and cool in an ice-salt mix ture. Collect the colourless crystals 
of pure o-phenylenediamine on a Buchner funnel, wash with 10 ml. of 
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ice water, and dry in a vacuum desiccator; the yield is 28*5 g., m.p. 
100-101®. It darkens rapidly upon exposure to Light. 

Notes. 

(1) Sometimos the reaction stops suddenly ; it is then necessary to add a further 
10 ml. of 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and warm to the boilinp point : 
tills causes the reaction to continue. Occasional!}', the reduction becomes very 
vigorous : a wet towel and a bath of ice water should bo kept close at hand. 

(2) This weight of zinc powder assumes 100 per cent, purity : an equivalent 
amount of less pure material may be used (see Section IV, 83, Note 2). 

(3) The crude o-phenylenediamine may be converted into the dihydrocliloride 
and the salt purified in the following manner. Dissolve it in 60 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 40 ml. of water containing 2 g. of stannous chloride, and treat 
the hot solution with 2-3 g. of decolourising carbon. Filter, add 100 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid to the hot colourless filtrate, and cool in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. Collect the colourless crystals of the dihydrochloriile on a 
Buchner or sintered glass funnel, wash with a small volume of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and dry in a vacuum desiccator over sodium hydroxide. The yield 
is 51 g. 


IV,93. m-PHENYLENEDIAMINE 

In a 2-litre round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux condenser, 
place 25 g. of m-dinitrobenzene (Section IV,12) and 100 g. of granulated 
tin ; add 200 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 15 ml. portions 
according to the procedure described under Aniline (Section IV,34, 
Method 1). When all the acid has been introduced, complete the reduction 
by heating on a water bath for 1 hour. Dilute with 750 ml. of water, heat 
nearly to boiling, and pass hydrogen sulphide into the Uquid until all the 
tin is precipitated as the sulphide. Filter a small quantity from time to 
time and test for completeness of precipitation with hydrogen sulphide. 
Allow the precipitate to settle overnight, decant the clear hquid, and 
filter the residue with suction through two or three filter papers (1). Add 
sodium hydroxide solution to the filtrate until the latter is strongly 
alkaline, and extract several times with ether. Dry over anhydrous 
potassium carbonate or sodium hydroxide pellets, remove the ether, and 
then distil the residue : use an air condenser after all the ether has passed 
over. Collect the portion boiling between 280® and 284® : this solidifies 
on standing to crystalline m-phenylenediamine, m.p. 63®. The yield is 
13 g. 

Note. 

(1) The dihydrochloride may be obtained by evaporating the filtrate on a water 
bath until crystals appear, and then cooling in ice. The crystals are filtered at the 
pump, washed with a little concentrated hydrochloric acid, and dried in a vacuum 
desiccator over sodium hydroxide. 


21 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS DERIVED FROM 

PRIMARY AMINES 

IV.94. THIOCARBANILIDE (sj;m.-DIPHENYLTHIOUREA) 

Thiocarbamlide is prepared by heating a mixture of aniline and carbon 
disulphide in absolute ethyl alcohol : 

C.H.OH 

CSj + 2C,H6NH2-- CSCNHCsHJa + H,S 


The mechanism of the reaction is probably as follows : 


CeHeNH 


cs. 


CeHjNHC—SH 

Phoiiyldithio- 
carbamic acid 


C,H5N=C=S 

Phenyl wo-thio- 
cyanate 


+ G.H.NH, 


(CeH5NH),CS 

Thiocarbanilide 


In a I litre round-bottomed flask provided with an efficient double 
surface condenser, place 40 g. (39 ml.) of aniline, 50 g. (40 ml.) of carbon 
sulphide {CAUTION : inflammable) (1), and 60 g. (63*5 ml.) of abso¬ 
lute ethyl alcohol (2). Set up the apparatus in the fume cupboard or 
attach an absori)tion device to the top of the condenser (see Fig. //, 5, 1) 
to absorb the hydrogen sulphide which is evolved. Heat upon an 
electrically-heated water bath or upon a steam bath for 8 hours or until 
the contents of the flask solidify. When the reaction is complete, arrange 
the condenser for downward distillation (Fig. //, 13, 3), and remove the 
excess of carbon disulphide and alcohol {CAUTION: inflammable; 
there must be no flame near the receiver). Shake the residue in the flask 
with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 10) to remove any aniline 
present, filter at the pump, wash with water, and drain well. Dry in the 
steam oven. The yield of crude product, which is quite satisfactory for 
the preparation of phenyl wo-thiocyanate (Section IV,95), is 40-46 g. 
Recrystallise the crude thiocarbanilide by dissolving it, under reflux, in 
boiling rectified spirit (filter through a hot water fumiel if the solution is 
not clear), and add hot water imtil the solution just becomes cloudy and 
allow to cool. Pure jym.-diphenylthiourea separates in colourless needles, 
m.p. 164°. 

Notes. 

(1) No flames may be present in the vicinity : read Section 11,14. 

(2) The addition of powdered potassium hydroxide (about 20 per cent, of the 
weight of the carbon disulphide) reduces the refluxing period necessary to complete 
the reaction. 


IV,95. PHENYL iso-THIOCYANATE * {from Thiocarbanilide) 

Upon heating thiocarbanilide with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is 
partly converted into phenyl wo-thiocyanate : 

Cone. HCl 

C.HjNHCSNHCeHj -► C,H5N=C=S + C.HjNH, 

Phenyl iso-thiocyanate 


• Also termed phenyl mustard oil or phenyl thiocarbimide. 
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A little hydrogen sulphide is evolved in the reaction and triphenylguanidino 
is formed as a by-product, probably' in accordance with the following scheme : 


CeH^NHCSNHCgHs —t 

Carbocliphenylimide 


+ C.H.XH, 

- C6H5N^C(NHCeH5), 

'IViphonylguajiiclino 


Place 25 g. of crude thiocarbanilide (Section IV,94) and 100 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid in a 250 ml. distilling flask ; plug the 
side arm of the flask, and fit a reflux condenser into the neck (Fig. Ill, 28, 1 
but with the trap omitted). Reflux gently in the fume cupboard for 
30 minutes. Arrange the flask for distillation (compare Fig. II, 13, 1) 
and distil the mixture until the oily i)henyl wo-thiocyanate has all passed 
over ; the volume remaining in the flask wiW be 25-30 ml. Cry.stals 
of triphenylguanidine hydrochloride may appear in the distilling' flask 
during the latter part of the distillation. Dilute the distillate with an 
equal volume of w'ater, and extract the mustard oil with ether ; wash the 
extract with a little sodium carbonate solution, and dry over anhydrous 
calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate. Remove the ether using a small 
distilling flask (Fig. II, 13, 4) and then distil the residual oil. Collect the 
phenjd MO-thiocyanate at 217-220° (1). The yield is 10 g. 

To isolate the triphenylguanidine, dilute the residue in the flask with 
50 ml. of water, add 2-3 g. of decolourising carbon, warm, and filter. 
Cool the solution in ice, and filter off the hydrochloride at the pump. 
Dissolve it in the minimum volume of hot water, render the solution 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide, and allow to cool. Filter off the free 
base (triphenylguanidine), and recrystallise it from alcohol; it separates 
in colourless crystals, m.p. 144°. The yield is 3 g. 


Note, 


(1) It may also be distilled under diminished pressure ; see Section IV,96. 


IV,96. PHENYL iso-THIOCYANATE (from Aniline) 

Phenyl *>o-thiocyanate may be prepared in quantity directly from aniline. 
Aniline, carbon disulphide and concentrated aqueous ammonia react to form 
the sparingly soluble ammonium phenyldithiocarbamate ; this is decomposed 
by lead nitrate to produce phenyl i^yo-thiocyanate : 

NH,(H,0) X 

-h CS, -^ CeHjNHC—SNH, 

Ammonium phonyldithiocarbaraato 

CfiH^NHCSgNH^ + Pb(N03)2 —- C^B.^^^C=S + NH 4 NO 3 -h HNOg -f PbS 

Phonyl-t>o-thiocyanate 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a powerful mechanical stirrer 
and a separatory funnel; leave the third neck open or loosely stoppered. 
Introduce, while the flask is cooled in a fireezing mixture of ice and salt, 
90 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0-88) and 54 g. (43 ml.) 
of pure (e.g., A.R.) carbon disulphide. Stir the mixture and run in 56 g. 
(55 ml.) of pure aniline from the separatory funnel during about 20 minutes; 
stir for a further 30 minutes, and allow to stand for another 30 minutes. 
A heavy precipitate of ammonium phenyldithiocarbamate separates. 
Transfer the salt to a 5 litre round-bottomed flask by four extractions 
with 200 ml. portions of water. Add to the resulting solution, with 
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constant stirring, a solution of 200 g. of lead nitrate in 400 ml. of water ; 
lead sulphide precipitates. Steam distil the mixture into a receiver 
containing 10 ml. of ca. iV^-sulphuric acid as long as organic material 
passes over (2-3 litres of distillate). Separate the oil, dry it over 
anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and distil under 
diminished pressure. Collect the phenyl i 5 o-thiocyanate at 120- 
121°/35 mm. or at 95712 mm. The yield is 62 g. 

Cognate Prepaeation 

p-Bromophenyl /so-thiocyanate, p-BrC 6 H 4 NCS. Add 41 ml. of 
concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) slowly to a solution of 45 g. 
of p-bromoaniline (Section IV,49), 30 g. (24 ml.) of A.R. carbon disulphide 
and 40 ml. of rectified spirit (95 % C 2 H 5 OH) at 10-15® contained in a 
flask. Stopper the flask, cover it with a damp towel, and shake the 
milky suspension occasionally until a clear solution is obtained : do not 
allow the temperature to rise above 30°. Considerable heat is evolved, 
and the intermediate dithiocarbamate soon crystallises out. Allow to 
stand overnight, filter the crystals, wash with a little ether, dissolve in 
1500 ml. of water, and stir mechanically while a solution of 87 g. of lead 
nitrate in 176 ml. of water is slowly added. Continue the stirring for 
20 minutes, and isolate the p-bromophenyl iso-thiocyanate by steam 
distillation into a receiver containing 5 ml. of ca, N sulphuric acid ; if 
the substance solidifies in the condenser, stop the cooling water imtil the 
solid has melted and run into the receiver. Filter the cold solid product, 
wash with a little water, and dry in the air upon filter paper. The yield 
is 15 g., m.p. 61°. 

In this modified procedure the presence of alcohol is essential otherwise 
no {50-thiocyanate is obtained. The process may be applied to other 
substituted anilines. 

IV,97. PHENYLUREA * {Cyanate Method) 

Salts of primary aromatic amines react with solutions of alkali cyanatea to 
yield first the amine cyanate, which then undergoes molecular rearrangement 
to the arylurea, for example : 

{CsH^NHalCl+NaCNO ICeH^NHal-CNO + NaCl —. CeH^NHCONHa 

Aniiinium cyanate Phenylurea 

The monoarylurea may be prepared directly from the amine by heating it in 
aqueous solution with an equivalent quantity of alkali cyanate and excess of 
acetic acid, for example : 

CH 3 C 6 H 4 NH 2 —^ {CHaCeH^NHs} CgHgOg —^ {CHgCsH^NHa} CNO 

A toluidine 

—V CHaCflH^NHCONHa 

A tolylurea 

Method 1 (from the amine hydrochloride). Dissolve 13*0 g. of aniline 
hydrochloride in 200 ml. of water and filter, if necessary, from any 
insoluble matter into a 350 ml. beaker or conical flask. Add a solution of 
6*6 g. of pure sodium cyanate in 60 ml. of warm water. Allow to 
stand for a few hours until crj’^stallisation is complete. Filter with suction 
on a Buchner funnel, and wash with a little cold water. Dry in the steam 

• Also termed monophenylurea. 
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oven. The phenylurea is usually colourless and melts at 148^, i.e., is 
pure : the yield is 9 g. If the m.p. is somewhat low or if the product is 
slightly discoloured, dissolve it in 9-10 times its weight of boiling water, 
add cautiously 1-2 g. of decolourising carbon, and filter with the aid of a 
hot water funnel or a Buchner funnel and flask which have been preheated 
by the filtration of some boiling distilled water. Allow to cool, collect 
and drv the crystals as above. 

Method 2 (from the free amine). Dissolve 9 - 3 g, (9 1 ml.) of aniline in 
10 ml. of glacial acetic acid diluted to 100 ml. contained in a 250 ml. beaker 
or conical flask, and add with stirring or shaking a solution of 6 • 5 g. of pure 
sodium cyanate in 50 ml. of warm water. Allow to stand for 30 minutes, 
then cool in ice, and allow to stand for a further 30 minutes. Filter at the 
pump, wash with water and dry in the steam oven. The resulting 
phenylurea is generally colourless and has a m.p. of 148® {i.e., is pure) : 
the yield is 11 g. If the colour or the m.p. of the product is not quite 
satisfactory, recrystallise it from boiling w’ater (10 ml. per gram) as in 
Method 1. 

COGNA'IE PrEI’AR.\TION 

p-Tolylurea. Dissolve 10-7 g. of p-toluidine in a warm mixture of 
10 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 50 ml. of water, and then dilute with 
150 ml. of hot water. Introduce, with stirring or shaking, a solution of 
6*0 g. of pure sodium cyanate in 50 ml. of hot water. The p-tolylurea 
precipitates almost immediately. Allow to stand several hours, filter at 
the pump, wash with water, and dry in the steam oven. The yield of 
p-tol 3 durea, m.p. 180-180*5°, is 14 g. Recrystallise by dissolving the 
crude product under reflux in about 95 ml. of methylated spirit and 
adding hot water in small portions until the solution is just turbid : warm 
until the solution is clear and allow to cool; filter and dry. The resulting 
p-tolylurea melts sharply at 181®. 

p-Bromophenylurea. Proceed as for p-Tohjlurea, but use 17*2 g. of 
p-bromoaniline dissolved in a mixture of 50 ml. of glacial acetic acid 
and 100 ml. of water at 35® ; add gradually a solution of 6*5 g. of sodium 
cyanate in 50 ml. of water at 35°, The yield of crude p-bromophenylurea 
is 19 g.; m.p. 227°. Recrystallise from aqueous alcohol (240 ml. ethanol 
and 30 ml. of w'ater) ; m.p. 228°. The m.p. depends somewhat upon the 
rate of heating. 

IV,98. PHENYLUREA {Urea Method) 

Salts of primary aromatic amines react with a solution of urea to give the 
corresponding arylureas, for example : 

{CaH5NH3}Cl + NH3CONH2 -> CeHgNHCONHa + NH^Cl 

The mechanism of the reaction involves the intermediate formation of an amine 
cyanate (see previous Section) ; in aqueous solution urea behaves as an equili¬ 
brium mixture with ammonium cyanate ; 

NH2CONH, ^ NH4CNO 

Some 5 ym.-diphenylurea is also formed and the quantity increases with continued 
refluxing : 

CeHgNHCONH^ + (C.HsNHalCl 


> (CeH^NHlgCO + NH^Cl 
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The (liarvlurea is insoluble in boiling water and is therefore easily separated 
from the monoarylurca, which is readily soluble. The proportion of diarylurea 
is highest for aniline and decreases with substituted anilines. 

Dissolve 05 g. of aniline hydrochloride and 120 g. of urea in 200 ml. 
of water contained in a 1-litre round-bottomed flask ; filter the solution, 
if necessary. Add 4 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 4 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid. Fit a reflux condenser to the flask, introduce a few 
fragments of broken porcelain, and boil the mixture for 30 minutes. 
Fine white crystals {largely 5ym.-diphenylurea) appear after about 15 
minutes and gradually increase in amount as the refluxing is continued. 
Cool the flask in ice and filter with suction. Separate the mixture of 
Ijhenylurea and diphenylurea {ca. 42 g.) by boiling with 500 ml. of water 
and filter at the pump through a preheated Buchner funnel into a warm 
flask ; cool the filtrate, collect the phenylurea, drain well and dry in 
the steam oven. The phenylurea melts at 146-147° and weighs 30 g. ; 
recrystallisation from hot water raises the m.p. to 148°. The crude 
diphenylurea (residue from first recrystallisation after diying at 100°) has 
m.p. 241° and weighs 10 g.; recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid or 
ethyl acetate with the addition of a little decolourising carbon gives a 
colourless product, m.p. 242°. 

Cognate Preparations 

p-Tolylurea. Reflux a mixture of 18 g.p-toluidine hydrochloride, 30 g. 
of urea, 50 ml. of water, 1 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 1 ml. 
of glacial acetic acid contained in a 250 ml. bolt-head flask for 1 hour. 
The mixture becomes cloudy after about 10 minutes and a solid gradually 
collects at the surface of the liquid. Cool the reaction mixture in ice, 
filter with suction and wash with two 25 ml. portions of cold water. Drain 
well and dry the crude product at 120° for 2 hours ; the yield is 18 g., 
m.p. 175°. Recrystallise as follows : dissolve the solid in 125 ml.of absolute 
industrial spirit, add hot water until the solution is just turbid, warm until 
the solution is clear (filter, if necessary, through a preheated Buchner 
funnel) and allow to cool. Filter ; dry at 120°. The jdeld of p-tolylurea, 
m.p. 181°, is 12 g. Concentrate the mother liquor to about half the 
original volume, cool and filter ; a further 2 • 5 g. of p-tolylurea, m.p. 180°, 
is obtained. 

p-Methoxyphenylurea. Proceed as for Phenylurea but use 79 g. of 
p-anisidine hydrochloride in place of 65 g. of aniline hydrochloride; 
reflux the mixture for 1 hour. Cool the reaction mixture slowly to 0°, 
filter and recrystallise from boiling water. The yield of p-methoxy- 
phenylurea, m.p. 168°, is 60 g. 

p-Ethoxyphenylurea. Proceed as for Phenylurea but use 87 g. of 
p-phenetidine hydrochloride ; reflux the mixture for 45-90 minutes. The 
product commences to separate after 20-30 minutes and increases rapidly 
until the entire contents of the flask suddenly set to a solid mass : with¬ 
draw the source of heat immediately at this point. Cool to room tempera¬ 
ture, add 150 ml. of water, stir, filter with suction, and wash with cold 
water. Suspend the solid in 2 litres of boiling water, add 1 g, of decolour¬ 
ising carbon, boil for 5 minutes, and filter through a hot water funnel; 
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cool the colourless filtrate slowly to 0°, collect the solid which separates 
and dry at 100^. The yield of 7 >-ethoxyphenyhirea, m.p. 174®, is 60 g. 

IV,99. p-IODOANILINE 

This preparation illustrates the direct iodination of a primary aromatic 
amine by iodine ; the sodium bicarbonate removes the hydrogen iodide ns 
formed : 

C6H5NH2 4- Is -h NaHCOa —v p-ICgH,NH2 + Nal -f CO2 + H^O 

Aniline 7)-IodonniHno 

Into a 1-litre beaker, provided with a mechanical stirrer, place 36- 8 g. 
(36 ml.) of aniline, 50 g. of sodium bicarbonate and 350 ml. of water; 
cool to 12-15® by the addition of a little crushed ice. Stir the mixture, 
and introduce 85 g. of powdered, resublimed iodine in portions of 5-6 g. 
at intervals of 2-3 minutes so that all the iodine is added during 30 minutes. 
Continue stirring for 20-30 minutes, by which time the colour of the free 
iodine in the solution has practically disappeared and the reaction is 
complete. Filter the crude p-iodoaniline with suction on a Buchner 
funnel, drain as completely as possible, and dry it in the air. Save the 
filtrate for the recovery of the iodine (1). Place the crude product in a 
750 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux double surface condenser 
add 325 ml. of light petroleum, b.p. 60-80*^, and heat in a water bath main¬ 
tained at 75-80®. Shake the flask frequently and after about 15 minutes, 
slowly decant the clear hot solution into a beaker set in a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt, and stir constantly. The p-iodoaniline crystallises almost 
immediately in almost colourless needles ; filter and dry the crystals in 
the air. Return the filtrate to the flask for use in a second extraction as 
before (2). The yield of p-iodoaniline, m.p. 62-63®, is 60 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Tlie iodine may be recovered from the aqueous filtrate, containing sodium 
iodide, in the following manner. Add 33 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and a 
solution of 65 g. of .sodium dichroraato in 65 ml. of water. Allow the iodine to 
settle, wasli it tliree times by decantation, filter, and allow to dry on a clock glass. 
The weight of crude iodine is about 50 g. 

(2) Two extractions usually .suffice, but if much organic matorial remains, a third 
extraction should be made. If the p-iodoaniline from the second and third ex* 
tractions is coloured, it should be refluxed for a short period in light petroleum 
solution with a little decolourising carbon and filtered tlirough a hot water fimnel 
{CAUTION : inflammable). 

Cognate Preparation 

5-IODO-2-AMINOTOLUENE 

A good yield of 5-iodo-2-amiriotoluene may be obtained by intimately 
mixing o-toluidine hydrochloride, iodine and calcium carbonate, and then 
adding water to the mixture. The Uberated hydriodic acid reacts at once with 
the calcium carbonate and the hydriodide of the base is not formed. 



o-Toluidine hydrochloride 6-Iodo-2-arainotoluene 
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Triturate 20 g. of dry o-toluidine hydrochloride and 35-5 g. of powdered 
iodine in a mortar and then grind in 17-5 g. of precipitated calcium 
carbonate. Transfer the mixture to a conical flask, and add 100 ml. of 
distilled water with vigorous shaking of the flask. Allow the mixture to 
stand for 45 minutes with occasional agitation, then heat gradually to 
00-70® for 5 minutes, and cool. Transfer the contents of the flask to a 
separatory funnel, extract the base with three 80 ml. portions of ether, 
dry the extract with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, 
and remove the excess of solvent. The crude 5-iodo-2-aminotoluene 
separates in dark crystals. The yield is 32 g. Recrystallise from 50 per 
cent, alcohol; nearly white crystals, m.p. 87®, are obtained. 

IV.IOO. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

AROMATIC AMINES 

Those reactions which are common to both aliphatic and aromatic 
amines and have been described under Aliphatic Amines (Section 111,123) 
will not be repeated in this Section except where differences in experi¬ 
mental technique occur. 

PBIMARY AMINES 

(i) Carbylamine test. See Section III,123,(iii). The following alter¬ 
native technique may be employed. Add 1 drop of the liquid (or 0-02 g. 
of the solid) amine to 2 ml. of alcohol. Place 1 drop of the resulting 
ca. 1 per cent, solution in a small test-tube with 1 drop of chloroform 
and 4 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution ; heat the solution 
gently. The unpleasant odour of an wo-cyanide will be apparent with a 
primary amine. 

(ii) 5-NitrosaIicylaldehyde reagent test. A positive result is obtained 
in 2-3 minutes. 

(iii) Reaction with nitrous acid and the formation of an azo dye. 
Dissolve 1-0 ml. (1-0 g.) of aniline (or the equivalent quantity of any 
other amine) in 3 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 5 ml. of water, 
and cool the solution to 0-5®. Add a cold solution of 1*0 g. of sodium 
nitrite in 6 ml. of water slowly (preferably by means of a dropper) and 
with stirring until, after standing for 3—4 minutes, an immediate positive 
test for nitrous acid is obtained. Remove 1 drop of the solution, dilute 
with 4-5 drops of water, and apply to potassium iodide - starch paper; 
an immediate blue colouration should be obtained. Divide the resulting 
diazonium solution into two parts. To one portion add a cold solution of 
0-4 g. of p-naphthol in 4 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. A 
coloured (e.gr., orange-red) dye is formed; this may be filtered off and 
recrystallised from water, alcohol or acetic acid (for an explanation of 
the reaction involved, see Section IV,76). Warm the other half of the 

solution : nitrogen is evolved and a phenol is produced (see Section IV,69); 
note the odour. 

Primary aromatic diamines cannot be diazotised (tetrazotised) and 
coupled normally. Thus o-phenylenediamine yields a triazole derivative 
and wi-phenylenediamine gives an azo dye (Bismarck brown) by self¬ 
coupling. 
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SECONDARY AMINES 

(iv) Carbylamine test. This is negative if the secondary amine is 
free from primary aromatic amine. 

(v) Reaction with nitrous acid. Nitrosamines are formed (compare 
Section IV,40) ; these are usually yellow oils or low m.p. solids, and 
give the Liebennann nitroso reaction. The latter reaction consists in 
warming the nitrosamine with phenol and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The &ul[)huric acid liberates nitrous acid from the nitrosamine, the 
nitrous acid reacts with the phenol to form 7 ?-nitrosophenol, which then 
combines with another molecule of phenol to give a red indoplienol. In 
alkaline solution the red indoplienol yields a blue indophenol anion : 


H.so. c.n.OH 

R^NNO HONO 1 > 


c.H.on 


> H 0 - k ^^ N =<^^=0 

Indophenol (red) 


NaOH 


p-Nitrosophenol 

O— 

Indoplienol anion (blue) 


Dissolve 1 g. of the secondary amine in 3-6 ml. of dilute hydrochloric 
acid or of alcohol (in the latter case, add 1 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid). Cool to about 5® and add 4-5 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
nitrite solution, and allow to stand for 5 minutes. Add 10 ml. of water, 
transfer to a small separatory funnel and extract the oil with about 
20 ml. of ether. Wash the ethereal extract successively with water, 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution and water. Remove the ether on a 
previously warmed water bath : no flames should be present in the 
vicinity. Apply Liebermann’s nitroso reaction to the residual oil or solid 
thus. Place 1 drop or 0'01-0'02 g. of the nitroso compound in a dry 
test-tube, add 0 05 g. of phenol and warm together for 20 seconds ; cool, 
and add 1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. An intense green (or 
greenish-blue) colouration will be developed, which changes to pale red 
upon pouring into 30-50 ml. of cold water ; the colour becomes deep blue 
or green upon adding excess of sodium hydroxide solution. 


TERTIARY AMINES 

(vi) Carbylamine test. This is negative for pure tertiary amines. 

(vii) Reaction with nitrous acid. The diaikyl-anilines yield green 
solid j?-nitroso compounds (compare Section IV,42). Thus dimethyl- 
aniline reacts with nitrous acid to yield ^-nitrosodimethylaniline : 

+ HONO — (CH3)3N—<^^NO + H^O 

Dissolve DO g. of dimethylaniline in 10 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 1), cool to 0-5°, and slowly add, with stirring, a solution of 0*70 g. 
of sodium nitrite in 4 ml. of water. After 20-30 minutes, filter off the 
precipitated yellow hydrochloride,* and wash it with a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Dissolve the precipitate in the minim um volume 

* The hydrochloride may not eoparate with other dialkylanilines. Add a slight excess 
of sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide to the solution, extract the free base with 
ether, etc. 

21 * 
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of water, add a solution of sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide to 
decompose the hydrochloride {i.e. until alkaline), and extract the free base 
with ether. Evaporate the ether, and recrystallise the residual green 
crystals of p-nitrosodimethylaniline from light petroleum (b.p. 60-80®) 
or from benzene. The pure compound has m.p. 85®. 

The p-nitroso compounds do not give Liebermann’s nitroso reaction. 

(viii) Separation of primary, secondary and tertiary amines 
(Hinsberg’s method). When a mixture of primaiy, secondary and 
tertiary amines is shaken with benzenesulphonyl chloride in the presence 
of dilute sodium hydroxide solution, the following reactions occur :— 

NaOH _ 

primary amine : CgH^SOaCl + HgNR -► C 6 H 5 S 02 N(Na)R 

(water-soluble) 

-> CeHgSOaNHR 

(water-insoluble) 

NaOH 

secondary amine : C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI -|- HNR'R" -*■ C 6 H 5 S 02 NR'R'' 

(insoluble in alkali) 

tertiary amine : does not react, and may be removed by steam distillation 

or solvent extraction. 

The benzenesulphonyl derivatives are crystalline soUds and may be 
filtered off. They may be identified and separated from one another by 
taking advantage of the fact that the derivative from the primary amine 
is soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide solution (since it contains a hydrogen 
atom attached to nitrogen and activated by the strongly unsaturated 
sulphonyl group) whilst the derivative of the secondary amine is insoluble 
in dilute alkaU (since it contains no corresponding hydrogen atom) : 

CeH^SOaNHR + NaOH —^ C8H5S02N(Na)R (soluble) 

Upon acidifying the solution of the sodium derivative with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the corresponding sulphonamide CeHjSOaNHR is precipi¬ 
tated. By boiling the sulphonamides with 10-12 times the weight of 
25 per cent, hydrochloric acid or, better, with 80 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
rendering alkaUne with sodium hydroxide and extracting -with ether, the 
original primary and/or secondary amines may be recovered : 

CfiHsSOgNHR -h H 2 O + HCl —^ CgH^SOaH -f (RNHalCU 
CeHgSOaNR'R" + H 2 O -h HCl —> + {R'R'NHj}Cl 

Certain primary amines yield disulphonyl derivatives, which are in¬ 
soluble in alkali and therefore may be confused with the monosulphonyl 
derivatives of secondary amines. 

— 2Ha 

RNH 2 -f- 2 C 6 H 5 SO 2 CI -. RN(S02C8H5)2 

These may be hydrolysed to the monosulphonyl derivatives by boiling 
for 30 minutes with a 6 per cent, solution of sodium ethoxide in ethyl 
alcohol: 

RN(S02C8Hs) 2 -1- NaOC2H6 —v RNCNalSOjCaHs -|- CgHgOSOaC^Hfi 
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There are complications in applj-mg the Hinsberg test to certain amines con* 
taininc hydroxyl, nitro and carboxyl groups, e.g., p-N-methylamlnobenzoic acid 
{^^3_I'*I'IC8H4C00H (1 : 4)} may behave in this test as a primary amine (soluble in 
alkali) so that it is essential to consider the properties of the original compound in 
conjunction witli the results of the test. 

p-Toluenesulphonyl chloride ma 3 '' replace benzenesulphoiivl chloride. 

The following experimental details will illustrate how the Hinsberg 
separation of amines may be carried out in practice. 

Method 1. Treat 2 -0 g. of the mixture of amines with 40 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium hj^droxide solution and add 4 g. (3 ml.) of benzenesulphonyl 
chloride (or 4 g. of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride) in small portions. Warm 
on a water bath to complete the reaction. Acidify the alkaline solution 
with dilute hydrochloric acid when the sulphonamides of the primary 
and secondary amines are precipitated. Filter off the solid and wash it 
with a little cold water ; the tertiary amine will be present in the filtrate. 
To convert any disulphonamide that may have been formed from the 
primary amine into the sulphonamide, boil the solid under reflux with 
2 • 0 g. of sodium dissolved in 40 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol for 30 minutes. 
Dilute with a little water and distil off the alcohol : filter off the precipitate 
of the sulphonamide of the secondary amine. Acidify the filtrate with 
dilute hydrochloric acid to precipitate the derivative of the primary 
amine. Recrystallise the respective derivatives from alcohol or from 
dilute alcohol, and identify them inter alia by a determination of 
the m.p. 

Method 2. Place a 3 • 0 g. sample of the mixture of amines in a flask, add 
6 g. (4-5 ml.) of benzenesulphonyl chloride (or 6 g. of ^-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride) and 100 ml. of a 5 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide. 
Stopper the flask and shake vigorously until the odour of the acid chloride 
has disappeared : open the flask occasionally to release the pressure 
developed by the heat of the reaction. Allow the mixture to cool, and 
dissolve any insoluble material in 66-75 ml, of ether. If a solid insoluble 
in both the aqueous and ether layer appears at this point (it is probably 
the sparingly soluble salt of a primary amine, e.g., a long chain compound 
of the type CeHs(CH 2 )„NH 2 ), add 25 ml. of water and shake ; if it does 
not dissolve, filter it off. Separate the ether and aqueous layers. The 
ether layer w'ill contain the unchanged tertiary amine and the sulphon¬ 
amide of the secondary amine. Acidify the aUcaline aqueous layer with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, filter off the sulphonamide of the primary amine, 
and recrystallise it from dilute alcohol. Extract the ether layer with 
sufficient 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid to remove all the tertiary amine 
present. Evaporate the ether to obtain the sulphonamide of the secondary 
amine : recrystallise it from alcohol or dilute alcohol. Finally, render 
the hydrochloric acid extract alkaline by the addition of dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, and isolate the tertiary amine. 

The above reactions will serve to place an amine into its class— 
primary, secondary or tertiary. For complete characterisation, a crys¬ 
talline derivative should be prepared. A large number of derivatives of 
amines are available : the following will be found useful. 
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Crystalline Derivatives of Primary and Secondary Amines 

1. Acetyl derivatives. Primary and secondary amines are best 
acetylated with acetic anhydride : 

RNHg + {CH3C0)20 —^ CH3CONHR -f CH3COOH 
R'R'NH + (CH3CO)aO —^ CHaCONR'R'' + CH3COOH 

Acetyl chloride is not so satisfactory since an equivalent quantity of 
the amine hydrochloride is simultaneously produced : 

2RNH2 -H CH3COCI —^ CH3CONHR + {RNH3}C1 

Reflux gently in a test-tube under a short air condenser 1 g. of the 
base with 2 • 5 mols {or 3 • 0 g. (3 ■ 0 ml.) if the molecular weight is unknown} 
of redistilled acetic anhydride for 10-15 minutes. Cool the reaction 
mixture and pour it into 20 ml. of cold water {CAUTION). Boil to de¬ 
compose the excess of acetic anhydride. When cold, filter the residual 
insoluble acetyl derivative and wash it with a little cold water. Recrystal- 
Use from water or from dilute alcohol. 

Certain ortho substituted derivatives of aromatic amines are difficult to acetylate 
under the above conditions owing to steric hindrance. The process is facilitated 
by the addition of a few drops of concentrated sulplmric acid (compare Section 
IV,47), which acts as a catalyst, and the use of a large excess of acetic anhydride. 

Excellent results may be obtained by conducting the acetylation in aqueous 
solution (c/. Section IV,45). Dissolve 0*5 g. of the amine in 2N hydrochloric 
acid, and add a little crushed ice. Introduce a solution of 5 g. of hydrated 
sodium acetate in 25 ml. of water, followed by 5 ml. of acetic anhydride. Shake 
the mixture in the cold until the smell of acetic anhydride disappears. Ck)llect 
the solid acetyl derivative, and recrystallise it from water or dilute alcohol. 

2. Benzoyl derivatives. Both primary and secondary amines form 
benzoyl derivatives under the conditions of the Schotten-Baumann 
reaction (see Section IV,52 and preceding discussion). 

Suspend 1 g. (or 1 ml.) of the substance in 20 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution * in a well-corked boiling tube or small conical flask, 
and add 2 ml. of redistilled benzoyl chloride, ca. 0*6 ml. at a time, with 
constant shaking, and cooling in water (if necessary). Shake vigorously 
for 5-10 minutes until the odour of the benzoyl chloride has disappeared. 
Make sure that the mixture has an alkaline reaction. Filter ofiF the soUd 
benzoyl derivative, wash it with a little cold water, and recrystallise it 
from alcohol or dilute alcohol. 

If the benzoyl derivative is soluble in alkali, precipitate it together with the 
benzoic acid derived from the reagent by the addition of hydrochloric acid : filter 
and extract the product with cold ether or light petroleum (b.p. 40-60®) to remove 
the benzoic acid. 

The following alternative procedure is sometimes useful. Heat the 
amine with the theoretical quantity of benzoyl chloride (if the molecular 
weight is unknown, use an equal weight of benzoyl chloride in the pre¬ 
liminary experiment) to 100® for 20-30 minutes. Allow to cool, add 
excess of 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and shake, if necessary, 

• Potassium hydroxide solution gives a slightly better yield of the benzoyl derivative. 
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until the odour of benzoyl chloride has disappeared. Filter off the pre¬ 
cipitate, wash it with cold w’ater, and recrystallise it from alcohol or 
dilute alcohol. 

3. Benzenesulphonyl or p-toluenesulphonyl derivatives. The 
Hinsberg procedure for the separation of primary, secondary and tertiary 
amines is given under (viii) above, and this metliod may be used. The 
following experimental details may, however, be found useful for the 
preparation of derivatives of primary and secondary amines. 

Treat 1 g. (I ml.) of the amine wnth 4 mols of 10 per cent, sodium or 
potassium hydroxide solution (say, 20 ml.), and add 1-5 mols (or 3 g. if 
the molecular weight is unknown) of benzenesulphonyl or p-toluene¬ 
sulphonyl chloride in small portions with constant shaking. To remove 
the excess of acid chloride, either shake vigorously or warm gently. 
Acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid and filter off the sulphonamide. 
Recrystallise it from alcohol or dilute alcohol. 

If the presence of a disulphonyl derivative from a primary amino is suspected 
{e.g., formation of a precipitate in alkaline solution even after dilution), roQux the 
precipitate, obtaine<i after acidifying, with a solution of 1 g. of sodium in 20 ml. 
of rectified spirit for 15 minutes. Evaporate the alcohol, dilute with water, and 
filter if necessary ; acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid. Collect the sulphonyl 
derivative and recrystallise it from alcohol or dilute alcohol. 

It is generally more convenient to employ the solid p-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride (m.p. 69°) rather than the liquid benzenesulphonyl chloride. More¬ 
over, the benzenesulphonamides of certain secondary amines are oils or low 
melting point solids that may be difficult to crystallise : the p-toluenesulphon- 
amides usually have higher melting points and are more satisfactory as deriva¬ 
tives. Technical ^-toluenesulphonyl chloride may be purified by dissolving 
it in benzene and precipitating with light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°). 

Feebly basic amines, e.g., the nitroanilines, generally react so slowly 
with benzenesulphonyl chloride that most of the acid chloride is hydrolysed 
by the aqueous alkali before a reasonable yield of the sulphonamide is 
produced ; indeed, o-nitroaniline gives little or no sulphonamide under 
the conditions of the Hinsberg test. Excellent results are obtained by 
carrying out the reaction in pyridine solution ; 

o-NOgCcH.NHa + -h C 5 H 5 N 

—> o-NOgCeH^NHSOaCeHs -}- CsH^N.HCl 

Reflux a mixture of 1 g. (1 ml.) of the amine, 2-3 g. of benzenesulphonyl 
chloride and 6 ml. of pyridine for 30 minutes. Pour the reaction mixture 
into 10 ml. of cold water and stir until the product crystallises. Filter 
off the solid and recrystallise it from alcohol or dilute alcohol. 

Most amines react so rapidly in pyridine solution that the reaction is 
usually complete after refluxing for 10-15 minutes. 

4. Benzal derivatives. Primary aromatic amines generally condense 
directly with benzaldehyde to form benzal derivatives (Schiff’s bases or 
dulls) * 

RNHa + OCHCsHg —v RN=CHCeH5 -b H^O 

These are often crystalline and therefore useful for the characterisation of 
primary amines. Diamines may, of course, yield di-benzal derivatives. 
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Heat the amine with one or two mols of redistilled benzaldehyde 
(according as to whether the base is a monamine or diamine) to 100° for 
10 minutes ; if the molecular weight is unknown, use 1 g. of the base and 
1 or 2 g. of benzaldehyde. Sometimes a solvent, such as alcohol (5 ml.) 
or acetic acid, may be used. Recrystallise from alcohol, dilute alcohol or 
benzene. 

5. Picrates. Experimental details will be found under Aliphatic 
Amines, Section 111,123, 3. 

6. 2 :4-Dinitrophenyl derivatives. Tlie halogen atom in 2 : 4-di- 
nitroclilorobenzene is reactive and coloured crystalline compounds (usually 
yellow or red) are formed with primary and with secondary amines; 



+ RNHg 


NHR 



+ HCl 


Dissolve 1 • 0 g. (or 1 • 0 ml.) of the amine and 1 • 0 g. of 2 : 4-dinitrochloro- 
benzeno in 5-10 ml. of ethanol, add a slight excess of anhydrous potassium 
carbonate or of powdered fused sodium acetate, reflux the mixture on a 
water bath for 20-30 minutes, and then pour into water. Wash the 
precipitated solid with dilute sodium carbonate solution, followed by 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Recrystallise from ethanol, dilute alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid. 


Note. Dinitrochlorobenzene must be handled with care : it is a skin 
irritant. If it touches the skin, wash it off immediately with methylated spirit. 

7. Derivatives with 3-nitrophthalic anhydride. 3-Nitrophthalic 
anhydride reacts with primary and secondary amines to yield nitro- 
phthalainic acids; it does not react wdth tertiary amines. The phthalamic 
acid derived from a primary amine undergoes dehydration when heated to 
145° to give a neutral A^-substituted 3-nitrophthalimide. The phthalamic 
acid from a secondary amine is stable to heat and is, of course, soluble in 
alkali. The reagent therefore provides a method for distinguishing and 
separating a mixture of primary and secondary amines. 








COOH 


CONHR 


NO, 


n 




COOH 



CONR 


NO 



Heat 0 • 5 g. (or 0 • 5 ml.) of the amine with 0 • 5 g. of pure 3-nitrophthalic 
anhydride (Section VII,19) in an oil bath at 145-150° for 10-20 minutes. 
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pour the reaction mixture into a small mortar or Pyrex dish, and allow it to 
solidify. Recrystallise from alcohol, aqueous alcohol or alcolxol-acetone. 

8. Formyl derivatives. Formic acid condenses with primary and 
secondary amines to yield formyl derivatives : 

ArNHR 4- HCOOH —^ ArN(CHO)R + HoO (R = H, alkyl, etc.) 

With o-phenylenediamine, benziminoazole is formed : 




+ HCOOH 


'v'XnX 


CH 


Reflux 0*5 g. of the amine with 5 ml. of 90 per cent, formic acid 
(CAUTION in handling) for 10 minutes, and dilute the hot solution with 
10 ml. of cold water. Cool in ice and, in some cases, saturate with salt 
if the derivative does not separate immediately. Filter, wash with cold 
water, and recrystallise from water, alcohol or light petroleum (b.p. 
60-80°). 

9. Phenylthioureas. Experimental details are given under Aliphatic 
AmineSy Section 111,123, 2. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of selected primary 
and secondary aromatic amines are given in Tables IV,100A and IV,1 OOB 
respectively. 
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Crystalline Derivatives of Tertiary Aromatic Amines 

r. Picrates. Experimental details are given imder Aliphatic Amines, 
Section 111,123, 3. 

2'. Methiodides. Methyl iodide reacts with tertiary amines to form 
the crystalline quaternary ammonium iodide (methiodide) : 

RR'R'N + CH 3 I —(RR'R'NCHal+I" 

Allow a mixture of 0*5 g. of the tertiary amine and 0*6 ml. of colour¬ 
less methyl iodide * to stand for 5 minutes. If reaction has not occurred, 
warm under reflux for 6 minutes on a water bath and then cool in ice 
water. The mixture will generally set solid : if it does not, “ scratch ** 
the sides of the tube with a glass rod. Recrystallise the solid product 
from absolute alcohol, ethyl acetate, acetone, glacial acetic acid or alcohol- 
ether. 

Alternatively, dissolve 0*5 g. of the tertiary amine and 0*5 ml. of 
methyl iodide in 5 ml. of dry ether or benzene, and allow the mixture to 
stand for several hours. The methiodide precipitates, usually in a fairly 
pure state. Filter, wash with a little of the solvent, and recrystallise as 
above. 

The ethiodide is prepared similarly, using ethyl iodide. 

3’. Metho-p-toluenesulphonate. Methyl p-toluenesulphonate com¬ 
bines with many tertiary amines to yield crystalline derivates : 

RR'R^N + p-CHaCeH.SOgCHa —^ {RR'R'NCHal+lp-CHaCeH^SOa}' 

Dissolve 2-3 g. of methyl p-toluenesulphonate in 10 ml. of dry benzene, 
add 1 g. of the amine, and boil the mixture for 20-30 minutes. Cool, and 
filter the precipitated quaternary salt. Recrystallise by dissolving the 
solid in the minimum volume of boiling ethyl alcohol and then adding 
ethyl acetate until crystallisation commences. Filter the cold mixture, 
dry rapidly on a porous plate, and determine the m.p. immediately. 

The benzyl chloride quaternary salts {RR'R"NC 6 HgCH 2 }‘^Cl“ are 
prepared similarly; 3 g. of redistilled benzyl chloride replaces the methyl 
p-toluenesulphonate. 

4'. p-Nitroso Derivatives. Aromatic tertiary amines, such as 
dimethylaniline, react with nitrous acid to yield crystalline p-nitroso 
compounds. For further details, see (vii) above. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of tertiary amines, 
both aliphatic and aromatic, are collected in Table IV,100G. 

• Keep a coil of copper wire (prepared by winding copper wire round a glass tube) or a 
little silver powder in the bottle, which should be of brown or amber glass i the methyl 
iodide will remain colourless indefinitely. Ethyl iodide may sometimes give more satis* 
factory results. 
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PHENOLS 


Phenols may be prepared in the laboratory :— 

1 , By hydrolysis of a diazonium salt, for example 

H,so„ 


CeH.NH 


C«H.N,+OSO,H 


NaNO, 


60* 


CeHfiOH + Nj -h H2SO4 


(see Section IV,69). 

2. By alkali fusion of a sulphonate, for example : 


SOsNa 



CH 3 

Na jS'toluenesulphonato 


NaOH + KOH; 



OH 



p-Cresol 



Na naphthalene-)3*8ulphonato 


KOH; 




/?>Naphthol 


3. By the rearrangement of an ester of a phenol in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (Fries reaction), phenolic ketones are produced : 



The ester and catal^ st are usually employed in equimolecular amounts. With 
R = C 2 H 5 (phenyl propionate), the products are o- and p-propiophenol; with 
R = CH 3 {phenyl acetate), o- and p-hydroxyacetophenone are formed. 
The nature of the product is influenced by the structure of the ester, by the 
temperature, the solvent and the amount of aluminium chloride used : generally, 
low reaction temperatures favour the formation of p-hydroxy ketones. It is 
usually possible to separate the two hydroxy ketones by fractional distillation 
under diminished pressure through an efficient fractionating column or by steam 
distillation ; the ortho compounds, being chelated, are more volatile in steam. 
It may be mentioned that Clemmensen reduction (compare Section IV,6) of 
the hydroxy ketones affords an exclient route to the substituted phenols. 

2 : 5-Dlhydroxyacetophenone (II) can be prepared in good yield by heating 
hydroquinone diacetate (I) in the presence of 3*3 mols of aluminium chloride, 
Hydroquinone cannot be acylated by the Friedel-Crafts method. 

OCOCH, 

6 

OCOCHg 



The mechanism of the Fries reaction is not known with certainty. One 
mechanism regards it as a true intramolecular rearrangement in which the 
acyl group migrates directly from the oxygen atom to the carbon atoms of 
the ring. Another scheme postulates that the ester is cleaved by the reagent 
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the corresponding phenol complex and acid chloride and the latter 
the normal Fnedel-Crafts manner 


recombines 


CsHs. OCOR + AlCi, -> CsHs. OAICI^ + RCOCi -> 

o- and p-RCO.CgH^.OAlCI^ -o- and p-RCO.CeH^.OH 

Crystalline derivatives suitable for identification and characterisation are 
dealt with in Section JV,114, but the preparation of the following, largely 
liquid, derivatives .nil be described in the following Sections. When phenols 
are dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide solution and shaken with acetic 
anhydride, they undergo rapid and almost quantitative acetylation if the tem¬ 
perature IS kept low throughout the reaction. This is because phenols form 
readily soluble sodium denvatives, which react with acetic anhydride before 
the latter undergoes appreciable hydrolysis, for example : 

CH3COOCOCH3 -h NaOCfiHg —. CH3COOC6H5 + CHgCOONa 

Phenyl acetate 

CH3COOCOCH3 + NaOC,„H,P —. CHjCOOC.cH/ + CHjCOONa 

/5-Naphthyl acetate 

Salicylic acid, however, cannot be acetylated under these conditions. 


Methyl and ethyl ethers of phenols are most conveniently prepared by 
alkylation with dimethyl sulphate and diethyl sulphate respectively in weakly 
alkaline solution, for example : ^ 


C,H,OH + NaOH + (GHjI^SO. —> CeHjOCH, + NaCHaSO, + H^O 

Phenol Anisol© 

C,„H,POH + NaOH + (CHjIjSO, —. CioHjPoCH, + NaCH^SO, + H^O 

^-Naphthol ^-Naphthyl raethyl ether 

CeHjOH + NaOH + (C,H,),SO. — CeH^OC^H, + NaC^H^SO, + H^O 

Phenetole 


Higher alkyl ethers are prepared by treating the sodium derivative of the 
phenol (made by adding the phenol to a solution of sodium ethoxide in ethyl 
alcohol) with the alkyl iodide or bromide (Williamson synthesis), for example : 

CeH^ONa -f- C.H.*! —. CeH^OC^H,* + Nal 

n-Butyl iodide Phenyl n-butyl ether 


The preparation of the sodium derivative of the phenol may be avoided by heating 
the phenol and alkyl halide in the presence of potassium carbonate and acetone, 
for example: 

+ C 4 H 9 “Br + K 2 CO 3 

o-Nitrophenol o-n-Butoxynitrobenzone 


y\/OC,H,“ 

|T + KBr + KHCO, 



Phenol may be nitrated with dilute nitric acid to yield a mixture of o- and 
p-nitrophenols; the 3 deld of p-nitrophenol is increased if a mixture of sodium 
nitrate and dilute sulphuric acid is employed. Upon steam distilling the 
mixture, the ortho isomer passes over in a substantially pure form ; the para 
isomer remains in the distillation flask, and can be readily isolated by 
extraction with hot 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid. The preparation of m- 
nitrophenol from m-nitroaniline by means of the diazo reaction is described in 
Section IV,70. 
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2:4-Dinitrophenol may be readily prepared by taking advantage of the great 
reactivity of the chlorine atom in 2 : 4 -dinitro-l-chlorobenzene : 


Cl 

ONa 

1 

OH 

Na.CO, aq. 

A/NO, 


y 

Y 

Y 

NO. 

NO, 

NO 2 

2 : 4-Dinitrochlorobonzene 


2 ; 4-Dinitrophenol 


Picric acid, the 2:4: 6 -trinitro derivative of phenol, cannot be prepared 
in good jdeld by the action of nitric acid upon phenol since much of the latter 
is destroyed by oxidation and resinous products are also formed. It is more 
convenient to heat the phenol with concentrated sulphuric acid whereby a 
mixture of o- and p-phenolsulphonic acids is obtained ; upon treatment of 
the mixture with concentrated nitric acid, nitration occurs at the two positions 
meta to the —SO 3 H group in each compound, and finally, since sulphonation is 
reversible, the acid groups are replaced by a third nitro group yielding picric 
acid in both cases : 


OH OH OH OH 



Picric acid 


The mono-bromination of phenol at low temperatures in carbon disulphide 
or carbon tetrachloride solution results in almost exclusive para substitution : 

CgHjOH + Brg —. p-BrCeH^OH + HBr 

p-Bromophenol 

o-Bromophenol is conveniently prepared by first sulphonating vith excess of 
concentrated sulphuric acid to 3 deld phenol -2 :4-disulphonic acid, neutralising 
with sodium hydroxide, heating the solution of the sodium salt with 1 mol of 
bromine, and then eliminating the sulphonate groups with dilute sulphuric 
acid at 200 ° : 


OH OH OH OH 



SO.,H SO,H 


PhenoI-2 : 4-di3ulphonic acid o-BroraophenoI 

p-Iodophenol is readily obtained by diazotising p-aminophenol, and adding 
potassium iodide solution and a little copper bronze : 


OH 



NH, 

p-Aminophenol 


OH OH 



p-Iodophenol 
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IV401. p-CRESOL 

Support a 250 ml. nickel or copper (better silver-plated copper) or iron 
crucible or beaker in a large circular hole in a sheet of asbestos board 
or uralite resting upon a tripod, and place in it 100 g. of sodium hydroxide 
pellets or sticks and 40 g. of potassium hj'droxide pellets or sticks (1). 
Prepare a case of nickel or copper to surround the thermometer for 
about two-thirds of its length ; this may be done either bv cutting a 
suitable length of nickel or copper tube already closed at one end, or by 
hammering down the end of an open tube and folding over the flat part 
in a vice. Fit a large cork at the top of the tube ; this will serve for 
handling the tube containing the thermometer when used for sthring 
the fused alkali. Since some spattering of the molten alkali cannot 
generally be avoided, the student should wear gloves, a well-fitting labora¬ 
tory coat and, if possible, goggles (2). Heat the crucible, with stirring, 
until the alkali melts ; then allow the temperature to fall to 230°, and 
stir in 15 g. of sodium p-toluenesulphonate (Section IV,30). Raise the 
temperature slowly so that it is about 270° in about 30 minutes. During 
this period add slowly 45 g. of sodium p-toluenesulphonate ; it is best to 
make the additions whenever the melt becomes sufficiently thin to stir 
in the solid. Now raise the temperature to about 300° with occasional 
stiiTing : at this point there is a layer of froth on the surface of the 
melt. Stir the froth in, whilst raising the temperature slowly. At 
about 330°, the foaming (which has previously been considerable) sud¬ 
denly disappears, the melt becomes dark and hydrogen is evolved. 
The mixture is now thin and of uniform consistency: do not allow it to 
solidify, but pour it at once into a shallow iron tray, and allow to cool. 

Dissolve the solid in 700 ml. of water in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
and add a solution of 88 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in about 200 ml. 
of water until the liquid has a distinct odour of sulphur dioxide ; sufficient 
heat will be liberated in the neutralisation to cause the solution to boil. 
Immediately steam distil the liquid (Fig. //, 40y 1 ; it is better to use the 
apparatus shown in Fig. //, 41y 3) until a sample of the distillate gives 
only a slight precipitate with bromine water. About 700 ml. of distillate 
should be collected. Saturate the steam distillate with salt, extract the 
oil with ether, dry the extract with a little anhydrous magnesium or 
calcium sulphate, distil off the ether (compare Fig. //, 72, 4, but with a 
50 ml. Claisen flask replacing the distilling flask) and distil the residue 
under diminished pressure. Collect the ^?-cresol at 95-96°/15 mm.; the 
colourless hquid solidifies to a white crystalline solid, m.p. 31°. The 
yield is 24 g. 

Notes. 

(1) No cresol is obtained if sodium hydroxide alone is used, presumably because 
the fused sodium hydroxide has no solvent action upon the sodium p-toluene- 
sulphonate. Potassium hydroxide alone gives excellent results, as do also mixtures 
of sodium and potassium hydroxide containing not less than 28 per cent, of potassium 
hydroxide. The experimental details utilise the minimum amount of potassium 
hydroxide for the sake of economy. 

(2) It is recommended that the preparation be conducted in the fume cupboard 
(hood) with the window protecting the face. 
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IV.I02. p-NAPHTHOL 

The apparatus required is similar to that detailed under ^-Cresol 
(preceding Section). Place 120 g. of potassium hydroxide sticks or 
pellets (1) together with 5 ml. of water in the 250 ml. nickel crucible, and 
heat until it melts. When the temperature reaches about 250°, remove 
the flame, and quickly add with stirring 50 g. of finely-powdered sodium 
naphthalene-p-sulphonate (Section IV,31). Replace the flame, stir the 
stiff pasty mass, and continue the heating so that the temperature rises 
to 300° in 5-10 minutes. Stir the mixture continuously ; there is some 
frothing at first and at about 300° the mass suddenly becomes a clear, 
mobile, brown oil of the potassium salt of p-naphthol floating on a pasty 
mass of all^ali. Raise the temperature during 5 minutes to 310°, remove 
the flame, push down the material from the side of the crucible, and reheat 
to 310° for about 2 minutes, and then allow the melt to cool. Do not 
permit the melt to solidify completely. WTien it becomes pasty, ladle 
it out in small portions (with a nickel spatula, spoon end) into a 1 litre 
beaker half-filled with crushed ice. Extract the residual material in the 
crucible with water and add it to the contents of the beaker. Precipitate 
the p-naphthol by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly and with 
stirring. {FUME CUPBOARD : SO 2 ); if the p-naphthol separates in a 
finely-divided form, warm imtil the particles coagulate. Cool in ice, filter 
at the pump, make a hole in the filter paper and wash the precipitate into 
a beaker containing cold water. Add just sufficient 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution to dissolve the solid and also 1 g. of sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite Na 2 S 204 (to prevent oxidation), and filter from traces of insoluble 
matter. Precipitate the p-naphthol with acetic acid, warm to produce 
a more readily filterable form of the precipitate, cool in ice, and filter the 
product. Dry in the air upon filter paper. The yield is 25 g., m.p. 122°. 
If the m.p. is unsatisfactory, recrystallise from water, dilute alcohol or 
carbon tetrachloride. 

Note. 

(1) Sodium hydroxide may replace potassium hydroxide in this preparation; 
150 g., together with 15 ml. of water, are required. The sulphonate is stirred in 
when the temperature reaches 280® and the reaction is completed at 310-320®. 


Conversion of p-naphthol into di-p-naphthol. p-Naphthol is 
oxidised by aqueous ferric chloride solution into di-p-naphthol or 2 : 2'- 
dihydroxydinaphthyl: 


\ > 

+ 2FeCl3 

V_/^ 

^OH 



In a 1 litre three-necked flask, provided with a dropping funnel, 
glycerine-sealed stirrer and reflux condenser, place 14-4 g. of p-naphthol 
and 600 ml. of water, and heat to the boiling point. To the boiling liquid 
containing liquid p-naphthol in suspension, add slowly through the 
dropping funnel and with vigorous stirring a solution of 28 g. of crystal- 
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Used ferric chloride in 60 ml. of water. The oily drops of (3-naphtIiol will 
disappear and the di-[3-naphthol separates out in flakes. Boil for 
6—10 minutes, filter the hot suspension at the pump tlirougn a previously- 
warmed Buchner funnel, wash with boiling water, and dry in the air 
upon filter paper. The crude product weighs 18 g. Recrystallise from 
toluene or benzene (about 150 ml.) ; almost colourless crystals (15 g.), 
m.p. 218°, are obtained. 

IV,103. PHENYL ACETATE 

Dissolve 23 ■ 5 g. of phenol in 160 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution contained in a 500 ml. reagent bottle, and add about 175 g. of 
crushed ice. Then add 32-5 g. (30 ml.) of acetic anhydride, cork the 
bottle and shake the contents vigorously for about 5 minutes. The 
reaction is then complete and an emulsion of phenyl acetate is produced. 
Pour the mixture into a separatory funnel, add about 10 ml. of carbon 
tetrachloride to facilitate the separation of the two layers, shake, and allow 
to stand. Run off the lower solution of phenyl acetate in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, and shake this with very dilute sodium carbonate solution or 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution until effervescence ceases ; release 
the pressure in the funnel from time to time. Run off the lower layer 
into a small conical flask, dry over anhydrous magnesium sulphate or 
calcium chloride, and filter through a small fluted filter paper into a 
50 ml. distilling flask. Distil (Fig. //, 13, 2) by slowly heating in an air 
bath (Fig. 11, 5, 3) or over an asbestos-centred wire gauze. The boiling 
point rises slowly to about 170° before all the carbon tetrachloride is 
removed and then rises rapidly to about 194°. Collect the phenyl acetate 
(a colourless liquid) at 194^197°. The yield is 42 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

p-Naphthyl acetate. Dissolve 5*0 g. of p-naphthol in 25 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a 250 ml. reagent bottle, add 60 g. of 
crushed ice, and 5*7 g. (5*6 ml.) of acetic anhydride. Shake vigorously 
for 10-15 minutes: the p-naphthjd acetate separates as colourless 
crystals. Filter with suction, wash with water, drain and dry in the air. 
Recrystallise from light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) or from dilute alcohol. 
The yield of pure product, m.p. 71°, is 6*6 g. 

IV,104, ANISOLE 

Equip a 600 ml. three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mercury- 
sealed mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser. Place a solution of 
21 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water and also 47 g. of pure phenol 
in the flask, and stir the mixture ; cool the warm mixture to about 10° 
by immersing the flask in an ice bath. Place 63 g. (47 ml.) of dimethyl 
sulphate in the separatory funnel. 

CAUTION. Doth the vapour and the liquid dimethyl sulphate are highly poisonous. 
Inhalation of the vapour may lead to giddiness and even to more serious results. 
The cold liquid is easily absorbed through the skin, with toxic results. If the 
dimethyl siflphate is accidentally splashed upon the hands, wash immediately 
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with much concentrated ammonia solution in order to hydrolyse the compound 
before it can be absorbed througli the skin ; then rub gently with a wad of cotton 
wool soaked in ammonia solution. All experiments involv'ing dimethyl sulphate 
must tliereforo bo carried out in the fume cupboard and under the supervision of the 
instructor. 

Add the dimethyl sulphate dropwise during 1 hour whilst stirring the 
mixture vigorously. Then reflux for 2 hours, with stirring, in order to 
complete the methylation. Allow to cool, add water, transfer to a 
separatory funnel, remove the lower layer, and wash once with water, 
twice with dilute sulphuric acid, and then with water until the washings 
are neutral to litmus. Add some sodium chloride to each washing as this 

will facilitate the separation of the two layers for anisole is 0-996). 

Dry over anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and distil 
from an air bath. Collect the anisole at 161-164®. The yield is 40 g. 

Cognate Preparations 

(3-Naphthyl methyl ether (nerolin). Use 36-0 g. of ^-naphthol, 
10-5 g. of sodium hydroxide in 150 ml. of water, and add 31 -5 g. (23 -5 ml.) 
of dimethyl sulphate whilst the mixture is cooled in ice. Warm for 1 hour 
at 70-80°, and allow to cool. Filter off the naphthyl methyl ether at the 
pump, wash with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then liberally 
witli water, and drain thoroughly. Recrystallise from benzene or 
methylated si)irit. The yield is 33 g., m.p. 72®, 

Phenetole. Proceed as for Anisole using the following quantities : 
21 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water, 47 g. of pure phenol, and 
77 g. (65-5 ml.) of diethyl sulphate (1). 

CAUTION. Diethyl sulphate is poisonous, but to a less degree than dimethyl 
sulphate. Similar precautions should, however, be taken (see above). 

After all the diethyl sulphate has been introduced, reflux the mixture 
gently for 2 hours with stirring. Transfer the diluted reaction mixture to 
a separatory funnel, run ofif the lower aqueous layer, wash successively 
with water, dilute sulphuric acid (twice), and with water until the wash¬ 
ings are neutral to litmus. Dry over anhydrous calcium chloride or 
magnesium sulphate, and distil. Collect the phenyl ethyl ether (a 
colourless liquid) at 168-170°. The yield is 50 g. 

Note. 

(1) If the diethj'l sulphate is dark in colour, it should be washed in the fume 
cupboard with ice water, then with sodium bicarbonate solution until all free acid 
is removed, and distilled under reduced pressure. 

o-n-Butoxynitrobenzene. Place a mixture of 28 g. of o-nitrophenol 
(Section IV, 108), 28 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate, 30 g. (23*5 ml.) 
of ?i-butyl bromide and 200 ml. of dry acetone in a 1-litre round-bottomed 
flask fitted with an efficient reflux condenser, and reflux on a steam bath 
for 48 hours. Distil off the acetone, add 200 ml. of water, and extract the 
product with two 100 ml. portions of benzene. Wash the combined 
benzene extracts with three 90 ml. portions of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution, remove the benzene by distillation at atmospheric 
pressure, and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the 
o-n-butoxynitrobenzene at 171-172®/19 mm. (or at 127-129°/2 mm ) • 
the yield is 30 g. / -y > 
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IV.105. PHENYL n-BUTYL ETHER 

Weigh out 11-5 g. of sodium (for experimental details, see Sec¬ 
tion 111,7, .Yo/e 1) into a dry 1-litre round-bottomed flask, provided with 
a 23 cm. double surface condenser, and add 250 ml. of absolute ethyl 
alcohol. If the reaction becomes so vigorous that the alcohol cannot be 
held back by the condenser, direct a stream of cold water or place a wet 
towel on the outside of the flask until it is again under control : do not 
cool the alcohol unduly otherwise the last traces of sodium will take a 
considerable time to dissolve. Add a solution of 47 g. of pure phenol in 
50 ml. of absolute alcohol and shake. Into a small separatory funnel 
supported by a grooved cork in the top of the condenser, place 133 g. 
(82*5 ml.) of Ti-butyl iodide (Section 111,40) or an equivalent quantity 
of n-butyl bromide (Sections III.35 and 111,37) and add it. with shakino^, 
during 15 minutes. Boil the solution gently for 3 hours. Fit a stiU- 
head (“ knee tube ”) to the flask (Fig. II, 13, 3) and distil off as much as 
possible of the alcohol on a water bath ; this process is facilitated by 
wrapping the exposed part of the flask in a cloth. Add water to the 
residue in the flask, separate the organic layer and wash it twice with 
25 ml. portions of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then succes¬ 
sively with water, dilute sulphuric acid and water : dry ^vith anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate. Distil and collect the phenyl w-butyl ether at 
207-208°. The yield is 60 g. 


IV.106. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC ETHERS 

Purely aromatic ethers {e.g., diphenyl ether), which are commonly 
encountered, are very limited in number. Most of the aromatic ethers 
are of the mixed aliphatic-aromatic type. They are not attacked by 
sodium nor by dilute acids or alkalis. When Uquid, the physical proper¬ 
ties (b.p., and ) are useful constants to assist in their identification. 

Three important procedures are available for the characterisation of 
aromatic ethers. 

2. Cleavage with hydriodic acid. Aromatic ethers undergo fission 
when heated with constant boiling point hydriodic acid : 

ArOR 4- HI —^ ArOH + RI 

The cleavage products are a phenol and an alkyl iodide, which will serve 
to characterise the ether. 

Experimental details can easily be adapted from those given under 
Alipluitic Ethers, Section 111,60, 2. 

2, Sulphonamides of aryl ethers. Aromatic ethers react smoothly 
in chloroform solution with chlorosulphonic acid at 0° to give sulphonyl 
chlorides, for example : 

+ 2ClSO,H -► + HjSO, + HCl 
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The sulphonyl chlorides are treated with concentrated ammonia solution 
to produce sulphonamides, which usually possess sharp melting points 
and are therefore useful as derivatives, for example : 

RO^^^^OaCl + 2NH3 

-► RO-^^^v-SOjNHj + NH4CI 

Dissolve 1*0 g. of the compound in 5 ml. of dry chloroform in a dry 
test-tube, cool to 0°, and add dropwise 5 g. (2*8 ml.) of redistilled chloro- 
sulphonic acid. When the evolution of hydrogen chloride subsides, allow 
the reaction mixture to stand at room temperature for 20 minutes. 
Pour the contents of the test-tube cautiously on to 25 g. of crushed ice 
contained in a small beaker. Separate the chloroform layer and wash it 
with a little cold water. Add the chloroform layer, with stiiTing, to 10 ml. 
of concentrated ammonia solution. After 10 minutes, evaporate the 
chloroform on a water bath, cool the residue and treat it with 5 ml. of 
10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution ; the sulphonamide dissolves as 
the sodium derivative, R 0 .CeH 4 .S 02 NHNa. Filter the solution to remove 
any insoluble matter (sulphone, etc.), acidify the filtrate with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and cool in ice water. Collect the sulphonamide and 
recrystallise it from dilute alcohol. 

3. Picrates of aromatic ethers. Most phenolic ethers react with 
picric acid in chloroform or alcoholic solution to yield crystalline picrates 
(compare Aromatic Hydrocarbons, Section IV,9,7). 

Dissolve 0-01 mol of the phenolic ether in 10 ml. of warm chloroform, 
and also (separately) 0*01 mol of picric acid plus 5 per cent, excess 
(0*241 g.) in 10 ml. of chloroform. Stir the picric acid solution and pour 
in the solution of the phenolic ether. Set the mixture aside in a 100 ml. 
beaker and allow it to crystallise. Recrystallise the picrate from the 
minimum volume of chloroform. In most cases equally satisfactory 
results may be obtained by conducting the preparation in rectified spirit 
(95 per cent. CgHgOH). The m.p. should be determined immediately 
after recrystallisation. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
picrates of aromatic ethers suffer from the disadvantage of being 
comparatively unstable and may undergo decomposition during 
recrystallisation. 

When aromatic ethers possess an aliphatic side chain, a satisfactory 
derivative may frequently be obtained by oxidation of the side chain to 
carboxyl. The general procedure may be illustrated by the oxidation of 
p-cresyl methyl ether P-CH 3 C 5 H 4 OCH 3 to anisic acid p-HOOCCeH^OCHg. 
Prepare a solution of 6 g. of potassium permanganate in a mixture of 
20 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 150 ml. of water, 
add 2 g. of p-cresyl methyl ether, and heat imder reflux for 2-3 hours. 
If any permanganate remains at the end of this per.od, destroy it by the 
addition of a few drops of alcohol. Remove the precipitated manganese 
dioxide by filtration at the pump, evaporate the filtrate to a volume of 
25—30 ml., and acidify it (to Congo red) with dilute sulphuric acid. Anisic 
acid, m.p. 183—184°, crystallises out on cooling. 

Table IV,106 contains data referring to a number of selected aromatic 
ethers. 
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IV,107. o-PROPIOPHENOL AND p-PROPIOPHENOL 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a dropping funnel, a sturdy 
mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser, and place 187 g. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride and 200 ml. of carbon disulphide in it; attach a gas 
trap (Fig. //, 8, 1) to the top of the condenser. Stir the suspension and 
add 188 g. (179 ml.) of phenyl propionate (1) slowly and at such a rate 
that the solvent boils vigorously (about 90 minutes). Much hydrogen 
chloride is evolved and is absorbed by the trap. When all the phenyl 
propionate has been introduced, gently reflux the reaction mixture on a 
water bath until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases (about 2 hours). 
Turn the reflux condenser downwards (compare Fig. II, 41, 1), and distil 
ofif the solvent from the water bath. Then replace the latter by an oil 
bath maintained at 140-150°, and heat, with stirring, for 3 hours. During 
this period more hydrogen chloride is evolved, the mixture thickens, and 
finally becomes a brown resinous mass ; continue the stirring as long 
as possible. Allow the reaction mixture to cool and decompose the 
aluminium chloride complex by slowly adding first 150 ml. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1:1) and then 250 ml. of water ; much heat is evolved 
and a dark oil collects on the surface. Allow to stand overnight, when 
most of the p-propiophenol in the upper layer solidifies. Filter this off 
at the pump, and recrystallise it from 200 ml. of methyl alcohol ; 74 g. 
of p-propiophenol (a pale yellow solid), m.p. 147°, are obtained. 

Concentrate the mother liquors from this recrystallisation and combine 
with the oily filtrate : dissolve in 250 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, and extract with two 50 ml. portions of ether to remove non- 
phenolic products. Acidify the alkaline solution with hydrochloric acid, 
separate the oily layer, dry it over anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and 
distil under diminished pressure, preferably from a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5). CoUect the o-propiophenol 
(65 g.) at 110-115°/6 mm. and a further quantity (20 g.) of crude 
p-propiophenol at 140-150°/! 1 mm. 

Note. 

(1) The phenyl propionate may be prepared by slowly adding 196 g. (120 ml.) 
of redistilled thionyl chloride to a mixture of 150 g. of pure phenol and 132 g. (133inl ) 
of propionic acid (compare Fig. 111,31, 1), warming to drive all the sulphur dioxide 
and hydrogen chloride, and distilling ; 190 g. of phenyl propionate, b.p. 202-212* 
(the pure substance boils at 211*) are obtained. 


Cognate Preparations 

o- andp-hydroxyacetophenone. Use 187 g. of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride, 200 ml. of carbon disulphide and 170 g. (158 ml.) of phenyl 
acetate (Section IV,103). After acidifying and leaving overnight, 
dilute the partly solidified oil with benzene, and extract the aqueous 

benzene with anhydrous magnesium sul¬ 
phate, distil off the benzene at atmospheric pressure, and then distil the 
residue under reduced pressure (16-20 mm.) untU the p-isomer begins to 
coUect m the condenser. Refractionate the distillate from a Widmer 

lApo/on 24 3-5) and collect the o-hydroxyacetophenone at 105- 

06 120 mm. (or at 87-88°/7 mm.) : the yield is 30 per cent, based on 
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the phenj'l acetate. The p-hydroxyacetophenone remaining in the 
flask may be recrj'stallised from dilute alcohol or from benzene - light 
petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) ; it melts at 109°. Any residual o-hydroxy- 
acetophenone may be removed by steam distillation ; the p-isomer is 
non-volatile in steam. 

2 : 5-Dihydroxyacetophenone. Finely powder a mixture of 40 g. 
of dry hydroquinonc diacetate (1) and 87 g. of anl)ydrous aluminium 
chloride in a glass mortar and introduce it into a 500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask, fitted with an air condenser protected by a calcium chloride tube and 
connected to a gas absorption trap (Fig. //, 8, 1). Immerse the flask in 
an oil bath and heat slowly so that the temperature reaches 110-120° at 
the end of about 30 minutes : the evolution of h)*drogen chloride then 
begins. Raise the temperature slowl}^ to 100-165° and maintain this 
temperature for 3 horn's. Remove the flask from tiie oil bath and allow 
to cool. Add 280 g. of crushed ice followed by 20 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in order to decompose the excess of aluminium chloride. 
Filter the resulting solid with suction and wash it with two 80 ml. 
portions of cold water. Recr 3 "stallise the crude product from 200 ml. of 
95 per cent, ethanol. The jucld of pure 2 : 5 -dihydrox 5 ’acetophenone, 
m.p. 202-203°, is 23 g. 

Note. 

(1) Hydroquinonc dlacetate may be prepared as follows. Add 1 drop of 
concentrated sulphuric acid to a mixture of 55 g. of hydroquinone and 103 g. 
(95*5 ml.) of A.R. acetic aiiljydride in a 500 ml. conical flask. Stir the mixture 
gently by hand ; it warms up rapidly and the hydroquinone dissolves. After 
5 minutes, pour tlie clear solution on to 400 ml. of crushed ice, filter with suction and 
wash with 500 ml. of water. Recrystalliso the solid from 50 cent, ethanol by weiglit 
(ca. 400 ml. are required). The yield of pure hydroquinone diacetate, m.p. 122®, 
is 89 g. 

IV,108. o- AND p-NITROPHENOLS 

Cautiously add 250 g. (136 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 
thin stream and with stirring to 400 ml. of water contained in a 1 litre 
bolt-head or three-necked flask, and then dissolve 160 g. of sodium nitrate 
in the diluted acid. Cool in a bath of ice or iced water. Melt 94 g. of 
phenol with 20 ml. of water, and add this from a separatory fumiel to the 
stirred mixture in the flask at such a rate that the temperature does not 
rise above 20°. Continue the stirring for a further 2 hours after all the 
phenol has been added. Pour off the mother liquid from the resinous 
mixture of nitro compounds. Melt the residue with 500 ml. of water, 
shake and allow the contents of the flask to settle. Pour off the wash 
liquor and repeat the washing at least two or three times to ensure the 
complete removal of any residual acid. Steam distil the mixture (Fig. 
//, 40i 1 or Fig. IIy 41 y 1) until no more o-nitrophenol passes over ; if the 
latter tends to solidify in the condenser, turn off the cooling water tempo¬ 
rarily. Collect the distillate in cold water, filter at the pump, and drain 
thoroughly. Dry upon filter paper in the air. The 3 deld of o-nitrophenol, 
m.p. 46° (1), is 50 g. 

Allow the residue in the flask to cool during 2 hours and then cool in 
ice for 16-30 minutes. Filter off the crude p-nitrophenol and boil it 
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with one litre of 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid (2) together with about 
6 g. of decolourising charcoal for at least 10 minutes. Filter through a 
hot water funnel (or through a Buchner funnel, preheated by pouring 
boiling water through it) : allow the filtrate to crystallise overnight. 
Filter off the almost colourless needles and dry them upon filter paper. 
The yield of p-nitrophenol, m.p. 112°, is 35 g. Further small quantities 
may be obtained by concentrating the mother liquor and also by repeating 
the extraction of the residue with 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 

Notes. 

(1) If the m.p. is not quite satisfactory, dissolve the o-nitrophenol in hot alcohol 
(or methylated spirit) under reflux, add hot water drop by drop until a cloudiness 
just appears, and allow to cool spontaneously. Filter off the bright yellow crystals 
and diy between filter paper. 

(2) It is not advisable to treat the crude p*nitrophenol with sodium hydroxide 
solution in order to convert it into the sodium derivative : alkali causes extensive 
resiniflcation. 


IV.109. 2 : 4-DINITROPHENOL 

In a 1 litre round-bottomed flask equipped with a reflux condenser 
place a solution of 62*5 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 500 ml. of 
water and add 50 g. of commercial 2 : 4-dinitro-l-chlorobenzene. Reflux 
the mixtuie for 24 hours or until the oil passes into solution. Acidify 
the yellow solution with hydrochloric acid and, when cold, filter the 
crystalline dinitrophenol which has separated. Dry the product upon 
filter paper in the air. The yield is 46 g. If the m.p, differs appreciably 
from 114°, recrystallise from alcohol or from water. 


IV,110. PICRIC ACID (2:4: 6-TRINITROPHENOL) 

Place 10 g. of phenol in a dry 750 ml. or 1 litre flat-bottomed flask and 

add 23 g. (12*5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, shake the mixture 

(which becomes warm) and heat it on a boiling water bath for 30 minutes 

to complete the formation of the o-and- p-phenolsulphonic acids, and then 

cool the flask thoroughly in an ice-water mixture. Place the flask on a 

non-conducting surface a wooden block or an asbestos board) in a 

fume cupboard, and, whilst the phenolstdphonic acids are still a visccms 

syrup, add 38 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and immediately mix the 

liquids by shaking for a few seconds. AJlow the mixture to stand; 

generally within 1 minute a vigorous but harmless reaction takes place 

and copious red fumes are evolved. When the reaction subsides, heat 

the flask in a boiling water bath for 1 • 6—2 hours with occasional shaking ; 

the heavy oil, initially present, will ultimately form a mass of crystals. 

Add 100 ml. of cold water, chill thoroughly in ice water, filter the crystals 

at the pump, wash well with water to remove all the nitric acid, and drain. 

Recrystallise from dilute alcohol (1 volume of alcohol : 2 volumes of 

water); about 110 ml. are required. Filter off the recrystallised material 

and dry between filter paper. The yield of picric acid (yellow crystals), 
m.p. 122°, is 16 g. ^ 

Note. 


It IS advisable to keep the picric acid in the moist condition (containing about 
10 per cent, of water) m a bottle with a cork stopper. Small quantities may be 
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safely stored whilst dry* but this is not recommended in the interest of safety. 
Under no circumstances should glass stoppers be employed for potentially explosive 
substances^ since on replacing the stopper some of tlie material may be ground 
between the stopper and the neck of the bottle and an explosion may result. 


IV.lll. p-BROMOPHENOL 

Equip a 600 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, a mechanical 
etirrer and a separatory funnel ; use rubber stoppers throughout. Attach 
to the top of the condenser a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) tube 
leading by means of a glass tube to a funnel just immersed in a beaker 
holding about 150 ml. of water and crushed ice for the absorption of the 
hydrogen bromide (compare Fig. //, 13, 8, b) (1). Place 100 g. of phenol 
dissolved in 100 ml. of dry carbon disulphide in the flask, set the stirrer 
in motion and cool the flask in a mixture of ice and salt. When the 
temperature falls below 5°, add slowly (during about 2 hours) from the 
separatory funnel a solution of 170 g. (64-5 ml.) of bromine in 60 ml. of 
carbon disulphide. Then arrange the flask for distillation (compare 
Fig. IIy 41 y 1), attach a distilling flask as a receiver tightly to the lower 
end of the condenser and connect the side arm of the distilling flask 
to a device for absorbing the h 3 'drogen bromide evolved (compare 
Fig. IIy <5, 1) (1). Distil oflf the carbon disulphide on a water bath 
{pAlJTIOIl)y transfer the residue to a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm (Figs. 77, 24y 2-4) but with the upper side arm fused in as in 
Fig. 77, 7, 3, d so that any bromophenol which may come into contact 
with rubber is not carried over into the condenser ; if this precaution is 
not taken, a pinkish product will result. Distil under diminished pres¬ 
sure ; the first fraction (25-35 g.) contains an inseparable mixture of 
o- and p-bromophenols, this is followed by fairly pure p-bromophenol at 
145-160®/25-30 mm. (150-155 g.), and some high boiling material con¬ 
taining 2 : 4-dibromophenol. The p-bromophenol solidifies on cooling 
to a solid white mass, which usually contains traces of an oil; this may 
be removed by spreading on a porous tile or by centrifuging. The dry 
crystals melt at 63®. 

Note. 

(1) A considerable quantity of constant boiling point hydrobromic acid may be 
obtained by distilling these solutions. 


IV,112. o-BROMOPHENOL 

In a 1-litre flask, equipped as in the preceding Section, place a mixture 
of 31 g. of phenol and 116 g. (63 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
heat in a boiling water bath for 3 hours with mechanical stirring. Cool 
to room temperature or below by immersing the flask in ice water, and 
then add slowly a solution of 95 g. of sodium hydroxide in 236 ml. of 
water: a solid salt may separate, but this will dissolve at a later stage. 
Replace the separatory funnel by a cork carrying a thermometer, which 
dips well into the liquid, and support a small dropping funnel by means 
of a grooved cork in the top of the condenser. Cool the alkaline solution 
to room temperature, and add 63 g. (17 ml.) of bromine from the dropping 
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funnel during 20-30 minutes whilst stirring constantly ; permit the 
temperature to rise to 40—50°. Continue the stirring for 30 minutes after 
the bromine has been introduced : the reaction mixture should still be 
alkaline and contain only a small amount of suspended matter. The 
solution must now be evaporated. Arrange the flask assembly so that 
a rapid stream of air can be passed through the stirred reaction mixture, 
and heat the flask in an oil bath at 150-155°. After 30-40 minutes, a 
thick pasty mass remains. Allow to cool and then add 270 ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid {FUME CUPBOARD ; much hydrogen bromide 
is evolved). Heat the flask in an oil bath at 195-205° and steam distil 
the mixture (compare Fig.//, 47, 1) ; this results in the hydrolysis of the 
sulphonate groups and the bromophenol passes over as a heavy, colourless 
(or pale yellow) oil. When the distillate is clear, extract it with ether. 
Dry the ethereal extract with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
remove the ether on a water bath (Fig. //, 73, 4) and distil the residue as 
rapidly as possible since the bromophenol is somewhat imstable and de¬ 
composes appreciably at the high temperature. Collect the fraction 
b.p. 195-200° (a colourless liquid with a characteristic odour), which is 
practically pure o-bromophenol. The yield is 25 g. The compound is 
somewhat unstable and decomposes on standing, becoming brown or red 
in colour. 


IV.l 13. p-IODOPHENOL 

Dissolve 54-6 g. of p-aminophenol (Section IV,83) in a mixture of 
60 g. (32-5 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid, 250 ml. of water and 
250 g. of crushed ice in a large beaker or bolt-head flask. Cool the solu¬ 
tion in a freezing mixture, stir mechanically, and add during 1 hour a 
solution of 34-5 g. (1) of sodium nitrite in 75 ml. of water. Stir for a 
further 20 minutes, and then add 18*5 g. (10 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Pour the cold diazonium solution into an ice-cold solution of 100 g. 
of potassium iodide in 100 ml. of water contained in a beaker provided 
with a mechanical stirrer. After 5 minutes, add 1 g. of copper bronze 
(which has been washed with ether), with continued stirring, and warm 
the solution slowdy on a water bath. Maintain the temperature at 75-80° 
until the evolution of nitrogen ceases ; the iodophenol separates as a dark 
heavy oil. Cool to room temperature, extract the reaction mixture with 
three 80 ml. portions of chloroform, wash the combined extracts with 
dilute sodium bisulphite solution or sodium thiosulphate solution, and 
dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove the solvent on a 
water bath (compare Fig. //, 73, 4, but with a Claisen flask replacing the 
distilling flask) and distil the residue under diminished pressure. Collect 
the p-iodophenol at 138-140°/5 mm. ; this soUdifies on cooling. Re¬ 
crystallise from about 1 litre of light petroleum (b.p. 80-100°). The \deld 
of colourless product, m.p. 94°, is 78 g. 

Note. 

(1) Hiis weight is for sodium nitrite of 100 per cent, purity ; it should be adjusted 
according to the purity of the sodium nitrite employed. 
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IV,114. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF PHENOLS 

Most phenols are crystalline solids ; notable exceptions are 7 n.-cresol 
and o-bromophenol. The monohydric phenols generally have charac¬ 
teristic odours. The solubility in water increases with the number of 
hydroxl groups in the molecule. 

(i) Ferric chloride solution. Dissolve about 0 05 g. of the compound 
in 5 ml. of water ; if the compound is sparingly soluble, prepare a hot, 
saturated aqueous solution, filter and use 1 ml. of the cold filtrate. Place 
the solution in a 75 X 10 mm. test-tube. Add 1 drop of “neutral” 
1 per cent, ferric chloride solution and observe the colour ; add another 
drop after 2-3 seconds. If a transient or permanent colouration (usually 
purple, blue or green) other than yellow or orange-yellow is observed, 
the substance is probably a phenol (or an enol). If no colouration is 
obtained, repeat the test as above but substitute absolute ethanol or 
methanol for water as solvent. 

(ii) Sodium bicarbonate solution. Phenols do not usually liberate 
carbon dioxide from 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution (for details, 
see under Aliphatic Carboxylic AcidSy Section III,85,(i)}. They will 
dissolve, however, in sodium hydroxide solution. Add 0 -1 g. of the sub¬ 
stance to 1 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and shake or stir. 
Observe whether the material dissolves and/or a colouration is produced 
{e.g., a brown colouration from o- and 7 )-polyh 3 'dric phenols) : if only 
partial solution takes place or another substance appears to form, dilute 
with 1 ml. of w^ater and shake. The latter procedure is necessary for 
sparingly soluble sodium salts {e.g.y sodium methyl salicylate). 

(iii) Bromine water. Many phenols (with the exception of those with 
strong reducing properties) yield crystalline bromination products ; 
these are often useful for purposes of characterisation. Dissolve or 
suspend 0*25 g. of the compound in 10 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid or 
of water, and add bromine water dropwise until decolourisation is slow : 
a white precipitate of the bromophenol may form. Recrystallise and 
determine the m.p. 

An alternative procedure, more suitable for the preparation of some¬ 
what larger quantities of the bromo derivative, is the following. Dissolve 
1*0 g. of the compound in 10-15 ml. of glacial acetic acid, cautiously 
add 3-4 ml. of liquid bromine, and allow the mixture to stand for 15-20 
minutes. Pour into 50-100 ml. of water, filter off the bromo compound at 
the pump, and wash with a Uttle cold water. Recrystallise from dilute 
alcohol. 

(iv) Phthalein test. Many phenols yield phthaleins, which give 
characteristic colourations in alkaline solution, when fused with phthalic 
anhydride and a little concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Place in a dry test^-tube 0*5 g. of the compound and an equal bulk of 
pure phthalic anhydride, mix well together, and add 1 drop of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. Stand the tube for 3-4 minutes in a small beaker 
of concentrated sulphuric acid or oil previously heated to 160®. Remove 
from the bath, allow to cool, add 4 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution and stir \intil the fused mass has dissolved. Dilute with an equal 

22 * 
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volume of water, filter and examine the colour of the filtrate against a 
white back-ground : if the solution exhibits a fluorescence, observe the 
colour against a black back-ground. 


Crystalline Derivatives of Phenols 


1. Acetates. The acetates of monohydric phenols are usually liquids, 

y y — ..... m ^ ^ 

but those c 
phenols are 

acetic anhydride as detailed under AmirieSi Section IV,100,i. 

Acetates may also be prepared by adding acetic anhydride to somewhat 
dilute solutions of compounds containing hydroxyl (or amino) groups in 
aqueous caustic alkalis. The amount of alkali used should suffice to 
leave the Hquid slightly basic at the end of the operation, so much ice 
should be added that a httle remains unmelted, and the acetic anhydride 
should be added quickly. 

Dissolve O’01 mol (or 1 g. if the molecular weight is unknown) of the 
compound in 5 ml. of 3A^ sodium hydroxide solution, add 10-20 g. of 
crushed ice followed by 1*6 g. (1*6 ml.) of acetic anhydride. Shake the 
mixture vigorously for 30-60 seconds. The acetate separates in a 
practically pure condition either at once or after acidification by the 
addition of a mineral acid. Collect the acetyl derivative, and recrystallise 
it from hot water or from dilute alcohol. 

2. Benzoates. The benzoates of a few phenols {e.g. o-cresol) are 
liquids. Many phenols do, however, yield crystalline benzoyl derivatives : 
these are useful for purposes of characterisation. 

The Schotten - Baumann method of benzoylation with benzoyl chloride 
in the presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide may be used. Full details 
are given under Amines ; Section IV, 100, 2. 

3. p-Nitrobenzoates and 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoates. Both p-nitro- 
benzoyl chloride and 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride react with phenols, 
best in pyridine solution, to yield crystalline p-nitrobenzoates and 
3 : S-dinitrobenzoates respectively : 

p-N02CeH4C0Cl-f ArOH —^ p-NOaCeH^COOAr + HCl 

3 :6-(N02)aCeH3C0Cl + ArOH —^ 3 : S-CNOalaCaHgCOOAr + HCl 


di- and tri-hydric phenols and also oi many suostitutea 
frequently crystalline solids. They may be prepared with 


For properties of these reagents and their preparation from the corre¬ 
sponding acids, see under Aliphatic Alcohols, Section 111,27 ,1 and 2. 

Dissolve 0*5 g. of the phenol in 4^5 ml. of dry pyridine, add 1 *3 g. of 
3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyI chloride and reflux for 25-30 minutes. Pour the cold 
reaction mixture into 40 ml. of ca. 2N hydrochloric acid. Decant the 
supernatant aqueous liquid from the precipitated solid or oil and stir it 
vigorously with about 10 ml. of N sodium carbonate solution. Filter off 
the solid derivative and wash it with water. Recrystallise from alcohol, 
dilute alcohol, benzene - acetone or benzene - light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°). 

4. Aryloxyacetic acids. Phenols, in the presence of alkali, react with 
chloroacetic acid to give aryloxyacetic acids : 

ArONa -f- ClCHgCOONa —► ArOCHaCOONa + NaCl 

HQ 

— ArOCHjCOOH + 2NaCl 
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These are crystalline compounds with sharp melting points, and possess 
the further advantage that their equivalent weights may be determined 
by dissolving in dilute alcohol and titrating with standard alkali. Nitro- 
phenols, however, give unsatisfactory derivatives. 

To a mixture of 10 g. of the compound and 3-5 ml. of 33 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution in a test-tube, add 2*5 ml. of 50 per cent, 
chloroacetic acid solution. If necessary, add a little water to dissolve 
the sodium salt of the phenol. Stopper the test-tube loosely and heat on 
a gently-boiling water bath for an hour. After cooling, dilute with 10 ml. 
of water, acidify to Congo red with dilute hydrochloric acid, and extract 
with 30 ml. of ether. Wash the ethereal extract with 10 ml. of water, 
and extract the aryloxyacetic acid by shaking with 25 ml. of 5 per cent, 
sodium carbonate solution. Acidify the sodium carbonate extract (to 
Congo red) with dilute hydrochloric acid, collect the aryloxyacetic acid 
which separates, and recrystallise it from hot water. 

5. Diphenylurethanes. Phenols react with diphenylcarbamyl 
chloride to yield diphenylurethanes (or aryl iV,iV-diphenylcarbamates) : 

(CsHj),NCOCl + HOAr (CjHjjjNCOOAr + HCl 

The reagent is unsuitable for a number of phenolic acids. 

Dissolve 0-6 g. of the phenol in 2-5 ml. of p 3 Tidme, and add one equi¬ 
valent of diphenylcarbamyl chloride (or 0*4-0-6 g. if the molecular 
weight is uncertain). Reflux the mixture for 30-60 minutes on a boiling 
water bath, and then pour into about 26 ml. of water. Filter the 
derivative, wash with a little sodium bicarbonate solution, and recrys¬ 
tallise from alcohol, benzene, light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) or carbon 
tetrachloride, 

6. a-Naphthylurethanes (a-naphthylcarbamates). a-Naphthyl 
ifio-cyanate reacts smoothly with monohydric, but not with polyhydric, 
phenols to give a-naphthylurethanes (or W-a-naphthylcarbamates) : 

CioH 7«N=C=0 + ArOH — CioH,“NHCOOAr 

(compare Aliphatic Alcohols, Section 111,27, 4). Some phenols, e.g., 
nitrophenols and halogeno-phenob, react with difficulty with the reagent 
alone ; the addition of a few drops of p)rridine or 1 drop of an ethereal 
solution of trimethylamine or triethylamine generally results in the rapid 
formation of the urethane. 

Place 0 • 26 g. of the phenol together with an equal weight of a-naphthyl 
wo-cyanate in a dry test-tube closed with a stopper carrying a calcium 
chloride or cotton wool guard tube. If a spontaneous reaction does not 
occur, boil the mixture gently for 2-3 minutes, and cool; if the reaction 
mixture does not solidify, rub the walls of the tube vigorously with a glass 
rod. If no crystalline solid is obtained, add 2 drops of dry pyridine or 
1 drop of an ethereal solution of triethylamine, and warm on a water 
bath for 6 minutes. Extract the contents of the tube with boiling light 
petroleum (b.p. 80-100° or 100-120°) to separate any insoluble di-a- 
naphthyl urea. Recrystallise the crystab which separate on cooling 
from the same solvent. 
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The following alternative method may be used. Dissolve 0*01 mol 
of the phenol and 0*01 mol of a-naphthyl t>o-cyanate in 20 ml. of light 
petroleum (b.p. 60-80®), add 2 drops of triethylamine (or. less satis¬ 
factorily, 2 drops of pyridine), reflux for 5 minutes, and allow to crystallise. 
Filter off the crystalline solid through a sintered glass funnel. 

7. p-Toluenesulphonates. p-Toluenesulphonyl chloride condenses 
readily with phenols to yield p-toluenesulphonates : 

p-CHgCeH^SOaa -f- ArOH —- p-CHaCeH^SOaOAr + HCl 

Mix 1 - 0 g. of the phenol with 2-5 ml. of pyridine, add 2 g. ofp-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride, and heat on a water bath for 15 minutes. Pour into 
25 ml. of cold water and stir until the oil solidifies. Filter, wash with 
cold dilute h^^drochloric acid (to remove pyridine), with cold dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution (to remove any phenol present), and then with cold 
water. Recrystallise from methyl or ethyl alcohol. 

8. 2 :4-Dinitrophenyl ethers. 2 : 4-Dinitrochlorobenzene reacts with 
the sodium salts of phenols to yield crystalline 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl ethers : 


0.N 



OAr -f NaCl 


Dissolve 1 g. (or 0*01 mol) of the phenol in a solution of 0*40 g. of 
sodium hydroxide in 5 ml. of water. Add the resulting solution to 2 • 0 g. 
of 2 : 4-dinitrochlorobenzene dissolved in 30 ml. of 95 per cent, ethanol ; 
add more alcohol, if necessary, to effect solution. Heat the solution under 
reflux on a water bath until the colour (usually red) is discharged and a 
copious precipitate of sodium chloride appears (30-60 minutes). Dilute 
the reaction mixture with an equal volume of water, filter off the pre¬ 
cipitated 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl ether, wash with water, and recrystallise 
from alcohol. 


Note. The 2 : 4-diiiitrochlorobenzene must be handled cautiously: it is a skin 
irritant. If any touches the skin, wash it immediately with methylated spirit. 

9. Pseudo-saccharin ethers. When pseudo-saccharin chloride is 
heated with an excess of a phenol, O-aryl derivatives of saccharin are 
produced (compare Section 111,27, 7). 

Heat 0 • 5 g. of pseudo-saccharin chloride with an excess of the phenol to 
125-140® for 15-20 minutes ; hydrogen chloride is evolved. Wash the 
product with dilute sodium hydroxide solution and then with water. 
Recrystallise the derivative from ethanol. 

The melting points of some O-aryl saccharin derivatives are : phenol, 
182® ; o-cresol, 163® ; m-cresol, 146® ; p-cresol, 172° ; o-nitrophenol, 236® ; 
p-nitrophenol, 192®. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of selected phenols 
are collected in Table IV, 114. The physical properties of a number of 
enols are given in Table IV,114A. 

Heating of^ P-keto esters or of 1 : 3>diketones with an equivalent amount of 
phenylhyclrazine often yields substituted pyrazolones or pyrazoles respectively. 
The latter may serve as derivatives of enols. 

Heat a mixture of 0-5 g. of ethyl acetoacetate and an equivalent amount of 
phcDylhydrazin© in an oil bath at 100—110^ for 2 hours* Water and alcohol vapours 
are evolved. Cool and recrystaUise the product from alcohol. The resulting 
phenylmethylpyrazolone has m.p. 127®. 
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• l-(p-Nitroplionyl)-3 ; 6 -dimethylpyrazol 0 : with aqueous solution of p-nitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride. Phenylhydrazine yields a liquid 
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ARO^UTIC ALDEHYDES 

Aromatic aldehydes may be prepared :— 

1. By side-chain chlorination of the hydrocarbon (Section IV,23), followed 
by hydrolysis of the dichloro compound, say, with water at 95 - 100 ° in the 
presence of iron as a catalyst, for example : 

2CI, H,o 

CeHgCHg-> CeHsCHCL-- C^HsCHO 

Toluene Bcnzal chloride Benzoldehvdo 


p-Bromobenzaldehyde may be prepared by an analogous method : 


CH 3 

1 

CHBrg 

I 

CHO 

t 

6 

A ^ 

[ 2HBr 

V 

(CaCO,) 

1 

Br 

Br 

T 

Br 

p-Bromotoluene 

p-Bromobenza! bromide 

p-Bromobenzaldel»ydo 


2. By oxidation of the methyl derivative of an aromatic hydrocarbon with 
a solution of chromic anhj^dride in acetic anhydride and acetic acid. The 
aldehyde formed is immediately converted into the < 7 em-diacetate, which is 
stable to oxidation. The diacetate is collected and hydrolysed with sulphuric 
acid, for example : 


NO2 


NO2 

1 


2(CH,C0),0 


V 

+ SfO) (CrO,) 

V 

CH3 


CHtOCOCHg), 

Nitro toluene 


p.Nitrobenzal- 

diacotato 


NO 2 

-► I i -f 2 CH 3 COOH 

CHO 

p-Nitrobenza!dehyde 


Similarly, p- or o-bromotoluene — p- or o-bromobenzaldehyde diacetate —► 
p- or o-bromobenzaldehyde. 

3. By passing a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen chloride into the 
aromatic hydrocarbon in the presence of a mixture of cuprous chloride and 
aluminium chloride which acts as a catalyst (Gattermann - Koch reaction). 
The mixture of gases probably reacts as the equivalent of the unisolated acid 


chloride of formic acid (formyl chloride) : 


CH 3 

CH 3 

1 

J\ 

AlCl, 

r J -h CO -f- HCl (= HCOCI) 

+ CoCI 


CHO 

Toluene 

p-Tolualdehydo 


The Gattermann-Koch formjdatiou was found unsuited to the preparation of 
aldehydes from phenols and phenol ethers : such aldehydes may be obtained by 
Gattermann’s aldehyde reaction. 

4. By interaction of hydrogen cyanide and hydrogen chloride wdth an 
aromatic compound (hydrocarbon, phenol or phenol ether) in the presence of 
aluminium chloride (or zinc chloride). This is known as the Gattermann 
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aldehyde reaction. The simplest (but not strictly accurate) formulation of 
the reaction is : 

HCN + HCI -C1CH=NH (formimino chloride) 

AlCl, or __ H,0 


ArH +CICH=NH 


ZnC], 


ArCH=:NH,HCi 


ArCHO 4- NH 4 CI 


It is more likely that the HCN and HCI react to give chloromethyleneform- 
nmidine (I), which is the active intermediate : 

2HCN + HCI -> C1CH=N—CH=NH (I) 


ArH -j- 


CICH=N 

I 

CH==NH 


AlCl* 


ArCH=N 


H.O 
■ ► 

CH=NH.HC1 

ArCH=NH 

+ 

HCOOH + NH 4 CI 


H,0 


ArCHO 


The use of the hazardous hydrogen cyanide may be avoided (R. Adams) by 
passing dry hydrogen chloride either into a mixture of zinc cyanide, aluminium 
chloride, the hydrocarbon or phenol ether and a solvent (such as tetrachloro- 
ethans or benzene), or into a mixture of zinc cyanide, the phenol and anhyd¬ 
rous ether or benzene. The zinc cyanide is converted by the hydrogen chloride 
into hydrogen cyanide (which reacts in situ) and zinc chloride (which is known 
to be an effective condensation reagent in this reaction). The following examples 
are given : 

CH=rNH,HCl CHO 



CH 


Zn{CN)„ Ha. 
AlCl, 


Mesitylene 



CH 


H,0 

(HG) 


Imine hydrochloride 

CH==NH,HC1 



CH 


+ NH4CI 


Mesitaldehyde 

CHO 



Zn{CN)„Ha, 

AIG, 


OCH 

« 

Anisole 



OCH 



OH 


Zn(CN)^ HG 
(Ether) 


CH=NH,HC1 

OH 


Anisaldehyde 

CHO 



a 

I 

OH 

Resorcinol 

CYY” 

MW"' , 

f ^11 chlorides by selective hydrogenation in the presence of a catalyst 

(palladium deposited upon a carrier, which is usually barium sulphate but is 


Ibid. 


CH=NH,HC1 
OH 



OH 

j9-Resorcylaldehyde 

CHO 


Ibid. 
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occasionally charcoal). The reaction is known as the Rosenmund reduction, 
and has been widely applied in the aromatic and heterocyclic series : 

RCOCl + ECHO + HCI 

The procedure is to pass purified hydrogen through a hot solution of the pure 
acid chloride in toluene or xylene in tlie presence of the catalyst; the exit 
gases are bubbled through water to absorb the hydrogen chloride, and the 
solution is titrated with standard alkali from time to time so that the reduction 
may be stopped when the theoretical quantity of hydrogen chloride has been 
evolved. Further reduction would lead to the corresponding alcohol and 
hydrocarbon : 

ECHO + Hj RCHjOH 

ECHjOH + H, RCH3 + H^O 

and to products produced by their interaction with acid chlorides. It is 
generally considered that the reduction of the aldehyde can be prevented by 
the use of an appropriate catalyst “ poison ” or “ regulator which inactivates 
the catalyst towards the reduction of the aldehyde but not to the acid chloride. 
The “ poison ” usually contains sulphur, e.g., “ quinoline-sulphur ” or thiourea. 
Such a regulator is not always necessary and it has been stated that the decisive 
factors are to keep the temperature near the lowest point at which hydrogen 
chloride is liberated and to arrest the reaction as soon as one mol of hydrogen 
chloride is evolved. The reduction is illustrated by : 


COCI 


CHO 


+ HCI 

(Pd - BaSO.) X/\/ 

/3-Naphthoyl ciiloride ^-Naphthaldehyde 

6. From nitriles by Stephen’s reaction (see under Aliphatic Aldehydes and 
Section 111,64), for example : 

Cl 

I 




7. From phenols by interaction with chloroform and sodium hydroxide 
solution (Reimer - Tiemann reaction), for example : 

OH 



CHCl 


w 


NaOH aq. 


OH 

1 


OH 

JyCRO 

+ 

6 



Y 



CHO 


Phenol 


Salicylaldehyde 
(main product) 

CHO 


p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde 

(by-product) 



OH 


^•Naphthol 


CBClt. 

- ^ 

NaOH aq. 


^-Uydroxy-a-naphthaldehyde 
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This reaction, applicable only to the preparation of hydroxy-aldehydes, is 
alternative to the Gattermann aldehyde reaction (or the Adams modification 
of it) given under 4. The yields are usually smaller, but a large quantity of 
the phenol may be recovered. The following mechanism is consistent with the 
known facts : 



»- 8 + 

+ CI4-CHCI2 



In the strongly basic medium, the reactant is the phenoxide ion ; high nucleo¬ 
philic activity at the orlho and para positions is provided through the electro¬ 
meric shifts indicated. The above scheme indicates the ortho substitution : the 
■para substitution is similar. The intermediate o-hydroxybenzal chloride anion 
(I) may react eitherwith a hydroxide ion or with water to give the anion of salicyl- 
aldehyde (II), or with phenoxide ion or with phenol to give the anion of the 
diphenylacetal of salicylaldehyde (III). Both these anions are stable in basic 
solution. Upon acidification (III) is hydrolysed to salicylaldehyde and phenol; 
this probably accounts for the recovery of much unreacted phenol from the 
reaction. 

8. From chloromethyl or bromomethyl aromatic compounds by heating with 
hexamethjdenetetramine (hexamine) in aqueous alcohol or aqueous acetic 
acid. A quaternary ammonium compound is formed, which yields the alde¬ 
hyde upon treatment with water in the presence of hexamine ; for example 


CHoCl 





50% CH.COOH 


\ 

l*Chloromethyl 

naphthalene 



CH,.C,H„N/cr 


H,0 


CHO 



-f CHgNHa -f NH3 

+ HCHO + NH 4 CI 

a-Naphthaldehyde 

whereby aldehydes are produced from arylmethyl (also alkyl and 

Other) halides by the action of hexamine is known as the Sommelet reaction. 

Ihe reaction is essentially the conversion of an amine into an aldehyde • the 

serpes the dual role of Converting the halide into the amine and the 

t different in the two steps. When 

starfrng from a hahde, the reaction proceeds in three stages :— 

( 1 ) ihe formation of a hexamine salt: 


RCH,X + 


[RCHj-CeHj^NJ+X" 
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(ii) Hydrolysis of this salt to an amine and its metlxylene derivative : 

[RCH^.CeHisNJ'X” +H2O -> RCH.XH,. + CH^O ^ RCH^N-CH^ 

(Strong acids produce salts of the primary amines ; alkalis or ammonia give tlie 
corresponding methj-leneamines.) 

(iii) Formation of the aldehyde (the Sommelet reaction proper), best at pH 

3 -0-6o: ' f i y 

RCH.NH. -^ RCHO 

(A pH of 6‘0-6-5 is generally ensured by the buffering action of the ammonia 
produced by hydrolysis upon the hexamine salt.) 

Frequently the three steps can be combined without isolation of the inter¬ 
mediates. 

Evidence which suggests a possible mechanism of the reaction is provided by a 
study of the formation of benzaldehydo in poor yield from methylenebonzylamine : 
benzaldehydo and ammonia (in equivalent amounts) and inetliylbenzylamino are 
isolated : 

CsHiCHjNH, + CcH5CH2N=CH2 + H^O -► 

CeHjCHO + NH 3 + CeHsCHoNHCIIa ( 1 ) 

Evidently this is a hydrogenation and the source of the hydrogen is benzylamine a.s 
indicated by the production of bonzaldehyde and ammonia in equivalent amounts ; 
presumably the benzylamine is dehydrogenated to the imine CcH 5 CH=NH, whicii 
is tlien hydrolysed. In the absence of hexamine, the maximum yield of benzaldo- 
hyde is 50 per cent. When hexamine is added to the reaction mixture, the jhekl 
of aldehyde is increased and that of methylbenzylamine is decreased, and methyl- 
amino is present at the end of the reaction. Hexamine reacts as the methylene 
derivative of ammonia, CH 2 =NH, wliich is liydrogonated to methylamine. Tlxe 
fundamental stage of the Sommelet reaction may be written as : 

CsHsCHgNHj + CH 2 =NH + H^O -CaH^CHO + NH 3 + CH^NH, (2) 

The methylation of benzylamine (1) and of ammonia ( 2 ) are competitive processes ; 
by increasing the proportion of hexamine, the source of ammonia, the yield of 
benzaldehydo is increased and that of methylbenzylamine is decreased. 

It has been suggested that the Sommelet reaction proceeds by a hydride ion 
transfer, tlie acceptor being the conjugate aciil of a Schiff base : 

[R'NHicH,]+ + RCH-QiH, - 

: i\) 

'. 

IV, 115. BENZALDEH YDE 

Place 45 g. (43 ml.) of benzal chloride (Section IV,22), 250 ml. of water 
and 76 g. of precipitated calcium carbonate (1) in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser, and beat the mixture for 
4 hours in an oil bath maintained at ISO'^. It is advantageous to pass 
a current of carbon dioxide through the apparatus. Filter off the calcium 
salts, and distil the filtrate in steam (Fig. //, 40, 1) until no more oil 
passes over (2). Separate the benzaldehydo from the steam distillate by 
two extractions with small volumes of ether, distil off most of the ether 
on a water bath, and transfer the residual benzaldehyde to a wide-mouthed 
bottle or flask. Add excess of a concentrated solution of sodium bisul¬ 
phite in portions with stirring or shaking: stopper the vessel and shake 
v%orouBly until the odour of benzaldehyde can no longer be detected. 
Filter the paste of the benzaldehyde bisulphite compound at the pump 


R'NHCH, -t- (RCH=NH,] + 
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and wash it with a little ether. Immediately transfer the bisulphite 
compound to a separatory funnel and decompose it with a slight excess 
of sodium carbonate solution. Extract the liberated benzaldehyde with 
ether, wash the ethereal extract successively with sodium carbonate 
solution and water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium 
chloride. Remove the ether on a water bath using the apparatus shown 
in Fig. II, 13, 4, and distil the residue. Collect the benzaldehyde at 
178-180°. The yield is 26 g. 

Notes. 

(1) A littio iron powder or ferric benzoate can be used as a catalyst. 

(2) If the clear filtrate in the flask is strongly acidified with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and then allowed to cool, benzoic acid (a by-product of the reaction) 
separates in glistening plates. Filter at the pump, and recrystallise from hot water; 
m.p. 121®. 


Alternative Preparation 

Purification of commercial benzaldehyde.* Wash 60 g. (48 ml.) 
of technical benzaldehyde in a separatory funnel with 20 ml. portions of 
10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution until no further carbon dioxide 
is evolved, then with water, and dry over 6 g. of anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate or calcium chloride. Add 0 • 6 g. of hydroquinone or catechol (1) 
during the drying operation. Decant through a small fluted filter paper 
(or through a small plug of cotton wool) into a 100 ml. Claisen flask, and 
distil under reduced pressure (Fig. II, 19, 1) (2). Collect the benzaldehyde 
over a 2° range, i.e., 1° on either side of the true b.p. The correct b.p. 
under the diminished pressure obtained in the apparatus may be inter¬ 
polated from the following boiling point data : 79725 mm. ; 69715 mm.; 
62710 mm. Place about 0*06 g. of hydroquinone or catechol in the 
product (1). 

Notes. 

(1) Benzaldehyde is easily oxidised by atmospheric oxygen giving, ultimately, 
benzoic acid. This auto-oxidation is considerably influenced by catalysts ; these 
are considered to react with the unstable “peroxide” complexes which are the 
initial products of the oxidation. Catalysts which inhibit or retard auto-oxidation 
are termed anti-oxidants, and those that accelerate auto-oxidation are called 
pro-oxidants. Anti-oxidants find important applications in preserving many 
organic compounds, e.g., acrolein. For benzaldehyde, hydroquinone or catechol 
(considerably less than 0* 1 per cent, is sufficient) are excellent anti-oxidants. 

(2) A very fine capillary tube should be used. It is better to conduct the dis¬ 
tillation in a stream of an inert gas, such as hydrogen or nitrogen. 


IV,116. p-BROMOBENZALDEHYDE 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, a mechanical 
stirrer, and a cork carrying a dropping funnel and a thermometer which 
reaches nearly to the bottom of the flask ; connect the upper end of the 
condenser to an absorption trap (Fig. II, 8, 1). Place 100 g. of p-bromo- 
toluene (Section IV,62) in the flask and immerse the latter in an oil bath 
(colourless oU in a large beaker). Heat the bath until the temperature 
ot the stirred p-bromotoluene reaches 106°. Illuminate the liquid with 

* This provides an excellent oxeroiso in distillation under diminished pressure. 
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an unfrosted 150-watt tungsten lamp, and add 197 g. (63 ml.) of bromine 
slowly from the dropping funnel : do not allow a large excess of bromine 
to accumulate in the reaction mixture. Add about one half of the 
bromine during 1 hour while the temperature is kept at 105-110°, and add 
the remainder during 2 hours while the temperature is slowly raised to 
135°. Raise the temperature slowly to 150° when all the bromine has 
been introduced. Transfer the crude p-bromobenzal bromide (1) to a 
2-litre flask, mix it intimately with 200 g. of precipitated calcium car¬ 
bonate, and then add about 300 ml. of water. Attach a reflux condenser 
to the flask, heat the mixture first on a water bath and then on a wire 
gauze over a free flame with continuous shaking until the liquid boils (2) ; 
reflux the mixture for 16 hours to complete the hydrolysis. Steam distil 
the reaction mixture rapidly (3) ; collect the first one litre of distillate 
separately, filter off the product, and dry in a vacuum desiccator. 60 G. 
of pure ^-bromobenzaldehyde, m.p, 56-57°, are thus obtained. Collect 
a further 2 litres of distillate (4) ; this yields about 15 g. of a less pure 
product, m.p. 52-56°. Purify this by trituration with saturated sodium 
bisulphite solution (2 ml. per gram) and, after about 3 hours, filter off 
the pasty mixture at the pump, wash it with alcohol, and then with ether. 
Transfer the bisulphite compound to a flask fitted for steam distillation 
(Fig. //, iO, 1), add excess of sodium carbonate solution, and isolate the 
aldehyde by steam distillation ; 13 g. of p-bromobenzaldehyde, m.p. 

56-57°, are thus collected. 

Notes. 

(1) This compound is a lachrymator and also produces a burning sensation on 
the skin ; the latter is relieved by washing the affected parts with alcohol. 

(2) This gradual heating reduces the risk of breaking the flask. 

(3) The best results are obtained by conducting the steam distillation in a large 
three-necked flask (compare Fig. //, 41 y 1) provided with a glycerine-sealed mechan¬ 
ical stirrer in the central aperture ; the aldehyde distils slowly unless the mixture 
is well stirred. 

(4) If the solution in the flask is acidified with hydrochloric acid, about 8 g. of 
crude p-bromobenzoic acid may be isolated. 


IV,117. p-NITROBENZALDEHYDE 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer and a 
thermometer, and immerse the flask in a bath of ice and salt. Place 306 g. 
(283 ml.) of acetic anhydride, 300 g. (285 ml.) of glacial acetic acid and 
26 g. of p-nitrotoluene in the flask, and add slowly, with stirring, 42 • 6 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. When the temperature has fallen to 5°, 
introduce 60 g. of A.R. chromic anhydride in small portions at such a rate 
that the temperature does not rise above 10° ; continue the stirring for 
10 minutes after all the chromium trioxide has been added. Pour the 
contents of the flask into a 3 litre beaker two-thirds filled with crushed 
ice and almost fill the beaker with cold water. Filter the solid at the 
pump and wash it with cold water until the washings are colourless. 
Suspend the product in 250 ml. of cold 2 per cent, sodium carbonate 
solution and stir mechanically for 10-15 minutes ; filter (1), wash with 
cold water, and finally with 10 ml. of alcohol. Dry in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator ; the yield of crude p-nitrobenzal diacetate is 25 g. (2). 
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Reflux a mixture of 22-5 g. of crude p-nitrobenzal diacetate, 60 ml. of 
alcohol, 50 ml. of water and 5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid for 
30 minutes, filter through a fluted paper, and cool the filtrate in ice. 
Collect the crystals by suction filtration, wash with cold water, and dry 
in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of p-nitrobenzaldehyde, m.p. 106° 
is 12 g. (3). 

Notes. 

(1) Upon acidification of the sodium carbonate washings, 4—5 g. of p-nitro* 
benzoic acid, m.p. 242-243®, are recovered. 

(2) The pure diacotato may be isolated by dissolving in 75 ml. of hot alcohol, 
filtering from any insoluble impurities and allowing to cool : 23 g., m.p. 125—126®, 
are obtained. 

(3) By diluting the filtrate with 150 ml. of water, a further 1 g. of the aldehyde 
may be isolated. 


Cognate Prepakations 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde. Use 25 g. of o-nitrotoluene and the same 
quantities of the other reactants as for p-nitrobenzaldehyde. During the 
addition of the chromium trioxide (1-2 hours), do not allow the tempera¬ 
ture to rise above 10° : at higher temperatures, the reaction may become 
violent. Continue the stirring for a further 6 hours ; a powerful stirrer 
should be used since a hard, tarry mass is formed in the oxidation. Pour 
the reaction mixture into a 3-litre beaker two-thirds full of crushed ice. 
Add 500 g. of crushed ice and 50 ml. of water to the reaction flask, break 
up the mass with a spatula, and add the suspension to the contents of the 
3-litre beaker. Stir the mixture in the beaker vigorously until all the oily 
layer has solidified. Filter the somewhat oily solid at the pump, wash 
well with cold water, suspend the solid in 250 ml. of cold 2 per cent, 
sodium carbonate solution, and stir mechanically ; filter again, wash with 
cold water, and dry in the air. To remove any unchanged o-nitrotoluene, 
digest the crude substance with 75 ml. of light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) 
for 30 minutes, cool and filter. Dry in a vacuum desiccator. The yield 
of o-nitrobenzal diacetate, m.p. 87-88°, is H g. 

Heat a suspension of 22 g. of the diacetate in a mixture of 120 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, 190 ml. of water and 35 ml. of alcohol 
under reflux for 45 minutes. Cool the mixture to 0°, filter the solid with 
suction, and wash with water. Purify the crude aldehyde by rapid steam 
distiUation (Fig. II, 41, 3) ; coUect about 1500 ml. of distillate during 
15 minutes, cool, filter, and dry in a vacuum desiccator over calcium 
chloride. The yield of pure o-nitrobenzaldehyde, m.p. 44-45°, is 10 g. 
Ihe crude solid may also be purified after drying either by distillation 
under reduced pressure (the distillate of rather wide b.p., e.g., 
120-144®/3-6 mm., is quite pure) or by dissolution in toluene {2-2*6 ml. 
per grain) and precipitation with light petroleum, b.p. 40°-60° (7 ml. per 
ml. of solution). 

p-Bromobenzaldehyde. Use 31 g. of p-bromotoluene (Section IV.62) 
and proceed exactly as for p-nitrobenzaldehyde. The yield of crude 
p-bromobenzal diacetate, m.p. 90-92°, is 30 g. ; upon recrystallisation 
from 75 ml. of hot alcohol, 24*6 g. of the pure diacetate, m.p. 95°, are 
obtained. Hydrolyse the crude product (22*6 g.) with 76 ml. of alcohol, 
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60 ml. of water and 5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid, filter the hot 
solution through a fluted filter paper, cool, collect the crystals and dry 
in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of ^a-bromobenzaldehyde, m.p. 56-57°, 
is 18 g. 


IVaiS. p-TOLUALDEHYDE * 

Set up the apparatus depicted in Fig. IV, 118, \ in a fume cupboard. 
The narrow wide-mouthed reaction vessel A has a capacity of about 
250 ml. and is equipped with a rubber stopper carrying a mercury-sealed 



stirrer, an inlet tube for admitting a mixture of gases, and an outlet tube 
connected to the wash bottle E containing concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Place 100 g. (115-5 ml.) of pure toluene, 15 g. of dry cuprous chloride 
(Section 11,50,7) and 133-5 g. of finely-powdered anhydrous aluminium 
chloride in the bottle A, and stir the mixture vigorously. Immerse the 
bottle in a water bath at 20°, Pass a mixture of carbon monoxide 
(Section 11,48,9) and hydrogen chloride (Section 11,48 J) into the bottom 
of the reaction vessel through the tube I) at a not too rapid but uniform 
rate (1) during 7 hours : adjust the rates of flow so that the volume of 
carbon monoxide is about twice that of the hydrogen chloride by observ¬ 
ing the bubbling in the wash bottles B and G. The rate of absorption 
can be estimated &om the bubbling in E. The carbon monoxide is 
absorbed almost quantitatively at the commencement, but as the mixture 

♦ Also tormed p-tolylaldehyde. 
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becomes viscous the absorption is less complete. Transfer the very viscid 
product gradually and with shaking to a 1600 ml. round-bottomed Hask 
containing 750 g. of crushed ice. Steam distil the resulting mixture until 
all the aldehyde and unchanged toluene have been djiven over. Add 
25 ml. of ether to the distillate, and separate the two layers ; extract the 
aqueous layer with 75 ml. of ether. Dry the combined extracts over 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride, remove the ether 
slowly (Fig. II, 13, 4, but with a Claisen flask replacing the distilling flask) 
and then distil the residue from an air bath. Collect the p-tolualdehyde 
(an almost colourless liquid) at 203-205®. The yield is 65 g. Place a 
few small crystals of hydroquinone in the product to improve its keeping 
qualities. 

Note. 

{1) About 1-2 litres of carbon monoxide should be passed in the course of an hour. 


IV,119. P-NAPHTHALDEHYDE 


Method 1 —from i^i-yaphthonitrile 

Fit a 1 litre three-necked flask with a wide inlet tube reaching nearly 
to the bottom of the flask, a mechanical stirrer, and a reflux condenser 
carrying a drying tube. Place 38 g. of anhydrous stannous chloride 
(Section 11,50,77) and 200 ml. of sodium-dried ether in the flask. 
Saturate the mixture with dry hydrogen chloride (Section 11,48,7) while 
it is slowly stirred ; this operation requires about 2 • 5 hours during which 
time the stannous chloride forms a viscous lower layer. Replace the gas- 
inlet tube by a dropping funnel, and by means of it add a solution of 
15-3 g. of p-naphthonitrile, m.p. 61-62® (1) in 100 ml. of anhydrous ether 
rapidly. Remove the dropping funnel and again pass hydrogen chloride 
into the mixture until it is saturated ; continue to stir rapidly for 1 hour, 
and allow to stand overnight. 

Decant the ethereal solution from the yellow aldimine stannichloride 
which has separated, rinse the solid with two 60 ml. portions of ether, and 
transfer the solid to a 2*6 litre flask fitted for steam distillation and 
immersed in an oil bath at 110-120°. Pass steam through a trap (compare 
Fig. II, 40, 1,6) to remove condensed water, then through a super¬ 
heater heated to 260° (Fig. I, 7, 2), and finally into the mixture (2). 
Continue the passage of dry steam imtil the aldehyde is completely 
removed (4-5 litres ; 8-10 hours). Filter the white solid at the pump, 
and dry in the air. The resisting p-naphthaldehyde, m.p. 63-54°, weighs 

S’ II' may be further purified by distillation under diminished pressure 
(Fig. II, 19, 1); pour the colourless distillate, b.p. 156-158®/15 mm., while 
hot into a mortar and powder it when cold. The m.p. is 67-68°, and the 
recovery is over 90 per cent. 


Notes. 

Tlie substance may be obtained from P-naphthylamine (Section IV.38) by 
the procedure described imder p-Tolunitrile (Section IV,66) ^ 

reduces tL toe^of considerably 
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Method 2— front ^-Naphthoyl Chloride 

Fit a 250 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with ground glass joints 
(Fig. II, 56, 14), with a reflux condenser, a liigh-s])eed mercury-sealed 
stirrer (1), and a gas inlet tube extending to a point just above the bottom 
of the stirrer. Place 28-5 g. of p-naphthoyl chloride (2), 100 ml. of 
sodium-dried xylene, 3 g. of palladium - barium sulphate catalyst (3), 
and 0*3 ml. of the stock poison solution (4) in the flask. Connect the top 
of the condenser by a rubber tube to a 6 mm. glass tube e.xtending to the 
bottom of a 250 ml. conical flask containing 200 ml. of distilled water 
and a few drops of phenolphthalein indicator ; arrange a burette charged 
with ca. N sodium hydroxide solution (prepared from the A.R. solid) for 
deUvery into the flask. Place the flask at least 2-3 feet away from any 
flame for the sake of safety. 

Displace the air in the reaction flask with hydrogen, heat the flask in 
an oil bath at 140-150® and stir the mixture vigorously. Follow the 
course of the reaction by the rate of hydrogen chloride evolution. The 
first 25 ml. of alltali should be neutralised in 12-15 minutes, and the re¬ 
action should be complete in about 2 hours. About 92 per cent, of the 
theoretical amount of hydrogen chloride (= 142-5 ml. of A^-NaOH 
solution) is recovered ; the end of the reaction is indicated by a rather 
abrupt cessation of hydrogen chloride evolution. Cool the flask, add 1 g. 
of decolourising carbon with stirring, and filter the solution with suction 
through a hardened filter paper in order to recover the palladium (6). 
Distil off the xylene using a 60-75 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm (for general form of apparatus, see Fig. II, 13, 4) and an air bath. 
(Fig. II, 5, 3). Then distil under reduced pressure (Fig. II, 19, 1) with 
the aid of an oil bath : a small fraction, consisting largely of naphthalene, 
passes over first, followed by ^-naphthaldehyde at 147-149®/! 1 mm. (tem¬ 
perature of bath, 170-180®). This (19 g.) solidifies on cooling to a white 
solid, m.p. 59-60° (compare preceding Section). 

Notes. 

(1) Rapid stirring is desirable in order to obtain the maximum reaction rate ; 
absorption of hydrogen occurs chiefly at the rapidly agitated surface. The vigorous 
stirring may cause spraying of fine droplets of mercury from the seal ; this can 
be prevented either by covering the mercury with a layer of paraflin oil or by 
using the seal shown in Fig 11,7, 9, c. 

(2) P'Napbthoyl chloride may be prepared from ^-naphthoic acid (Section IV, 164) 
in the following manner. Warm a mixture of 57 • 4 g. of acid and 69 g. of phosphorus 
pentachlorido in a 250 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-3) 
on a water bath in the fume cupboard. As soon as the vigorous reaction commences, 
remove the flask from the water bath until the rapid evolution of hydrogen chloride 
subsides, then heat on a water bath for 30 minutes. Distil under reduced pressure 
using a water pump to remove the phosphorus oxychloride ; an oil pump may then 
be substituted. Collect the fraction, b.p. 160-162®/!! mm.; this solidifies on 
cooling to a colourless solid, m.p. 51-52.® The jdeld of p-naphthoyl chloride is 60 g. 

(3) The palladium - barium sulphate catalyst is prepared by treating a suspension 
of 20 g. of barium sulphate (which has been precipitated in hot solution) in 400 ml. 
of hot water with a solution of 1 • 7 g. of palladium chloride (equivalent to 1 • 0 g. of 
palladium) in 50 ml. of water and with 1*5 ml. of 40 per cent, formaldehyde solution. 
The mixture is rendered faintly alkaline to litmus by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide solution and then boiled for a aliort time. When the supernatant liquid 
is clear, the grey precipitate is filtered off, and washed with hot water until the 
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washings are neutral in reaction. The catalyst is then dried in a vacuum desiccator 
over solid sodium or potassium hydroxide, then finely ground in a glass mortar, 
and preserved in a well-stoppered bottle. 

(4) The stock solution of quinoline-sulphur poison is prepared by refluxing 
1 g. of sulphur with 6 g. of quinoline for 6 hours and diluting the resulting brown 
liquid to 70 ml. with xylene wliich has been purified by distilling over anhydrous 
aluminium chloride. The addition of the quinoline - sulphur poison ensures that 
the reduction does not proceed beyond the aldehyde stage ; it merely slows up the 
reaction and has no harmful effects. 

It has been stated that thiourea (about 20 per cent, of the weight of the pal¬ 
ladium - barium sulphate) may also be used as a catalyst poison. 

(5) The palladium may be recovered by heating the spent catalyst to redness in 
order to remove organic impurities ; this treatment may reduce some of the barium 
sulpliate to barium sulphide, which acts as a catalytic poison. The palladium is 
then dissolved out with aqua regia and the solution evaporated ; the residue is 
dissolved in hot water and hydrochloric acid to form palladium chloride. 


IV, 120 a-NAPHTHALDEHYDE {S(ymm€let Reaction) 

In a 500 ml. flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, place 53 g. of 1-chloro- 
methylnaphthalene (Section IV,23), 84 g. of hexamethylenetetramine 
and 250 ml. of 1 : 1 acetic acid [CAUTION: 1-Chloromethylnaphtha- 
lene and, to a lesser degree, a-naphthaldehyde have lachrymatory and 
vesicant properties ; adequate precautions should therefore be taken to 
avoid contact with these substances.] Heat the mixture under reflux for 
2 hours ; it becomes homogeneous after about 15 minutes and then an oil 
commences to separate. Add 100 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and reflux for a further 15 minutes ; this vnU. hydrolyse any Schiff’s 
bases which may be formed from amine and aldehyde present and will 
also convert any amines into the ether-insoluble hydrochlorides. Cool, 
and extract the mixture with 150 ml. of ether. Wash the ether layer 
with three 50 ml. portions of water, then cautiously with 50 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium carbonate solution, followed by 50 ml. of water. Dry the 
ethereal solution with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the ether 
by distillation on a steam bath, and distil the residue under reduced 
pressure. Collect the a-naphthaldehyde at 160-162°/18 mm. ; the yield 
is 38 g. 


Cognate Preparations 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde, This preparation is an example of the Som- 
melet reaction in which the hexaminium salt is isolated. Dissolve 11 g. of 
hexamine in 70 ml. of chloroform and add 11 *4 g. of p-nitrobenzyl chloride 
or 14-4 g. of p-nitrobenzyl bromide (Section VII,13). Heat the mixture 
under reflux on a steam bath for 4 hours ; a precipitate gradually sepa¬ 
rates. Replace the reflux condenser by a condenser set for distillation 
and distil off about 35 ml. of solvent. Add 35 ml. of acetone, cool in 
ice, collect the precipitate by suction filtration, and dry it in the air. Heat 
the hexaminium salt thus obtained under reflux for 1 hour with 100 ml. 
of 50 per cent, acetic acid ; then add 100 ml. of water and 25 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid and continue the refluxing for 5-10 minutes. 
Cool the solution in ice, collect, the crystals of p-nitrobenzaldehyde and 
dry them in a vacuum desiccator. The yield is 6-4 g., m.p. 106°. 
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P-Naphthaldehyde. This preparation illustrates the use of iV-bronio- 
succiiiiuiidc (Section VI, 26) in the conversion of the readily available 
p-methylnaphthalene into 2-bromomethylnaphthaIejie and of the latter 
into p-naphthaldeliyde by the Sominelet reaction. 

Dissolve 71 g. of p-methylna]>hthalene in 450 g. (283 ml.) of A.R. 
carbon tetrachloride and place the solution in a 1-litre three-necked flask 
equipped vith a mechanical stiiTer and rcfl^ix condenser. Introduce 
89 g. of A^-bromosuccinimide through the tim'd neck, close the latter with 
a stopper, and reflux the mixture with stirring for 16 hours. Filter 
off the succinimide and remove the solvent under reduced pressui’e on a 
water bath. Dissolve the residual brown oil (largely 2-bromomethyl- 
naphthalene) in 300 ml. of A.R. chloroform, and add it to a rapidly stirred 
solution of 84 g. of hexamine in 150 ml. of A.R. chloroform contained in 
a 2-litre three-necked flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, mechanical 
stirrer and dropping funnel : maintain the rate of addition so that the 
mixture refluxes vigorously. A wliite solid separates almost immedi¬ 
ately. Heat the mixture to reflux for 30 minutes, cool and filter. Wash 
the crystalline hexaminium bromide with two 100 ml. portions of light 
petroleum, b.p. 40-60^ and dry; the yield of solid, m.p. 175-170®, is 
147 g. Reflux the hexaminium salt for 2 hours with 750 ml. of 50 per 
cent, acetic acid, add 150 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, continue 
the refluxing for 5 minutes more, and cool. Extract the aldehyde from 
the solution with ether, evaporate the ether, and recrystallise the residue 
from hot 7)-hexane. The jdcld of p-naphthaldehyde, m.p. 59-60®, is 50 g. 

IV.121. MESITALDEHYDE 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, an 
efficient stirrer, and a gas-inlet tube and a thermometer. The last-named 
is fitted into one neck of the flask by a device similar to that shown in 
Fig. //, 7, 12, 6 ; the thermometer in the gas-inlet tube should have the 
bulb well immersed in the liquid, but the inlet tube need extend only 
just below the surface. Set up the apparatus in the fume cupboard 
because both hydrogen cyanide and tetrachloroethane are toxic. Place 
61 g. (69 ml.) of redistilled mesitylene (b.p. 163-166°), 73'6 g. of zinc 
cyanide (1) and 200 ml. of tetrachloroethane in the flask, and stir the 
mixture while a rapid stream of dry hydrogen chloride (Section 11,48,7) 
is passed through it until the zinc cyanide is decomposed (about 3 hours). 
Immerse the flask in a bath of crushed ice, remove the inlet tube and 
replace it by means of the arrangement depicted in Fig. //, 7, 12, c (or d), 
having previously charged the conical flask with 197 g. of finely-ground, 
anhydrous aluminium chloride. Stir the mixture very vigorously and add 
the aluminium chloride over a period of 10 minutes. Remove the ice 
bath, and resume the passage of hydrogen chloride gas for 3*6 hours ; 
the heat of reaction will raise the temperature to about 70° at the end 
of an hour. Maintain the temperature at 67-72° for the remainder of 
the reaction period. Cool, and pour the reaction mixture, with hand 
stirring, into a 2 litre beaker about half-full of crushed ice to which 60 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid has been added. Allow to stand over¬ 
night, transfer to a 1 • 6 litre round-bottomed flask, fit a condenser and 
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reflux for 3 hours. Allow to cool, separate the organic layer, and extract 
the aqueous layer once with 25 ml. of tetrachloroethane. Wash the 
combined tetrachloroethane solutions with 75 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution, and steam distil (Fig. //, 40^ 1). Set the first 
400-450 ml. of distillate aside for the recovery of the solvent (2), and 
collect the second portion (about 4 • 5 litres) as long as oily drops pass over. 
Extract the distillate with 260 ml. of benzene, dry the extract with a 
little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and remove the solvent on a water 
bath. Distil the residue from a 150 ml. Claisen flask with fractionat¬ 
ing side arm (Fig. 11,24, 2-5), and collect the mesitaldehyde at 
118-121°/16 mm. ; the yield is 50 g. (3). 

Notes. 

(1) Commercial zinc cyanide is quite satisfactory. It may be prepared as 
described in Section 11,50,75. If the zinc cyanide is too highly purified, it does not 
react well. 

(2) The first portion of the steam distillate consists almost entirely of tetra* 
chlorootliano and water. The solvent is recovered by separating the organic layer, 
drying with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate and distilling. 

(3) The following procedure is more convenient and less time-consuming, but the 
yield is lower (about 40 g.). ilix the powdered aluminium chloride and zinc cyanide 
by shaking, add the mesitylene, and immerse the flask in an oil bath at 100^. Stir 
the mixture and pass in a fairly rapid stream of dry hydrogen chloride for 4 hours ; 
continue the heating and stirring for a further 2 hours, but discontinue the passage of 
the gas. Decompose the reaction mixture, and complete the preparation as above. 

Cognate Preparations 

p-Resorcylaldehyde (2 ; 4-dihydroxybeiizaldehyde). Equip a 
600 ml. three-necked flask (or wide-mouthed bottle) with a reflux con¬ 
denser, a mercury-sealed stirrer, and a wide inlet tube (to prevent clogging 
by the precipitate) extending nearly to the bottom of the vessel. Attach 
the inlet tube to an empty (safety) wash bottle and to this a generator 
producing hydrogen chloride (Section 11,48,1) ; connect the top of the 
condenser by means of a tube to a wash bottle containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid, then to an empty bottle, and finally to the surface of sodium 
hydroxide solution (Fig. //, 8, 1, a). Place 20 g. of resorcinol, 176 ml. 
of sodium-dried ether, and 40 g. of powdered anhydrous zinc cyanide 
(Section 11,50,75) in the flask, start the stirrer and pass in a rapid stream 
of hydrogen chloride. The zinc cyanide gradually disappears with the 
formation of a cloudy solution ; further passage of hydrogen chloride 
results in the separation of the imide hydrochloride condensation product 
as a thick oil which solidifies after 10-30 minutes. When the ether is 
saturated vdth hydrogen chloride (after about 1'6 hours), pass the gas 
more slowly and continue the stirring for a further half an hour to ensure 
the completeness of the reaction. Decant the ether from the solid 
material, add 100 ml. of water to the latter, heat to the boiling point, 
filter the hot solution through a hot water funnel, and allow the filtrate 
to cool. Filter the resorcylaldehyde (12 g.) which separates as soon as 
the mixture is cold ; allow the filtrate to stand for 15 hours when a 
further IDS g. of the aldehyde is obtained. The (3-resorcylaldehyde, 
after drying, has m.p. 136—136® and is very faintly coloured. The colour 
may be removed by recrystallisation from hot water with the addition 
of a little decolourising carbon. 
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p-NaphthoI-a-aldehyde (p-hydroxy-a-naphthaldehyde). Proceed 
aa for p-resorcylaldehyde except that 20 g. of (i-naphthol replaces the resor- 
T""f ^^^'ystalUse the crude product (20 g.) from water with the addition 
oi a httle decolourising carbon ; the pure aldehyde has m.p. 80-8r 
Anisaldehyde (p-methoxybenzaldehyde). Use the apparatus 
described for (3-resorcylaldehyde- Place 30 g. (27 ml.) of anisole 
(Section IV,104), 7o ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene, and 52 o- of 
powdered zinc cyanide in the flask. Cool the mixture in a bath of'^cold 
water, start the stirrer, and pass in a rapid stream of hydrogen chloride 
tor 1 hour. Remove the condenser, and without stopping the stiirer, 
add 45 g. of finely-powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride slowly^ 
replace the condenser, etc. Pass in a slow steam of hydrogen chloride 
whilst heating the mixture at 40-45'^ for 3-4 hours. Allow to cool 
somewhat and pour the reaction mixture wdth stirring into excess of dilute 
hy^ochloric acid ; the imide hydrochloride separates as a heavy pre- 
cipitate. Reflux the mixture for half an hour in order to decompose 
the imide hydrochloride and steam distil. Separate the organic layer in 
distillate, dry with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil 
off the benzene. Treat tlie residue, which consists of anisaldehyde 
together with traces of anisole, with excess of sodium bisulphite solution 
and extract any unchanged anisole with ether. Decompose the bisulphite 
compound with sodium hydroxide solution (compare cycXoHexanone, 
Section III,74,A), extract the anisaldehyde with ether, dry and distil. 
Collect the anisaldehyde at 246-248*^; the b.p. under diminished pressure 
is 134—135'’/12 mm. The yield is 35 g. 


^V,122. SALIGYLALDEHYDE 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with an efficient (double surface) 
reflux condenser, a mechanical stirrer, and a thermometer, the bulb of 
which is within 2 cm. of the bottom of the flask. Place a warm solution 
of 80 g. of sodium hydroxide in 80 ml. of water in the flask, add a solution 
of 25 g. of phenol in 25 ml. of water, and stir. Adjust the temperature 
inside the flask to 60-65® (by warming on a water bath or by cooling, as 
may be found necessary) ; do not allow the crystalline sodium phenoxide 
to separate out. Introduce 60 g. (40'5 ml.) of chloroform in three 
portions at intervals of 15 minutes by means of a dropping funnel fitted 
into the top of the condenser with a grooved cork (1). Maintain the 
temperatme of the well-stirred mixture at 65-70° during the addition by 
immersing the flask in hot or cold water as may be required. Finally 
heat on a boiling water bath for 1 hom to complete the reaction. Remove 
the excess of chloroform from the alkaline solution by steam distillation 
(Eig. //, 41, 1). Allow to cool, acidify the orange-coloured liquid 
cautiously with dilute sulphuric acid, and again steam distil the almost 
colourless liquid imtil no more oily drops are collected. Set aside the 
residue in the flask for the isolation of ^)-hydroxybenzaldehyde. Extract 
the distillate at once with ether, remove most of the ether from the 
extract on a water bath (compare Fig. II, 13, 4). Transfer the residue, 
which contains phenol as well as salicylaldehyde, to a separatory funnel 
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or small glass-stoppered bottle, add about twice the volume of saturated 
sodium bisulphite solution, and shake vigorously (preferably mechamcaUy) 
for at least half an hour, and allow to stand for 1 hour. Mter the paste 
of bisulphite compound at the pump, wash it with a little alcohol and 
finally with a little ether (to remove the phenol). Decompose the bisul¬ 
phite compound by warming in a round-bottomed flask on a water bath 
with dilute sulphuric acid, allow to cool, extract the salicylaldehyde with 
ether, and dry the extract with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove 
the ether (Fig. //, 13, 4) and distil the residue from an air bath. Collect 
the salicylaldehyde (a colourless liquid) at 195-197**. The yield is 12 g. 

To isolate the p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, filter the residue from the 
steam distillation while hot through a fluted filter paper in order to remove 
resinous matter, and extract the cold filtrate with ether. Distil off the 
ether, and recrystallise the yellow solid from hot water to which some 
aqueous sulphurous acid is added. The yield of p-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
(colourless crystals), m.p. 116®, is 2-3 g. 

Note. 

(1) If preferred, the chloroform may be added slowly during 30-40 minutes 
whilst the mixture is stirred and the temperature is maintained at 65-70®. 

Purification of commercial salicylaldehyde. When comparatively 
large quantities of sahcylaldehyde are required, it is more economical to 
purify the relatively inexpensive commercial product. This may be done 
either through the bisulphite compound (compare Section III,74,A) 
or by the following method. Add the commercial sahcylaldehyde to a 
large excess of a luke-warm solution of copper acetate (previously saturated 
near the boiling point), shake well, and allow to stand several hours in 
ice. Filter, wash the precipitate thoroughly first with alcohol and then 
with ether. Decompose the solid with dilute (10 per cent.) sulphuric 
acid, extract the aldehyde with ether, dry (anhydrous magnesium sul¬ 
phate), and distil. The yield from a good commercial sample may be as 
high as 80 per cent. 


Cognate Prepahation 

p-Hydroxy-a-naphthaldehyde. Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask 
with a separatory funnel, a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer, and a long 
(double surface) reflux condenser. Place 60 g. of p-naphthol and 160 ml. 
of rectified spirit in the flask, start the stirrer, and rapidly add a solution 
of 100 g. of sodium hydroxide in 210 ml. of water. Heat the resulting 
solution to 70-80° on a water bath, and place 62 g. (42 ml.) of pure 
chloroform in the separatory funnel. Introduce the chloroform dropwise 
until reaction commences (indicated by the formation of a deep blue 
colour), remove the water bath, and continue the addition of the chloro¬ 
form at such a rate that the mixture refluxes gently (about 1*5 hours). 
The sodium salt of the phenoUc aldehyde separates near the end of the 
addition. Continue the stirring for a further 1 hour. Distil off the excess 
of chloroform and alcohol on a water bath ; use the apparatus shown in 
Fig. II, 41, 1, but retain the stirrer in the central aperture. Treat the 
residue, with stirring, dropwise with concentrated hydrochloric acid until 
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the contents of the flask are acid to Congo red paper (about 88 ml. are 
required) ; a dark oil, accompanied by a considerable amount of sodium 
chloride, separates. Add sufficient water to dissolve the salt, extract the 
oil with ether, wash the ethereal solution with water, dry with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and remove the solvent. Distil the residue under 
reduced pressure and collect the slightly colouied aldehyde at 
163-16G78 mm. (or at 177-180720 mm.) ; it solidifies on cooling. Re¬ 
crystallise the solid from 38 ml. of alcohol. The yield of ^-hydroxy-a- 
naphthaldehyde, m.p. 80°, is 28 g. 


23 
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CONDENSATION REACTIONS OF AROMATIC ALDEHYDES 

1. Cannizzaro reaction. Aromatic aldehydes (and other aldehydes in 
which a-hydrogen atoms are absent, e.g'., formaldehyde, trimethylacetaldehyde, 
and a-hydroxy-250-biityTaldehyde) under the influence of strong aqueous or 
alcolioUc alkali undergo simultaneous oxidation and reduction yielding the 
alcohol and corresponding acid. Thus :— 

C,Hi,CHO + C.HsCHO C.HsCHjOH + C.HsCOOK 

Benzaldehyde Benzyl alcohol Potassium benzoate 

This dismutation or disproportionation reaction is known as the Canniz¬ 
zaro reaction. 

The mechanism of the reaction probably involves the production, by inter¬ 
action of the aldehyde with hydroxide ions, of two reducing anions, the first (I) 
more easily than the second (II). Either of these anions may transfer a hydride 
ion to a carbonyl carbon atom in another aldehyde molecule : 



O 


(II) + H,0 




The production of benzyl benzoate from benzaldehyde, which may be 
isolated under special conditions (low temperature and absence of excess 
of alkali), is explained by assuming that when some benzyloxide ions 
(C^Hg—GHjO" s RCHgO*) are formed in the alkaline solution, these can 
replace hydroxide ions thus : 



The analogous dismutation of furfural is described in Section V,8. For 
“ crossed Cannizzaro reaction ”, see discussion following Section IV,199. 

Firkin reaction. The condensation of an aromatic aldehyde with an 
acid anhydride in the presence of the sodium or potassium salt of the acid 
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corresponding to the anhydride to yield an ap-unsaturated acid is known as the 
Perkin reaction. Thus benzaldebyde when heated with a mixture of acetic 
anhydride and potassium acetate gives rise to cinnamic acid : 

pTT pnOTT 

C.HjCHO + (CH3C0).0 C,H3CH=CHC00H + CH 3 COOH 

Benzaldehydo Acetic anhydride Cinnamic acid Acetic acid 

It is interesting to note tliat altliough cis-trans isomerism about the double bond 
is theoretically possible in cinnamic acid, the Perkin reaction giv’^es rise only 
to the trans form, m.p. 133°, the cis form, m.p. 68° (termed a/fo-cinnamic acid) 
being unstable and easily converted into the trans acid. 



HOO 

.4//o-CLnnamio acid (cis) 


CgHfi-C-H 

II 

H—O-COOH 

Cinnamic acid (^ran^). 


Basic catalysts other than alkali acetates have been employed in the Perkin 
reaction : thus salicylaldehyde condenses with acetic anhydride in the presence 
of triethylamine to ^neld coumarin (the lactone of the cis form of o-hydroxy- 
oinnamic acid) together with some of the acetyl derivative of the trans form 
(o-acetoxycoumaric acid) : 


y\/CHO 


+ (CH3C0),0 



Salicylaldehyde 


Coumarin 


ys.CH=CHCOOH 

O'Acetoxycoumaric acid 


The mechanism of the reaction, which is of the aldol type, involves the car¬ 
bonyl group of the aldehyde and an active methylene group of the anhydride : 
the function of the basic catalyst B (acetate ion GHjCOO” or triethylamine 
N(C 2 H 5 ) 3 ) is to form the anion of the active hydrogen component, i.e., by the 
extraction of a proton from the anhydride : 


CHjCO—0—COCH 3 + B CHjCO—0—COCH 3 + BH"^ 

ArCH _ ArCH—CHjCO—O—COCH3 

+ CHjCO— 0 —COCH3 ^ 



«- 

AiCH—CHjCO—O—COCH 3 ArCH—CH,C0—0—COCH 3 

I- 

ArCH=CHCO—O—COCH 3 + H,0 ArCH=CHCOOH + CH,COOH 


The production of a-phenylcinnamic acid by heating benzaldebyde with 
acetic anhydride and sodiiun phenylacetate : 


C 3 H 3 CHO 


C,H»CH»COONa, 

(CH,C0,)0 


CeHfiCH^C—COOH 

I 


C.H, 


at first sight suggests that condensation occurs between the aldehyde and the 
sodium salt. The correct interpretation is, however, that at temperatures 
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above 100° there is a mobile equilibrium between the anhydride and the sodium 
salt derived from the other acid as follows : 

(CHaCOgO + 2C6H,CH2COONa ^ + 2CH3COONa 

Here the phenylacetic anhydride, possessing more reactive a-hydrogen atoms, 
condenses with bcnzaldehyde to give a-phenylcinnamic acid. The preparation 
of the latter is an example of the Oglialoro modiflcaUon of the Perkin 
reaction. 

The preparation of a-phenylcinnamic acid from bcnzaldehyde, phenyl¬ 
acetic acid, acetic anhydride and triethylamine is described. Presumably 
equilibria are set up between phenylacetic acid and acetic anhydride to form 
phenylacetic anhydride, a mixed anhydride or both : 

CgHsCHaCOOH -f (CH3C0)20 ^ CeH5CH2COOCOCH3 +CH3COOH 

The a*carbon atom of the phenylacetyl group is more susceptible to attack 
by the basic catalyst (triethylamine) than the acetyl group ; hence a-phenyl¬ 
cinnamic acid, but no cinnamic acid, is obtained. 

Phthalio anhydride may be used as the carbonyl compound in the Perkin 
reaction : see the preparation of phthalylacetic acid under Ninhydrin (Section 
VIII,14). 


3. Benzoin condensation. Aromatic aldehydes when treated with an 
alkali cyanide, usually in aqueous solution, undergo condensation to the a- 
hydroxyketone or benzoin. The best known example is the conversion of 


benzaldehyde to benzoin : 



0 

0 

OH 0 

II 

II NaCN 

1 II 

C.H^C-H + 

hcc,h, 

CeHgCH—CCeHj 

Benzaldehyde 


Benzoin 


By the use of 1 mol each of two different aldehydes, an uns 3 nnmetrical or mixed 
benzoin is obtained, for example : 

OH O 

CeHjCHO + CH 3 O—CjHsCH—OCH, 

Betizalclehyde Ankaldehyde 4-Methoxyben2oin 

The reaction depends upon the catalytic influence of the cyanide ion, the 
mechanism being probably as follows : 


a- 



C,Hj—C—H + CN 

8+ 


OH (0 


C«Hy 


O 

I 




CjH^—<!;- + C—C.Hj 

(!jn i 


HO O 



aH, 
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Oxidation of benzoin with concentrated nitric acid or bv catalytic amounts of 
cupric salts in acetic acid solution, which are regenerated continuously by 
ammonium nitrate, fields the diketoiie benzil : 

CeHsCHtOHlCOCfiHa -f- (0) — CcH^COCOC.H- + HoO 

Benzoin Benzil 

The latter procedure gives a purer product; it is ditlicult to remove the last 
traces of benzoin from the benzil obtained by the nitric acid method. 

Benzil (and other a-diketones Ar—CO—CO—Ar) upon refluxing with 
aqueous-alcoholic potassium hj'droxide undergo the benzilic acid rearrange¬ 
ment. Thus benzil is converted into a salt of benzilic acid : 


CeHsCOCOCeHs -f KOH -> (CeH^laCfOHfCOOK 

A probable mechanism for this rearrangement postulates the intermediate 
formation of a hydroxide-ion addition complex, followed by the migration of a 
phenyl group as an anion : 


PhPh /'Ph\Ph Ph 

I I ''-UJ I 

8+C—0 + OH HO—C—^C8+ HO—C—C—Ph 

a i A ci- 

a- 


Ph 

I 

0 —C—C—Ph 


OH 


HO 


Ph 


C—Ph 

I 

OH 


Benzilic acid may be obtained in a high state of purity by the action of an 
alkaline bromate solution upon benzoin at 85-90° : 

aCeHgCHCOHlCOCeHs -f NaBrOg + 3NaOH 

— 3 tCaH 6 ) 2 C(OH)COONa + NaBr + SH^O 


4. Claisen-Schmidt reaction. Aromatic aldehydes condense with ali¬ 
phatic or mixed alkyl-aryl ketones in the presence of aqueous alkali to form 
a^-unsaturated ketones : 

CjHjCHO + CH 3 COCH 3 (excess) > CsH 5 CH=CHCOCH 3 

Benzaldehyde Acetone Bonzalacetone 

2 CeH 5 CHO + CH 3 COCH 3 CeH 5 CH=CHCOCH=CHC 3 H 5 

Dibenzalacotone 

C 3 H 3 CHO + CH 3 COC.H 3 CeHjCH =CHC 0 C 3 H 5 

Acetophenone Benzalacetophenone 

The above are examples of the Claisen - Schmidt reaction. The formation 
of p-nitrost)Tenes by reaction of nitroalkanes with aromatic aldehydes in 
the presence of aqueous alkali may be included under the Claisen-Schmidt 
condensation : 

C.HjCHO + CH 3 NO 2 C3H3CH=CHN03 

Nitromethane 0-Nitroatyrene 


It is of interest to note that reduction of P-nitrostyrene with lithium aluminium 
hydride (compare Section VI,10) gives p-phenylethylamine CJH 5 CH 2 CH 2 NH 2 . 
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The mechanism of this base-catalysed reaction probably involves the inter¬ 
mediate formation of an aldol : 


CH.COCH, + OH 


CH.COCH 3 -h H,0 


a- 

a. 


O 


C.Hj—C®"^ + CH 2 COCH; 


C«H; 


H,0 


I 

H 


C—CHjCOCHa 

I 

H 


HO H 


CgHg—C—CHCOCH3 + OH 


-H ,0 

(h-*) 


CeH 5 CH=-CHCOCH 3 


H 


5. Claisen aldol condensation. This consists in the condensation of an 
aromatic aldehyde and an ester R—CHgCOOC^Hg in the presence of finely 
divided sodium and a trace of alcohol at a low temperature. The catalyst is 
the alkoxide ion ; aqueous alkalis cannot be employed since they will hydrolyse 
the resulting ester. The product is an ap-unsaturated ester, for example : 

Na or 

CeHgCHO -f CH3COOC2H6 -^ C6H6CH=CHC00C,H5 

Benzaldehyde Ethyl acetate C,H,ON» Ethyl cinnamate 


The mechanism of the reaction between aromatic aldehydes and esters 
probably involves the intermediate formation of an aldol (hence the name— 
Claisen aldol condensation) : 


CHaCOOCjHg + OCjH 


CHjCOOCaHj + HOCJH, 


8 - 


.3 


4- CHaCOOCaHj 
H 


O' 

I 

CaHs—C—CHjCOOCjHg 
H 


+ 


OH 

C.Hj—CHjCOOCjH 

k 


6 CjHsCH =CHCOOC,Hs 


This reaction must be distinguished from the Claisen condensation, which is an 
acylation process (see discussion before Section 111,151). 

6 . Knoevenagel reaction. The condensation of an aldehyde with an active 
methylene compound (usually malonic acid or its derivatives) in the presence 
of a base is generally called the Knoevenagel reaction. Knoevenagel found 
that condensations between aldehydes and malonio acid are effectively catalysed 
by ammonia and by primary and secondary amines in alcoholic solution ; of 
the organic amines piperidine was regarded as the best catalyst. 

ECHO + HjC(COOH), RCH=C(COOH)j RCH=CHCOOH 

The Doebner condensation (or reaction)* is a slight modification of the 
Knoevenagel reaction and consists in warming a solution of the aldehyde and 

• Priority for the use of pyridine as a catalyst should be assigned to Verley; Doebner 
subsequently extended its use. 
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malonic acid in p^Tidine (sometimes in the presence of a little piperidine) 
on a steam bath for a few hours. The modification is very convenient, gives 
excellent results, and is particularly useful when the Perkin reaction gives poor 
yields, for example : 


CHO 



+ CH2(C00H)2 


Piperonol 


CH=CHCOOH 



Examples of the ICnoev’enagel reaction with aldehydes are given under crotonic 
acid (111,145), p-7i-hexylacrylic acid (111,144), sorbic acid (111,145) and 
furylacrylic acid (V,10). 

A probable mechanism of these base-catalysed aldol reactions may he written 
in general terms as follows : 

-f B ^ —H + BH'*' (B = base) 

/ \h / 




0 H 


^c-b/ 
/ \ 



HO H 

+ B ^ -f HaO 


Benzaldehyde reacts with hydroxylamine in the presence of excess of sodium 
hydroxide to yield an oxime of low m.p. (a- or .^«-benzaldoxime) which is 
stable to alkali, but is rapidly rearranged by acids to give an isomeric oxime 
of higher m.p. (P- or <»«/i-benzaldoxime) : 


CgH-C-H 

II 

N—OH 

a* or fiyn-BonzuIclo 2 £ime 
(m.p. 35®) 


CeH^-C—H 

II 

HO—N 

j8* or an/i-Bonzalilo-virno 
(rn.p. 130®) 


U nlik e aliphatic aldehydes (with the exception of formaldehyde which yields 
hexamethylenetetramine, Section 111,67) benzaldeh 3 '^deyields hydrobenzamide 
(and not an aldehyde ammonia) with ammonia : 


3C,HjCHO + 2 NH 3 -► (CeH 5 CH) 3 N 2 + 3H,0 

Hydrobenzamide 


IV,123. BENZYL ALCOHOL AND BENZOIC ACID 

{Cannizzaro Reaction) 

Dissolve 27 g. of potassium hydroxide in 25 ml. of water contained in a 
beaker or conical flask, and cool the solution to about 20° in ice water. 
Pour the solution into a 250 ml. reagent bottle, and add 30 g. (29 ml.) 
of pure benzaldehyde (1) ; cork the bottle securely and shake the mixture 
vigorously until it has been converted into a thick emulsion. Allow the 
mixture to stand overnight or for 24 hours in the stoppered bottle. Add 
just sufficient water (about 105 ml.) to dissolve the potassium benzoate. 
Pour the liquid into a separatory funnel, rinse out the bottle with about 
30 ml. of ether and add this ether to the solution in the funnel. Shake the 
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solution in order to thoroughly extract the benzyl alcohol with the ether, 
separate the lower aqueous solution, and carry out two further extractions 
each with about 25 ml. of ether. Save the aqueous solution. Combine the 
ether extracts and distil the ether from a w'ater bath {CAUTION : see 
Section 11,14) until the volume is about 25 ml. Cool and shake the ether 
solution twice w ith 5 ml. portions of saturated sodium bisulphite solution 
in order to remove any benzaldehyde which may be present. Separate 
the ethereal solution, wash it with 10 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium carbonate 
solution (to ensure complete removal of the bisulphite), then with 10 ml. 
of water, and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate or anhydrous 
potassium carbonate. Remove the ether (Fig. //, 13, 4 ; 50 ml. distilling 
flask) on a water bath, and distil the residual liquid over a wire gauze or, 
better, from an air bath (Fig. 11, 5, 3) ; replace the water condenser by 
an air condenser or empty the water completely from the condenser 
jacket. Collect the benzyl alcohol at 204-207° (the pure compound boils 
at 205 *6°). The yield is 13 g. 

Pour the aqueous solution remaining from the ether extraction with 
stirring into a mixture of 80 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 80 ml. 
of w^ater and about 100 g. of crushed ice. Filter the precipitated benzoic 
acid at the pump, wash it wdth a little cold water, drain, and recrystallise 
from boiling water. The yield of benzoic acid (colourless crystals), m.p. 
121°, is 18g. 

Note. 

(1) The benzaldehyde should be free from benzoic acid ; it may be purified as 
described in Section IV,115. 

IV,124. CINNAMIC ACID 

Place 21 g. (20 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (1), 30 g. (28 ml.) of acetic 
anhydride and 12 g. of freshly fused and finely-powdered potassium 
acetate (2) in a dry, 250 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with an air 
condenser carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube. IVIix 
w'ell and lieat the reaction mixture in an oil bath at 160° for 1 hour and 
at 170-180° for 3 hours. Pour the mixture while still hot (80-100°) into 
about 100 ml. of water contained in a l-litre round-bottomed flask which 
has previously been fitted for steam distillation (Fig. II, 40, \)\ rinse the 
reaction flask with a little hot water. Now add with vigorous shaking a 
saturated aqueous solution of sodium carbonate (3) until a drop of the 
liquid withdrawn on the end of a glass rod turns red litmus a distinct 
blue. Steam distil the solution until all the unchanged benzaldehyde is 
removed and the distillate is clear. Cool the residual solution and filter 
at the pump from resinous by-products. Acidify the filtrate by adding 
concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly and wdth vigorous stirring nnt.il 
the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases. When cold, filter the cinnamic 
acid at the pump, wash with cold water, and drain well. Recrystallise 
either from hot water or from a mixture of 3 volumes of water and 
1 volurne of alcohol (or methylated spirit). The yield of dry cinnamic 
acid (colourless crystals), m.p, 133°, is 18 g. 

Notes. 
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(2) An equivalent quantity of freshly fused sodium acetate (Section II,50,P) 
may also be used, but tlie reaction is slower and a further 3-4 hours lieaiing is 
necessary. Fused potassium acetate is prepared by melting the potassium acetate 
of commerce in a porcelain dish anti heating gently, with occasional stirring, until 
no more vapour is evolved and the salt is completely flui<l. When coM. the solid 
is finely ground in a mortar and preserved in a tiglitly-stoppored bottle luitil 
required. 

(3) Sodium hydroxide solution cannot bo used at this stage since it may produce 
benzoic acid by the Cannizzaro reliction (Section IV,123) from any unclianged 
benzaldehyde. If. however, the reaction mixture is diluted with 3-4 volumes of 
water, steam distilled to remove the unroacted bcnzaldehj’do, the residue may then 
be rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution. A few grams of decolourising 
carbon are ad<led, tlie mixture boiled for several minutes, and filtered through a 
fluted filter paper. Upon acidifj’ing carefully with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
cinnamic acid is precipitated. Tiiis is collected, washed and purified as above. 

Cognate Preparations 

Coumarin. In a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a small 
reflux condenser and a calcium chloride drying tube at the top, place 2 • 1 g. 
of salicylaldehyde, 2*0 ml. of anhydrous triethylamine and 5-0 ml. of 
acetic anhydride, and reflux the mixture gently for 12 hours. Steam 
distil the mixture from the reaction flask and discard the distillate. 
Render the residue in the flask basic to Htmus with solid sodium bicar¬ 
bonate, cool, filter the precipitated crude coumarin at the pump and 
wash it with a little cold water. Acidify the filtrate to Congo red with 
1 ; l-hydrochloric acid, collect the precipitated o-acetoxycoumaric acid 
and recrystallise it from 70 per cent, uopropyl alcohol ; the yield is 
0*40 g., m.p. 153-154°. 

Boil the crude coumarin with 200 ml. of water to which 0*2 g. of de¬ 
colourising carbon is added, filter the hot solution, and concentrate it to a 
volume of 80 ml. Cool, collect the coumarin which separates, and recrys- 
taiUse it from 40 per cent, aqueous methanol. The yield of coumarin, 
m.p. 68-69°, is 1*0 g. 

a-Phenylcinnamic acid. Place 42*5 g. (40*5 ml.) of purified benzalde¬ 
hyde (Section IV,115), 54-5 g. of phenylacetic acid, 80 ml. of redistilled 
A.R. acetic anhydride and 40 ml. of anydrous trieth 3 damino in a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser and drying tube. 
Boil the mixture gently for 5 hours. Steam distil the mixture directly 
from the reaction flask until the distillate passing over is no longer cloudy, 
and collect a further 50 ml. of distillate : discard the distillate. Cool 
the residue in the flask and decant the solution from the solid ; make up 
the volume of the solution to 500 ml. with water (./I). Dissolve the solid 
in 500 ml. of hot 95 per cent, ethanol, add the solution (A) followed by 
2 g. of decolourising carbon ; heat the mixture to boiling, filter and 
acidify the filtrate immediately to Congo red with 1 : l-hydrochloric 
acid. Cool. Collect the separated crj^stals by suction filtration and 
recrystallise from 60 per cent, ethanol. The yield of a-phenylcinnamic 
acid (1), m.p. 172-173°, is 55 g. 

Note, 

(1) The product is the isomer with the two phenyl groups cts to each other, 
since decarboxj'lation with quinoline-copper chromium oxide at 210-220® yields 
citf-stilbeno. 

23* 
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IV,125. BENZOIN 

In a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask place 65 ml. of rectified spmt, 
60 g. (47 -5 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (1) and a solution of 6 g. of sodium 
cyanide (96-98 per cent.) {CAUTION) in 50 ml. of Tv^ater. Attach a 
reflux condenser (preferably of the double surface type) and boil the 
mixture gently for half an hour (2). Cool the contents of the flask (pre¬ 
ferably in an ice bath). Filter the crude benzoin, wash it with cold water, 
drain well (3) and dry. The yield of crude benzoin, which is white or pale 
yellow in colour, is 45 g. 

Recrystallise 5*0 g. from about 40 ml. of hot rectified (or methylated) 
spirit; upon cooling, 4*6 g. of pure benzoin (a white, crystalline solid, 
m.p. 137°) separate. Reserve the remainder of the preparation for 
benzil and benzilic acid (Sections IV,126 and IV,127 respectively). 

Notes. 

(1) For the purification of commercial benzaldehyde, see Section IV,115. 

(2) The reaction sometimes takes place with considerable violence and material 
may be lost through the condenser unless a large flask {e.g., at least of the size 
given) is employed. 

(3) Tiie filtrate contains sodium cyanide, and should be washed down the sink 
with a liberal quantity of water. 

Cognate Preparation 

4-Methoxybenzoin. Dissolve 25 g. of potassium cyanide in 175 ml. 
of water in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed flask, and add 136 g. (121 *5 ml.) of 
redistilled 4-methoxybenzaldehyde (anisaldehyde), 108 g. (103 ml.) of 
redistilled benzaldehyde and 350 ml. of 95 per cent, ethanol. Reflux the 
mixture (which becomes homogeneous at the boiling temperature) for 
90 minutes. Remove all the unreacted aldehydes and the ethanol by 
steam distillation. Decant the water from the residue and set it aside to 
crystallise. Press the product as free as possible from oily material on a 
suction funnel and wash it with a little ethanol. Recrystallise the crude 
product {ca. 125 g.) by dissolving it in hot ethyl alcohol and allowing to 
crystallise slowly. The p-methoxybenzoin separates out first in large 
clumps of long needles, whilst the little benzoin present crystallises in 
small compact balls of needles. With a fittle experience it is possible to 
filter off a good yield of the former before the appearance of the benzoin. 
The yield of 4-methoxybenzoin is about 55 g. Recrystallise it again until 
the m.p. is 105-106°. 

IV,126. BENZIL 

Method 1. Place 20 g. of crude benzoin (preceding Section) and 100 ml. 
of concentrated nitric acid in a 250 ml. roimd-bottomed flask. Heat on 
a boiling water bath (in the fume cupboard) with occasional shaking until 
the evolution of oxides of nitrogen has ceased (about 1*5 hours). Pour 
the reaction mixture into 300—400 ml. of cold water contained in a beaker, 
stir well until the oil crystallises completely as a yellow solid. Filter 
the crude benzil at the pump, and wash it thoroughly with water to 
remove the nftric acid, Recrystallise from alcohol or methylated spirit 
(about 2-6 ml. per gram). The yield of pure benzil, m.p. 94—96°, is 19 g. 
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Method 2. Place 0*2 g. of cupric acetate, 10 g. of ammonium nitrate, 
21 *2 g. of benzoin and 70 ml. of an 80 per cent, by volume acetic acid - 
water solution in a 250 ml. flask fitted with a reflux condenser. Heat the 
mixture with occasional shaking (1). When solution occurs, a vigorous 
evolution of nitrogen is observed. Reflux for 90 minutes, cool the solu¬ 
tion, seed the solution with a crystal of benzil (2), and allow to stand for 
1 hour. Filter at the pump and keep the mother liquor (3) : wash well 
with water and dry {preferably in an oven at 60°). The resulting benzil 
has m.p. 94-95° and the m.p. is unaflfected by recrystallisation from 
alcohol or from carbon tetrachloride (2 ml. per gram). Dilution of the 
mother liquor with the aqueous washings gives a further 1 ‘Og. of benzil (4). 

Notes. 

(1) For largo scale preparations us© a throe-necked flask equipped with two 
reflux condensers and an oil-sealed stirrer. 

(2) Stirring or vigorous shaking also induces crystallisation. 

(3) The motlier liquor should not bo concentrated as an explosion may result. 

(4) The above appears to be a general reaction for converting a-hydroxy kotones 
into diketones in excellent yield : thus furoin and anisoin give furil and anisil 
respectively. The reaction is probably : 

RCH(OH)COR + 2 Cu(OAc )2 -RCOCOR + 2CuOAc + 2AcOH 

2CuOAc + NH^NO, + 2AcOH-> 2Cu(OAc)a + NH^NO* + H^O 

H+ 

NH 4 NO,-Nj -f 2 H 80 

(HOAo) 

IV.127. BENZILIC ACID 

Alethod 1. In a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask, place a solution of 35 g. 
of potassium hydroxide in 70 ml. of water, then add 70 g. (87 ml.) of 
rectified spirit and 35 g. of recrystallised benzil (preceding Section). A 
deep bluish-black solution is produced. Fit a reflux condenser to the 
flask and boil the mixture on a water bath for 10-15 minutes. Pour the 
contents of the flask into a porcelain dish and allow to cool, preferably 
overnight. The potassium salt of benzilic acid crystallises out. Filter 
off the crystals at the pump and wash with a little ice-cold alcohol. Dis¬ 
solve the potassium salt in about 350 ml. of water, and add 1 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid from a burette slowly and with stirring. 
The precipitate thus produced is coloured red-brown and is somewhat 
sticky. Filter this oflf; the filtrate should be nearly colourless. Continue 
the addition of hydrochloric acid with stirring until the solution is acid 
to Congo red paper. Filter off the benzilic acid with suction, wash it 
thoroughly with cold water until free from chlorides, and allow to dry. 
The yield of crude benzilic acid, which is usually light pink or yellow in 
colour, is 30 g. Purify the product either by recrystallisation from hot 
benzene (about 6 ml. per gram) or from hot water with the use of a little 
decolourising carbon. The coloured and sticky material obtained by 
the first precipitation may be recrystallised from hot water with the 
addition of a little decolourising carbon, and a further 1-2 g. obtained. 
Pure benzilic acid has m.p. 160®. 

Method 2. Prepare a solution of 50 g. of sodium hydroxide and 11 • 5 g. 
of sodium bromate (or 12'5 g. of potassium bromate) in 90 ml. of water 
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in an evaporating dish or casserole. Add 44 g. of benzil (1) in portions 
to this solution whilst stirring (preferably with a mechanical sturer) and 
heating on a water bath at 85-90° (2). Add smaU quantities of water 
from time to time to prevent the mixture becoming too thick ; about 
80 ml, of water are required. Continue the heating and stirring until 
a test portion is completely or almost completely soluble in water , this 
usually requires 3—4 hours. Dilute the mixture with 400 ml. of water 
and allow to stand, preferably overnight. Filter off the solid or oUy 
impurity (benzhydrol). Set aside 5 ml. of the filtrate (3) and add dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 ; 3 by volume) slowly and with stirring to a point just 
short of the Uberation of bromine ; about 130 ml. are required. If the 
end point is overstepped, add the 5 ml. of the filtrate which was set aside 
and then sufficient sulphuric acid to the end point. Filter ofif the product 
at the pump, wash it well with water and dry. The benzilic acid weighs 
46 g. and has a m.p, of 149-150°, t.e.. is practically pure. If desired, 
it may be recrystallised from benzene. 

Notes. 

(1) Moist and/or crude benzil (see Section IV,126) gives equally satisfactory results. 

(2) The reaction mixture should not be heated to boiling since this leads to the 
formation of much benzhydrol. The temperature attained by heating on a boiling 
water bath is 85-90®. 

(3) This precaution is generally unnecessary if the addition of sulphuric acid is 
made carefully. 

IV, 128. BENZALACETONE 

Place 42 g. (40 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) and 63*6 g. 
(80 ml.) of pure acetone in a 250 ml. wide-mouthed bottle or bolt-head 
flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Immerse the reaction vessel 
in a bath of cold water and add slowly (during about 30 minutes) from 
a dropping funnel 10 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution : 
adjust the rate of addition so that the temperature remains between 25° 
and 30°. Stir the mixture at room temperature for a further 2 hours ; 
alternatively, securely stopper the bottle and shake mechanically for the 
same period. Render the mixture just acid to litmus paper by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. Transfer to a separatory funnel. 
Remove the upper organic layer, extract the lower aqueous layer with 
20 ml. of benzene and add the extract to the yellow upper layer. Wash 
the latter with 20 ml. of water, and dry with a little anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate. Remove the benzene on a water bath with the aid of the 
apparatus illustrated in Fig. //, 13y 4 but with the distilling flask replaced 
either by a Claisen flask or, better, a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Figs. 77, 24, 2-5), and distQ the residue iinder diminished pressure 
(Fig. Ily20y 1), The benzalacetone distils at 133-143°/16 mm . (or at 
120-130°/7 mm. or at 150-160°/25 mm.), and solidifies to a crystalline 
mass on standing, m.p. 38-39°; the yield is 45 g. This is pure enough 
for most practical purposes, but may be further purified by redistillation 
(b.p. 137-142°/16 mm.) or by recrystaUisation from light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60°) : the pure benzalacetone melts at 42°. The residue in the 
distilling flask contains some dibenzalacetone, which may be prepared in 

the pure state by employing the theoretical quantities of benzaldehyde 
and acetone. 
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DIBENZALACETONE 

In a 500 ml. wide-mouthed reagent bottle place a cold solution of 25 g. 
of sodium hydroxide in 250 ml, of water and 200 ml. of alcohol (1) ; equip 
the bottle with a mechanical stirrer and surround it with a bath of water. 
Maintain the temperature of tlje solution at 20-25°, stir vigorously and 
add one-half of a previously prepared mixture of 20*5 g. (25*5 ml.) of 
pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) and 7*3 g. (9*3 ml.) of A.R. acetone. 
A flocculent precipitate forms in 2-3 minutes. After 15 minutes add the 
remainder of the benzaldehyde - acetone mixture. Continue the stirring 
for a further 30 minutes. Filter at the pump and wash with cold water 
to eliminate the alkali as completely as possible. Dry the solid at 
room temperature upon filter paper to constant weight ; 27 g. of crude 
dibenzalacetone, m.p. 105-107°, are obtained. Recrystallise from hot 
ethyl acetate (2*5 ml. per gram) or from hot rectified spirit. The 
recovery of pure dibenzalacetone, m.p. 112°, is about 80 per cent. 

Note. 

(1) Sufficient alcohol is employed to dissolve the benzaldehyde and to retain the 
initially-formed benzalacetone in solution until it has had time to react with the 
second molecule of benzaldehyde. 

IV,129 P-NITROSTYRENE 

Equip a 1500 ml. three-necked flask with a thermometer, mechanical 
stirrer and a dropping funnel. Place 61 g. (54 ml.) of nitrometliane (Sec¬ 
tion 111,55), 106 g (101 ml.) of purified benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) 
and 200 ml. of methanol in the flask and cool it with a mixture of ice and 
salt to about —10°. Dissolve 42 g. of sodium hydroxide in 40-50 ml. 
of water, cool and dilute to 100 ml. with ice and water ; place this cold 
solution in the dropping funnel. Add the sodium hydroxide solution, 
with vigorous stirring, to the nitromethane mixture at such a rate that the 
temperature is held at 10-15°. Introduce the first few ml. cautiously 
since, after a short induction period, the temperature may rise to 30° or 
higher ; check the rise in temperature, if necessary, by adding a little 
crushed ice to the reaction mixture. A bulky white precipitate forms ; if 
the mixture becomes so thick that stirring is difficult, add about 10 ml. 
of methanol. After standing for about 15 minutes, add 700 ml. of ice 
water containing crushed ice ; the temperature should be below 5°. Run 
the resulting cold solution immediately from a dropping funnel and with 
stirring into 500 ml. of 2 ; 3-hydrochloric acid contained in a 3-litre flask 
or jar ; adjust the rate of addition so that the stream just fails to break 
into drops. A pale yellow crystalline precipitate separates almost as soon 
as the alkaline solution mixes with the acid. The solid settles to the 
bottom of the vessel when the stirrer is stopped. Decant most of the 
cloudy liquid layer, filter the residue by suction and wash it with water 
until free from chlorides. Transfer the solid to a beaker immersed in hot 
water ; two layers form and on cooling again, the lower layer of nitro- 
styrene solidifies ; pour off the upper water layer. Dissolve the crude 
nitrostyrene in 85 ml. of hot ethanol [FUME CUPBOARD: nitrostyrene 
vapours are irritating to the nose and eyes, and the skin of the face is 
sensitive to the solid), filter through a hot water funnel and cool until 
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crystallisation is complete. The yield of pure p-nitrost 3 rrene, tn.p. 57—58 , 
is 125 g. 

IV, 130. BENZALACETOPHENONE (CHALCONE) 

Place a solution of 22 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water and 
100 g. {122-5 ml.) of rectified spirit in a 500 ml. bolt-head flask provided 
with a mechanical stirrer. Immerse the flask in a bath of crushed ice, 
pour in 52 g. of freshly-distilled acetophenone (Section IV,136), start the 
stirrer, and then add 46 g. (44 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115). 
Keep the temperature of the mixture at about 25° (the limits are 15-30°) 
and stir vigorously until the mixture is so thick that stirring is no longer 
effective (2-3 hours). Remove the stirrer and leave the reaction mixture 
in an ice chest or refrigerator overnight. Filter the product with suction 
on a Buchner funnel or a sintered glass funnel, wash with cold water until 
the washings are neutral to litmus, and then with 20 ml. of ice-cold 
rectified spirit. The crude chalcone, after drying in the air, weighs 88 g. 
and melts at 50-54°, Recrystallise from rectified spirit warmed to 50° 
(about 6 ml. per gram). The yield of pure benzalacetophenone (a pale 
yellow solid), m.p. 56-57°, is 77 g. This substance should be handled 
with great care since it acts as a skin irritant. 


IV,131 ETHYL CINNAMATE 

Prepare powdered (or “molecular”) sodium from 14-6 g. of clean 

sodium and 150-200 ml. of sodium-dried xylene contained in a 1-litre 

three-necked flask (Section II,50,d) fitted with a mechanical stirrer and 

a reflux condenser. When cold, pour off the xylene as completely as 

possible, and then add 230 ml. of absolute ethyl acetate (Section 11,47,79) 

containing 2 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol (1). Cool the flask rapidly 

to 0°, and add 53 g. (61 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) 

slowly (during 90 minutes) from a dropping funnel whilst the mixture 

is stirred. Keep the temperature between 0° and 6° ; do not allow it to 

rise above 10° otherwise a poor yield will be obtained. The reaction 

commences as soon as the benzaldehyde is added, as is indicated by the 

production of a reddish substance on the particles of sodium. Continue 

the stirring until practically all the sodium has reacted (about 1 hour 

after all the benzaldehyde has been introduced). Then add 45 ml. of 

glacial acetic acid, followed by an equal volume of water {CAUTION : 

some sodium may be present). Separate the layer of ester, extract the 

aqueous layer with 25 ml. of ethyl acetate, wash the combined organic 

layers with 150 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, and dry with anhydrous 

magnesium or sodium sulphate. Distil off the ethyl acetate on a water 

bath (Fig. //, 73, 4 but with a Claisen flask replacing the distilling flask). 

Distil the residue under diminished pressure (Fig. //, 20, 1). Collect the 

ethyl cinnamate (a colourless liquid) at 126-131°/6 mm.: the yield is 
65 g, (2). 

Notes. 

(1) A little alcohol (ca. 1 per cent.) is required to start the reaction ; the yield 
IS consistently lower in its absence. 

(2) Ethyl cinnamate may also be prepared by the esterification of cinnamic acid. 
The pure compound boils at 127®/6 mm. 
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IV,132. p-PIPERONYLACRYLIC ACID (3 : 4-METHYLENE- 

DIOXYCINNAMIC ACID) 

Dissolve 50 g. of piperonal and 75 g. of malonic acid in a mixture of 
150 ml. of pyridine and 2-5 ml. of piperidine contained in a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask, and heat under reflux for 1 hour on a water bath. 
A rapid evolution of carbon dioxide takes place. Complete the reaction 
by boiling the solution for 5 minutes. Cool, pour into excess of water 
containing enough hydrochloric acid to combine with the pyridine, filter 
off the piperonylacr 3 dic acid, wash with a little water, and dry. The yield 
is almost quantitative and the acid is practically pure. It may be 
recrystallised from glacial acetic acid ; m.p. 238®. 

C00N.4TE PrEP.VRATIONS 

p-Methylcinnamic acid. From p-tolualdehyde ; heat for 6 hours. 
Recrystallise from glacial acetic acid ; m.p. 198°. Yield: 87 per cent. 

m-Nitrocinnamic acid. From m-nitrobenzaldehyde. Recr^'stallise 
from alcohol ; m.p. 197°. Yield : 80 per cent. 

p-Methoxycinnamic acid. From anisaldehyde. Recrystallise from 
alcohol; m.p. 172°. Yield; 80 per cent. 

IV,133. a- AND p-BENZALDOXIMES 

In a 250 ml. conical flask mix a solution of 14 g. of sodium hydroxide 
in 40 ml. of water and 21 g. (20 ml.) of pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115). 
Add 15 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in small portions, and shake 
the mixture continually (mechanical stirring may be employed with 
advantage). Some heat is developed and the benzaldehyde eventually 
disappears. Upon cooling, a crystalline mass of the sodium deriva¬ 
tive separates out. Add sufficient water to form a clear solution, and 
pass carbon dioxide into the solution until saturated. A colourless 
emulsion of the a- or syn-aldoxime separates. Extract the oxime with 
ether, dry the extract over anhydrous magnesium or sodium sulphate, 
and remove the ether on a water bath. Distil the residue under diminished 
pressure (Fig. 11,20, 1). Collect the pure 5?/7i-benzaldoxime (a-benzald- 
oxime) at 122~124°/12 mm. ; this gradually solidifies on cooUng in ice 
and melts at 35°. The yield is 12 g. 

To prepare the p-benzaldoxime, dissolve 10 g. of a-benzaldoxime in 
60 ml. of pure anhydrous ether and pass dry hydrogen chloride 
(Section 11,48,1) through a wide delivery tube into the solution with 
constant shaking. Colourless crystals of the hydrochloride of the 
p-aldoxime separate. Filter these at the pump through a sintered glass 
funnel, wash with dry ether, transfer to a separatory funnel and cover 
with a layer of ether. Add a concentrated solution of sodium carbonate 
gradually and with constant shaking until effervescence ceases. Separate 
tlie ethereal layer, which contains the p-oxime, dry over anhydrous 
magnesium or sodium sulphate, and remove the ether by evaporation in 
a vacuum desiccator. The residue crystallises ; remove the small amount 
of oily matter by pressing on a porous tile. Recrystallise by dissolving 
it in the minimum volume of ether and then adding light petroleum 
(b.p. 60-80°). The yield of p-benzaldoxime (a7^^J-benzaldoxime), 

m.p. 130°, is 7-8 g. 
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Cognate Prepakation 

a-Benzilmonoxime. Grind 43 g. of pure benzil (Section IV,126) 
to a thin paste with a little alcohol, and add a concentrated aqueous 
solution of 17*6 g. of hydroxykmine hydrochloride. Cool to —5® 
(e.f/., with crushed ice and concentrated hy^ochloric acid) and add 30 g. 
of sodium hydroxide in 20 per cent, aqueous solution dropwise with rapid 
mechanical stirring : do not allow the temperature to rise above 0®. 
After 90 minutes dilute the mixture with water and filter off the small 
quantity of unchanged benzil on a sintered glass funnel. Just acidify 
the filtrate with glacial acetic acid, allow to stand for 30 minutes, filter 
off the crude pinkish a-monoxirae, and recrystallise it from aqueous 
alcohol (60 vol. % alcohol) ; the resulting oxime weighs 37 g. and melts 
at 137®. To obtain the pure a-benzilmonoxime, recrystallise twice from 
benzene ; the final yield is 28 g. of the pure product, m.p. 140®. Animal 
charcoal must not be used in the recrystallisation (see below). 

p-Benzilmonoxime. Boil 10 g. of the pure a-monoxime for 15 min¬ 
utes with 1 g. of dried animal charcoal in a quantity of pure benzene just 
sufficient to dissolve the a-monoxime at the boiling point. Filter off the 
charcoal and allow the filtrate to stand. The p-monoxime + 0*5 CgHg 
crystallises slowly on cooling : a further crop can be obtained by evapora¬ 
tion of the mother liquid. An excellent yield of the p-monoxime, 
m.p. 112®, is obtained. The pure p-oxime causes no colour change with 
aqueous - alcoholic copper acetate solution ; if it is contaminated with 
the a-oxime, a greenish colour is produced. 


CgHg-C-C^-CgHg 

II II 

O NOH 

a*BonziImonoxime 


C.H^-C-C-C,H, 

II II 

O HON 

^•Benzilmonoxime 


IV,134. HYDROBENZAMIDE 

Place 10 ml. of pure benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) and 100 ml. of 
concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) in a 250 ml. wide-mouthed 
reagent bottle. Cork the bottle securely, shake vigorously for 10 minutes 
and allow to stand with occasional shaking for 24 hours. By this time 
the benzaldehyde should be converted into a hard mass of hydrobenz- 
amide. Break up the solid mass with a spatula or a thick glass rod, filter 
with suction, wash with water, and drain thoroughly. Recrystallise 
from absolute alcohol (or absolute methylated spirit). The yield of 
hydrobenzamide (colourless crystals), m.p. 101°, is 7 g. It is easily 
hydrolysed by cold dilute acids, 

IV,135. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC ALDEHYDES 

usually have relatively high boiling points, but 
distU wi^ little or no decomposition. The vapours bum with a smoky 
tlame. They are easily oxidised on standing in the air into the corre¬ 
sponding acids ; the odours are often pleasant and characteristic. 
Aromatic aldehydes, by virtue of their high molecular weight, yield 
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crystalline derivatives with phenylhydrazine and hydroxylamine—these 
reagents are not generally recommended for aliphatic aldehydes since 
they give derivatives which are either liquids or solids of low m.p. 

Aromatic aldehydes react with the dimedone reagent (Section 111,70, 2). 
All aromatic aldehydes (i) reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate solution and 
(ii) restore the colour of Schiff’s reagent; many react with sodium bisulpliite 
solution. They do not, in general, reduce Kehling's solution or Benedict’s 
solution. Unlike aliphatic aldeh^'des, they usually undergo the Cannizzaro 
reaction (see Section IV,123) under the influence of sodium hydroxide 
solution. For full experimental details of the above tests, see under Ali¬ 
phatic Aldehydes, Section 111,70. They are easily oxidised by dilute 
alkaline permanganate solution at the ordinary temperature : after 
removal of the manganese dioxide by sulphur dioxide or by sodium bi¬ 
sulphite, the acid can be obtained by acidification of the solution. 


Crystalline Derivatives 

1. Dimedone derivatives. For experimental details, see under 
Aliphatic Aldehydes, Section 111,70,2. 

2. 2 :4-Dinitrophenylhydrazones. For experimental details, see 
under Aliphatic ketones. Section 111,74,/. 

S. Semicarbazones. See Section 111,74,2. 

4. Oximes (compare Section III,74,B). The following procedure has 
wide application. Dissolve 0*6 g. of hydroxylamine liydrochloride in 
2 ml. of water, add 2 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 
0*2 g. of the aldehyde (or ketone). If the latter is insoluble, add just 
sufficient alcohol to the mixture to give a clear solution. Heat the mixture 
under reflux for 10-15 minutes, and then cool in ice. If crystals separate, 
filter these off, and recrystallise from alcohol, dilute alcohol, benzene or 
light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°). If no solid separates on coohng, dilute 
with 2-3 volumes of water, filter the precipitated solid, and recrystallise. 

5. Phenylhydrazones (compare Section III,74,G). Dissolve 0-5 g. 
of colourless phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and 0*8 g. of sodium acetate 
in 5 ml. of water, and add a solution of 0-2-0-4 g. of the aldehyde (or 
ketone) in a little alcohol (free from aldehydes and ketones). Shake the 
mixture until a clear solution is obtained and add a little more alcohol, 
if necessary. Warm on a water bath for 10-15 minutes and cool. Filter 
off the crystalline derivative, and recrystallise it from dilute alcohol or 
water ; sometimes benzene or light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) may be used. 

The use of liquid phenylhydrazine in the preparation of plienyflij-’drazones is not 
recommended for beginners because of the highly poisonous character of the liquid 
(see Section IV, 89). A phenylhydrazine reagent may, however, be used. 

The phenylhydrazine reagent may be prepared by either of two methods. 

Method A. Dissolve 25 ml. of light-coloured phenylhydrazine (redistil, if necessary) 
in 260 ml. of 10 per cent, acetic acid, add 0-5 g. of decolourising carbon, shake and 
filter into a dark bottle. 

Method B. Dissolve 25 g. of colourless phenylliydrazine hydrochloride (recrystal- 
lise, if necessary) in 250 ml. of water ; warming may bo required. Add 45 g. of 
crystallised sodium acetate to the cold solution and shake until dissolved. Add 
0-5 g. of decolourising carbon, shake, and filter into a dark bottle. The reagent 
should not be kept for longer than 1 month. 
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6. p-Nitrophenylhydrazones (compare Section 111,74,7). Reflux a 
mixture of 0-6 g. of p-nitrophenylhydrazine, 0*5 g. of the aldehyde (or 
ketone), 10-15 ml. of alcohol and 2 drops of glacial acetic acid for 
10 minutes. Add more alcohol if the boiling solution is not homogeneous. 
Cool the clear solution, filter off the p-nitrophenylhydrazone, and recrys¬ 
tallise it from alcohol or acetic acid. 

Alternatively, dissolve approximately equivalent amounts of the 
aldehyde (or ketone) and the solid reagent in the minimum volume of 
cold glacial acetic acid, and reflux for 15 minutes. The js-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone separates on cooling or upon careful dilution with water. 

Note. 

All aldehydes, and also those ketones which have two different groups 
attached to the carbonyl grouping, are capable of yielding two stereoisomeric 
oximes, hydrazones or semicarbazones. As a general rule, however, one of the 
stereoisomerides is formed in much greater amount than the other, and no doubt 
therefore arises as to the purity of the ketonic compound under investigation ; 
occasionally a mixture of stereoisomerides is obtained, which may be difficult 
to separate by recrystallisation. The formation, therefore, of one of the above 
derivatives of indefinite melting point and obvious heterogeneity does not 
necessarily imply the presence of an impure ketonic substance. 

7. 2 :4-Dinitrophenylhydrazones. The following procedure for the 
preparation of 2 : 4-dinitrophenyUiydrazones is alternative to those given 
in Section 111,74,7. 

To the clear solution obtained by warming 0*5 g. of 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine, 1 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 8-10 ml. of 
ethanol, add 0*25 g. of the aldehyde and heat just to boiling. Allow to 
cool to room temperature, filter off the 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone and 
recrystallise it from ethanol or glacial acetic acid. 

8. Azines. Aldehydes react with hydrazine to yield azines: the 
reaction cannot usually be arrested at the hydrazone stage. This reaction 
may be illustrated by the preparation of benzalazine from benzaldehyde : 

2CeH,CHO + 

C6H5CH=N~N=CHCeH5 + H.SO* + 2 H 2 O 

Stir a mixture of 2*4 g. of powdered hydrazine sulphate, 18 ml. of 
water and 2*4 ml. of concentrated aqueous ammonia (sp. gr. 0*88), and 
add 4‘6 g. (4*4 ml.) of benzaldehyde (free from benzoic acid) dropwise, 
with stirring, over a period of 30-60 minutes. Stir the mixture for a 
further hour, collect the solid by suction filtration and wash it with water. 
Recrystallise from 8 ml. of rectified spirit. The yield of benzalazine 
(yellow needles), m.p. 92-93°, is 3*6 g. 

The melting points of the various derivatives of a number of typical 
aromatic aldehydes are collected in Table IV,135. 
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(1) O'Hydroxybenzaldehyde. (4) 2 : 4-DihydroxybenzaId6hyd0. (7) 3 : 4-Methylenedioxybenzaldehyde. 

(2) 7 ?*MethoxybenzaIdehyde. (6) 3:4-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde. (8) 4-Hydxoxy-3-methoxybenzaldehyd©. 

(3) 3 : 4-DihydroxybenzaIdehyde. (6) jo-woPropylbenzaldehyde. 
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AROMATIC KETONES 

Aromatic ketones may be prepared :— 

1. By the Friedel and Crafts reaction. The condensation of an acid 
chloride or an acid anhydride with an aromatic h 3 ’drocarbon in the presence 
of anhydrous aluminium chloride generally gives a good yield of the aromatic 
ketone : 

Ain 

RCOCl 4- HAr RCOAr + HCl 

Ar'COCI + HAr Ar'COAr + HCl 

Airi 

(RC0)20 4- HAr -^ RCOAr 4- RCOOH 

It should be noted that the Friedel-Crafts acj’lation differs from the Friedel- 
Crafts alkylation (compare Sections IV,3-4 and discussion preceding Section 
IV,1) in one important respect. The alkjdation requires catalytic quantities of 
aluminium chloride, but for acylation a molecular equivalent of aluminium 
chloride is necessary for each carbonyl group present in the acj^lating agent. 
This is because aluminium chloride is capable of forming rather stable complexes 
vrith the carbonyl group ; these complexes probably possess an oxonium 

structure ^C= 0 ^,A 1 C 13 . Complex formation thus requires an equivalent 

quantity of metal halide and a slight excess over the molecular amount is 
emplo 3 'ed in order to ensure that the free reagent may be present to act as a 
catalyst: thus 1*1 and 2*2 molecular equivalents of aluminium chloride are 
generally employed for acid chlorides and acid anhydrides respectively. E.xcess 
of benzene or of toluene may be used as a solvent (when either of these 
substances constitutes one of the reactants), otherwise carbon disulphide or 
nitrobenzene is usuall 3 ' used. Friedel-Oafts acylation is free of two features 
which complicate the alk 3 dation reaction, namely, (i) polysubstitution and 
(ii) rearrangement of groups. There is usually no difficulty in arresting the 
acylation with the introduction of a single acyl group into the aromatic nucleus. 
Preliminary mixing of the acyl and aluminium halides often gives good results ; 
this procedure reduces any tendency of the benzene homologue to isomerise or 
disproportionate (where this is possible). 

The use of aliphatic acid anh 3 ’drides in place of acid chlorides offers many 
advantages ; these include : 

(a) The greater ease of obtaining the anhydrides in a state of purity and their 
avaiiabihty as commercial products (acetic, propionic, n-but 3 ’Tic and succinic 
anhydrides). 

(b) The handling of disagreeable acid chlorides is avoided. 

(c) The absence of any appreciable quantities of by-products and of resinous 
substances. 

{d) The resulting ketones are almost pure after one distillation. The reaction 
is smooth and the 34eld is generally good. 

The examples of the Friedel and Crafts reaction described include the 
following :— 

CflHg 4 - CH3COCI CeHsCOCHs 4 - HCl 

Acetophenone 

AlCl, 

CsHj + (CHjCOjjO ->■ CaHjCOCH, + CH^COOH 

CHaCeHj + (CH3C0),0 p-CHaCsHiCOCH, + CH3COOH 

Toluene p.Methylacetophenone 
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C10H3 + CH3COCI 

Naphtlialene 


AlCi,: 

-> 

C.H,N'0, 


C 10 H 7 COCH 3 + HCl 

Methyl p-naphthyl ketone 
(main product) 


AlCl, 

C.Hs + CHjCHjCHjCOCl -^ 

n-Butyryl chloride 

AlCI, 

CeH.Br + (CH 3 C 0)30 - 

AlCJ, 

CeH^ + CeHsCOCl- 

Benzoyl chloride 


C 6 H 5 COCH 2 CH 2 CH 3 + HCl 

B u ty rophenone 

p-BrCeHjCOCHj + CH 3 COOH 

p-Brornoacetophenone 

CeHsCOCeHj + HCl 

Benzophenone 


A further example is given below illustrating the use of a dibasic anhydride 
(succinic anhydride) : the succinoylation reaction is a valuable one since it 
leads to aroyl carboxylic acids and ultimately to polynuclear hydrocarbons. 
Tliis general scheme of synthesis of substituted hydrocarbons through the 
use of succinic anhydride is sometimes called the Haworth reaction. Thus 
a-tetralonc (see below) may be reduced by the Clemmensen method to tetralin 
(tetrahydronaphthalene) and the latter converted into naphthalene either 
catalytically or by means of sulphur or selenium (compare Section, VI,33). 

The mechanism of acylation with acyl halides is usually regarded as involving 
the acyl cation (acyl carbonium or acylium ion) : 


RCOCl + AICI 3 -RCCi=0'^,AICl3~ (oxonium complex) 

RCCl=0'^,AlCl3~ [RC0]'^[A1C1J" 

RCOCl + AlCIa -> [RCO]'^[AlCIa]“ ^ [RCO]+ + [AICIJ 


8 - 



o 


• I I 

+ RC+ 


J + 





H-" 4- [AlCl,] 


> HCl + Aids 


It is probable that, in general, acylation also occurs by the oxonium complex 

RCCl= 0 -*',AlCl 3 “ + ArH -RCAr= 0 ,AICl 3 + HCl 

With acid anhydrides, an acyl chloride is probably formed first: 

(RCOlaO 4- 2 AICI 3 -> RCOCl,AICl 3 4-RCO.O.AlClj 


Benzophenone is more conveniently prepared from benzene and excess of 
carbon tetrachloride : 

AlCl, H.o 

2C,H, + CCl, -► CjHjCaaC.Hj -. C.HaCOCaHj + 2HC1 

Benzophenone dichloride Benzophenone 

2. By catalytic reduction of a p-unsaturated ketones, prepared firom alde¬ 
hydes by the Claisen - Schmidt reaction (see under Aromatic Aldehydes)^ for 
example : 

C3H3CH=CHC0C,H3 + Hj C,H3CH3CH3C0C,H5 

Benzalacetophenono Benzylacatophenone 
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3. By dropping an aromatic acid either alone or mixed an aliphatic 
acid into a tube containing a thoria catalyst deposited on pumice and heated 
to 400-450 . This method is generally employed for the preparation of mixed 
aromatic-aliphatic ketones. Excess of the aliphatic acid is usually present 
since this leads to by-products -which are easily separated and also tends to 
increase the yield of the desired ketone at the expense of the symmetrical 
ketone of the aromatic acid. Thus ;— 


CeH^CH^COOH 

Phenylacetic acid 


+ RCOOH 

Aliphatic acitl 


TLO, 


CeHsCH^COR 

Benzyl alkyl ketone 


The by-products are formed in accordance with the following schemes 

ThO, 

-► R2CO (dialkyl ketone) -f COg + H2O 

ThO, 

2C8H5CH2COOH-► (CeHgCHgljCO (dibenzyl ketone) -f CO, + 11,0 


2RCOOH 


2 r ^^2 

The dibenzyl ketone has a very high b.p. (co. 200'’/21 mm.) and this remains 
in the flask when the unsymmetrical ketone has been removed by distillation. 
The dialkyl ketone has a comparatively low b.p. and is therefore easily removed 
by fractionation under normal pressure ; acetone is most simply separated by 
washing with water. In this way methyl benzyl ketone (R = CH3), ethyl 
benzyl ketone (R = CH3CH2) and «-propyl benzyl ketone (R = CHgCHjCHj) 
are prepared. By using h^’drocinnamic acid in place of phenylacetic acid : 

ThO, 

C3H5CH2CH2COOH -h RCOOH -^ CsHbCH^GHjCOR 

H 3 'drocinnamic acid Aliphatic acid ^-Phenylothyl alkyl keton© 

methyl p-phenyl ethyl ketone (R = CHj), ethyl j3-phenylethyl ketone 
(R = CHjCHj) and «-propyl (3-phenylethyl ketone (R = CH3CH2CH2) are 
obtained. 

4. By the condensation of a nitrile with a phenol or phenol ether in the presence 
of zinc chloride and hydrogen chloride : a bydroxyaryl- or alkoxyaryl-ketone is 
produced. The procedure is termed the Hoesch reaction and is clearly an 
extension of the Gattermann aldehyde reaction (Section IV,121). The reaction 
gives the best results with polyhydric phenols and their ethers : wth simple 
monohydric phenols the imino ester hydrochloride is frequently the sole product 
for example : 

C.HsOH + CH.CN C^HsO—C(CH3) =NH,HC 1 

ZdC1| 

Tlie reaction is illustrated by the following example ; 

CH3 



OH 


+ CH,CN 


HO. Zndt 
> 

ether» 0 ® 


HO 



JIH.HCl 
OH 


H,o. 

- 

100 ^ 


HO 


COCHs 

\y 


OH OH OH 

Phloroglucino Ketimine hydrochloride Phloroacetophenone 

5. By the Fries reaction. This is a variant of the Friedel-Craft reaction ; 
it consists in the conversion of an ester of a phenol to the corresponding o- and 
p-hydroxyketone, or a mixture of both, by treatment with anhydrous alumi¬ 
nium chloride : 

2C,H50C0R o-HO—CeHj—COR + p-HO—CeH,—COR 

For further details, see Section IV, 107 and discussion preceding Section IV, 101. 
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The preparation of the cyclic ketone a-tetralone possesses a number of 
interesting features. Succinic anhydride is condensed with pure benzene in 
the presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride (slightly over two equivalents ; 
see 1 above) to yieid (3-benzoyIpropionic acid : 

^ CeH^COCH^CH^COOH 

CH,—CO/ 

Succinic anliydrido j3-Benzoylpropionic acid 

The latter is reduced by Clemmensen's method in the presence of a solvent 
immiscible with the hydrochloric acid (toluene); 


CeHsCOCHgCHgCOOH 


Zn(Hg), HCa 
( 4 H) 


CeH5CH2Cn2CH2COOH 

y-Phenylbutyric acid 


The y-phenylbutyric acid is cyclised to a-tetralone by converting it into the 
acid chloride with thionyl chloride or phosphorus pentachloride and then an 
intramolecular Friedel and Oafts reaction is carried out: 


COOH 


y\ \cH 




y-Phenylbutyrio acid 



COCl 


1 


Aja,. 

-► 


1 

cs. 

1 

/CH, 

^2 


a-Tetralone 


The S3mthesi3 of anthraquinone is instructive. Phthalic anhydride con¬ 
denses with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride (slightly more than 
two equivalents, see 1 above) to yield o-benzoylbenzoic acid, and the latter 
is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid : 



Phthalic anhydride o-Benzoylbenzoic acid Anthraquinone 


Toluene similarly yields P-methylanthraquinone ; 



O 


^-MethylcLnthraquinone 
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Anthraquinone also be prepared by the oxidation of pure anthracene with 
a solution of chromium trioxide in glacial acetic acid : 


CrO, 


Antliraceno .Ajithraqtiinone 

Reduction of anthraquinone with tin and concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in the presence of boiling glacial acetic acid gives anthrone ; this substance 
(keto form) under certain conditions passes into the enol form, anthranol: 






Anthranol 


Benzophenone condenses ^ith hydroxylamine h 3 ^drochloride in the pres¬ 
ence of excess of sodium hj'droxide solution to yield benzophenone oxime, 
m.p. 142° : 

iCJi.hCO + H.NOH.HCI -f NaOH {CsR^) 2 C=NOn + NaCl + 2 H 2 O 

By treatment of this oxime with phosphorus pentachloride or thion^d chloride 
in ether solution, smooth conversion into benzanilide, m.p. 163°, results. The 
change of anj" o.xime into a substituted amide under the conditions mentioned 
is usuall}’^ termed the Beckmann rearrangement. The above example may 
be represented : 


CeH^-C-CcHg pcuorsoci. CeHg-C-OH 

HO—N CsHg—N 

Benzophenone oxime 


Kctonu^tion 




NHC,H, 

Benzanilide 


IV,136. ACETOPHENONE 

Metliod 1 (with acetyl chloride). Equip a dry 500 ml. round- 
bottomed or bolt-head flask with a reflux condenser, and fit the top of 
the condenser with a two-hole cork, one opening for a separatory funnel 
and the other for a delivery tube connected to an inverted funnel which 
dips just below the surface of about 200 ml. of water in a beaker (compare 
Fig. //, 13, 8). Place 40 g. of anhydrous, finely-powdered aluminium 
chloride (see Section IV,2) and 88 g. (100 ml.) of dry A.R. benzene in the 
flask and cool the latter in a bath (^cold water {not ice water since benzene 
may crystallise). Through the separatory funnel at the top of the con¬ 
denser add 29 g. (27 ml.) of redistilled acetyl chloride slowly diu’ing half 
an hoTir and shake the flask frequently to ensure thorough mixing of the 
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contents. When all the acetyl chloride has been introduced, heat the 
flask on a water bath at 50'’ for 1 hour in order to complete the reaction : 
much hydrogen chloride is evolved, which is absorbed by the water. 
Cool and pour the reaction mixture into about 250 ml. of water and a 
little crushed ice contained in a 750 ml. flask ; decomposition occurs 
with the evolution of heat and a dark oil (largely a solution of aceto¬ 
phenone in benzene) separates on the surface. Cork the flask and shake 
to complete the decomposition ; if any solid remains undissolved, add 
a little concentrated hydrochloric acid to dissolve it. Pour the mixture 
into a separatory funnel, rtin off and discard the lower layer, wash the 
benzene layer with dilute sodium hydroxide solution (to remove the 
hydrogen chloride), then with water, and dry over anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate or calcium chloride. Recover the solvent by distillation from a 
boiling water bath ; use the apparatus shown in Fig.//, 73, 4 (100 ml. 
distilling flask). When most of the benzene has been removed, replace 
the dropping funnel by a 360° thermometer and the water condenser by 
short air condenser (Fig. //, 13, 2). Continue the distillation by careful 
heating over a gauze or, better, in an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3)— CAUTION : 
there may be some benzene in the residual oil—and collect the aceto¬ 
phenone at 195-202° (pure acetophenone boils at 201°) ; the colourless 
oil crystallises on cooling in ice and has m.p. 20°. The yield is 27 g. 

Method 2 (with acetic anhydride). Proceed exactly as in Method 1, 
but use 80 g. of powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride, 108 g. (123 ml.) 
of dry A.R. benzene, and 26 g. (24 ml.) of redistilled acetic anhydride (1). 
Add the acetic anhydride during half an hour whilst the contents of the 
flask are thoroughly shaken ; much heat is evolved in the reaction. 
Heat on a boiling water bath for 30 minutes (or imtil the evolution of 
hydrogen chloride almost ceases) to complete the reaction, cool, and pour 
the contents of the flask into a mixture of 150 g. of crushed ice and 150 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid contained in a beaker or flask. Stir 
or shake until all the aluminium salts are dissolved. Transfer the mixture 
to a separatory funnel, add 25-30 ml. of ether, shake and separate the 
upper (largely benzene) layer. Extract the aqueous layer with 25 ml. of 
ether and add this to the benzene solution. Wash the combined benzene 
and ether extracts with 50 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
(or until the washings remain alkaline), then with water, separate the 
organic layer and dry it with anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium 
chloride. Remove the ether and benzene and isolate the acetophenone, 
b.p. 199-202° (2), as in Method 1, The yield is 25 g. 

Notes. 

(1) An alternative apparatus for conducting the preparation by both methods 
utilises a two-way adapter as in Fig. II, J3, 9. The preparation may be carried out 
more conveniently in a tliree-necked flask provided with a mechanical stirrer ; full 
details are given below imder p*methylacetophenone. 

(2) The b.p. under reduced pressure is 88—89®/I6 mm. It solidifies on cooliner: 
m.p. 20®. 


Cognate Prepabations 

p-Methylacetophenone. In a 1 litre three-necked flask, equipped 
with a separatory funnel carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
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guard tube, a mercur\'-sealed mechanical stirrer, and a double surface 
reflux condenser attached to a gas absorption device (Fig. 11, 8, 1, c), 
place 150 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride and 
253 ml. of sodium-dried toluene {free from sulphur compounds ; see 
Section 11,47,76). Set the stirrer in motion and add 51 g. (47-5 ml.) 
of redistilled acetic anhydride slowly through the separatory funnel; the 
addition requires 15 minutes, during which time the temperature rises 
to about 90° and much hydrogen chloride is evolved. Heat the mixture 
on a water bath, with stirring, for 30 minutes or until there is practically 
no evolution of gas. Cool the reaction mixture to room temperature and 
pour it into a mixture of 300 g. of crushed ice and 300 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid : stir until the aluminium salts dissolve completely. 
Separate the toluene layer, wash it with W'ater, then with 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution until the washings remain alkaline, and 
finally with water ; dr 5 " over a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate. 
Distil the residue from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
(Figs. II, 24, 2-5) at atmospheric pressure until the temperature rises to 
about 125°, then allow to cool and distil under reduced pressure. Collect 
the p-methylacetophenone at 93—94°/7 mm. (the b.p. under atmospheric 
pressure is 225°) ; the yield is 68 g. 

Methyl p-naphthyl ketone (p-Acetonaphthalene). * Equip a 
1 litre three-necked flask with a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer and a 
dropping funnel. Place 64 g. of resublimed naphthalene and 350 g. 
(291 ml.) of pure nitrobenzene in the flask and stir until dissolved. To 
the homogeneous solution add 43*6 g. (38*5 ml.) of redistilled acetyl 
chloride. Cool to — 5° in a freezing mixture of ice and salt and introduce, 
whilst stirring vigorously, 73*6 g, of finely-powdered, anhydrous alu¬ 
minium chloride in small portions during 90 minutes ; do not allow the 
temperature to rise above 0°, The aluminium chloride dissolves and a 
deep green solution results. Remove the stirrer from the central 
aperture and replace it by a solid rubber stopper : into the side necks of 
the flask fit respectively a drawn-out capillary tube and a tube leading 
through a filter flask trap and a manometer to a water filter pump. 
Reduce the pressure to 15-20 mm. (take adequate precautions against 
collapse of the flask); hydrogen chloride is copiously evolved and a 
vigorous ebullition occurs in the mixture. When no more gas is evolved, 
add an excess of crushed ice and separate the nitrobenzene layer. Wash 
the latter successively with two 100 ml. portions of dilute hydrochloric 
acid and 100 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution. Use either 
of the follo^ving methods for isolating the pure p-acetonaphthalene from 
the accompanying a-isomer (about 10 per cent.) 

1. Steam distil from a 1‘5 litre three-necked flask xmtil the odour of 
nitrobenzene is no longer perceptible in the distillate (6—12 hours). 
Extract the cold residue with three 100 ml. portions of ether, dry the 
combined extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil off the 
ether. The residue solidifies and consists of almost pure methyl 
P-naphthyl ketone, m.p. 62° ; the 3 deld is 30 g. Upon recrystallisation 
from glacial acetic acid, the m.p. is raised to 54°. 


* For a more detailed discussion of this reaction, see Section IV,164, Note 1. 
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2, Distil the dry (anhydrous magnesium sulphate) nitrobenzene solu¬ 
tion under reduced pressure. Nitrobenzene passes over at 95-100716 mm. 
and the temperature then rises rapidly to 170715 mm. ; collect the frac¬ 
tion of b.p. 170-180°/15 mm. Transfer whilst still liquid to a porcelain 
basin ; it solidifies on cooling. Spread it on a porous tile to absorb the 
small proportion of liquid a-ketone which is present ; the resulting yield 
of crude methyl 0-naphthjd ketone, m.p. 40-42°, is 50 g. Two recrystal¬ 
lisations from glacial acetic acid (or from glacial acetic acid - water) give 
the almost pure p-ketone, m.p. 53®. 

IV.137. BUTYROPHENONE 

Equip a 1600 ml. three-necked flask with an efficient mercury-sealed 
stirrer, a separatory funnel protected by a calcium chloride (or cotton 
wool) tube, and a double surface reflux condenser attached to a gas 
absorption device (Fig. 11, 8, 1, c). Weigh out 140 g. of finely-powdered, 
anhydrous aluminium chloride under sodium-dried A.R. benzene, and 
transfer the solid to the flask already containing 231 g. (263 ml.) of 
anhydrous A.R. benzene. Place 105 g. (102 ml.) of n-butyryl chloride, 
b.p. 100-102° (Section 111,87) in the separatory funnel, run in 3-4 ml. 
into the flask and stir vigorously. Warm the flask gently to start the 
reaction (i.e., until hydrogen chloride is evolved), remove the source of 
heat, and continue the addition during 2 hours. The reaction mixture 
darkens considerably. Reflux for 30 minutes to complete the reaction 
and allow to cool. Transfer the reaction mixture to a large separatory 
funnel and allow it to “ drip ” into about 2 litres of cold water in a 4-litre 
beaker, cooled externally in an ice bath, and vigorously agitated with an 
efficient mechanical stirrer. Separate the upper oily layer, wash it with 
10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then with water, and dry over 
anhydrous magnesium sulpliate. Remove the benzene (Fig. II, 13, 4, 
but use a 150 ml. Claisen flask), and distil the residue through an air 
condenser from an air bath. Collect the butyrophenone (a colourless 
liquid) at 227-230°. The yield is 75 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

Propiophenone CgHjCOCHgCIIa. Use 231 g. (263 ml.) of sodium- 
dried A. R, benzene, 140 g. of anhydrous aluminium chloride and 90 g. 
(84-5 ml.) of propionyl chloride (prepared from propionic acid ; compare 
Section 111,87). The yield of propiophenone, b.p. 214-217°, is 78 g. 

An improved yield is obtained by the following process. Add a mixture 
of 75 g. (70-5 ml.) of propionyl chloride and 90 g. (103 ml.) of sodium- 
dried A.R. benzene to a vigorously stirred suspension of 75 g. of finely- 
powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride in 100 ml. of dry carbon disul¬ 
phide. Then introduce more of the aluminium chloride (about 15 g.) 
until no further evolution of hydrogen chloride occurs. The yield of 
propiophenone, b.p. 123°/25 mm., is about 90 g. 

IV,138. p-BROMOACETOPHENONE 

In a l-litre three-necked flask, equipped as in Section IV,137, place 
78 -5 g. (62 -6 ml.) of dry bromobenzene (Section IV,18), 200 ml. of dry 
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carbon disulphide {CAUTION : see Section 11,14) and 150 g. of finely- 
powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride. Stir the mixture and heat 
on a water bath until gentle refluxing commences ; add 51 g. (47 *5 ml.) 
of redistilled acetic anhydride slowly through the dropping funnel (30- 
60 minutes). I\Iaintain gentle refluxing during the addition of the acetic 
anhydride and for 1 hour afterwards. Distil off most of the carbon 
disulphide on a water bath (Fig. II, 41, 1 but with stirrer in position in 
the central aperture), allow the reaction mixture to cool somewhat 
and while still warm pour it slowly with stirring into a mixture of 500 g. 
of crushed ice and 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Decompose 
any residue in the flask and add it to the main product. Extract with 
160 ml. and 100 ml. portions of benzene or ether, wash the combined 
extracts twice with w’ater, once with 10 per cent, sodium h 3 "droxide 
solution and twice with water. Diy the extract with anhydrous mag¬ 
nesium sulphate or calcium chloride, remove the solvent (Fig. II, 13, 4 
but replace the distilling flask by a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm. Figs. II, 24, 2-5), and distil the residue under reduced pressure. 
The jj-bromoacetophenone boils at 130®/15 mm. or at 117°/7 mm. and a 
3® fraction should be coDected ; it cr^^stallises to a white solid, m.p. 50®. 
The yield is 75 g. 

The b.p. under atmospheric pressure has been given as 255*6®/736 mm. 

Cognate Preparatio.ns 

These are all prepared in the same manner, viz., 0*5 mol of the deriva¬ 
tive of the aromatic hj’drocarbon, 150 g. of finely-powdered anh^^drous 
aluminium chloride and 0-5 mol of the acid anhj'dride. Thus :— 

p-Chloroacetophenone. From 56 g. (51 ml.) of chlorobenzene (Sec¬ 
tion IV,17). The yield of product, b.p. 124—126°/24 mm., m.p. 20-21®, is 
60 g. The b.p. under atmospheric pressure is 237®. 

p-Methoxyacetophenone. From 54 g. (54*5 ml.) of anisole (Sec¬ 
tion IV,104). The yield of p-methoxyacetophenone, b.p. 139®/15 mm., 
is 70 g. The b.p. under atmospheric pressure is 265®. 

IV,139. BENZOPHENONE 

Method 1. Into the three necks of a 1 litre three-necked flask fit 
respectively a double simface reflux condenser, an efficient mechanical 
stirrer, and through a two-hole cork, a separatory funnel and a thermo¬ 
meter. Attach a trap (Fig. II, 8, 1, c) to the top of the condenser for 
absorbing the hydrogen chloride evolved. Place 91 g. of powdered 
anhydrous aluminium chloride and 200 ml. of dry carbon tetrachloride (1) 
in the flask, surround the latter with an ice bath, and, when the tempera¬ 
ture has fallen to 10-15°, introduce 10 ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene. 
The reaction commences immediately (hydrogen chloride is evolved and 
the temperature rises) ; add salt to the ice bath in order to get more 
efficient cooling. When the temperature commences to fall after the 
reaction has once started, add a mixture of 110 ml. of dry A.R. benzene 
and 110 ml. of dry carbon tetrachloride at such a rate that the tem¬ 
perature is maintained between 5° and 10° (2). The addition usually 
requires 1—2 hours ; continue the stirring for a further 3 hours while 
mainta inin g the temperature at 10®, and then allow to stand overnight. 
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Immerse the flask in ice, start the stirrer, and add about 500 ml. of 
water through the separatory funnel ; the excess of carbon tetrachloride 
usually refluxes during the addition. Distil off as much as possible of the 
carbon tetrachloride on a water bath, and then distil the mixture with 
steam (Fig. //. 4J, 1) during 30 minutes to remove the residual carbon 
tetrachloride (3) and to hydirolyse the benzophenone dichloride to benzo- 
phenone. Separate the upper benzophenone layer and extract the 
aqueous layer with 40 ml. of benzene. Dry the combined benzene 
extract and benzophenone with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Re¬ 
move the benzene with the aid of an air bath (Fig. //, 13, 4 but replace 
the distilling flask by a 200 ml. Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. 
Figs. //, 24, 2-5) until the temperature rises to about 90°, allow to cool 
somewhat, and distil under diminished pressure. Collect the benzo¬ 
phenone at 187-190°/15 mm. ; it sohdifies to a white solid, m.p. 47-48°, 
on cooling. The yield is 105 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The carbon tetrachloride may be dried by distilling the commercial product 
and rejecting the first 10 per cent, of tho distillate. 

(2) Below 5®, the reaction is too slow ; above 10®, appreciable amounts of tarry 
matter are formed. 

(3) About 220 ml. of carbon tetrachloride are recovered ; tliis contains a little 
benzene, but may be used, after drying and distilling, in another run. 

Method 2. Into a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask place 120 ml. of dry 
A.R. benzene, and 35 g. (29 ml.) of redistilled benzoyl chloride. Weigh 
out 30 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride into a dry 
corked test-tube, and add the soHd, with frequent shaking, during 
10 minutes to the contents of the flask. Fit a reflux condenser to the 
flask, and heat on a water bath for 3 hours or until hydrogen chloride is 
no longer evolved. Pour the contents of the flask while still warm into 
a mixture of 200 g. of crushed ice and 100 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Separate the upper benzene layer (filter first, if necessary), 
wash it with 50 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then with 
water, and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Isolate the 
benzophenone as in Method 1. The yield is 30 g. 

IV.140. BENZYLAGETOPHENONE 

Place a solution of 10*4 g. of benzalacetophenone, m.p. 57° (Section 
IV,130) in 75 ml. of pure ethyl acetate (Section II,47,7P) in the reaction 
bottle of the catalytic hydrogenation apparatus and add 0 • 2 g. of Adams’ 
platinum oxide catalyst (for full experimental details, see Section 111,150). 
Displace the air with hydrogen, and shake the mixture Avith hydrogen 
until 0-05 mol is absorbed (10-25 minutes). Filter off the platinum, and 
remove the ethyl acetate by distillation. Recrystallise the residual 
benzylacetophenone from about 12 ml. of alcohol. The yield of pure 
product, m.p. 73°, is 9 g, 

IV.141. METHYL BENZYL KETONE 

Use the apparatus described in Section 111,72 and adjust the furnace 
for a working temperature of 400-460°. Although a manganous oxide 
catalyst gives satisfactory results, thoria is more convenient in practice. 
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Preparation of thoria catalyst. Dissolve 276 g. of commercially 
pure thorium nitrate in the minimum volume of water (ca. 450 ml,} in a 
large beaker, and add slowly a solution of 106 g. of A.R. anhydrous 
sodium carbonate in 400 ml. of water with mechanical stirring. 'Allow 
the thorium carbonate to settle, decant as much as possible of the mother 
hquor, and wash it once by decantation with 500 ml. of water. Make 
the resulting moist precipitate into a thick paste with distilled water and 
stir in pumice (4—8 mesh) until most of the sus[)ension appears to be 
absorbed. Dr}' the impregnated pumice in quantities of aj)proximatoly 
200 g. Heat in a large evaporating dish uj)on an electric hot plate and 
stir constantly with a thick glass rod ; stop the heating wlien tiic frag¬ 
ments of pumice no longer stick one to another. Sieve the resulting 
pumice ; 250 g. of a wliite powder {largely tliorium carbonate but con¬ 
taining some oxide) are recovered, and can be used for imj^regnating 
more pumice. The total weight of pumice catalyst thus prepared is 
about 1400 g. ; the exact weight will, of course, depend upon the grade 
of the pumice. 

Preparation of the ketone. Fill the tube with thoria catalyst, but 
insert small loose plugs of glass wool after each approximately 15 cm. 
column of catalyst ; the latter device will reduce the danger of carbonisa¬ 
tion blocking the tube. Set up the apparatus as in Fig. ///, 72, 1 and 
heat the tube to 400-450® in a slow stream of nitrogen when carbon 
dioxide (and generally oxides of nitrogen) are evolved ; 6-12 hours are 
usually required for the complete decomposition of the thorium salt de¬ 
posited upon the pumice. Place a solution of 170 g. of pure phenylacetic 
acid (m.p. 77°) in 225 g. of glacial acetic acid in the funnel, and adjust its 
rate of flow into the catalyst tube to 1 drop every 2 or 3 seconds. Also pass 
a slow stream of carbon dioxide or nitrogen (1 bubble per second) through 
the side tap in order to keep the gases in motion ; the rate of flow is 
estimated by passing the inert gas through a concentrated sulphui ic acid 
wash bottle or “ bubbler ” before it enters the furnace. When all the 


acid mixture has passed through the catalyst tube, separate the lower 
aqueous layer of the product and treat the organic layer with 10-20 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the washings are alkaline to litmus 
and then twice with water. Extract the aqueous layer twice with 50 ml. 
portions of benzene, wash the extracts successive!}" with sodium hydroxide 
solution (until alkaline) and water, and add the resulting benzene solution 


to the main product. Dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove 
the benzene imder atmospheric pressure, and distil the residue under 
reduced pressure preferably from a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-5). Collect the methyl benzyl ketone at 102- 
102*5°/20 mm. ; the yield is 85 g. The residue in the flask is dibenzyl 
ketone ; it may be purified by transferring to a smaller flask and re¬ 
distilling (b.p. 200°/21 mm. ; m.p. 34r-36°). 


Cognate Prepaeations 

Ethyl benzyl ketone. Use 204 g. of phenylacetic acid (m.p. 77°) and 
333 g. (335-5 ml.) of propionic acid (b.p. 139-141°), but omit the extrac¬ 
tion with benzene when working up the distillate. Distil the dried 
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product from a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask through an efficient frac¬ 
tionating column {e.g., a Widmer column (Fig. //, 77, 1) or a well-lagged 
Hempel column filled with or i" glass rings (Fig. 77, 75, 3) or a 
modified Hempel column (Fig. 77, 75, 5)}. Collect the diethyl ketone at 
99-5-102‘5® (160 g.), and when the temperature rises to 130° (b.p. 103- 
130° ; 7 g.) transfer the residue to a 260 ml. Claisen flask and distil under 
reduced pressure. The ethyl benzyl ketone passes over mainly at 118— 
123°/22 mm. (105 g.) ; the residue of high boiling point (34 g.) consists 
largely of dibenzyl ketone. Pure ethyl benzyl ketone may be obtained 
by redistilling the fraction b.p. 118-123722 mm. and collecting the fraction 
of b.p. 113-115717 mm. 

n-Propyl benzyl ketone. Use 204 g. of pure phenylacetic acid and 
396 g. (414 ml.) of n-butyric acid (b.p. 161-164°). Upon working up as 
for ethyl benzyl ketone 180 g. of di-n-propyl ketone, b.p. 140—145° (mainly 
143-145°), 108 g. of crude n-propyl benzyl ketone, b.p. 240-260°, and 49 g. 
of crude dibenzyl ketone (residue in flask) are obtained. Redistil the 
fraction of b.p. 240-260° and collect the w-propyl benzyl ketone at 
243-247° (the pure ketone boils at 244°). 

Methyl p-phenylethyl ketone. Use 100 g. of hydrocinnamic acid 
(m.p. 49-50°) (Section IV,163) and 160 g. of glacial acetic acid. The 
yield of methyl p-phenylethyl ketone, b.p. 230-235°, is 70 g. (the pure 
ketone boils at 234°. 

Ethyl p-phenylethyl ketone. Use 100 g. of pure hydrocinnamic acid 
and 200 g. (201 -5 ml.) of pure propionic acid. Fractionation of the dis¬ 
tillate yields 70 g. of diethyl ketone (b.p. 100-102°), 72 g. of ethyl p-phenyl- 
ethyl ketone (b.p. 245-249° ; the pure ketone boils at 248°), and 18 g. 
of crude di-p-phenylethyl ketone (high b.p. residue). 

n-Propyl p-phenylethyl ketone. Use 100 g. of pure hydrocinnamic 
acid and 235 g. (245*5 ml.) of pure n-butyric acid. Upon working up 
as for ethyl benzyl ketone the following yields are obtained : 98 g. of 
di-n-propyl ketone, b.p. 140-144° ; 65 g. of n-propyl p-phenylethyl 

ketone, b.p. 139-143°/17 mm.; and 22 g. of crude di-p-phenylethyl 
ketone (high b.p. residue). The required ketone, upon redistillation, 
boils almost completely at 138-139°/16 mm. 


IV,142. PHLOROACETOPHENONE 

Place 26*2 g. of dry phloroglucinol (1), 16*4 g. (20*9 ml.) of anhydrous 
acetonitrile (Section 111,111) (2), 100 ml. of sodium-dried ether and 5 g. 
of finely-powdered, fused zinc chloride in a 300 ml. bolt-head flask carrying 
a two-hole rubber stopper into which are fitted a wide gas delivery tube 
(an inverted thistle funnel is satisfactory) and a calcium chloride (or 
cotton wool) guard tube. Cool the flask in an ice - salt mixture and pass 
a rapid stream of dry hydrogen chloride (Section 11,48,7) through the 
solution for 2 hours with occasional shaking. Allow the flask to stand in 
an ice chest for 24 hours, and again pass dry hydrogen chloride into the 
pale orange mixture for a further 2 hours. Stopper the flask and leave 
it in an ice chest (or refrigerator) for 3 days. A bulky orange-yellow 
precipitate of the keti min e hydrochloride is formed. Uecant the ether 
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and wash the solid with two 25 ml. portions of anhydious ether. Transfer 
the solid with the aid of about 1 litre of hot water to a 2 litre round- 
bottomed flask provided with a reflux condenser. Boil the yellow solu¬ 
tion vigorously over a wire gauze for 2 hours, allow to cool somewhat, 
add 4-5 g. of decolourising carbon, boil the solution for 5 minutes longer, 
and filter the hot solution with suction through a jireheated Buchner 
funnel. Extract the decolourising carbon with two 100 ml. portions of 
boiling water and add the filtrate to the main product. Allow to stand 
overnight, and filter the pale yellow or colourless needles of phloroaceto- 
phenone at the pump, dry at 120^ to remove the molecule of water of 
cr 3 ^staUisation, and preserve in a tightly-stoppered bottle. The yield 
is 29 g., m.p. 217—219°. This product is pure enough for many purposes, 
but may be obtained absolutely pure by recr^^stallisation from hot water 
(35 ml. per gram) ; m.p. 218-219°. 

Notes. 

(1) Phloroglucinol contains two molecules of water of cr^'stallisation ; these are 
removed by heating for 12 hours at 120®. 

(2) The acetonitrile may be dried over anhj'flrous calcium sulphate or by distilling 
from phosphoric oxide. 


IV,143. 


a-TETRALONE 


P-Benzoylpropionic acid. Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a 
mechanical stirrer and two efficient reflux condensers, and place in it 
175 g. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene and 34 g. of succinic anhydride 
(Section 111,92). Stir the mixture and add 100 g. of powdered, anhydrous 
aluminium chloride all at once. The reaction usually starts immediately 
—hydrogen chloride is evolved and the mixtiure becomes hot; if there is 
no apparent reaction, warm gently. Heat in an oil bath to gentle re¬ 
fluxing, with continued stirring, for half an hour. Allow to cool, immerse 
the flask in a bath of cold water, and slowly add 150 ml. of water from a 
separatory funnel inserted into the top of one of the condensers. Introduce 
50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and separate the benzene by 
steam distillation (Fig. //, 41, 1). Transfer the hot mixture to a 600 ml. 
beaker ; the p-benzoylpropionic acid separates as a colourless oil, which 
soon solidifies. Cool in ice, filter oflf the acid at the pump, and wash 
with 100 ml. of cold dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 3 by volume) and then 
with 100 ml. of cold water. Dissolve the crude acid in a solution of 40 g. 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 250 ml. of water by boiling for 
10-15 minutes ; filter the solution with suction to remove the small 
amount of aluminium hj^droxide and wash with two 25 ml. portions of 
hot water. Treat the hot filtrate with 2 g. of decolourising carbon, stir 
for 5 minutes and filter at the pump through a preheated Buchner funnel. 
Transfer the hot filtrate to a 1 litre beaker, cool to about 50°, and 
cautiously acidify with 65-70 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Cool 
to 0° in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, filter, wash thoroughly with cold 
water, dry for 12 hours upon filter papers, and then to constant weight 
at 45-50°. The yield of practically pure p-benzoylpropionic acid, m.p. 
116°, is 67 g. 

24 
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y-Phenylbutyric acid. Prepare amalgamated zinc from 120 g. of 
zinc wool contained in a l-litre round-bottomed flask (Section 111,50, 13), 
decant the liquid as completely as possible, and add in the following order 
75 ml. of water, 180 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 100 ml. of pure 
toluene (1) and 50 g. of p-benzoylpropionic acid. Fit the flask with a 
reflux condenser connected to a gas absorption device (Fig. II, 8, l,c), 
and boil the reaction mixture vigorously for 30 hours; add three or four 
50 ml. portions of concentrated hydrochloric acid at approximately six 
hour intervals during the refluxing period in order to maintain the con¬ 
centration of the acid. Allow to cool to room temperature and separate 
the two layers. Dilute the aqueous portion with about 200 ml. of water 
and extract with three 75 ml. portions of ether. Combine the toluene 
layer with the ether extracts, wash with water, and dry over anhydrous 
magnesium or calcium sulphate. Remove the solvents by distillation 
under tliniinished pressure on a water bath (compare Fig. II, 37, 1), 
transfer the residue to a Claisen flask, and distil under reduced pressure 
(Fig. II, 19, 1). Collect the y-phenylbutyric acid at 178-181°/19 mm. ; 
this solidifies on coohng to a colourless solid (40 g.) and melts at 47-48®. 

Note. 

(1) The procedure for the Clcmmensen reduction is somewhat different from 
tiiat pj-eviously described (Sections III,9, and IV,6) ; the chief modification of 
moment is the use of toluene. The concentration of organic material in the aqueous 
layer is considerably reduced ; this results in less high b.p. products being formed, 
tlius leading to a better yield of a purer product. 

a-Tetralone. Place 32 g, of y-phenylbutyric acid and 32 g. (20 ml.) of 
pure thionyl chloride (Section 11,49,d) in a 500 ml, round-bottomed 
flask, fitted with a reflux condenser connected at its upper end by a tube 
leading to a gas absorption trap (Fig. II, 8, 1, c). Heat the mixture 
cautiously on a water bath until the acid melts, remove from the water 
bath, and allow the reaction to proceed. After about 30 minutes hydrogen 
chloride is no longer evolved : complete the reaction by warming on a 
water bath for 10 minutes. Connect the flask to a water pump (through 
an intermediate empty wash bottle to act as a trap), and remove the 
excess of thionyl chloride cxmipletely by first heating on a water bath for 
10 minutes and then for 2-3 minutes over a small flame. The resulting 
y-phenylbutyryl chloride (a nearly colourless liquid) requires no further 
purification. 

To the cold acid chloride add 175 ml. of pure carbon disulphide, cool 
in ice, add 30 g. of powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride in one lot, 
and immediately attach a reflux condenser. When the evolution of 
hydrogen chloride ceases (about 5 minutes), slowly warm the mixture to 
the boiling point on a water bath. Reflux for 10 minutes with frequent 
shaking ; the reaction is then complete. Cool the reaction mixture to 0°, 
and decompose the aluminium complex by the cautious addition, with 
shaking, of 100 g. of crushed ice. Then add 25 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, transfer to a 2-litre round-bottomed flask and steam 
distil, preferably in the apparatus, depicted in Fig. II, 41, 3 since the 
a-tetralone is only moderately volatile in steam. The carbon disulphide 
passes over first, then there is a definite break in the distillation, after 
which the a-tetralone distils completely in about 2 litres of distillate. 
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Separate the oil, and extract the aqueous layer with three 100 ml. portions 
of benzene. Combine the oil and benzene extracts, dry with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, remove the solvent, and distil the residue under 
diminished pressure. Collect tlie a-tetralone at 105—107 /2 mni. (or 
at 135-137715 ram.). The yield is 23 g. 

IV,144. o-BENZOYLBENZOIC ACID 

Equip a 750 ml. three-necked flask with a mercury-sealed mechanical 
stiner and a reflux condenser connected with a gas absorption trap 
(Fig. //, 8, 1, c) ; insert a rubber stopper in the third neck. Place 25 g. 
of pure phthalic anhydride (see Section 111,170, Note 1) and 100 ml. of 
sodium-dried A.R. (or thiophene-free) benzene in the flask ; start the 
stirrer and add 50 g. of powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride from a 
stoppered test-tube in four portions or, alternatively, use the device 
shown in Fig. II, 7, 12, c or d. If the reaction does not commence after 
the addition of the iiist 12 g. of aluminium chloride, warm for a few 
seconds on a water bath. Have an ice bath or wet towel in readiness should 
the reaction become too vigorous. When all the aluminium chloride 
has been added and the evolution of hydrogen chloride slackens, warm 
very cautiously on a water bath and ultunately reflux the mixture until 
the evolution of gas practically ceases. Cool the flask, add crushed ice 
slowly until the dark mass is completely decomposed, and then run in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (35-40 ml.) until the solution clears. 
Steam distU (Fig. 11,41, 1) to remove the excess of benzene ; the residue 
in the flask, when cooled in ice, largely solidifies and consists of crude 
o-benzoylbenzoic acid. Decant the aqueous solution through a Buchner 
funnel wash the residue by decantation with a little cold water, and 
return the solid, coUected on the filter, to the flask. Add a warm solution 
of 13*0 g. of a^ydrous sodium carbonate in 200 ml. of water, arid pass 
steam into the mixture until all the solid material, except particles of 
aluminium hydroxide and a little tarry material, dissolves ; aUow to 
cool slightly and add a few grams of decolourising carbon Warn and 
filter the hot solution with suction. Place the filtrate a 1 htre beaker, 
cool in ice. and cautiously acidify with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
while stirring weU (16-17 ml. are required). The acid separates as an oil 
but it soon crystallises on stirring and cooling. Filter when ice cold, and 
wash with a little water. Dry in the air upon filter paper; the product, 
which is somewhat efflorescent, consists largely of the monohydrate. 

To prepare pure anhydrous o-benzoylbenzoic acid, dissolve the air-dried 
(or the moist) product in about 175 ml. of benzene contained m a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser and hea,t on a water 
bath Transfer the benzene solution to a separatory funnel, run on any 
water present, and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Concen- 
trate the benzene solution to about 75 ml. and add hght petroleum, 
(b.p. 60-80®) to the hot solution until a slight turbidity is produced. 
Allow to cool spontaneously to room temperatme, then cool in ice to 
about 6°, collect the crystals and dry. The yield of pure, anhydrous 
o-benzoylbenzoic acid, m.p. 128°, is 32 g. 
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Cognate Prep.vration 

p-Toluyl-o-benzoic acid. Use 25 g. of pxire phthalic anhydride, 
100 g. {115-5 ml.) of thiophene-free toluene and 50 g. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride. The air-dried product consists largely of the 
monohydrate ; this becomes anhydrous upon drying at lOO'^ and melts 
at 138-139°. The yield of anhydrous p-toluyl-o-benzoic acid is 39 g. 
It may be recrystallised from toluene. 


IV,145. ANTHRAQUINONE 

Method i. Mix 10 g. of o-benzoylbenzoic acid (preceding Section) with 
90 g. (46 ml.) of fuming sulphuric acid (20 per cent. SO 3 ) in a 250 ml. 
round-bottomed flask protected by a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
guard tube. Heat upon a water bath with occasional shaking for 2 hours. 
Cool, and pour the reaction mixture into crushed ice contained in a 
600 ml. beaker ; heat the mixture to the boiling point for a few minutes 
in order to obtain a more granular product. Filter off the crude anthra- 
quinone at the pump, wash it with hot water, then with a little dilute 
ammonia solution to remove any unchanged acid, and drain well, Re¬ 
crystallise the product from boiling glacial acetic acid ; filter off the 
purified crystals, wash with a little alcohol and dry at 100-120°. The 
yield of pure anthraquinone, m.p. 286°, is 7 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

(i>Methylanthraquinone. Use 10*5 g. of p-toluyl-o-benzoic acid 
(preceding Section) and 90 g. (46 ml.) of fuming sulphuric acid (20 per 
cent. SO 3 ). Recrystallise the product from alcohol in the presence of a 
little decolourising carbon. The yield of pure p-methylanthraquinone, 
m.p. 176°, is 7-5 g. 

Method 2. Dissolve 10 g. of finely-powdered, pure anthracene in 
110-120 ml. of boiling glacial acetic acid contained in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask provided with a reflux condenser. Prepare a solution of 
20 g. of chromium trioxide in 15 ml. of water and then add 50-75 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid. Add the chromium trioxide solution slowly (during 
1 hour) to the boiling anthracene solution by means of a separatory funnel 
fitted into the top of the condenser with a grooved cork ; boil for a further 
15 minutes. Allow the deep green solution to cool and pour it into 500 ml. 
of cold water. Filter the crude anthraquinone by gentle suction, wash 
with a little hot water, then with a hot dilute solution of sodium hydroxide 
and finally with cold water until the washings are colourless, and drain 
well. RecrystaUise from glacial acetic acid as in Method 1. The yield 
is 11 g., m.p. 286°. Alternatively, dry the crude product in the steam 
oven, and sublime it from a small evaporating dish (compare Fig. //, 45, 1): 
beautiful yellow needles are obtained. 

IV,146. ANTHRONE 

Place 52 g. of anthraquinone, 50 g. of granulated tin and 375 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser. Heat the contents of the flask to boiling and add 125 ml. of 
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concentrated hj'drochloric acid in 10 ml. portions during 2 hours. By this 
time all the anthraquinone should have ])assed into solution ; it not, add 
more tin and hydrochloric acid. Filter the liquid with suction through 
a sintered glass funnel, and add 50 ml. of water. Cool the solution to 
about 10° when the anthrone will crystallise out. Filter the crystals at 
the pump on a Buchner funnel and wash with water. Dry upon filter 
paper or upon a porous tile : the yield of crude anthrone, in.p. about 
153°, is 40 g. Recrystallise from a 3 : 1 mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum, b.p. 00-80° (10-12 ml. per gram) ; this gives 30 g. of pure 
anthrone, m.p. 165°. 


IV,147. BENZOPHENONE OXIME AND BECKMANN 

REARRANGEMENT 

Place a mixture of 25 g. of benzophenone (Section IV,139), 15 g. of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride, 50 ml. of rectified spirit and 10 ml. of water 
in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask. Add 28 g. of sodium hydroxide 
(pellet form) in portions with shaking ; if the reaction becomes too 
vigorous, cool the flask with running tap water. When all the sodium 
hydroxide has been added, attach a reflux condenser to the flask, heat to 
boiling and reflux for 5 minutes. Cool, and pour the contents of the flask 
into a solution of 75 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 500 ml. of 
water contained in a 1 litre beaker. Filter the precipitate at the pvimp, 
wash thoroughly with cold water, and dry in an electric oven at 40^ or 
in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of benzophenone oxime, m.p. 142 , is 
26-5 g. It may be recr^ stallised from methyl alcohol (4 ml. per gram) 
but the m.p. is unaffected. The oxime is gradually decomposed by 
oxygen and traces of moisture into benzophenone and nitric acid ; it 
should be preserved in a vacuum desiccator filled with pure dry carbon 
dioxide. 

Beckmann rearrangement of benzophenone oxime to benz- 
anilide. Dissolve 2 g. of benzophenone oxime in 20 ml. of anhy¬ 
drous ether in a small conical flask and add 3 g. of powdered phosphorus 
pentachloride (or 3 ml. of pure thionyl chloride). Distil off the solvent 
and other volatile products on a water bath [CAUTION . ether), add 
25 ml. of water, boil for several minutes and break up any lumps 
which may be formed. Decant the supernatant liquid, and recrystalUse, 
in the same vessel, from boiling alcohol. The product is benzanilide, 
m.p. 163° ; confirm this by a mixed m.p. determination with an authentic 

specimen. 


IV,148. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

AROMATIC KETONES 

Aromatic ketones usually have relatively high boiling points, but distil 
with Uttle or no decomposition. Many are solids. The vapours gener¬ 
ally burn with a smoky flame. They react with the 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine reagent (Section 111,74,1) or with the phenylhydrazino reagent 
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(Section IV,135,5), but are unaffected by the dimedone reagent (Sec¬ 
tion III 70, 2) The general reactions are similar to those abeady given 
under Aliphatic Ketones (Section 111,74). Owing to their higher mole- 
cular weight, such derivatives as oximes and phenylhydrazones are 

frequently quite satisfactory. « 4 j- -x 

The preparation of crystalline derivatives, including 2 : 4-dimtro- 

jihenyl hydrazones, semicarbazones, oximes, phenylhydrazones and 
p-nitrophenylhydrazones can be carried out as described under AroTnaiic 

Aldehydes, Section IV,135. 

The melting points of various derivatives of a number of typical 
aromatic ketones are collected in Table IV,148. 



ABLE IV,148. AROMATIC KETONES 
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(1) Methyl o*toIyl ketone. (6) i50-PropyI phenyl ketone. (11) <a-Hydroxyacetophenone. 

(2) 2 ; 4-Dihydroxyacetophenone. (7) n-Butyl phenyl ketone. (12) w-Bromoacetophenone. 

(3) 2 : 4 : 6-Trihydroxyacetophenone. (8) Phenyl benzyl ketone. (13) Diphenylene ketone. 

(4) Ethyl phenyl ketone. (9) Distyryl ketone. 

(6) n.Propyl phenyl ketone. (10) Chalkone. 
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QUINONES 

/)-Benzoquinone (“ quinone ”) is obtained as the end product of the oxidation 
of aniline by acid dichromate solution. Industrially, the crude product is 
reduced with sulphur dioxide to hydroquinone, and the latter is oxidised either 
with dichromate mixture or in very dilute sulphuric acid solution with sodium 
chlorate in the presence of a little vanadium pentoxide as catalyst. For the 
preparation in the laboratory, it is best to oxidise the inexpensive hydroquinone 
with chromic acid or with sodium chlorate in the presence of vanadium pent- 
oxide. Naphthalene may be converted into 1 : 4-na2)hthoquinone by oxida¬ 
tion witli chromic acid. 



Hydroquinone Quinone Naplithalene 1 : 4*Naphthoquinone 


A fairly general procedure consists in coupling a phenol or naphthol with a 
diazotised amine, reducing the product to an aminophenol or aminonaphthol, 
and oxidising the hydroxy compound with acid ferric chloride solution. This 
method is illustrated by the preparation of p (or 1 : 2)-naphthoquinone : 


-h +N2CeH,SOr 


NH 3 +CI 


NajSjO^, NaOH : 

-► 

HCl 

l>Aniino>2>naphthol 

hydrochloride 




N=NC 6 H 4 S 03 Na 




i : 2-Naphthaquinono 


When a solution of, say, 1 g. of hydroquinone in 4 ml. of rectified spirit is 
poured into a solution of 1 g. of quinone in 30 ml. of water, quinhydrone 
CeH 402 ,C 6 H 4 { 0 H) 2 , a complex of equimolecular amounts of the two com¬ 
ponents, is formed as dark green crystals having a glistening metallic lustre, 
m.p. 172®. In solution, it is largely dissociated into quinone and hydro¬ 
quinone. Quinhydrone is more conveniently prepared by the partial oxidation 
of hydroquinone with a solution of iron alum. 

The preparation of anthraquinone and of p-methylanthraquinone is described 

in Section IV, 145. 


IV,149. p-BENZOQUINONE (“ QUINONE ”) 

Method 1. Cool a solution of 33 g. of hydroquinone in 150 ml. of 
60 per cent, acetic acid contained in a 600 ml. beaker to below 5° in an 
ice bath. Dissolve 42 g. of chromic anhydride in 70 ml. of water, and add 
30 ml. of glacial acetic acid. By means of a separatory funnel with bent 
stem and supported over the beaker, add the chromic anhydride solution 

24 * 
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to tlie mechanically-stirred hydroquinone solution at such a rate that the 
temperature does not rise above 10° ; the addition takes about 2 hoi^. 
Filter the mixture at once and wash the qumone several times with 10 ml. 
portions of ice cold water. Spread the material upon filter paper until 
but no longer or the quinone will be lost through subhmation 
of quinone (a bright yellow crystalline solid), ra.p. 115 , is 21 g, , it 

darkens when exposed to light. 

Impure quinone ma>/ be purified by placing it in a distilling flask attached to a 
coiidinscr and passing a rapid current of steam mto the flask : the quinone sublimes 
and collects in the receiver. It is separated from the water by hltration and dried , 
the m.p. is 110°. The vapour has a penetrating odour and attacks the eyes. 


Method 2. In a 1 Utre round-bottomed flask, provided with a mechani¬ 
cal stirrer, place 0 ■ 5 g. of vanadium pentoxide (catalyst), 500 ml. of 2 per 
cent, sulphuric acid, 65 g. of hydroquinone and 30 g. of sodium chlorate. 
Stir the mixture vigorously for about 4 hours. Greemsh-black qum- 
hydrone is first formed and this is converted into yellow qmnone ; the 
temperature of the mixture rises to about 40° (do not allow it to exceed 
this temperature). Cool the flask in running water, filter the mixture at 
the pump, and wash it with 50 ml. of cold water. Dry the quinone upon 
filter paper in tlie air (see Method 1) or in a desiccator over anhydrous 
calcium chloride. The yield is 45 g., m.p. 111-112°. The crude quinone 
may be purified by steam distillation as in Method J, or by recrystallisation 
from boiling light petroleum, b.p. 100-120° (12 ml. per gram) : the result¬ 
ing pure, bright yellow quinone has m.p. 115° and the recovery is about 


95 per cent. 


Cognate Preparation 

1 : 4-Naphthoquinone. Place a solution of 120 g. of pure chro mi u m 
trioxide in 150 ml. of 80 per cent, aqueous acetic acid in a 2-litre three- 
necked flask, fitted with a thermometer, mechanical stirrer and l-litre 
dropping funnel. Surround the flask by a mixture of ice and salt and, 
when the temperature has fallen to 0°, add a solution of 64 g. of pure 
naphthalene in 600 ml. of glacial acetic acid, with constant stirring, over a 
a period of 2-3 hours whilst maintaining the internal temperature at 
10-15°. Continue the stirring overnight, during which time the reaction 
mixture and bath attain room temperature. Allow the dark green solu¬ 
tion to stand for 3 days and stir occasionally. Pour the reaction mixture 
into 6-6 litres of water, collect the crude naphthoquinone by suction 
filtration, wash with 200 ml. of water and dry in a desiccator. Recrystal¬ 
lise from 500 ml. of petroleum ether (b.p. 80-100°). The yield of pure 
1 : 4-naphthoquinone, m.p. 124-125°, is 17 g. 


IV,150. 1 : 2-NAPHTHOQUINONE 

Place 20 g. of Orange II (Section IV,79) in a 600 ml. beaker and dis¬ 
solve it in 250 ml. of water at 40-50°. Add, with stirring, 24—26 g. of 
sodium hyposulphite (Na 2 S 204 ); this discharges the colour and yields 
a pink or cream-coloured, finely-divided precipitate of a-amino-p-naphthol 
(compare Section IV,76). Heat the mixture nearly to boiling imtil it 
commences to froth considerably, then cool to 26° in ice, filter on a 
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Buchner funnel and wash with a little cold water. Transfer tlie precipi¬ 
tate to a beaker containing a solution of 0*25 g. of stannous chloride in 
5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with 100 ml. of water ; 
upon stirring the aminonaphthol dissolves and a small amount of insoluble 
matter remains. The function of the stannous chloride is as an anti¬ 
oxidant, preventing the readily oxidisable aminona]>hthol hydrochloride 
from undergoing appreciable change. Stir the solution for 5 minutes 
with 2 g. of decolourising carbon, and filter at the pumj). If crystalline 
material should separate at an}*^ stage, dissolve it by warming and by 
the addition of a little water if necessary. Transfer the clear solution to 
a beaker, add 25 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and warm until 
the solid dissolves. Cool to 0°, filter the almo.st colourless crystals of the 
aminonaphthol hydrochloride with suction, and wash with 25 ml. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 ; 4 by volume). From this point all operations must 
be carried out rapidhj. In the meantime, prepare the oxidising solution 
by dissolving 30 g. of crystallised ferric chloride in a mixture of 10 ml. 
of concentrated hj'drochloric acid and 25 ml. of water by heating, cool to 
room temperature by adding ca. 30 g. of crushed ice, and filter the solution 
at the pump. Wash the crystalline 1 : 2-ammonaphthol hydrochloride 
into a 600 ml. beaker with water, add 160 ml. of water and a few drops of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and dissolve the precipitated solid by 
stirring and warming to about 35®. If necessary, filter rapidly by suction 
from a trace of residue, transfer to a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, add 
the ferric chloride solution all at once whilst shaking the fla.sk vigorously. 
The quinone separates rapidly as a voluminous micro-crystalline yellow 
precipitate. Filter on a Buchner funnel and wash it thoroughly with 
water at 30° to remove all traces of acid. Dry the product upon filter 
paper in an atmosphere free from acid fumes. The yield of p-naphtho- 
quinone, which melts with decomposition at 145-147°, is 7 g. It should 
not be powdered, for it becomes highly electrified. 

IV.lSl. OUINHYDRONE 

Dissolve 100 g. of iron alum (ferric ammonium sulphate) in 300 ml. of 
water at 65°. Pour the solution, with stirring, into a solution of 26 g. 
of hydroquinone in 100 ml. of water contained in a GOO ml. beaker. The 
quinhydrone is precipitated in fine needles. Cool the mixture in ice, filter 
with suction, and wash three or four times with cold water. Dry in the 
air betw'een filter paper. The yield of quinhydrone, m.p. 172 , is 15 g. 
It contains a trace of iron, but this has no influence upon the e.m.f. of the 
quinhydrone electrode provided that the washing of the crude material 
has been thorough. The quinhydrone should be stored in a tightly- 
stoppered bottle. 


IV,152. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF QUINONES 

The number of quinones normally encountered in routine qualitative 
organic analysis is very limited ; the following notes will be found useful 
for their detection and characterisation. 
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(i) General properties. All quinones are coloured (generally yellow) crys¬ 
talline solids. They are usually insoluble in water, soluble in ether, and sublime 
on heating. Frequently the vapour has a penetrating odour and attacks the eyes. 
The carbonyl groups of quinones often do not react in a normal manner with 
carbonyl group reagents, because of their oxidising properties: thus quinones are 
reduced by sodium bisulphite, (k’ystalline products are usually formed with 
one molecule of phenylhj^drazine and of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, but these 
are not always of normal structure. Thus p-benzoquinone reacts with ^2 : 4- 
dinitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride in hot alcoholic solution to give 2 : 4'- 
dinitrobenzene-azophenol-4, m.p. 185-186° : 

-► OjN—+ HsO 

(ii) Sodium hydroxide solution. Dark solutions are formed on warming 
owing to decomposition. Upon acidification, an amorphous solid may be 
precipitated. 

(iii) Hydriodic acid. Compounds of the p-benzoquinone type liberate 
iodine from hydriodic acid. 

Dissolve 0 • 1 g. of the quinone in a little rectified spirit. Add 10 ml. of 10 per 
cent, aqueous potassium iodide solution to a mixture of 5 ml. of alcohol and 5 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and then introduce the quinone solution. 
Iodine is liberated immediately. This test is also given by other oxidising agents. 

(iv) Reduction with zinc powder and acid. Simple p-quinones are reduced 
to hydroqiiinones in the following manner. Dissolve or suspend 0*5 g. of the 
quinone in dilute hydrochloric acid (1:5) and add a little zinc powder. When the 
solution is colourless, filter, neutralise with sodium bicarbonate, extract the 
dihydric phenol with ether, remove the solvent, and identify (Section IV,114). 

Sulphurous acid produces a similar result, but some hydroquinone sulphonic 
acid is simultaneously produced. 

(v) Reduction with zinc powder and caustic alkali. Compounds of the 
anthraquinone tj'po are reduced to oxanthrols (compare Section IV,146). 

Treat 0 1 g. of the quinone with dilute sodium hydroxide and zinc powder. 
Upon boiling the mixture a red colour is produced : this disappears when the 
solution is shaken owing to aerial oxidation to the original quinone. 

(vi) Distillation with zinc powder. Quinones derived from polycyclic 
hydrocarbons may be reduced to the parent hydrocarbon as follows. Grind 
0*5 of the compound with 3—4 g. of zinc powder, pour the mixture into a 
Pyrex test-tube and cover it with an equal volume of zinc powder. Clamp 
the tube horizontally at the open end. Heat the zinc powder first, then the 
mixture of zinc powder and the compound to a dull red heat: the hydrocarbon 
sublimes into the cooler part of the tube. Remove the sublimate ; determine 
the m.p. and identify it by the preparation of the picrate (Section IV,9). 

(vii) Reaction with semicarbazide hydrochloride. Many simple quin¬ 
ones yield crystalline mono-semicarbazones by the following procedure. Dis¬ 
solve 0 *2 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride in a little water, add 0-2 g. of the 
quinone and warm. The mono-semicarbazone is immediately formed as a 
yellow precipitate. Filter and recrystallise from hot water ; any di- (or 6iV) 
semicarbazone will remain undissolved. 

()rtho quinones (and also aromatic a-diketones, c.g., benzil) react with 
o-phenylenediamine to yield quinoxalines as follows. Dissolve the substance 
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in alcohol or in glacial acetic acid, add an equivalent amount of o-phcnyl- 
enediamine in alcoholic solution and warm for 15 minutes on a water bath. 
Cool, dilute with water, filter and recrystallise from dilute alcohol. The 
quinoxaline from phenanthraquinone has m.p. 217° ; from benzil, 124°. 



o-Phenylenediatniue 




Plienanthroqiiinone 


Quinoxaliiio tlerivativo 


Characterisation 


1. Reduction to hydroquinone. Dissolve, or suspend, 0-5 g. of the 
quinone in 5 ml. of ether or benzene and shake vigorously with a solution 
of 1 - 0 g. of sodium hj^drosulphite (NugSaOj) in 10 ml. of N sodium hydr¬ 
oxide until the colour of the quinone has disappeared. Separate the 
alkaline solution of the hydroquinone, cool it in ice, and acidify with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. Collect the product (extract with ether, if 
necessary) and recrystallise it from alcohol or water. 

2. Reductive acetylation. Suspend 0-5 g. of the quinone in 2-5 ml. 
of pure acetic anhydride, and add 0*5 g. of zinc powder and 0-1 g. of 
powdered, anhydrous sodium acetate. Warm the mixture gently until 
the colour of the quinone has largely disappeared and then boil for 1 
minute. Add 2 ml. of glacial acetic acid and boil again to dissolve the 
product and part of the precipitated zine acetate. Decant the hot solution 
from the zinc acetate and zinc, and w'ash the residue with 3-4 ml. of hot 
glacial acetic acid. Combine the solutions, heat to boiling, carefully add 
sufficient water to hydi'olyse the acetic anhydride and to produce a tur¬ 
bidity. Cool the mixture in ice, filter off the diacetate of the liydro- 
quinone, and recrystallise it from dilute alcohol or from light petroleum. 

3. Thiele acetylation. Quinones, when treated witli acetic anhydride 
in the presence of perchloric acid or of concentrated sulphuric acid, under¬ 
go simultaneous reductive acetylation and substitution to 5 deld triacetoxy 
derivatives, e.g'., benzoquinone gives 1:2: 4-triacetoxybenzene. 

Add 0*1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid or of 72 per cent, perchloric 
acid cautiously to a cold solution of 0*01 mol (or 1 *0 g.) of the quinone in 
3-5 ml. of acetic anhydride. Do not permit the temperature to rise above 
50®. Allow to stand for 15-30 minutes and pour into 15 ml. of water. 
Collect the precipitated solid and recrystallise it from alcohol. 

The properties of a number of quinoncs are summarised in Table IV,152. 
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AROMATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

Aromatic carboxylic acids be prepared :— 

1 . By the oxidation of a side chain, provided the molecule contains no other 
groups {t.g., amino NH 2 and lij'droxyl OH) which are affected by oxidising 
agents, for example : 


CgH^CHaCl 
Honzyl chloride 

Alkaline^ 

C^HgCOOH 

Bonzoic acid 

KMnO, 

p-NOaCcH^CHg 

/^•Xitrotoliieiie 

NA,Cr, 0 ,. 

p-NOaCeH^COOH 
p-Nitrobcnzoic acid 

H,SO. 

ClCeH^CHa 

0- or p-Chlorotolueiio 

EvMnO, 

ClCeH^COOH 

or p.Chlorobeiizoic acid 

0 * 

CH, 


COOH 

4 



NO 


H,S04 






2:4: C-Trinitrotoluene 


NO* 

2:4: G-Trinitrobcnzoic acid 


CH 3 



/)-Xylen© 


MaiCriO;* 
— « —»■ 
H,SO, 


COOH 



Terephthalic acid 


CHjCOOH 



Fuming 
-► 


HXO, 


Phenylacetic acid 


CH2COOH 



NO* 

2 : 4-Duiitrophenylacetic acid 


The last example illustrates nitration by means of fuming nitric acid with 
retention of the side chain. 

2. By the hydrolysis of nitriles. The nitrUes may be easily prepared either 
from amines by the Sandmeyer reaction (Section IV,66) or by the action of 
cuprous cyanide upon aryl halides (compare Section IV,163). Benzyl cyanide 
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is conveniently obtained by the action of aqueous-alcohoUc sodium cyanide 
upon benzyl chloride. The following examples are given 

NaOH 


CeH.CN 

Bonzonitrilo 

0 - or p-CHgCeH^CN 
o- or p-Tolunitrilo 

CeHsCH^CN 

Benzyl cyanide 

p-NOAHaCH^CN 
p-Nitrobenzyl cyanide 

CN 


aq. 

XaOH aq. 
or 75®^ H,SO« 

60% H,SO. 
- 

CH.COOH 

Dilute 


CgHgCOOH (see Section IV, 66 ) 

Benzoic acid 

0 - or P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 COOH 

o- or p-Toluic acid 


CsHgCHgCOOH 

Phenylacetic acid 


H,SO, 


p-NO^CeH^CHsCOOH 
/j-Nitrophenylacetic acid 

COOH 



Dilute HiSO,, 

-► 

CH.COOH 



a-Nopththonitrile 



a*Naphthoic acid 


ON 


2-Nai)htljylamino- 
I-sulphonic acid 


Diazonium 

compound 


CHoCl 


K 2-Cyanonaphthal- 
ene* 1 'Sul plionate 

CHnCN 



COOH 


/9-Naphthoio 

acid 


CHXOOH 



KCN 




a-CIjloromethyl- 

naphthalenc 


a-Naphthyl- 

acetonitrile 


a^Naphthylaoetic 

acid 


a-Napht!iylacetic acid is an important growth promoting plant hormone. 

The hydrolysis of arylacetonitriles may be arrest^ at the arylacetamide 
stage by treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid at about 40® ; thus 
benzyl cyanide yields phenylacetamide : 

CeH^CH^CN CjHjCHjCONHj 

3. By carbonation of Grignard reagents, for example : 


CeH,Br+Mg 

Bromobenzene 


CO, H.O 

CjHjMgBr —► CeHjCOOMgBr -U C,HjCOOH+Mg(OH)Br 

Benzoic acid 


SimUarly CeHgCH^Cl 

Bonzvl chloride 


Mg; CO,; 
H,0 


CeHgCH^COOH 

Phenylacetic acid 



COOH 


a • Bromonaphthalene 


Mg; CO,; 
H,0 



a-Naphthoic acid 
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4. By the h 5 ’pohalite oxidation of aceto compounds, for example ; 

COCH, __ ^ ^COOH 

-f CHCI 3 



3K0C1; 


^•Acotonaplithalene 


HCJ 



/9-Xaphtlioic acid 


5 . By the malonic ester synthesis (compare Section 111,165), for example : 

NaOCjH, C,H,CH,Ci 

CH2(C00C2H5)2 -L_> Na[CH{COOC2H5)2] -- 

Hvdrolvse 

(C6H6CH2)CH{C00C2H6)2 --CeHsCH^CHjCOOH 

and boat Hydi'ocinnamic ncid 


Hydrocinnamic acid maj' also be prepared by the reduction of cinnamic acid 
with sodium and alcohol or with sodium amalgam or with hydrogen in the 
presence of Adams’ platinum oxide catalyst (Section 111,150) : 

Na + C,U*OU or 

CflH.CH=CHCOOH --^ CeHjCHXHaCOOH 

The preparation of a number of miscellaneous acids is described. 

m-Nitrobenzoic acid. Although m-nitrobenzoic acid is the main product 
of the direct nitration of benzoic acid with potassium nitrate and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, tlie complete separation of the small quantity of the attendant 
para isomer is a laborious process. It is preferable to nitrate methyl benzoate 
and h 5 '^drolyse the resulting methyl m-nitrobenzoate, which is easily obtained 
in a pure condition : 

HNOi Hydrolysis 

CeH^COOCH, -> m-NO.CeH^COOCH,-► tn-NOjCcHjCOOH 

Jlethyl benzoate Metbyl m-nitrohonzonte w-Nitrobenzoic acid 


3 :5-Dinitrobenzoic acid. This acid may be prepared by the nitration 
of benzoic acid with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and fuming 
nitric acid under special conditions (see also Section VII,22) : 

COOH COOH 

Cone. H)S 04 . 
fuming HNO| 

Benzoic acid 3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoic acid 




Homophthalic acid. This is a four-stage preparation with phthalic an¬ 
hydride as the starting material: 


(xy 

Phthalic anhydride 



KCN, lao"; yx/CHgCN h.so, 

* Ux 


HCI 


COOH 

o-Carboxyphenylacotonitrilo 


Zn{Cn>, NaOH 

T,;rHcr \Aco/^ 

Plithalide 


a CHaCOOH 

COOH 

Homophthalic acid 
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Anthranilic acid. This substance, the ortho amino derivative of benzoic 
acid, may be conveniently prepared by the action of sodium hypobromite (or 
sodium h 3 T)ochlorite) solution upon phthalimide in alkaline solution at 80°. 
The ring in phthalimide is opened by hydrolysis to phthalamidic acid and 
the latter undergoes the Hofmann reaction (compare Section 111,116) : 



Phthalimide 


NaOH 


CONH2 
COOH 

Phthalamidic acid 



NaOBr 



Anthranilic acid 


Diphenylacetic acid. The reduction of benzilio acid with red phosphorus 
and a little iodine in 98 per cent, acetic acid solution yields diphenylacetic 

acid : 

2H 

(C6H5)2C(0H)C00H ^ (CeHslaCHCOOH 

Bonzilic acid Diphenylacetic acid 


It is believed that the red phosphorus is the true reducing agent and the iodine 
(or iodide) functions as a hydrogen carrier. This procedure replaces the 
obsolete method of heating with red phosphorus and concentrated hydriodic 
acid in a sealed tube. 

Mandelic acid. This preparation is an example of the synthesis of an 
a-hydroxy acid by the cyanohydrin method. To avoid the use of the very 
volatile and extremely poisonous liquid hydrogen cyanide, the cyanohydrin 
(mandelonitrile) is prepared by treatment of the sodium bisulphite addition 
compound of benzaldehyde (not isolated) with sodium cyanide : 

NaHSO, NaCN 

CcH.CHO-^ CeH 5 CH( 0 H)S 03 Na -^ CeH6CH(OH)CN 

Bonzalclehyde Bisulphite Compound Mandelonitrile 


HCl 

—V C6H6CH(0H)C00H + NH 4 CI 

Mandelic Acid 


Salicylic acid. The preparation of salicylic acid by passing carbon 
dioxide into dry sodium phenoxide at 170-190° is the classical example of the 
Kolbe-Schmitt reaction. The latter is a method for introducing a carboxyl 
group directly into a phenol nucleus. 



Sodium phenoxide Salicylic acid 

The reaction is particularly facile with di- and tri-hydric phenols. Thus 
P-resorcylic acid is readily obtained by passing carbon dioxide through a 
boiling aqueous solution of the potassium or sodium salt of resorcinol: 




OH 



OH 
COOH 

jS'Reeoroylic acid 


Resorcinol 
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The mec/ninism of the reaction appears to involve the attack by an activated 
carbon dioxide molecule at the activated ortho position in the phenoxidc ion : 



It is of interest to record that /)-hydroxybenzoic acid may be prepared by 
the thermal rearrangement of potassium salic 3 ’lato at 230® ; 


OH 


OH 

i /COOK 

230*; 

I 


HCI 




V 



doOH 


Potassium salicylate p-Hj’droxybcnzoic acid 

Phenylpropiolic acid. This is an example of an aromatic acetylenic acid, 
and is made by adding bromine to the ethylenic linkage in ethyl cinnamate, 
and treating the resulting dibromide with alcoholic potassium hydroxide which 
eliminates two molecules of hydrogen bromide : 


C6H5CH=CHC00C2H6 

Ethyl ciimamate 
Aio. KOH: 


CflHsCHBrCHBrCOOCaHs 

* Ethyl aiS-dibromo-/3-phonylpropionato 


H.SO* 


CeH5C=CCOOH 


Phenylpropiolic acid 

Diphenic acid. Phenanthrene upon oxidation in acetic acid solution at 85® 
with 30 per cent, hydrogen peroxide gives diphenic acid (diphenyl‘2 : 2'-di- 
carboxylic acid) : no phenanthraquinone is formed under these experimental 
conditions. The reaction is essentially an oxidation of phenanthrene with 
peracetic acid. (For another method of preparation, see Section IV,74.) 

COOH COOH 



Phenanthrene 



IV,153. BENZOIC ACID 

From Benzyl Chloride. 

Method 1. Into a 600 ml. bolt-head flask equipped with a reflux con¬ 
denser, place 4 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate, 200 ml. of water, 9 g. 
of potassium permanganate, 5 g. (4*6 ml.) of benzyl chloride (Section IV, 
22) and a few chips of porous porcelain. Boil the mixture gently until the 
reaction is complete (60-90 minutes), i.e., until the liquid running down 
from the condenser contains no oily drops of imchanged benzyl chloride. 
Manganese dioxide is precipitated. Allow to cool, acidify with con- 
trated hydrochloric acid (about 40 ml.), and add a 20 per cent, aqueous 
solution of crystallised sodium sulphite (NagSOgjTHgO) with shaking 
until the manganese dioxide is completely dissolved and only the white 
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precipitate of benzoic acid remains. When the mixture is cold, filter 
off the benzoic acid at the pump and wash it with cold water. Recrystal- 
lise from boiling water. The benzoic acid is obtained as colourless 

needles, m.p. 121*5°. The yield is 4 g. 

Method 2. Into a 250 ml. bolt-head flask provided with a reflux con¬ 
denser, place 10 g. (9 ml.) of benzyl chloride, 50 ml. of w'ater, 20 ml. of 
concentrated nitric acid and a few fragments of porous porcelain. Boil 
vigorously for 5-6 hours, by the end of which time oxidation should be 
complete. Cool the flask under the tap, shaking vigorously to prevent 
the formation of lumps. Filter the solid at the pump on a Buchner 
funnel and wash with cold water. Transfer the solid to a beaker con¬ 
taining 1-2 g. of decolourising carbon and about 400 ml. of water ; heat 
to boiling until the acid dissolves. Filter through a hot water funnel or 
through a prelieated Buchner funnel and filter flask, and allow the filtrate 
to cool. When cold, filter the benzoic acid with suction on a clean 
Buchner funnel, press well with a large glass stopper, wash with small 
quantities of cold water, and drain as dry as possible. Dry upon filter 
paper in the air. The yield is 8 g., m.p. 121 *5°. 

By Corbonation of Ike Grignard Reagent 

Equip a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask with a reflux condenser (pre¬ 
ferably of the double surface type) and a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
guard tube ; it is important that the apparatus be thoroughly dry. 
Place 8*0 g. of dry magnesium turnings, a small crystal of iodine, 15 g. 
(10 ml.) of dry bromobenzene (Section IV,18) and 20 ml. of sodium-dried 
ether in the flask. If the magnesium does not react within a few minutes, 
warm the flask on a water bath so that the ether refluxes gently and then 
remove the bath. This will generally start the reaction. The formation 
of the Grignard reagent will be indicated by the disappearance of the 
iodine colour, the production of a cloudiness, and the gentle boUing of the 
ether. Replace the guard tube by a separatory funnel containing a 
solution of 38 g. (25*5 ml.) of dry bromobenzene in 140 ml. of anhydrous 
ether and carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube in its 
mouth ; fit tlie separatory funnel into the top of the condenser by a 
grooved cork. Run this solution slowly into the flask at such a rate that 
the ether boils gently from the heat of reaction alone without the applica¬ 
tion of external heating. This operation occupies about 30 minutes. 
Replace the separatory funnel by the guard tube and reflux the mixture 
gently on a water bath [CAUTION : ether) for 30 minutes in order to 
complete the reaction. The solution will now be either cloudy or slightly 
dark in colour ; the magnesium will have disintegrated and only a little 
will remain unattacked. 

Place 80 g. (roughly weighed) of Dry Ice in the form of small lumps 
in a dry 1 or 1 - 5 litre beaker (for method of handling, see Section 111,84). 
Pour the solution of the Grignard reagent slowly and steadily on to the 
solid carbon dioxide with stirring, taking care to retain any unreacted 
magnesium in the flask. There is a vigorous reaction and the Grignard 
reagent addition compound sets to a stiff mass. Continue the stirring 
until all the Dry Ice has evaporated. Add 200 g. of crushed ice and 
then 60 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1 by volume) ; stir until most 
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of the solid has decomposed. Transfer the mixture to a separatory 
funnel, wash the beaker with 50 ml. of technical ether, and add the extract 
to the mixture in tlxe separatory funnel. Withdi'aw the aqueous layer. 
Wash the ether layer twice with 30 ml. portions of water. Extract the 
ether solution with two 100 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sodium h 3 'droxide 
solution, and run the aqueous layer into a clean beaker. [Place the ether 
in the ETHER RESIDUES bottle.] Treat the combined aqueous laj'crs 
with 1-2 g. decolourising carbon and a Whatman ashless tablet, and filter 
by suction. Acidify the filtrate with dilute hydrochloric acid, cool and 
collect the precipitate of benzoic acid on a Buclmer funnel. Recrystallise 
from hot water and dr}’^ upon filter paper in the air (see Section iV,153). 
The yield of pure benzoic acid, m.p. 121®, is 20 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

Phenylacetic acid. Use 5-0 g. of magnesium, 25 g. (23 ml.) of re¬ 
distilled benzyl chloride (Section IV,22) and 75 ml. of sodium-dried ether. 
Allow the reaction mixture to warm to 15® and then decompose it with 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. Filter off the crude acid and re- 
crystallise it from water. The yield of pure phenylacetic acid, m.p. 76-77®, 
is 11 g. 

Note. 

Phenylacetic acid is appreciably soluble in water, so that tlio yield is poor ; it 
may be improved by evaporating the filtrates to a small volume and extracting with 
ether. 

IV,154. p-NITROBENZOIG ACID 

Place 46 g. of p-nitrotoluene, 136 g. of crystallised sodium dichromate 
(Na 2 Cr 207 , 2 H 20 ) and 300 ml. of water in a 1-litre round-bottomed flask 
fitted with a mechanical stirrer. By means of a dropping funnel sup¬ 
ported above the flask, add 340 g. (185 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid 
during about 30 minutes to the well-stirred mixture. The heat of dilu¬ 
tion of the acid causes the p-nitrotoluene to melt and oxidation takes 
place ; if the reaction shows signs of becoming vigorous, the rate of 
addition must be reduced. When all the sulphuric acid has been intro¬ 
duced and the temperature of the mixture commences to fall, attach a 
reflux condenser to the flask, and heat to gentle boding for half an hour. 
Cool and pour the reaction mixture into 400-500 ml. of water. Filter 
the crude p-nitrobenzoic acid at the pump and wash it with about 200 ml. 
of water. Transfer the solid to a 1-litre beaker, add about 200 ml. of 5 per 
cent, sulphmic acid (11 g. or 6 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid added 
to 200 ml. of water) and digest on a water bath, with agitation, in order to 
remove the chromium salts as completely as possible ; allow to cool and 
filter again. Transfer the acid to a beaker, break up any lumps of 
material, and treat it with 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the 
liquid remains alkaline (360-400 ml.). The p-nitrobenzoic acid passes 
into solution, any unchanged p-nitrotoluene remains undissolved and 
chromium salts are converted into chromic hydroxide and/or sodium 
chromite. Add about 5 g. of decolourising carbon, warm to about 50® 
with stirrmg for 5 minutes, and filter with suction. Run the alkaline 
solution of sodium p-nitrobenzoate into about 460 ml, of well-stirred 
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15 per cent, sulphuric acid (74 g. or 40 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
in 400 ml. of water). Do not add the acid to the alkaUne solution, for m 
this way the acid is liable to be contaminated by the sodium salt. Filter 
the purified acid at the pump, wash it thoroughly with cold water, and 
dry it in the steam oven. The yield of p-nitrobenzoic acid, m.p. 237“, 
is 48 g. : this is sufficiently pure for most purposes. Upon recrystalhsa- 
tion from benzene or from glacial acetic acid, the m.p. is raised to 239 . 


IV,155. 


2:4: 6-TRINITROBENZOIG ACID 


In a 1 litre bolt-head flask, mounted in an empty water bath, place 
720 g. (392 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid and add 72 g. of commercial 
trinitrotoluene. Stir the mixture mechanically with a powerful stirrer 
and introduce powdered crystallised sodium dichromate (Na 2 Cr 207 , 2 H 20 ) 
in small quantities until the temperature of the mixture reaches 40“ : 
now fill the empty water bath with cold water and add the sodium 
dichromate at such a rate that the temperature is maintained at 4^55“. 
The total weight of sodium dichromate required is 110 g. Stir the 
mixture for a further 2 hours at 45-55“, and pour into a beaker containing 
800 g. of crushed ice. Filter off the trinitrobenzoic acid and wash it 
carefully with cold water imtil free from chromium salts (the acid is 
appreciably soluble in water). Transfer the solid to a 1-litre bolt-head 
flask, provided with a stirrer and containing 400 ml. of water. Add 15 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution from a separatory funnel, with vigorous 
stirring, until a faini red colour persists for 5 minutes ; discharge the 
colour with a few drops of acetic acid. Filter off the unattacked trinitro¬ 
toluene and wash it with a little water. Precipitate the trinitrobenzoic 
acid from the filtrate by the addition of a slight excess of 50 per cent, 
sulphuric acid. Cool in ice, filter the acid at the pump and wash it free 
from salts with ice-cold water. Dry the 2:4: 6-trinitrobenzoic acid in 
the air : it melts at 228® (decomp.) and the yield is 56 g. 


IV,156. 2 :4-DINITROPHENYLACETIC ACID 

Place 26 g. of phenylacetic acid (Section IV,160) in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask, cool the latter in running water and add 260 ml. of f umin g 
nitric acid, rather slowly at first and then more rapidly. The addition 
occupies about 16 minutes. Attach a condenser to the flask, reflux the 
solution for 1 hour, and pour into about 500 ml. of cold water. When 
cold, filter the crude 2 : 4-dinitrophenylacetic acid at the pump and wash 
it with cold water : the resulting acid, after drying at 100“, is almost pure 
(m.p. 181“) and weighs 31 g. RecrystalUse it from 300 ml. of 20 per cent, 
alcohol. Collect the first main crop (25 g.), and allow the mother liquor 
to stand overnight when a further 2 g. of pure acid is obtained ; dry at 
100“. The yield of pure 2 : 4-dinitrophenylacetic acid, m.p. 183“, is 27 g. 

IV,157. o-CHLOROBENZOIC ACID 

Meihod 7, Place 1250 ml. of water, 76 g. of pure potassium perman¬ 
ganate and 50 g. of o-chlorotoluene (Section IV,61) in a 2* 5-litre three¬ 
necked flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer and reflux condenser. 
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Stir the mixture and reflux gently until practically all the permanganate 
colour has disappeared {about 2 hours). At this point add 37 -5 g. more 
of potassium permanganate and reflux the mixture again until the per¬ 
manganate colour disappears (about 2 hours); the colour of the solution 
can easily be seen by removing the flame and stopping the refluxing. 
b'inaU}'’, add a second 37-5 g. of potassium permanganate and continue 
refluxing until the permanganate colour has disappeared (about 2-4 
hours) (1). Steam distil the mixture (Fig. 11, 41, 1) to remove unreaoted 
o-chlorotoluene (about 12 g.). Filter the hot contents of the flask from the 
manganese dioxide with suction (2) and wash with two 125 ml. portions 
of hot water. Concentrate the filtrate to about 800 ml. (Fig. 11, 37, 1) (3), 
and precipitate the o-chlorobenzoic acid by cautiously adding 75 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid with contuiual stiiring. When cold, 
filter with suction, wash the acid with cold water, and dry at 100®. The 
yield of o-chlorobenzoic acid, m.p. 138-139°, is 42 g. Upon recrystaliisa- 
tion from hot water or from toluene (ca. 4 ml. per gram), the m.p. is raised 
to 139-140°. 

o-ClCgHiCHa -h 2 KlVIn 04 —^ o-ClCgH^COOK + 2Mn02 + + H 2 O 

Notes. 

(1) A somewhat lower yield is obtained if all the potassium permanganate 
(150 g.) is added all at once and, furthermore, tlie reaction may become violent. 
Addition in three portions results in a more controllable reaction. 

(2) The addition of a WJiatman filter tablet or of a little diatoinaceous eaitli 
(Super Cel, etc.) assists in the filtration of the finely divided manganese dioxide. 

(3) If the acid is precipitated before the solution is concentrated, the yield is 
considerably reduced (ca. 25 g.). If tlie concentrated solution is not clour, it may 
be clarified by the addition of 1 g. of decolourising carbon. 

Method 2. Dissolve 14 g. of anthranilic acid (Section IV,170) in a 
solution of 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 100 ml. of water. 
Cool to about 6°, and diazotise by the gradual addition of a cold solution 
of 7 g. of sodium nitrite in 25 ml. of water to an end point with starch - 
potassium iodide paper (compare Section IV,60). In the meantime 
prepare a solution of cuprous chloride as follows. Dissolve 26 g. of crystal¬ 
lised copper sulphate and 12 g. of sodium chloride in 50 ml. of water in a 
760 ml. round-bottomed flask. Heat the solution to boiling, then add 
80 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 14 g. of copper turnings, and 
continue the heating under reflux until the solution is practically colour¬ 
less. (Alternatively, prepare the cuprous chloride by the method given 
in Section 11,50,1.) Cool in ice, and then add the cold diazonium 
solution slowly and with shaking. The reaction proceeds rapidly and 
with frothing : allow the mixture to stand for 2-3 hours with frequent 
shaking. Filter the precipitated o-chlorobenzoic acid and wash it with a 
little cold water. Recrystallise the crude acid from hot water containhig 
a little alcohol to which a Uttle decolourising carbon has been added. 
The yield of pure o-chlorobenzoic acid, m.p. 138-139°, is 14 g. 

NaNO,. Cud 

o-HOOCCgH^NHa -^ o-HOOCC6H4N2-^Cl-- o-HOOCCeH^Cl 

HCl 
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Cognate Preparations 

p-Chlorobenzoic add. Proceed exactly as for o-chlorobenzoic acid. 
Use 1250 ml. of water, 50 g. of ^)-chlorotoluene (Section IV*6I)> S** 

37 ■ 5 g. and 37 • 5 g. of potassium permanganate. When the oxidation is 
complete, steam distil the mixture to recover any unreacted p-chloro- 
toluene (3-4 ".)• Filter the reaction mixture from hydrated manganese 
dioxide and wash the precipitate with two 100 ml. portions of water. 
Preciiiitate the p-chlorobenzoic acid in the filtrate (1) by the admtion of 
75 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Filter the cold solution with 
suction, wash with cold water, and dry in an oven at 100°. The yield 
of p-chlorobenzoic acid, m.p. 234-235°, is 65 g. Recrystallisation from 

hot water raises the m.p. to 238-239°. 

Note. ^ j r V 

(1) If the filtrate has a faint permanganate colour, add a few drops of sodium 

bisulphite solution imtil the solution is colourless. In this case (compare o-chloro¬ 
benzoic acid) concentration of the solution before precipitation only mcreases the 
yield by about 1 g. and may cause occlusion of inorganic salts. 

o-Iodobenzoic acid. Dissolve 14 g. of anthranilic acid in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and diazotise it as described in Method 2. Introduce into the 
resulting clear solution, with stirring, a solution of 26 g. of potassium 
iodide in dilute sulpliuric acid, heat the mixture to boiling for 10 minutes 
and then cool. Collect the o-iodobenzoic acid by suction filtration, and 
recrystallise from hot water. The yield is almost quantitative \ m.p. 162 , 

IV,158. TEREPHTHALIG ACID 

Place 25 g. (29 ml.) of pure j3-xylene, 140 g. of crystallised sodium 
dichromate (Na 2 Cr 207 , 2 H 20 ) and 300 ml. of water in a 1 litre three¬ 
necked flask equipped with a reflux condenser, a mercury-sealed mechani¬ 
cal stirrer and a separatory funnel. Add through the separatory funnel 
340 g. (185 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid to the weU-stirred mixture 
at such a rate that the reaction is under control; this usually occupies 
60-90 minutes. When all the acid has been introduced and the tempera¬ 
ture begins to fall, reflux the mixture gently for half an hour. Cool and 
pour the reaction mixture (which contains some solid matter) into about 
600 ml. of ice water and allow to stand for 1 hour. Filter the crude 
terephthahe acid with suction, and wash it with 50 ml. of cold water 
followed by 25 ml. of ether. Purify the acid by dissolving it in 6 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution (about 120 ml. are required), filter from 
any chromic hydroxide, and run the alkaline solution into about 450 mL 
of well-stirred 15 per cent, sulphuric acid (74 g. or 40 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in 400 ml. of water). Filter the purified acid at the pump, 
wash it thoroughly with cold water, and dry at 100°. The yield of 
colourless terephthalic acid is 17 g. ; it sublimes without melting at 300° 
and is almost insoluble in water and alcohol. 

IV, 159. o-TOLUIG AGID 

Prepare o-tolunitrile, b.p. 94-96°/20 mm., from o-toluidine following 
the method given in Section IV,66 under ^-Toluidine. Also prepare 
600 g. of 76 per cent, sulphuric acid by adding 450 g. (246 ml.) of con- 
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centrated sulphuric acid cautiously, with stirring and cooling, to 150 ml. 
of water. Place tlie latter in a 1 litre three-necked flask, equipped with 
a separatory funnel, a mechanical stirrer and reflux condenser. Heat the 
solution in an oil bath to about 150^ stir, and add 220 g. of o-tolunitrile 
during 2 hours. Continue the stii'riiig for a further 2 hours while the 
temperature is maintained at 150-160° ; finally raise the temperature to 
190° and stir for another hour. Some crystalline solid will appear in the 
condenser at this stage. Allow the reaction mixture to cool, pour into 
ice water, and filter off the precipitated acid. Dissolve the crude acid in 
an excess of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, filter off any insoluble 
material (probably o-toluamide, m.p. 141°) through a sintered glass funnel 
while still hot, and acidify the filtrate with dilute sulphuric acid. Collect 
the o-toluic acid on a Buchner funnel, dry in the air and recrystallise from 
benzene (about 500 ml.). The yield of pure o-toluic acid, m.p. 102-103°, 
is 200 g. 

p-ToIuic acid may be similarly prepared, if required in quantity, 
from p-tolunitrile (Section IV,66). 

IV,160. PHENYLACETIC KCVD [from Benzyl Cyanide) 

Preparation of benzyl cyanide. Place 100 g. of powdered, technical 
sodium cyanide (97-98 per cent. NaCN) {CAUTION) and 90 ml. of water 
in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask provided with a reflux condenser. 
Warm on a water bath until the sodium cyanide dissolves. Add, by 
means of a separatory funnel fitted into the top of the condenser with 
a grooved cork, a solution of 200 g. (181*5 ml.) of benzyl chloride 
(Section IV,22) in 200 g. of rectified spirit during 30-45 minutes. Heat 
the mixture in a water bath for 4 hours, cool, and filter off the precipitated 
sodium chloride with suction ; wash with a little alcohol. Distil oCF as 
much as possible of the alcohol on a water bath (wrap the flask in a cloth) 
(Fig. //, 13y 3). Cool the residual liquid, filter if necessary, and separate 
the layer of crude benzyl cyanide. (Sometimes it is advantageous to 
extract the nitrile with ether or benzene.) Dry over a Little anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and distil under diminished pressure from a Claisen 
flask, preferably with a fractionating side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2-5). Collect 
the benzyl cyanide at 102-103°/10 mm. The yield is 160 g. 

This product is sufficiently pure for the preparation of phenylacetic acid and 
its eth)d ester, but it contains some benzyl wo-cyanide and usually develops an 
appreciable colour on standing. The following procedure removes the iso- 
cyanide and gives a stable water-white compound. Shake the once-distilled 
benzyl cyanide vigorously for 5 minutes with an equal volume of warm (60°) 
60 per cent, sulphuric acid (prepared by adding 55 ml. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid to 100 ml. of water). Separate the benzyl cyanide, wash it with an equal 
volume of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution and then with an equal 
volume of half-saturated sodium chloride solution. Dry with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate and distil under reduced pressure. The loss in washing 
is very small (compare n-Butyl Cyanide, Section 111,113, in which concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is employed). 

Hydrolysis of benzyl cyanide to phenylacetic acid. Into a 500 ml, 
round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux condenser, place 100 mi. 
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of water 100 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 100 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid : add 100 g. (98 ml.) of benzyl cyanide Heat under refii^ 
for 45-60 minutes ; hydrolysis is then complete. Pour the mixture into 
2-3 volumes of water with stirring. Filter the crude acid at the pump 
Melt the crude material under water, and wash it two or three times with 
small volumes of hot water ; the acid soUdifies on coohng (1) Test a 
small portion for the presence of phenylacetamide (m.p. 155 ) by dis¬ 
solving in sodium carbonate solution. If a clear solution results, phenyl¬ 
acetamide is absent : if the solution is not clear, shake the whole of the 
crude product with excess of sodium carbonate solution, filter, Q'Hd 
precipitate the phenylacetic acid from the clear filtrate by the addition 
of dilute sulphuric acid. FUter off the phenylacetic acid and recrysta^e 
it from hot water or, better, light petroleum (b.p. 40-60®). The yield 
of pure acid, m.p. 77®, is 50 g. Small quantities of acid may be recovered 
from the mother liquors by extraction with ether, but this is rarely worth 

while. 

CeH^CHaCN -f- H^SO^ + 2H2O — CeH^CH^COOH + NH4HSO4 

Note. 

(1) Another method of purification consists in distillation under reduced pressure. 
The fraction of b.p. 140-150®/20 mm. is collected separately ; it solidifies on stand¬ 
ing, melts at 76-76 •5^ and is practically pure. 

Hydrolysis of benzyl cyanide to phenylacetamide. In a 1500 ml. 
three-necked flask, provided with a thermometer, reflux condenser and 
efficient mechanical stirrer, place 100 g. (98 ml.) of benzyl cyanide and 
400 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Immerse the flask in a water 
bath at 40°. and stir the mixtiue vigorously : the benzyl cyanide passes 
into solution within 20-40 minutes and the temperature of the reaction 
mixture rises to about 60®. Continue the stirring for an additional 20-30 
minutes after the mixture is homogeneous. Replace the warm water in 
the bath by tap water at 15°, replace the thermometer by a dropping 
funnel charged with 400 ml. of cold distilled water, and add the latter with 
stirring : crystals commence to separate after about 50-75 ml. have been 
introduced. Wlien aU the water has been lam in, cool the mixture extern¬ 
ally with ice water for 30 minutes (1), and collect the crude phenylacet¬ 
amide by filtration at the pump. Remove traces of phenylacetic acid 
by stirring the wet solid for about 30 minutes with two 60 ml. portions of 
cold water ; dry the crystals at 50-80°. The yield of phenylacetamide, 
m.p. 154—165°, is 95 g. Recrystallisation from benzene or rectified spirit 
raises the m.p. to 156°. 

Note. 

(1) The suspension of phenylacetamide may be further hydrolysed to phenyl¬ 
acetic acid by refluxing with stirring until the solid dissolves. The mixture becomes 
turbid after 30 minutes and the product begins to separate as an oil: refluxing is 
continued for 6 hours, the mixture is cooled first with tap water and then by an ice- 
water bath for about 4 hours. The crude phenylacetic acid is filtered at the pump, 
washed with two 50 ml. portions of cold water, and dried in a desiccator. The 
resulting crude acid melts at 69—70® ; it may be purified by recrystallisation from 
light petroleum (b.p. 40-60®) or, better, by vacuum distillation. 
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C <) c; N ATE pR E r A R A T IONS 

ct-Naphthylacetonitrile. Place a mixture of 56 g. of a-cliloromethyl- 
naplithalene (Section IV,23), 29 g. of potassium cyani<]e, 125 ml. of etlianol 
and 50 ml. of water in a 500 ml. round-bottoinetl Hask lilted with a douhle- 
surface rellux condenser, and rellux for 1 hour. Distil off Ihe alcohol, 
transfer the residue to a separatory funnel, wash it willi water, tiltcr from 
a small amount of solid, tran.^fer to a dish and tlrv under reduced pressure 
(vacuum desiccator charged with anliydrous calcium chloride). Distil 
under diminished pressure and collect the a-naphthylacetonitrile at 155- 
IGO 79 nim. (1) : the yield is 3S g. 

Note. 

(1) A little naphthalene may pas-s over first owing to impurities in tlio original 
a-chlcromethylnaphthalene. 

a-Naphthylacetic acid. Heat a mixture of 30 g. of the acetonitrile. 
45 ml. of concentrated sulphunc acid, 45 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 
45 ml. of water under reflux for 45 minutes. Pour the hot reaction mix¬ 
ture slowly and with good stirring into about 800 ml. of ice-cold water. 
Collect the precipitated solid by suction filtration and dry it at 100° ; the 
yield of crude acid, m.p. 116-118°, is 42 g. Purify the acid by dissolving 
it in about 180 ml. of 50 per cent, ethanol, treating the boiling solution 
with a little decolourising carbon, filtering, and precipitating the acid b}' 
dilution with cold water. (Occasionally, a little oily matter, soluble in 
alcohol, is present ; this is readily removed by placing the filtered solu¬ 
tion in a separatory funnel and adding a little water ; the oil separates 
first and is run off from the bottom of the funnel.) The recover}^ of pure 
acid, m.p. 130°, is about 75 per cent. 

IV,161. p-NITROPHENYLACETIC ACID 

p-Nitrobenzyl cyanide. Place a mixture of 275 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid with an equal volume of concentrated sulph\u*ic acid in a 2-Utre 
three-necked flask, fitted with a thermometer, a mechanical stirrer and 
a dropping funnel. Cool the mixtime to 10° in an ice bath, and run in 
100 g. (98 ml.) of benzyl cyanide (Section IV,160) at such a rate (about 
1 hour) that the temperature remains at about 10° and does not rise above 
20°. Remove the ice bath, stir the mixture for 1 hour and pour it on 
to 1200 g. of crushed ice. A pasty mass slowly separates ; more than 
half of this is p-nitrobenzyl cyanide, the other components being the 
ortlio isomeride and a variable amount of an oil. Filter the mass on a 
sintered glass funnel, press well to remove as much oil as possible, and 
then dissolve in 500 ml. of boiling rectified spirit. The p-nitrobenzyl 
cyanide crystallises on cooling. Filter this off at the pump and recrys¬ 
tallise from 80 per cent, alcohol. The yield of p-nitrobenzyl cyanide, 
m.p. 115-116°, is 76 g. Another recrystallisation raises the m.p. to 
116-117°. 

CgHgCHaCN HNO3 —*- P-NO2CQH4CH2CN (main product) H2O 

p-Nitrophenylacetic acid. Prepare a diluted sulphuric acid by 
adding 160 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously to 140 ml. of 
water. Place 60 g. of p-nitrobenzyl cyanide in a 500 ml. round-bottomed 
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flask pour in about two-thirds of the sulphuric acid and shake well until 
all the soUd is moistened with the acid. Wash down any nitrile adhermg 
to the walls of the flask into the Uquid with the remainder of the acid. 
Attach a reflux condenser to the flask and support it m a 10 cm. hole m 
a large sheet of asbestos board resting on a tripod. Heat to the bo^g 
point and boil for 15 minutes. Dilute the rather dark reaction mixture 
with an equal volume of cold water and cool to 0°. Filter with suction 
and wash several times with ice water. Dissolve the solid in 800 ml of 
boiling water (add decolourising carbon, if necessary) and filter rapi^y 
through a hot water funnel supporting a fluted filter paper. If ^ny solid 
remains on the filter, dissolve it in the minimum volume of boiling water 
and filter into the main filtrate. CoUect the pale yellow needles of p-mtro- 
phenylacetic acid which separates on cooling, and dry at 100 . The 
yield of acid, m.p. 151-152°, is 53 g. 


IV.162. p-AMINOPHENYLACETIC ACID 

The acid is conveniently prepared by the reduction of p-mtrophenylacetic 
acid with ammonium sulphide (hydrogen sulphide in ammoniacal solution). 

p-NOaCeHiCHgCOOH + 3NH4HS 

—. p-NH^CeH^CH^COONH* + 2 NH 3 + + 3S 

P-NH 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 COONH 4 + CH 3 COOH 

—^ P-NH 2 C 6 H 4 CH 2 COOH + CH 3 COONH 4 

Fit a 750 ml. flask with a two-holed rubber stopper carrying a wide 
delivery tube (which ends well below the middle of the flask) and a glass 
stopcock. Place 250 ml. of approximately 6N ammonia solution (sp. 
gr. ca. 0'95) in the flask and add, slowdy and with shaking, 50 g. of 
p-nitrophenylacetic acid (Section IV,161). Immerse the flask in an ice 
bath and saturate the mixture with hydrogen sulphide : keep the tem- 
peratme below 50° and open the stopcock from time to time in order to 
expel the hydrogen which has accumulated, due to free iron in commercial 
ferrous sulphide. Remove the stopper from the flask and gently boil 
the solution of ammonium p-arainophenylacetate in the fume cupboard 
until nearly all of the excess of hydrogen sulphide and of ammonia have 
been expelled : the colour of the solution changes from a dark orange-red 
to a pale yellow. Filter off the sulphur at the pump, and add 20 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid with stirring to the hot filtrate. Filter off the p-amino- 
phenylacetic acid when cold. It is contaminated with a little sulphur, 
which can be removed by recrystallisation from 2 litres of hot water. 
The yield of pure acid, m.p. 199-200°, is 32 g. 

IV.I63. a-NAPHTHOIG ACID 

Method 1. a-Naphthonitrile. Place 80 g. (54 ml.) of redistilled 
a-bromonaphthalene (Section IV,20), 43 g. of dry powdered cuprous 
cyanide (Section 11,50,5) and 36 g. (37 ml.) of dry pure pyridine (1) 
(Section 11,47,22) in a 260 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a 
ground-in reflux condenser carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton 
wool) guard tube, and heat the mixture in a metal bath at 215-226° for 
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15 hours (2). Pour the resulting dark brown solution while still hot 
{ca. 100 ) into a litre flask containing 180 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution, sp. gr. 0-88, and ISO ml. of water. Add 170 ml. of benzene, 
stopper the flask and shake until all the lumps have disintegrated. When 
cold, add 100 ml. of ether and Alter through a sintered glass funnel (3). 
Add a further 50 ml. ot etlier, transfer to a separatory funnel, .separate 
the ether-benzene layer and wash it successively with (i) four 125 ml. 
portions of dilute ammonia solution (or until the organic layer is colour¬ 
less), (ii) two 125 ml. portions of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) (any 
precipitate which separates should be filtered off), (iii) two 125 ml. portions 
of water, and (iv) two 125 ml. portions of saturated sodium chloride 
solution. Finally dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the 
ether and benzene by distillation from a water bath (Fig. //. 13, 4 but 
with a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm as in Figs. II, 24, 2-5), 
and distil under reduced pressure. Collect the a-naphthonitrile at 
166-169‘’/18 mm. as a colourless liquid. The yield is 50 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Much heat is liberated when pyridine is added to the mixture. 

(2) The metal bath may be replaced by a bath of liydroi;enated cotton seed oil or 
of Silicone oil. 

(3) The cuprammoniuin solution attacks filter paper. 

a-Naphthoic acid. In a 750 ml. or 1 litre flask equipped with a 
reflux condenser, place 50 g. of a-naphthonitrile, 100 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid, 100 ml. of water and 100 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Heat 
in an oil bath at 115-120° for 1 -5 hours : do not allow the temperature 
to rise above 120° as the a-naphthoic acid formed tends to lose carbon 
dioxide at higlier temperatures and the yield will be reduced. Dilute the 
cold reaction mixture, which contains much crystalline solid, with an 
equal volume of water and filter at the pump ; if the product consists 
of large lumps, transfer it first to a glass mortar and thoroughly grind 
it to a fine paste. Wash with water until free from mineral acid. Dis¬ 
solve the crude acid in dilute aqueous sodium carbonate solution, heat for 
a short time to separate the resinous impurities, and filter the hot solution. 
Acidify the clear filtrate with a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid 
(compare order of addition under ^-Nitrobenzoic Acid, Section IV,154), 
collect the voluminous precipitate of almost pure a-naphthoic acid, wash 
until free from inorganic salts, and dry at 100°. Recrystallise from 
toluene or from light petroleum (b.p. 80-100°). The yield of pure 
a-naphthoic acid, m.p. 160-161°, is 55 g. 

Method 2. Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a double surface 
reflux condenser, a mechanical stirrer and a separatory funnel, and place 
12*2 g. of dry magnesium turnings, a crystal of iodine, 50 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether and 7*5 g. (5 ml.) of a-bromonaphthalene (Section IV,20) in 
the flask. If the reaction does not start immediately, reflux gently on a 
water bath until it does ; remove the water bath. Stir the mixture, and 
add a solution of 96 g. (65 ml.) of a-bromonaphthalene in 250 ml. of 
anhydrous ether from the separatory funnel at such a rate that the 
reaction is under control (l‘6-2 hours). Place a water bath under the 
flask and continue the stirring and refluxing for a further 30 minutes. 
The Grignard reagent collects as a heavy oil in the bottom of the flask : 
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add 270 ml. of anhydrous benzene to the warm liquid in order to dissolve 
it completely. Cool the flask in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. In 
the meantime, replace the reflux condenser by a wide lead-in tube, 10 inm. 
in diameter and adjusted so that the end is about 5 cm. above the reaction 
mixture ; this is necessary in order to prevent clogging in the subsequent 
reaction. Also replace the separatory funnel by a two-holed rubber 
stopper supporting a thermometer (with the bulb immersed in the reaction 
mixture) and a glass tube drawn out to fine capillary : the latter will 
permit the carbon dioxide which does not react to escape slowly and 
thus prevent the pressure in the flask becoming too ^eat. When the 
temperature has fallen to —7°, pass dry carbon dioxide into the well- 
stirred mixture through the wide gas-inlet tube (1). Adjust the rate of 
flow of the gas so that the temperature does not rise above — 2°. The 
reaction is complete [ca. 1*5 hours) when the temperature falls below 
— 7° and does not rise on increasing the current of gas. Cool the flask 
in ice and add 25 per cent, sulphuric acid, with stirring, until no further 
reaction takes place and all the magnesium has disappeared. Separate 
the upper layer, and extract the aqueous layer with two 50 ml. portions 
of ether. Extract the clear ether-benzene extracts with three 50 ml. 
portions of 25 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Acidify the alkaline 
extracts with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, filter off the crude a-naphthoic 
acid at the pump, wash with cold water until free from sulphate and dry 
at 100°. Dissolve the crude acid (67 g.) in 200 ml. of hot toluene, add 
a small amount of Filter-Cel (a diatomaceous earth), and filter the solu¬ 
tion through a preheated Buchner funnel. Cool the filtrate in ice, filter 
and wash with cold toluene until the filtrate is nearly colourless. The 
yield of slightly coloured a-naphthoic acid, m.p. 160-161°, is 60 g. 

Note. 

(1) Alternatively, the solution of the Grignard reagent may be poured on to solid 
carbon dioxide (Dry Ice)—for experimental details, see under n-Valeric Acid^ 
Section 111,84. 


IV,164. p-NAPHTHOIC ACID 

Method 1 

Prepare a solution containing about 100 g. of potassium h 3 rpochlorite 
from commercial calcium hypochlorite (“ H.T.H.”) as detailed imder 
^^-Dimethylacrylic Acid, Section 111,142, Notel, and place it in a 1500 ml. 
three-necked flask provided with a thermometer, a mechanical stirrer 
and a reflux condenser. Warm the solution to 55° and add through the 
condenser 85 g. of p-acetonaphthalene (methyl p-naphthyl ketone) (1). 
Stir the mixture vigorously and, after the exothermic reaction commences, 
maintain the temperature at 60—70° by frequent cooling in an ice bath 
until the temperature no longer tends to rise {ca. 30 minutes). Stir the 
mixture for a further 30 minutes, and destroy the excess of hypochlorite 
completely by adding a solution of 25 g. of sodium bisulphite in 100 ml. 
of water : make sure that no hypochlorite remains by testing the solution 
with acidified potassium iodide solution. Cool the solution, transfer the 
reaction mixture to a 2-litre beaker and cautiously acidify with 100 ml, 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Filter the crude acid at the pump, 
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wash with water, and drain as completely as possible. Dry at 100® and 
reQrystalliso the dry acid (85 g. ; m.p. 181-183®) from rectilicd spirit 
(about 300 ml.). The 3 ’ield ot pine, colourless fi-naphthoic acid, m.p. 
184-185®, is 75 g. 


Note. 

(1) The commercial product, m.p. 53-55®. may bo used. Alternatively tlie 
methyl p-naphthyl ketone may be prepared from naphthalene as described in 
Section IV,136. The hriedel - Crafts reaction in nitrobenzene solution yields about 
90 per cent, of the [i-lvetono and 10 per cent, of the a-kotono ; in carbon disulpliide 
solution at — 15®, tlie proportions are 05 per cent, of the a- and 35 per cent, of the 
p-isomor. With chlorobenzene as the reaction medium, a bi^di proportion of the 
a-kotone is also formed- Separation of the liquid a-isomor from the solitl P-isorner 
in such mixtures (which remain liquid at the ordinary temperature) is readily 
effocte<i tlirough the picrafos ; the picrate of the lujuid a-acoto compound is loss 
soluble and tlie liigher molting. 

The reaction in chlorobenzene solution may be curried out ns follows. Dissolve 
1500 g. of pure naphthalene in 1500 g. (1355 ml.) of chlorobenzene, add 120 g. of 
finely-powdered, anhytlrous aluminium clxlorido and 100 g. (90-5 ml.) of pure acetyl 
chloride, lollowmg the method given under p-Bromoacetophetione (Section IV, 138), 
during 1 hour. Allow tlie leaction mixture to stanii ovorniglit, pour it upon 
cruslied ice, separate the organic layer, wash it well witii water, and dry with 
anhj'drous magnesium sulphate. Di-stiJ off the chlorobenzene at normal pressure 
(be., until the temperature rises to 140®) and then distil the residue under reduced 
pressure. A low b.p. fraction containing about 30 g. of naphthalene passes over fir.st, 
followed by the mixed metliyl naphthyl ketones at 138-145®/3 imn. (71 g.). Dissolve 
the ketone fraction in 100 ml. of rectified spirit and add a warm solution of 95 g. 
of picric acid in 900 ml. of rectified spirit. Cool, separate the almost pure picrate 
of methyl a-naphthyl ketone, m.p. 115-116® (71 g.) ; upon rocrystallisation the 
m.p. rises to 119®. Concentrate the mother liquor successively to 500 ml. and 
250 ml., anti collect the crystals which separate after each concentration and 
cooling ; 80 g. of the picrate of methyl (3-naphthyl ketone, ra.p. 82®, are obtained. 
Decompose the p-picrate, m.p. 82®, with sodium carbonate or dilute ammonia 
solution, separate the ketone, dry and distil under reduced pressure : pure methyl 
(3-naphthyl ketone, b.p. 170-171®/! 1 mm., m.p. 55®, is thus isolated. Decomposition 
of the a-picrate, m.p. 119®, similarly yields pure methyl a*naphthyl ketone, b.p. 
166-167®/12 mm. 


Method 2 

Diazotise 223 g. of 2-naphtIiyIainine>l-suJphonic acid as detailed under 
p-BroTno7iaphlhalene in Section IV,62. Prepare cuprous cyanide from 125 g. 
of cupric sulphate pentahydrate (Section IV,66) and dissolve it in a 
solution of 65 g. of potassium cj^anide in 500 ml. of water contained in a 
1-litre three-necked flask. Cool the potassium cuprocyanide solution in 
ice, stir mechanically, and add the damp cake of the diazonium compound 
in small portions whilst maintaining the temperature at 5-S®. Nitrogen 
is soon evolved and a red precipitate forms gradually. Continue the 
stirring for about 10 hours in the cold, heat slowly to the boiling point, 
add 250 g. of potassium chloride, stir, and allow to stand. Collect the 
orange crystals which separate by suction filtration ; recrystallise first 
from water and then from alcohol; dry at 100®. The product is almost 
pure potassium 2-cyanonaphthalene-l-suIphonate. Transfer the product 
to a 2-litre round-bottomed flask, add a solution prepared from 400 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 400 g. of crushed ice, and heat the 
mixture under reflux for 12 hours. Collect the p-naphthoic acid formed 
(some of which sublimes from the reaction mixture) by suction filtration 
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on a sintered glass funnel, wash well with water, and dry at 100®; recrystal¬ 
lise from rectified spirit. The yield of p-naphthoic acid, ni.p. 184-185 , 

is 130 g. 

IV,165 DIPHENIG ACID {from Fkenantkrene) 

Equip a 2-5 litre three-necked flask with a mechanical stirrer, a reflux 
condenser and a thermometer. Dissolve 89 g. (0*5 mol) of pure phenan- 
threne (1) in 1 litre of glacial acetic acid in the flask and warm to 85° on a 
water bath. Introduce 345 ml. of 30 per cent, hydrogen peroxide 
solution (2-75 mols) during 40 minutes ; the temperature falls to about 
80° and some phenanthrene may precipitate. After the addition is com¬ 
plete, heat the mixture with stirring on a water bath for a further 3-4 
hours. Reduce the volume of the solution to about half by distillation 
under reduced pressure and allow to cool. Filter oflF the considerable 
amount of diphenic acid which crystallises out on cooling. Keep the 
filtrate and evaporate it almost to dryness under reduced pressure : 
extract the residue with 375 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution 
by warming on a water bath, boil the extract with a little decolourising 
carbon, filter and add dilute hydrochloric acid rmtil the pH is 4*5 (use 
narrow-range indicator paper). Stir the solution mth a further small 
amount of active charcoal and filter off the tarry material; cool the clear 
solution to 0° and acidify with dilute hydrochloric acid. Collect the 
precipitate by suction filtration, wash with water and dry at 110°. The 
total yield of crude diphenic acid, m.p. 228°, is 83 g. Recrystallisation 
from glacial acetic acid raises the m.p. to 230°. 

Note. 

(1) Technical phenanthrene may be purified as follows. Dissolve 500 g. of 
technical 90 per cent, plienanthrene in 3 litres of ethanol in a 4-litre flask on a steam 
bath and decant the hot solution from any insoluble material: collect the solid 
whicli crystallises upon cooling the solution. Dissolve 250 g. of the crystallised 
product in 650 ml. of hot glacial acetic acid in a 1-litre three-necked flask provided 
with an efficient reflux condenser and a dropping funnel. To the boiling solution 
add gradually 18 ml. of an aqueous solution containing 15 g. of cliromic anhydride ; 
then add slowly 7 • 5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid from the dropping funnel. 
Reflux the solution for 15 minutes, and then pour it with vigorous stirring into 
1125 ml. of water in a 3-litre round-bottomed flask. Filter when cold, wash with 
water, and dry in the air. Distil the product under reduced pressure {oil pump) and 
collect the phenanthrene at 148-149°/! mm. Use a 500 ml. Claisen flask attached 
directly witli a 10-14 mm. glass tube to a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask (compare 
Fig. II, 19, 3): an all-glass apparatus is necessary since the m.p. of the phen¬ 
anthrene is relatively close to its boiling point under the pressure of the distillation. 
Recrystallise the distillate from ethanol: 200-225 g. of nearly white phenanthrene, 
m.p. 99°, are obtained. 

IV.166. HYDROCINNAMIG ACID 

Method 1. Place 11 * 5 g. of clean metallic sodium (compare Section III,7, 
Note 1), cut into small pieces, into a dry 1 litre round-bottomed flask 
fitted with a 25 cm. double surface reflux condenser. Introduce 250 ml. 
of absolute, but preferably “ super-^ ” (see Section 11,47, 5) ethyl 
alcohol all at once. A vigorous reaction ensues : if the condenser tends 
to become flooded with alcohol, cool the flask either by surrounding it 
with a wet towel ox by directing the waste water from the condenser upon 
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it. When all the sodium has reacted, add with frequent shaking 80 g. 
(75 ml.) of diethyl malonate (Section 111,153). Then add slowly, through 
a separatory funnel supported in the top of the condenser by means 
of a grooved cork, 64 g. (58 ml.) of freslily distilled benzyl chloride 
(Section IV,22). Remove the separatory funnel, introduce a calcium 
chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube into the top of the condenser and 
reflux the mixture, with occasional shaking, for 4 hours or until neutral 
to moist litmus. Rearrange the condenser for ordinary distillation 
(compare Fig. 77, 13, 3) and distil as much of the remaining ethyl alcohol 
as possible on a water bath : this process is assisted by wrapping the 
exposed part of the flask in a cloth. Add 250 ml. of water to the residue 
and separate the upper oily layer of crude ethyl benzyhnalonate. Transfer 
the ester to a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux con¬ 
denser, containing a solution of 75 g. of potassium hydioxide in 75 ml. of 
water. Reflux the mixture until hydrolysis is complete (no oily layer 
visible : about 2 hours) and remove the residual alcohol b}" distillation. 
Allow to cool and extract the resulting aqueous solution of potassium 
benzylmalonate with a little ether to remove any unhydrolysed oily 
matter ; if any solid salts separate, add just sufficient water to dissolve 
them. Heat the clear potassium benzylmalonate solution in a 750 ml. 
round-bottomed flask on a water bath to about S0° to remove the dissolved 
ether, fit a reflux condenser, and add 180 ml. of lOiY sulphuric acid. 
When foaming has ceased, reflux the mixture for 3 hours. Cool, add 
water to dissolve any inorganic salt which has separated, and extract the 
oil with ether. Dry the ethereal solution over anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate, remove the ether (Fig. 77, 13, 4 but with a Claisen flask replacing 
the distilling flask) and distil the residue under diminished pressure. 
Collect the fraction, b.p. 164-172725 mm., separately ; this solidifies at 
room temperature. Recrystallise from hot water containing a little 
hydrochloric acid or, better, from light petroleum, b.p. 40-60°. The 
yield of hydrocinnamic acid, m.p. 47-48°, is 20 g. 

Method 2. Dissolve 20 g. of cinnamic acid (Section IV,124) in 145 ml. 
of approximately N sodium hydroxide solution contained in a 500 ml. 
glass bottle, equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Add 350 g. of 2-5 per 
cent, sodium amalgam (Section 11,50,7) gradually during 1 hour whilst 
the mixture is well-stirred. When hydrogen is no longer evolved, separate 
the mercury and wash it with water : add the washings to the solution 
and acidify the whole with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). Hydro¬ 
cinnamic acid is precipitated, at first in the form of an oil, which solidifies 
on cooling and rubbing with a glass rod. Filter at the pump and recrystal¬ 
lise as in Method 7. The yield of hydrocinnamic acid, m.p. 47-48°, is 17 g. 

IV,167. m-NITROBENZOIC ACID 

Methyl m-nitrobenzoate. In a 1 litre round-bottomed or bolt-head 
flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer, place 102 g. (94 ml.) of pure methyl 
benzoate (Section IV,176) : support a separatory funnel containing a 
mixture of 62*5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 62*5 ml. of 
concentrated nitric acid over the mouth of the flask. Cool the flask in an 
ice bath to 0-10°, and then run in the nitrating mixture, with stirring, 
25 
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whilst maintaining the temperature of the reaction mixture between 5® 
and 15° ; the addition requires about 1 hour. Continue the stirring for 
15 minutes longer, and pour the mixture upon 700 g. of crushed ice. 
Filter off the crude methyl m-nitrobenzoate at the pump and wash it 
with cold water. Transfer the solid to a 600 ml. bolt-head flask and stir 
it with 100 ml. of ice-cold methyl alcohol in order to remove a small 
amount of the ortho isomeride and other impurities. Filter the cooled 
mixture with suction, wash it with 50 ml. of ice-cold methyl alcohol, and 
dry in the air. The practically colourless methyl w-nitrobenzoate weighs 
115 g. and melts at 75-76° ; it is sufficiently pure for conversion into 
m-nitrobenzoic acid. The pure ester, m.p. 78°, may be obtained by 
recrystallisation from an equal weight of methyl alcohol. 

Hydrolysis of methyl m-nitrobenzoate to m-nitrobenzoic acid. 
Place 90 • 5 g. of methyl m-nitrobenzoate and a solution of 40 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 160 ml. of water in a 1-litre round-bottomed flask equipped 
with a reflux condenser. Heat the mixture to boiling during 5-10 minutes 
or until the ester has disappeared. Dilute the reaction mixture with an 
equal volume of water. When cold pour the diluted reaction product, 
with vigorous stirring, into 125 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
Allow to cool to room temperature, filter the crude acid at the pump 
and wash it with a little water. Upon drying at 100°, the crude m-nitro- 
benzoic acid, which has a pale brownish colour, weighs 80 g. and melts 
at 140°. Recrystallisation from 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid affords the 
pure acid, m.p. 141°, as a pale cream solid ; the loss of material is about 
5 per cent. 


IV,168. 3: 5-DINITROBENZOIC ACID 

Method 1. Dissolve 50 g. of pure benzoic acid in 230 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a litre flask equipped with a groimd-in condenser. Add 
73 ml. of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) a few ml. at a time. Shake the 
flask well and cool in ice water during the addition ; much heat is evolved 
and a clear yellow solution results. Add a few fragments of porous porce¬ 
lain and heat the mixture gradually on a water bath to 100° during 45 
minutes. At 70-80° the reaction may (and usually does) become vigorous; 
moderate, when necessary, by cooling the flask in cold water. Maintain 
the mixture at 100° for 15 minutes with occasional shaking, and then 
transfer it to an oU bath at 100° ; raise the temperature to 130° over 30 
minutes and keep it at 130-140° for 1 hour. AUow the flask to cool: 
crystals commence to separate at about 90°. When cold, pour the reaction 
mixture into 3-4 litres of ice water, filter the separated crystals, wash 
with water, and dry. The yield of 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic acid, m.p. 204°, 
is 50 g. ; this acid is pure enough for most purposes. Upon recrys¬ 
tallisation from 50 per cent, alcohol {4*5 ml. per gram), the m.p. is 
raised to 207°. r 6 i' 


Method 2. This preparation should be carried out in the fume cup¬ 
board since nitrous fumes are evolved. Place 62 g. of benzoic acid and 
300 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 2-litre round-bottomed flask, 
warn on a water bath with shaking until the benzoic acid dissolves, and 
cool to 20 . Add 100 ml. of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr, 1 -54) in portions 
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of 2-3 ml. Keep the temperature between 70° and 90° by means of 
external cooling with cold water ; avoid the evolution, in other tlian small 
quantities, of brown fumes. Cover the flask with a watch glass, and allow 
to stand for 1 hour or overnight. Heat the flask on a water bath for 
4 hours ; considerable quantities of nitrous fumes are Uberated. Allow 
to cool to room temperature, preferably with mechanical stirring, when 
yellow crystals will separate from the solution. Add a further 75 ml. 
of fuming nitric acid ; heat the mixture on a water bath for 3 hours, then 
in an oil bath at 135-145° for 3 hours. Allow the reaction mixture to cool 
and pour it into a mixture of 800 g. of finely-crushed ice and 800 ml. of 
water. Allow to stand for 30-60 minutes, filter off the crude 3 : 5-dinitro- 
benzoic acid at the pump, and wash it with w'ater until free from sul¬ 
phates. Recrystallise the crude acid (66 g. ; m.p. 201-202°) from 280 ml. 
of hot 50 per cent, alcohol. Collect the recr 3 'stallised material and dry 
in the steam oven. The ^deld of 3 : 5-dinitrobcnzoic acid, m.p. 207°, 
is 62 g. 


IV,169. HOMOPHTHALIC ACID 


Phthalimide. Method 1. Place 100 g. of phthalic anhydride and 
105 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) in a 1-litre round- 
bottomed flask fitted with a wide air conden.ser 10 mm. in diameter). 
Heat first over a wire gauze and then over a free flame until the mixture 
is in a state of quiet fusion and forms a homogeneous melt (the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 300° in about 1-5-2 hours; all the water is evaporated 
during the first hour). Shake the flask occasionally during the heating 
and push down any material which sublimes into the condenser with a 
glass rod. Pour the contents of the flask whilst still hot into a porcelain 
basin or casserole, allow to cool, and grind to a fine powder in a mortar. 
The phthalimide (95 g.) is practically pure and melts at 233-234°. It may 
be recrystallised from alcohol, but the solubility is only slight (about 
5 per cent.). 


/CO\ 

+ nh 


/CO\ 

+ H,0 


Method 2. Intimately mix 99 g. of pure phthalic anhydride and 20 g. 
of urea, and place the mixture in a 1 litre long-necked, round-bottomed 
flask. Heat the flask in an oil bath at 130-135°. When the contents 
have melted, effervescence commences and gradually increases in vigour : 
after 10-20 minutes, the mixture suddenly froths up to about three times 
the original volume (this is accompanied by a rise in temperature to 
150-160°) and becomes almost solid. Remove the flame from beneath 
the bath and allow to cool. Add about 80 ml. of water to disintegrate 
the solid in the flask, filter at the pump, wash with a little water, and then 
dry at 100°, The yield of phthalimide, m.p. 233° (t.e., it is practically 
pure) is 86 g. If desired, the phthalimide may be recrystallised from 
1200 ml. of methylated spirit ; the first crop consists of 34 g. of m.p. 234°, 
but further quantities may be recovered from the mother liquor. 


^CO\ 

2C6H,^^^0 -f NH^CONH; 


^0\ 

2C6H,^^^NH + COa -f H3O 
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Phthalide. In a I litre bolt-head flask stir 90 g. of a high quality 
zinc powder to a thick paste with a solution of 0 * 5 g. of crystallised copper 
sulphate in 20 ml. of water (this serves to activate the zinc), and then 
add 165 ml. of 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Cool the flask 
in an ice bath to 5°, stir the contents mechanically, and add 73*5 g. of 
phthalimide in small portions at such a rate that the temperature does 
not rise above 8° (about 30 minutes are required for the addition). Con¬ 
tinue the stirrmg for half an hour, dilute with 200 ml. of water, warm on a 
water bath until the evolution of ammonia ceases (about 3 hours), and 
concentrate to a volume of about 200 ml. by distillation imder reduced 
pressure (Fig. II, S7, 1), Filter, and render the filtrate acid to Congo 
red paper with concentrated hydrochloric acid (about 75 ml. are required). 
Much of the phthalide separates as an oil, but, in order to complete the 
lactonisation of the hydroxymethylbenzoic acid, boil for an hour : transfer 
while hot to a beaker. The oil solidifies on cooling to a hard red-brown 
cake. Leave overnight in an ice chest or refrigerator, and then filter 
at the pump. The crude phthalide contains much sodium chloride. 
Recrystallise it in 10 g. portions from 750 ml. of water : use the mother 
liquor from the first crop for the recrystallisation of the subsequent 
portion. Filter each portion while hot, cool in ice below 5®, filter and wash 
with small quantities of ice-cold water. Dry in the air upon filter paper. 
The yield of phthalide (transparent plates), m.p. 72-73°, is 47 g. 


/CO\ 


Zd(Cu), yCH-zOK 


Ha 


/CH,\ 

CO 


o-Carboxyphenylacetonitrile. Into a 1 litre bolt-head flask, pro¬ 
vided with a mechanical stirrer and a thermometer, place 40 g. of phthalide 
and 40 g. of pow'dered potassium cyanide. Heat the stirred mixture to 
180-190° (internal temperature) in an oil bath for 4-5 hours. Allow to 
cool, add 400 ml. of distilled water and stir the mixture xmtil all the solids 
are dissolved (about 1 hour). Filter off any unreacted phthalide. Add 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) to the dark aqueous solution* until it 
becomes turbid (about 20 ml. are required), and continue the addition 
imtil the solution is slightly acid : filter off any dark impurities which may 
separate. NeutraUse the solution carefully with sodium bicarbonate, add 
a few grams of decolourising carbon, stir the mixture for several minutes 
and filter. Acidify the nearly colourless filtrate with about 20 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, cool in ice, and filter at the pump. The 
resulting o-carboxyphenylacetonitrile (40 g.) melts at 114^115° and is 
satisfactory for most purposes. It may be crystallised from benzene or 
glacial acetic acid, but with considerable loss. 




CH 


2\ 


CO 


KCN, 

180 * 


/CHgCN 

^COOK 


Ha 


C.H 


/CHgCN 




COOH 


Hoinophthalic acid. Place a mixture of 25 g, of o-carboxyphenyl- 
acetonitnle and 25 g. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid in a 100 ml. flask, heat 

mIy\*revorved!°" ^ conducted in a fume cupboard (hood) as hydrogen cyanide 
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the mixture on a water bath for 10-12 hours and then pour it into twice 
its volume of ice and water. Filter the precipitate at the pump and dry 
in the air. The yield of crude honiophthalic acid is 21 g. Recrystallise 
by dissolving it in 500 ml. of boiling water, add decolourising carbon, 
filter the hot solution through a liot water funnel, and cool the filtrate 
in an ice bath : collect the acid and dry at 100°. The yield of practically 
colourless acid, m.p. 181°, is 17 g. The melting point depends upon the 
rate of heating ; immersion of the capillar}^ in a bath at 170° gives a 
m.p. of 182-183°. 


IV,170. ANTHRANILIC ACID 

Prepare a solution of 30 g. of sodium hydroxide in 120 ml. of water 
in a 350 ml. conical flask and cool to 0° or below in a bath of ice and 
salt. Add 26*2 g. (8-4 ml.) of bromine in one portion and shake (or stir) 
until all the bromine has reacted. The temperature will rise somewhat ; 
cool again to 0° or below. Meanwhile, prepare a solution of 22 g. of 
sodium hydroxide in 80 ml. of water. Add 24 g. of finely-powdered 
phthalimide (Section IV,169) in one portion to the cold sodium hypo- 
bromite solution ; stir vigorously while swirling the contents of the flask 
and add the prepared sodium hydroxide solution rapidly. The solid will 
dissolve and the temperature will rise to about 70°. Warm the mixture 
to 80° for about 2 minutes. Filter, if necessary. Cool in ice and add 
concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly and with stirring until the solution 
is just neutral (about 60 ml. are required). [It is recommended that a 
little of the alkaline solution be set aside in case too much acid is added.] 
Precipitate the anthranilic acid completely by the gradual addition of 
glacial acetic acid (20—25 ml. are required) : it is advisable to transfer 
the mixture to a 1 litre beaker as some foaming occurs. Filter off the 
acid at the pump and wash with a little cold water. Recrystallise from 
hot water with the addition of a little decolourising carbon ; collect the 
acid on a Buchner funnel and dry at 100°. The yield of pure anthranilic 
acid, m.p. 145°, is 14 g. 

IV,171. DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 

Place 125 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 7-5 g. of purified red phosphorus 
(Section 11,50,5) and 2-5 g. of iodine in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask 
fitted with a reflux condenser. Allow the mixture to stand for 15-20 
minutes with occasional shaking until all the iodine has reacted, then add 
2*5 ml. of water and 50 g. of benzilic acid (Section IV,127). Boil the 
mixture under reflux for 3 hours, and filter the hot mixture at the pump 
through a sintered glass funnel to remove the excess of red phosphorus. 
Pour the hot filtrate into a cold, well-stirred solution of 12 g. of sodium 
bisulphite in 600 ml. of water ; the latter should be acid to litmus, pro¬ 
duced, if necessary, by passing sulphur dioxide through the solution. 
This procedure removes the excess of iodine and precipitates the diphenyl- 
acetic acid as a fine white or pale yellow powder. Filter the solid with 
suction and dry in the air upon filter paper. The yield is 45 g., m.p. 
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142-144®. Upon recrystallisation from about 250 ml. of 50 per cent, 
alcohol, crystalline diphenylacetic acid, m.p. 144-145® (1), is obtained. 

Note. 

(1) Benzilic acid melts at HO-ISO®, i.e., very close to tlmt of diphenylacetic acid. 
The completeness of the reduction can easily be tested by treating a little of the 
product with concentrated sulphuric acid ; if even a trace of benzilic acid remains, 
the sulphuric acid will have a red colour. 


IV, 172. MANDELIC ACID 

Into a 750 ml. wide-mouthed bottle, provided with a mechanical stirrer, 
place a solution of 25 g. of technical sodium cyanide (97-98 per cent. 
NaCN) in 100 ml. of water and 53 g. (51 ml.) of purified benzaldehyde 
(Section IV, 115). Prepare a saturated solution of sodium bisulphite by 
stirring 250 g. of finely-powdered technical sodium bisulphite with 335 ml. 
of water and filtering to remove the excess of the salt. Stir the mixture 
in the bottle and add the sodium bisulphite solution slowly at first and 
then more rapidly (the addition occupies 10-15 minutes). During the 
addition of the first half of the solution, add 150 g. of crushed ice to the 
reaction mixture in several portions. Transfer the product to a separatory 
funnel and remove the layer of crude mandelonitrile (1). Place the latter 
at once (2) in a large evaporating dish, add 75 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, cover with a clock glass, and allow the hydrolysis to proceed 
in the cold for 12 hours ; finally evaporate to dryness on a water bath. 
Grind the residue of slightly discoloured mandelic acid and inorganic 
salts to a fine powder in a mortar and wash it twice with 125 ml. portions 
of cold benzene : this process will remove most of the colouring matter 
and a negligible quantity of mandelic acid. To separate inorganic salts 
from the mandelic acid, extract the residue in a Soxhlet apparatus 
(Figs. //,44, 4—6) with about 200 ml. of benzene on a water bath. Allow 
the hot benzene extract to crystallise, collect the crystals on a Buchner 
funnel and dry in the air. The yield of pure d?-mandelic acid, m.p. 118® 
is 35 g. 

Notes. 

(1) A small quantity of mandelonitrUe may be obtained by extracting the 

aqvieous layer with 25 ml. of benzene, evaporating the benzene, and adding the 

residue to the main portion. This extraction is hardly worth while except for large 
scale preparations. 

(2) It is important to mix the mandelonitrile with hydrochloric acid immediately 
It iiaa been separated from the water. Standing results in rapid conversion to the 
acetal of be^ldehyde and mandelonitrile CeHjCH[OCH{CN)C*H.h, and/or the 
Mo^nitnle ; the yield of mandelic acid will> in consequence^ be reduced. 


IV, 173. SALICYLIC ACID 

Place 10 g. of clean eodium (cut into small pieces) in a 600 ml. round- 
bottomed flask fitted with a double surface reflux condenser. Introduce 
100 g. (127 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol and allow the reaction to proceed 
as vigorously as possible ; if the alcohol tends to flood the condenser, 
TOol the flask momentarily with a wet towel or by a stream of cold water. 
When aU the sodium has reacted, add 40 g. of pure phenol. Distil oflf the 
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alcohol using a free flame : shake the flask frequently during the process 
until a powdery mass is produced. Transfer the solid rapidly to a dry 
mortar, powder rapidly, and transfer the powder to a 250 ml. distilling 
flask. Immerse the bulb of the flask in an oil bath, and insert a gas inlet 
tube in the mouth so that it terminates about 1 cm. above the sodium 
phenoxide. Heat the oil bath to 110® and pass dry carbon dioxide into 
the flask for 1 hour. Raise the temperature gradually during 4 hours 
to 190® (20® an hour) and finally maintain the temperature at 200® for 
1*5 hours. Pass a fairly rapid stream of carbon dioxide into the flask 
during the whole of the heating period ; stir the contents of the flask 
frequently with a glass rod (this will necessitate removing the gas inlet 
tube momentarily) in order to expose a fresh portion of the solid to the 
action of the gas. Allow the reaction product to cool, transfer it to a 
large beaker and rinse the distilling flask several times with water. Pre- 
cipitate the salicylic acid by the addition of excess of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Cool in ice, filter at the pump, and wash with a little 
cold water. Recrystallise the crude acid from hot water with the addition 
of a little decolourising carbon. The yield of air-dried salicylic acid, 
m.p. 159°, is 16 g. 

Cognate Preparations 

p-Resorcylic acid. Place a solution containing 40 g. of resorcinol, 
200 g. of potassium bicarbonate and 400 ml. of water in a litre flask fitted 
with a reflux condenser and gas inlet tube. Heat gently on a steam bath 
for 4 hours ; tlien reflux vigorously over a flame for 30 minutes whilst 
passing a rapid stream of carbon dioxide through the solution. Acidify 
the solution whilst still hot by adding 180 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid from a separatory funnel with a long tube delivering acid to the bottom 
of the flask. Allow to cool to room temperature, chill in an ice bath, and 
collect the crude p-resorcylic acid by filtration with suction. Recrystallise 
by boiling the crude acid with 180-200 ml. of water in the presence of a 
little decolourising carbon, filter through a hot water funnel, and cool in an 
ice-salt mixture with stirring. Collect and dry the pure p-resorcylic acid ; 
the yield is 36 g., m.p. 216-217°. 

p-Hydroxybenzoic acid. Place 100 g. of A.R. salicylic acid and 150 
ml. of water in an 8" porcelain dish and slowly stir in 60 g. of potassium 
carbonate. Evaporate the solution on a steam bath to a thick, pasty 
solid : break this up into small pieces and dry at 105-110° for 2 hours. 
Finely grind the solid, dry for a further 2 hours at 105-110°, and grind 
again to a fine powder. Transfer the powder (a mixture of potassium 
salicylate and potassium carbonate) to a 500 ml. bolt-head flask immersed 
in an oU bath (FUME CUPBOARD ! ) so that only a small portion of the 
neck protrudes from the flask ; in this way, the phenol formed in the 
subsequent reaction distils out of the mixture. Heat the oil bath to 
240° and maintain this temperature for 90 minutes ; stir the solid occa¬ 
sionally with a glass rod. When the reaction is complete (1), transfer the 
product w'hile hot to a 2-litre flask containing 1 litre of hot water ; rinse 
the reaction flask with several portions of the hot solution. Acidify with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (ca. 75 ml. are required), heat nearly to 
boiling, add 5 g. of decolourising carbon, filter, cool, and collect the brown 
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solid by suction filtration. Concentrate the filtrate to about 300 ml., cool 
and collect a second crop of the acid. Dissolve the crude acid in 300 ml. 
of hot water, boil for a few minutes with 5 g. of decolourising carbon, and 
filter. Cool the filtrate under the tap. filter the solid with suction, wash 
with 15 ml. of cold water and dry. The yield of p-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
in.p. 211-212°, is 40 g. 

Note. 

(1) This may bo determined roughly by treating a small test portion with 3—4 ml. 
of hot water and acidifying with concentrated hydrochloric acid ; the absence of a 
precij)itnto in tho warm solution indicates the essential completeness of the reaction. 
Salicylic acid is sparingly soluble and p*hydroxybenzoic acid is relatively soluble 
under these conditions. 


IV,174. PHENYLPROPIOLIC ACID 

Place a solution of 88 g. (84 ml.) of ethyl cinnamate (Section IV,131) 
in 50 ml. of carbon tetrachloride in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask and 
fit it with a two-holed stopper. Immerse the flaslc in ice and insert a 
separatory funnel charged with 80 g. (25*5 ml.) of bromine in one hole 
of the stopi)er. Add the bromine slowly with frequent shaking. The 
halogen will disappear rapidly at first, but more slowly towards the end 
of the reaction ; no hydrogen bromide is evolved and the time of the 
addition is about 20-25 minutes. Allow the mixture to stand for 1 hour, 
pour the solution into a large evaporating dish and permit the excess of 
bromine and the carbon tetrachloride to evaporate spontaneously in the 
fume cupboard. The crude ethyl ap-dibromo-p-phenylpropionate will 
remain as a solid cake ; this can be dried by pressing between large filter 
papers. The yield of crude ester, in.p. 66-71°, is 140 g. (1). 

Dissolve 85 g. of potassium hydroxide in 400 ml. of rectified spirit by 
heating in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux 
condenser, on a water bath. Cool to 40-50°, and add 112 g, of the crude 
dibromo ester ; when the initial exothermic reaction has subsided, heat 
the mixture on a water bath for 5-6 hours. Pour the contents of the flask 
into a large beaker and, when cold, add concentrated hydrochloric acid 
with stirring until neutral to litmus. Cool, filter the precipitated solids 
at the pump, and wash with a little alcohol. Set the solids (A) aside. 
Transfer the filtrate to the original flask and distil the liquid (Fig. //, 13y 3) 
from a wire gauze or from an air bath until the temperature of the vapour 
reaches 95°. Combine the residue in the flask with the precipitated 
solids {A), dissolve in 270 ml. of water, add about 300 g. of crushed ice, 
and cool the flask in an ice bath. Stir the mixture mechanically, and add 
20 per cent, sulphuric acid slowly until the solution is strongly acid to 
Congo red. Allow to stand for 20 minutes, filter off the dark-coloured 
crude phenylpropioUc acid at the pump and wash it with three 15 ml. 
portions of 2 per cent, sulphuric acid. Dissolve the solid in about 300 ml. 
of 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, add 6 g. of decolourising carbon, 
and heat on a water bath for 30 minutes with occasional shaking. Filter 
through a fluted filter paper, cool the filtrate in ice, and then add 70 g. 
of crushed ice. Stir the solution mechanically and add 20 per cent, 
sulphuric acid slowly until acid to Congo red. After 20 minutes, filter 
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the precipitated acid by suction, wash with 15 ml. of 2 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, then with a little water, and dr^'^ in the air. The yield of pure 
phenylpropiolic acid, m.p. 134-135°, is 23 g. 

Note. 

(1) To obtain the pure dibromo ester, rccrystallise from light petroleum, b.p. 
60-80°) ; the recovery of the pure ester, m.p. 75°, is 85 per cent. 


IV,175. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 

AROMATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 

Aromatic carboxylic acids are tisually crystalline solids, burn with 
a smoky flame, and are generally sparingly soluble in water. They may 
be detected and characterised as already described imder Aliphatic 
Carboxylic Acids (Section 111,85). 

An additional useful test is to distil the acid or its sodium salt with 
soda lime. Heat 0.5 g. of the acid or its sodium salt with 0 • 2 g. of soda 
lime in an ignition tube to make certain that there is no explosion. Then 
grind together 0*5 g. of the acid with 3 g. of soda lime, place the mixture 
in a Pyrex test-tube and cover it with an equal bulk of soda lime. Fit a 
wide delivery tube dipping into an empty test-tube. Clamp the tube 
near the mouth. Heat the soda Lime first and then the mixture gradually 
to a dull-red heat. Examine the product : this may consist of aromatic 
hydrocarbons or derivatives, e.g.y phenol from salicylic acid, anisole from 
anisic acid, toluene from toluic acid, etc. 

The melting points of the derivatives of a number of selected aromatic 
carboxylic acids are collected in Table IV, 175. 


26* 
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(!) 2 : 4-Dihydroxybenzoic acid. (4) p-Methoxybenzoic acid. (7) 4-llyclroxy-3-itietlioxybenzoic acid. 

(2) 3 ; 4-Diliydroxybenzoic acid. (6) p-Phenylpropionic acid. (8) cvc/oHexonecarboxylic acid. 

(3) 3 : 4»Methylenedioxybenzoio acid. (C) a-Amino-p-phcnylpropionic acid. (9) Benzene-1 : 3 : 5-tricarboxylic acid. 
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AROMATIC ESTERS 

Aromatic esters may be prepared by methods similar to those already 
described for aliphatic esters (see discussion preceding Section 111,95). These 
include :— 

1. From the acid. B}' refluxing an aromatic acid (1 mol) with an excess 
(up to about 10 mols) of methyl or ethyl alcohol in the presence of a small 
proportion of concentrated sulphuric acid or hydrogen chloride (catalyst), the 
ester may be obtained in good yield. The excess of methyl or ethyl alcohol 
may be largely removed by distillation from a water bath or, less conveniently, 
by pouring into a large excess of water. For higher alcohols, e.g.^ n-propyl 
or 7i-butyl alcohols, the proportion of alcohol may be considerably reduced 
(say, 1 mol of monobasic acid to 2 mols of alcohol) if a volume of pure dry 
benzene approximately equal to that of the alcohol is added. The following 
examples are given : 


H,SO, 

CeH.COOH -h CH3OH -» 

Benzoic acid Methyl alcohol 

CaH.COOH + CgHaOH 

Benzoic acid jj-Propyl alcohol * * 

o-HOCgH^COOH + CH 3 OH 

Salicylic acid 


CeHgCOOCHa + HgO 
Methyl benzoate 

CeHsCOOCaH," + H 2 O 
n-Propyl benzoate 

0-HOC6H4COOCH3 + HgO 
Methyl salicylate 


Esterification with an aromatic alcohol may be readily achieved by using an 
excess of the acid. The latter is readily removed by washing with water and/or 
treatment with sodium bicarbonate solution, for example : 

H.SO 4 

CH3COOH + C3H3CH3OH -^ CH3COOCH2C6H6 + H2O 

Acetic acid Benzyl alcohol Benzyl acetate 

2. From the nitrile. By refluxing a mixture of the aromatic nitrile (with 
—CN group in side chain) with alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid simul* 
taneous hydrolysis and esterification occurs, for example : 

C3H3CH2CN -f C2H3OH + H2SO* + H2O —> C6H3CH2COOC2H3 + NH.HSO, 

Benzyl cyanide Ethyl phenylacetate 

3. From the acid chloride. The interaction of the acid chloride of an 
aromatic acid with the calculated quantity of an alcohol or a phenol affords a 
good yield of the ester, for example : 

CgH.CH^CHCOOH + SOCI2 —^ CgH^CH-CHCOCl + SO2 + HCl 

Cinnamic acid Cinnamoyl chloride 

CeH,CH=CHCOCl + CeH^OH —> CeH5CH=CHCOOC,H5 + HCl 

Phenol Phenyl cinnamate 

4 . By the Schotten-Baumann reaction. Under the usual Schotten- 
Baumarm conditions (compare discussion preceding Section IV.52, also 
Section IV.lOO, 2 and Section IV, 114,2), esters are readily formed, for example: 

CgHsCOCl + CgHgOH -C^HjCOOCeHs + HCl (—NaCl) 

Benzoyl chloride Phenol Phenyl benzoate 
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The esters formed with p-nitrobcnzoyl cliloride and 3 : 5-dinitrobcn2oyl 
chloride (see Section HI,27,i and 2 and Section IV, 205) must be included 
under this heading. 

5. From the mono-halogenated hydrocarbon. The halogenated hydro¬ 
carbon is converted into the Grignard reagent and the latter allowed to react 
with diethyl carbonate, for example : 

Mg (C,H,),CO, 

C,oH,aBr-. CioH^^MgEr -. CjoH^aCOOC^Hs + C^HjOMgBr 

a-Bromonaphtlialene Etliyl a-naphthoate 


IV,176. METHYL BENZOATE 

In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask place a mixture of 30 g. of benzoic 
acid, 80 g. (101 ml.) of absolute methyl alcohol and 5 g. (2-7 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Add a few small chips of porous porcelain, 
attach a reflux condenser and boil the mixture gently for 4 hours (1). 
Distil off the excess of alcohol on a water bath (see Fig. //, id, 3) and 
allow to cool. Pour the residue into about 250 ml. of water contained 
in a separatory funnel and rinse the flask with a few ml. of water which 
are also poured into the separatory funnel. If, owing to the compara¬ 
tively slight difference between the density of the ester and of water, 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining a sharp separation of the lower ester 
layer and water, add 10-15 ml. of carbon tetrachloride (2) and shake the 
mixture in the funnel vigorously ; upon standing, the heavy solution of 
methyl benzoate in the carbon tetrachloride separates sharply and rapidly 
at the bottom of the separatory funnel. Run off the lower layer carefully, 
reject the upper aqueous layer, return the methyl benzoate to the funnel 
and shake it with a strong solution of sodium bicarbonate until all free 
acid is removed and no further evolution of carbon dioxide occurs. Wash 
once with water, and dry by pouring into a small dry conical flask con¬ 
taining about 5 g. of anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Cork the flask, 
shake for about 5 minutes, and allow to stand for at least half an hour 
with occasional shaking. Filter the methyl benzoate solution through a 
small fluted filter paper directly into a small distilling flask containing 
a few chips of unglazed porcelain (** porous pot ”). Fit the flask with a 
360® thermometer and a condenser (a simple air condenser may be used, 
but a small Liebig*s condenser with an empty water jacket is quite satis¬ 
factory). Distil from an air bath (Fig. //, 5, 3) ; raise the temperatiue 
slowly at first (3) until all carbon letrachloride has passed over and then 
heat more strongly, CJoUect the methyl benzoate (a colourless liquid) at 
198-200®. The yield is 31 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Slightly improved results may be obtained by increasing the time of heating. 

(2) Alternatively, the ester may be extracted with two 50 ml. portions of ether. 
The ethereal solution is washed with concentrated sodium bicarbonate solution 
(handle the separatory funnel cautiously as carbon dioxide is evolved) until efferves¬ 
cence ceases, then with water, and dried over anhydrous magnesium sulpliate. The 
ether is removed with the aid of the apparatus depicted in Fig. II, 13, 4, and the 
residual ester distilled. 

(3) In view of the small quantity of carbon tetrachloride present, the use of a water 
condenser during the early stages of the distillation, although desirable for complete 
recovery of the solvent, is not essential. 
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Cognate Preparations 

Ethyl benzoate {sulphuric acid as a catalyst). Use 30 g. of benzoic 
acid, 115 g. (145 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol and 5 g. (2*7 ml.) of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Reflux the mixture for 4 hours and work up 
as for Methyl Benzoate. The yield of ethyl benzoate, b.p. 212-214°, is 
32 g. 

Ethyl benzoate {hydrogen chloride as a catalyst). Pass dry hydrogen 
chloride (Section 11,48, 1) into a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask containing 
115 g. (145 ml.) of absolute ethyl alcohol, cooled in an ice bath, until 
the increase in weight is 6 g. Add 30 g. of benzoic acid and reflux the 
mixture for 4 hours. Isolate the pure ester, b.p. 212-214°, as described 
for Methyl Benzoate. The yield is 32 g. 

n-Propyl benzoate. Into a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask place 30 g. 
of benzoic acid, 30 g. (37-5 ml.) of n-propyl alcohol, 50 ml. of sodium-dried 
A.R. benzene and 10 g. (5-4 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid. Reflux 
the mixture for 10 hours. Pour the reaction product into about 250 ml. 
of water, and extract with ether. Wash the ethereal extract with 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution and then with water : dry over 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil off the ether and some of the 
benzene through a fractionating column, and distil the residue from a 
Claisen flask. Collect the n-propyl benzoate at 229-230°. The yield is 
37 g. 

n-Butyl benzoate. Use 30 g. of benzoic acid, 37 g. (46 ml.) of w-butyl 
alcohol, 60 ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene and 10 g. (5*4 ml.) of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and reflux the mixture for 12 hours. Work 
up the product as for n-Propyl Benzoate ; after the ether and benzene 
have been removed under atmospheric pressure, distil the residue under 
reduced pressure. The yield of 7i-butyl benzoate, b.p. 119-120°/11 mm. 
is 35 g. 

IV,177. METHYL SALICYLATE 

In a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask place 28 g. of salicylic acid 
(Section IV,173) and 64 g. (81 ml.) of absolute methyl alcohol, and add 
cautiously, with shaking, 8 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid, followed 
by a few fragments of porous porcelain. Fit the flask with a reflux con¬ 
denser and reflux on a water bath for at least 5 hours. Distil off the 
excess of methyl alcohol on a water bath (see Fig. II, 13, 3) and allow to 
cool. Pour the residue into about 260 ml. of water in a separatory funnel, 
shake the mixture and allow to stand. Run off the lower layer of ester (I) 
and discard the aqueous layer. Wash the ester successively with 25 ml. 
of water, concentrated sodium bicarbonate solution until all the free acid 
is removed, and water; dry over about 6 g, of anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate in a small conical flask for at least 30 minutes. Filter the ester 
through a fluted filter paper into a small distilling flask, and distil using 
an air condenser (compare Fig.//, 13, 2) and an air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3). 
Collect the pure methyl salicylate (a colourless oil of delightful fragrance, 

oil of winter green ») at 221-224° ; the yield is 26 g. The ester may also 
be distilled under reduced pressure (see Fig. 11,20, 1); the b.p. is 
115 /20 mm. and a 2° fraction should be collected. 
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Note. 

(1) If an emulsion should form during the washing process, add about 10 ml. of 
carbon tetrachloride (for details, see under Methyl Benzoate, Section IV,176). 


Cognate Preparation 

Ethyl salicylate. Use 28 g, of salicylic acid, 84 g. (lOfi ml.) of absolute 
ethyl alcohol and 8 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Reflux the 
mixture for at least 5 hours. The yield of ethyl salicylate (a colourless 
liquid), b.p. 231-234®, is 26 g. It is more convenient in practice to distil 
the liquid under reduced pressure : the boiling points under various 
pressures are given in Table II, 19. 


IV,178. BENZYL ACETATE 

Mix 31 g. (29-5 ml.) of benzyl alcohol (Section IV, 123 and Sec¬ 
tion IV,200) and 45 g. (43 ml.) of glacial acetic acid in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask ; introduce 1 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and a few 
fragments of “ porous pot.” Attach a reflux condenser to the flask and 
boil the mixture gently for 9 hours. Pour the reaction mixture into about 
200 ml. of water contained in a separatory funnel, add 10 ml. of carbon 
tetrachloride (to eliminate emulsion formation owing to the slight differ¬ 
ence in density of the ester and water, compare Methyl Benzoate, 
Section IV, 176) and shake. Separate the lower layer (solution of benzyl 
acetate in carbon tetrachloride) and discard the upper aqueous layer. 
Return the lower layer to the funnel, and wash it successively with water, 
concentrated sodium bicarbonate solution (until effervescence ceases) 
and water. Dry over 5 g. of anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil 
under normal pressure (Fig. //, 12, 2) with the aid of an air bath 
(Fig. 77, 5, 3). Collect the benzyl acetate a (colourless liquid) at 213-215°. 
The yield is 16 g. 


IV,179. ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 

Place 75 g. (74 ml.) of benzyl cyanide (Section IV,160), 125 g. (153 ml.) 
of rectified spirit and 160 g. (68 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 
760 ml. round-bottomed flask, fitted with an efficient reflux condenser. 
Reflux the mixture, which soon separates into two layers, gently for 
8 hours, cool and pour into 350 ml. of water. Separate the upper layer. 
Dissolve it in about 75 ml. of ether (1) in order to facilitate the separation 
of the layers in the subsequent washing process. Wash the ethereal 
solution carefully with concentrated sodium bicarbonate solution imtil 
effervescence ceases and then with water. Dry over 10 g. of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate for at least 30 minutes. Remove the solvent with 
the aid of the apparatus shown in Fig. 77, 72, 4 and distil from an air 
bath (Fig. 77, 5, 3). The ethyl phenylacetate passes over at 225-229° 
(mainly 228°) as a colourless liquid ; the yield is 90 g. Alternatively, 
the residue after removal of the ether may be distilled in a Claisen 
flask under diminished pressure (Fig. 77, 20^ 1) ; collect the ester at 
116-118°/20 mm. 
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Note. • • 1 • r 

(1) The use of ether may bo avoided by mixing the ester, after its isolation from 

the water layer, with about 20 ml. of carbon tetrachloride. The carbon tetra- 

chloride solution then forms the lower layer in all washing operations (compare 

Methyl Benzoate, Section IV,176). 


IV,180. PHENYL CINNAMATE 

Into a 250 ml. Claisen flask place 72 g. of cinnamic acid (Section IV, 124) 
and 60 g. (37 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride. Stopper the side arm, 
fit the flask with a reflux condenser the top of which is connected to a gas 
absorption device {Fig. 11,8, 1, c or d), and mount the entire apparatus 
at an angle so that the condensate will not run into the side arm (compare 

1 0x111,28, 1). Heat the mixture on a water bath, cautiously 
at first, until hydrogen chloride ceases to be evolved (about 1 hour), 
allow to cool, and add 47 g. of pure (e.gr., A.R.) phenol. Heat the mixture 
on a water bath until no further evolution of hydrogen chloride is observed 
(about 1 hour). Then place the apparatus on an asbestos-centred wire 
gauze and heat the flask until the contents are brought just to the reflux 
temperature in order to complete the reaction : do not heat unduly long 
as prolonged heating leads to loss of product due to decomposition and 
j)olymerisation. Allow the reaction mixture to cool and distil imder 
diminished pressure ; collect the fraction of b.p. 190-210°/15 mm. This 
solidifies to a pale yellow solid, m.p. 66-69®, weighing 98 g. Grind it to 
a powder in a glass mortar and wash the powder with 250 ml. of cold 
2 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. Recrystallise from rectified 
spirit (150 ml.) : 81 g. of pure phenyl cinnamate (white crystals) of m.p. 
75-76° are obtained. 

IV, 181. PHENYL BENZOATE 

Dissolve 5 g. of phenol in 75 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution contained in a wide-mouthed reagent bottle or conical flask of 
about 200 ml. capacity. Add 11 g. (9 ml.) of redistilled benzoyl chloride, 
cork the vessel securely, and shake the mixture vigorously for 15-20 
minutes. At the end of this period the reaction is usually practically 
complete and a sohd product is obtained. Filter off the solid ester 
with suction, break up any lumps on the filter, wash thoroughly with 
water and drain well. Recrystallise the crude ester from rectified (or 
methylated) spirit; use a quantity of hot solvent approximately twice 
the minimum volume required for complete solution in order to ensure 
that the ester does not separate imtil the temperature of the solution 
has fallen below the melting point of phenyl benzoate. Filter the hot 
solution, if necessary, through a hot water funnel or through a Buchner 
funnel preheated by the filtration of some boiling solvent. Colourless 
crystals of phenyl benzoate, m.p. 69°, are thiis obtained. The yield is 8 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

P-Naphthyl benzoate. Dissolve 7 • 2g. of p-naphthol in 40 ml. of 5 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution in the cold ; add a little more water if 
necessary. If the solution is highly coloured, add 1 *5 g. of decolourising 
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carbon and filter the cold solution through a hardened filter paper. 
Pour the solution into a 100 ml. conical flask and run in 7-0 g. (5-8 ml.) 
of benzoyl chloride. Stopper the flask and shake vigorously until the 
odour of benzoyl chloride has disappeared (10-15 minutes). Filter off 
the solid product on a Buchner funnel and wash it with a little cold water. 
Recrystallise it from about GO ml. of methylated spirit (use the apparatus 
of Fig. //, 13, 7) but without guard tube. Filter off the crystals which 
separate and dry them upon filter paper in the air. The yield of pure 
p-naphthyl benzoate, m.p. 110®, is 11 g. 


IV,182. ETHYL a-NAPHTHOATE 

In a 1-5-litre three-necked flask prepare a solution of a-naphthyl 
magnesium bromide from 12-2 g. of magnesium turnings as detailed under 
cf,-Naphthoic Acid, Section IV,163, Method 2 ; add just sufficient sodium- 
dried benzene to form a homogeneous solution. Transfer the Grignard 
reagent to a separatory funnel and place 88-5 g, (91 ml.) of pure diethyl 
carbonate (1) and 50 ml. of sodium-dried ether in the three-necked flask. 
Stir and add the a-naphthyl magnesium bromide as rapidly as the reflux¬ 
ing of the solution will permit. Continue the stirring for a further 
30 minutes and allow the reaction mixtime to stand overnight. Then 
pour the reaction mixture, with frequent shaking, into a 2*5 litre flask 
containing 750 g. of crushed ice. Dissolve the basic magnesium bromide 
by adding gradually 72-5 ml. of cold 30 per cent, sulphuric acid (15 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and 60 ml. of water). Separate the upper 
layer and extract the aqueous la 3 ^er with 50 ml. of ether. Concentrate 
the extracts to about 200 ml. by distilling the solvent from a water bath. 
Wash the residue with two 20 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sodium carbonate 
solution (2), and dry with 10 g. of anhydrous magnesium sulphate 
or calcium sulphate. Remove the solvent (Fig. II, 13, 4) and distil 
the residual liquid : collect the fraction b.p. 290-310° as crude ethyl 
a-naphthoate. Redistil from a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5) and collect the pure ester at 143-145®/3 mm. The 
yield is 70 g. 

Notes. 

(1) To purify commercial diethyl carbonate wash 100 ml. of the compound with 
20 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, then with 20 ml. of saturated 
calcium chloride solution, and finally with 30 ml. of water. Dry the ester by 
allowing it to stand for 2 hours over 5 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride (prolonged 
contact results in combination of the ester with the salt), distil and collect pure 
diethyl carbonato at 125-126®. 

(2) Upon acidifying the alkaline washings, about 1 g. of a-naphthoic acid may 
be isolated. 

IV,183. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC ESTERS 

Aromatic esters usually burn with a smoky flame, possess reasonably 
high boiling points, and are (particularly esters of phenols) sometimes 
crystalline solids. Phenyl esters usually give phenol upon distillation 
with soda lime (see Section IV,175 for general details). 
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The experimental details already given for the detection and charac¬ 
terisation of aliphatic esters (determination of saponification equivalents ; 
hydrolysis : Section III.106) apply equally to aromatic esters. A slight 
modification in the procedure for isolating the products of hydrolysis is 
necessary for phenolic (or phenyl) esters since the alkalme solution will 
contain both the alkali phenate and the alkaU salt of the organic acid ; 
upon acidification, both the phenol and the acid wUl be Uberated. Two 
methods may be used for separating the phenol and the acid : 

1, Acidify the cold alkaline reaction mixture with dilute sulphuric acid 
(use litmus or Congo red paper) and extract both the acid and the phenol 
with ether. Remove the acid by washing the ethereal extract with 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution until effervescence ceases ; retain 
the aqueous washings. Upon evaporating the ether, the phenol remains ; 
it may be identified (a) by its action upon ferric chloride solution, (6) the 
formation of a crystalline derivative with bromine water, and (c) by any 
of the methods given in Section IV,114. Acidify the aqueous washings 
with dilute sulphuric acid whilst stirring steadily, and investigate the 
organic acid (Sections 111,85 and IV,175). 

2. Add dilute sulphuric acid, with stirring, to the cold alkaline solution 
until the solution is acid to litmus or Congo red paper and the acid, if 
a solid, commences to separate as a faint permanent precipitate. Now 
add dilute sodi\im carbonate solution until the solution is alkaline (litmus 
paper) and any precipitate has completely redissolved. Extract the 
clear solution twice with ether : evaporate or distil the ether from the 
ethereal solution on a water bath {CAUTION: no flames may be near) 
and identify the residual phenol as under 1. Remove the dissolved ether 
from the aqueous solution by boiling, acidify with dilute sulphuric 
acid and identify the organic acid present (see Sections III.85 and 
IV,175). 

The student is recommended to carry out the hydrolysis of phenyl benzoate. 
Place a mixture of 2 g. of phenyl benzoate (Section IV,181) and 25 ml. of 10 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution in a 100 ml. flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser. Boil until the ester has completely disappeared (about 1 hour). 
If any unchanged ester volatilises in the steam and crystallises in the con¬ 
denser, pour about 5 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution down the 
condenser in order to return the ester to the flask. Cool the clear solution in 
ice and, when cold, add dilute sulphuric acid with stirring until a faint but 
permanent precipitate is formed : test with litmus or Congo red paper to ensure 
that the solution is acidic. Then add dilute sodium carbonate solution with 
vigorous stirring until the precipitate just redissolves and the solution is alkaline 
to litmus paper. Extract the solution twice with ether, dry the combined 
ethereal extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate or potassium carbonate 
and distil off most of the ether. Pour the remainder while still hot into an 
evaporating or cr 3 ^stallising dish ; the phenol will crystallise when all the ether 
has evaporated. Prepare a crystalline derivative of the phenol. Acidify the 
aqueous solution from the ether extraction with dilute sulphuric acid, filter 
off the benzoic acid with suction, wash with water, and recrystallise from boiling 
water. Confirm the identity of the acid by a mixed m.p. determination. 

Table IV, 183 summarises the physical properties of a few selected 
aromatic esters. 
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B.P. 

M.P. 

.20’ 

^4- 

20 * 

"d 

Metliyl benzoato 


190^ 

1 

1-089 

1-517 

Ethyl benzoate 


212 


1-047 

1 • 505 

n-Propyl benzoate . 


230 


1-023 

1-500 

wo-Propyl benzoate 


218 


1-015 

1-491 

n*Biityl benzoate 


1 248 


1-005 

1-497 

t>o-Butyl benzoate . 


1 242 


0-997 


n-Amj'l benzoate 


137V15 




wo-Amyl benzoato . 


262 


0-986 

1-495 

Methyl phenylacetate 


215 


1-068 

1-507 

Ethyl phenylacetate 


228 


1-033 

1-497 

»i-Propyl phenylacetate 


241 


1-010 

1-493 

n-Butyl phenylacetate 


256 

1 

— 

0-094 

1-489 

Methyl o-toluate 


213 


1-068 

_ 

Ethyl o-tohiate 


^ 227 


1-034 

1-508 

Methyl m-toluate 


215 


1-061 


Etliyl m-toluate 


227 


1-028 

1-50G 

ISIethyl p-toluate 


217 

34^ 

— 


Ethyl p-toluate 


228 

— 

1-025 

1-507 

Methyl salicylate 


223 


1-184 

1-537 

Ethyl salicylate 


234 


1-125 

1-522 

n-Propyl salicylate . 


240 


1 - 098 

1-516 

n-Butyl salicylate 


260 


1-073 

1 512 

Methyl m-hydroxybenzoate 


— 1 

70 


— 

Ethyl »a-hydroxybonzoate 


295 

73 


— 

J\Iothyl p-hydi’oxybenzoate 



131 



Ethyl p-hydroxybenzoate 


297 

116 



Methyl o-methoxybenzoate 


248 

1 

1-156 

1-534 

Ethyl o-methoxj’^benzoate 


261 

_ 

1-104 

1-525 

Methyl m-methoxybenzoate 


237 

— 

1131 

1-522 

Ethyl m-methoxybenzoate 


251 


1 1-100 

1-515 

Methyl anisate 


255 

49 

_ 


Ethyl anisate . 


269 

7 

1-103 

1-524 

Methyl o-chlorobenzoate . 


234 


1 

1-536 

Ethyl o-chlorobenzoate 


243 


1-190 

1 • 522 

Methyl m-chlorobenzoate . 


231 

20 


1.492 

Ethyl m-chlorobenzoate . 


242 

_p* 

1-182 

1-620 

Methyl p-chlorobenzoate . 


— 

44 

■ 


Ethyl p-chlorobenzoate 


238 

— 

1-181 

1-524 

Methyl o-bromobenzoate . 


246 




Ethyl o-bromobenzoate 


255 

— 

— 

— 

Methyl m-bromobenzoate 



32 

— 

— 

Ethyl m-bromobenzoate . 


259 



— 

Methyl p-bromobenzoate . 


■ 

81 



Ethyl p-bromobenzoate 


263 


1 ■ 


Methyl o-iodobenzoate 


278 


— 


Ethyl o-iodobenzoate 


275 


— 


Methyl m-iodobenzoate 


277 

64 
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. 20 ® 

1 

1 20 ® 

' 

B.P. 

M.P. 


' «D 

1 

Ethyl m-iodobenzoate 

150®/! 5 



1 

Methyl p-iodobenzoate 

Ethyl p-iodobenzoate 

153^14 

114 


1 

Metliyl o-nitrobenzoate 

276 

30 

1-286 


Ethyl o*nitrobenzoate 

279 



Methyl m-nitrobenzoate . 

79 



Ethyl m-nitrobenzoate 

297 

47 



Methyl ^-nitrobenzoate 


96 



Ethyl 7 J-nitrobenzoate 


57 



Methyl 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate 


108 



Ethyl 3 : 5 -dinitrobenzoate 

! 

94 



Methyl 2 : 4-dinitrobenzoate 

— 

70 



Ethyl 2 : 4-dinitrobenzoate 

■« 

41 



Methyl antliranilate 


24 



Ethyl anthranilate . 

267 

13 

1117 

1 *665 

Metliyl m-aminobenzoate 


38 


' 

Ethyl »n-aminobenzoate . 

294 

— 



Methyl jo-aminobenzoate . 


112 



Ethyl p-aminobenzoate 

1 

92 



Methyl cinnamate . 

261 

36 

1*049 

— 

If I 

Ethyl cinnamate 

273 


1 *560 

n-Propyl cinnamate 

284 


1*028 

1*551 

n-Butyl cinnamate . 

162'’/12 


1*013 

1 *544 

Methyl dihydrocinnamate 

232 

— 

1 

1*043 1 

1*503 

Ethyl dihydrocinnamate . 

248 

— 

1*016 

1 *495 

n-Propyl dihydrocinnamate 

262 


0*998 1 

1 *491 

n-Butyl dihydrocinnamate 

123^/11 


0*984 1 

1 

1*489 

Methyl o-nitrocinnamate . 


73 

1 

1 


Ethyl o-nitrocinnamate 

— ■. 

44 

1 


Methyl m-nitrocinnomate 


124 

— 

— 

Ethyl m-nitrocinnamate . 


79 



Methyl p-nitrocinnamate . 

— 

161 

— 

— 

Ethyl p-nitrocinnamate 


142 



Methyl o-aminocinnamate 

■ — 

65 



Ethyl o-aminocinnamate . 

— 

78 


— 

Methyl m-aminocinnamate 


84 



Ethyl m-aminocinnamate 


64 

— 


Methyl p-aminocinnamate 


129 

1 

— 

Ethyl p-aminocinnamate 


69 

1 


Methyl phenoxyacetate 

245 


1*147 


Ethyl phenoxyacetate 

251 

— 

1*101 


Methyl dZ-mandelate 


58 



Ethyl di-mandelate . 

255 

37 


— 

Methyl o-benzoylbenzoate. 

352 

52 

_ 


Ethyl o-benzoylbenzoate 


58 


1 
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1 B.P. 

1 

M.P. 

.20’ 

i 20" 1 

"d 

Methyl diphenylacetate 

1 

1 60° 

' 


Ethyl diphenylacetate 


1 58 

1 


Methjd phthalato 

282° 


I- 191 

1-516 

Ethyl phthalate 

298 


1 118 

1-502 

n-Propyl phthalate . 

130°/1 

1 


- 

t50*Prop3’l plithalate 

lo4°/10 

— — 



n-Butjd phthalate 

Methjd t,so-phthalate 

205°/20 

68 


— 

Ethjd wo-phthalate . 

Methyl terephthalate 

285 

11 

142 

1121 

1-507 

Ethjd terephthalate 

302 

44 



Methjd 3-mtrophthalate . 


69 


_ 

Ethjd 3-nitrophthalato 


45 



Methyl 4>nitrophthalate 


66 


— 

Ethyl 4-nitrophthalate 

— 

34 


— 

• 

Methyl a-naphthoate 

1« 1 




Ethyl a-naphthoate 

309 


1122 

— 

Methyl ^-naphthoate 

290 

77 


— 

Ethyl (^-naphthoate 

304 

32 



Methyl diphenate 


74 



Ethyl diphenate 


42 

— 


Methyl hexahydrobenzoate 

183 


0-990 

1-451 

Ethyl hexahydrobenzoate 

196 


0-962 

1-448 

Phenyl acetate 

196 

1 

1-078 

1-503 

Phenyl propionate 

211 

20 

1 

1-050 


Plienyl n-butyrate . 

228 


1-023 


Phenyl oxalate 

Phenyl succinate 

190°/15 

330 

121 



Phenyl benzoate 

299 

68 


... 

Phenyl cinnamate . 


73 



Phenyl salicylate (salol) . 


43 

1 


o-Cresyl acetate 

208 


1-045 


o-Cresyl benzoate 

307 




m-Cresyl acetate 

212 

12 

1-043 

1-498 

m-Cresyl benzoate . 

— 

54 

— 


p-Cresyl acetate 

212 

— 

1-050 

1-500 

p*Cresyl benzoate 

316 

72 

— 

— 

a-Naphthyl acetate . 


49 



a-Naphthyl benzoate 


56 



p-Naphthyl acetate . 


70 

■■ ■ 

i 

P-Naphthyl benzoate 

— 

107 



Thymyl acetate 

243 

33 

63 

« 

— 

Thymyl benzoate 

Catechol diacetate . 




Catechol dibenzoate 

Resorcinol diacetate 

278 

84 



Resorcinol dibenzoate 

— 

117 



Hydroquinone diacetate . 


124 


— 

Hydroquinone dibenzoate 

— 

199 
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TABLE IV,183 


AROMATIC ESTERS (continued) 


Pliloroglucinol triacetate 
Phloroglucinol tribenzoate 
Pyrogallol triacetate 
Pyrogallol tribenzoate 
Benzoin acetate 
Guaiacol acetate 
Carvacryl acetate 
Eugenol acetate 

Phenyl carbonate 
o-Cresyl carbonate 
w-Cresyl carbonate 
7 )-Cresyl carbonate 
Guaiacol carbonate 

Benzyl formate 
Benzyl acetate 
Benzyl benzoate 
Benzyl succinate 
Benzyl salicylate 

a-Phenylethyl acetate 
p.Phenylethyl acetate 


i B.P. 

\ 

M.P. 

1 

1 

j 

1 

20 “ 

"d 

1 

104* 

- 

— 


185 


— — 


165 


— 


90 




83 

■ 


240* 


1-133 

1-512 

245 


0-994 

. . ■ 

282 

30 




80 

1 



60 


■■ .■ 

■ ■ ■ 

111 

1 



115 




87 


—• 

203 


1-082 


214 


1-057 

1-523 

323 

21 




45 

— 

— 

186V10 ' 


1-180 

1-581 

222 

1 



224 


1-059 

1-512 
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AROMATIC ACID CHLORIDES 

The chlorides of aromatic acids are prepared :_ 

I* Ry the action of phosphorus pentachloride upon the aromatic acid, for 
example : 

p-NOjCeHjCOOH + PCls —► p-NOjCeH.COCl + POCl, + HCl 

p-Nitrobenzoic acid p-Nitrobonzoyl chloridb 

The liquid phosphorus oxychloride, b.p. 107°, is a by-product and is removed 
by fractional distillation under normal pressure. Unless the b.p. of the acid 
chloride differs very considerably (say, 100°) from that of the phosphorus 
oxychloride, the acyl halide is liable to contain traces of the latter. In such 
circumstances it is preferable to use thionyl chloride for the preparation of the 
acid chloride. 

2. By the action of thionyl chloride upon the acid (see discussion preceding 
Section 111,86), for example ; 

CeHsCOOH + SOCla —> CsHsCOCI + SO^ + HCl 

Benzoic acid Benzoyl chloride 

It will be noted that the by-products are both gaseous. In practice, a slight 
excess over the theoretical quantity (20-75 per cent.) of thionyl chloride is 
used ; some of this is volatilised with the gaseous by-products and the remainder 
is easily removed by fractional distillation (thionyl chloride has b.p. 77°). 

The preparation of 3:5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride by both the PClg and SOCl^ 
method is described in Section III,27,i ; see also Section VII,22. 


IV,184. p-NITROBENZOYL CHLORIDE 

Phosphorus pentachloride method. Mix 100 g. of pure p-nitro- 
benzoic acid (Section IV,154) and 126 g. of pure phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride in a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask. Fit the flask with a calcium 
chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube and connect the latter to a gas 
absorption device Fig. //, 8^ 1, c). Heat the flask on a water bath, 
with occasional shaking, until the reaction commences and then for a 
further 30 minutes or until the vigorous evolution of hydrogen chloride 
has almost ceased : a pale yellow homogeneous liquid is formed. Transfer 
the reaction mixture to a Claisen flask connected with a water-cooled 
condenser, and remove the phosphorus oxychloride (b.p. 107°) at ordinary 
pressure either by heating in an oil bath gradually to 200-220° or by 
heating in an air bath (Fig. //, 5, 3) until the boiling point is about 150°, 
Allow to cool, replace the water condenser by a short air-cooled con¬ 
denser and use a distilling flask as receiver (compare Fig. //, 19^ 1); place 
a bottle containing water between the receiver and the manometer (or 
the absorption arrangement shown in Fig. //, 22, 1) in order to avoid the 
passage of vapours of phosphorus oxychloride or acid chloride into 
the pump. Distil the residual liquid under reduced pressure (1) : a small 
quantity of phosphorus oxychloride passes over first and the temperature 
rises rapidly to about 150°/20 mm. Change the receiver and collect the 
p-nitrobenzoyl chloride at 155°/20 mm. Pour the product whilst still 
fluid into a small wide-mouthed bottle and allow it to solidify : this 
prevents any moisture in the air from decomposing more than the surface 
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layer of acid chloride. The yield of p-nitrobenzoyl chloride (a yeUow 
crystaUine solid, m.p. 71“) is 105 g. and is pure enough for most purposes. 
A perfectly pure product, m.p. 73°, is obtained by recrystallismg from 

carbon tetrachloride. 


Note. _ , 

(1) Either an oil bath (maintained at 210-215“ for a pr^ure of 20^.) or an 
air bath must be used. If the flask is heated with a free flame, superhiatmg will 
occur leading to decomposition (sometimes violent) of the p-mtrobenzoyl chloride. 


Thionyl chloride method. Mix 100 g. of p^e p-nitrobenzoio acM 
and 126 g. (77 ml.) (1) of redistilled thionyl chloride in a 600 ml, roimd- 
bottomed flask. Fit the flask with a double surface reflux condenser 
carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube and connect the 
latter to an absorption device {e.g.. Fig. II, 8, 1, c). Heat the flask on a 
water bath with occasional shaking for 1 hour or until the evolution of 
hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide almost ceases. Allow the reaction 
mixture to cool, transfer it cautiously to a Claisen flask connected with 
a water-cooled condenser and a receiver (compare Fig. II, 13, 1). Distil 
off the excess of thionyl chloride (b.p. 77®) slowly and contmue the dis¬ 
tillation until the temperature rises rapidly to about 120® ; this will 
ensure that all the thionyl chloride is removed. Allow to cool, and distil 
the residual p-nitrobenzoyl chloride under diminished pressure as detailed 
in the Phosjiliorus Pentachloride Method. The resulting ^j-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride (a yellow crystalline solid) weighs 107 g. and melts at 72-73®. 


Note. 

(1) A large excess of thionyl chloride is recommended in order to avoid the forma 
tion of p-nitrobenzoic anhydride (see Note 1 to Section IV,185). 


CAUTION. The preparation of o-nitrobenzoyl chloride, o-nitrophenacetyl 
chloride and all o-nitroacid chlorides should not be attempted by the above 
methods : a violent explosion may occur upon distilling the product or when 
the last traces of thionyl chloride are removed in vacuo ” at 100®. Perhaps 
the safest method is to treat the pure acid in benzene solution with 1 • 1 mols 
of thionyl chloride and to reflux until evolution of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
chloride has ceased ; the solution of the acid chloride in benzene may then be 
employed for most reactions. 


IV,185. BENZOYL CHLORIDE 

This preparation must be conducted in the fume cupboard. Fit up 
the apparatus shown in Fig. Ill, 28, 1, but replace the absorption device 
at the top of the condenser by a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard 
tube ; if it is desired to absorb the gases evolved, the guard tube may be 
attached to the device depicted in Fig. II, 8, 1. Place 30 g. of dry 
powdered benzoic acid in the 150 ml. distilling (or Claisen) flask and add 
36 g, (22 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride. Heat the flask on a boiling 
water bath with occasional shaldng for 1 hour or until the evolution of 
hydrogen chloride ceases. Cool the flask, detach the condenser and fit 
it to the side arm for distillation : attach to the lower end of the con¬ 
denser by means of a cork either a filter flask receiver (as in Fig. JI, 13, 1) 
or a small distilling flask carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
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guard tube in the side arm. Have a duplicate receiver available. Distil 
the contents of the flask by heating carefully over a wire gauze or, better, 
in an air batli (Fig. //, 6, 3). A small initial fraction boiling at 70-80°[ 
consisting of unchanged thionjd chloride, passes over first, and the 
temperature then rises rapidly to 194°. Immediately this temperature is 
readied, stop the distillation, allow the condenser to drain thoroughly 
and remove the receiver containing the initial distillate ; introduce°the 
duplicate receiver and continue the distillation. Collect the benzoyl 
chloride at 194^198° (1). The yield is 32 g. Benzoyl chloride is a 
colourless, highly refractive liquid wath a pungent odour ; it fumes in the 
air and its vapour causes copious watering of the eyes. 

Note. 

U) If desired, the benzoyl chloride may be distilled under reduced pressure 
(Fig. II, 20, 1) ; the approximate b.p. may be obtained from Table II, 19. 

A very small high-boiling fraction may remain in the flask : this consists largely 
of benzoic anhydride (b.p. ; m.p. 42°) produced by the dehydrating action of 

the thionyl chloride upon the benzoic acid : 

SOCh + 2CeH5COOH 


SOj + 2HC1 + (CcHsCOlgO 
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AROMATIC ACID ANHYDRIDES 

TJic anhydrides of aromatic acids are prepared 

1. By interaction of the acid chloride (1 mol) and acid (1 mol) in the presence 
of pyridine {2 mols) : 

ArCOCI -f C5H5N + ArCOOH -> ArCO— 0 —COAx + CsHsN^Cl 

TIuis benzoic anl.vdricle and o-chlorobenzoic anhydride (m.p. 79°) can be 

readily prepared by this method (compare n-Heptoic anhydride. Section 111,91). 

It is sometimes convenient to use pyridine as the reaction mediurn. 

In a modification the acid chloride is treated with excess of dry pyridine 
Wliereby the addition complex ArCOCI. C^H^N is formed ; decomposition of the 
latter with water affords the acid anhydride : 

2 ArCOCI. C 5 H 5 N + H 2 O -> ArCO—0—COAr + 2 CsHsN^Cl 

Tliis modification is illustrated by the preparation of p-chlorobenzoic anhydride 
from p-chlorobenzoyl chloride. 

2 . By the slow distillation of an aromatic carboxylic acid and acetic an¬ 
hydride in the presence of a little phosphoric acid : 

C-HeCOOH -f (CH3C0)20 ^ CeHsCO— 0 —COCH3 + CH3COOH 

CgH^CO— 0 —COCH3 4 - CeHjCOOH ^ CeH^CO— 0 —COC^Hs + CH3COOH 
The equilibria are established comparatively slowly, hence slow distillation is 
essential. 


IV, 186. p CHLOROBENZOIC ANHYDRIDE 

Place a mixture of 17-5 g. p-chlorobenzoyl chloride (1) and 50 ml. of 
dry pyridine (Section 11,47,22) in a loosely-stoppered 250 ml. flask and 
warm on a steam bath for 5 minutes. Pour the reaction mixture upon 
100 g. of crushed ice and 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
anhydride separates out at once. When the ice has melted sufficiently, 
filter the mixture by suction. Wash the solid with 15 ml. of methanol 
and then with 15 ml. of dry benzene. The yield of crude p-chlorobenzoic 
anhydride is 14* 5 g. Recrystallise from 250 ml. of dry benzene : 13 g. of 
the pure anhydride, m.p. 192-193°, are obtained. 

(1) Prepare p-chlorobenzoyl chloride by refluxing and stirring 78 g. of p-chloro¬ 
benzoic acid (Section IV,157) and 100 g. of redistilled thionyl chloride until solution 
is complete. Distil off the excess of thionyl chloride at atmospheric pressure and 
then the acid chloride under reduced pressure : 70 g. of product, b.p. 119-120®/ 
22 mm., m.p. 14-15®. are obtained. 

Cognate Preparation 

Benzoic anhydride {carboxylic acid - acetic anhydride method). 

Place 150 g. of benzoic acid, 150 g. (139 ml.) of acetic anhydride and 
0*2 ml. of syrupy phosphoric acid in a 500 ml. bolt-head flask. Fit 
the latter with a two-holed stopper carrying a dropping funnel and an 
efficient fractionating column (compare Fig. Ill, 61, 1) ; it is advisable 
to lag the latter with asbestos cloth. Set up the flask in an oil bath or 
in a fusible metal bath. Distil the mixture very slowly and at such a 
rate that the temperature of the vapour at the bead of the column does 
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not exceed 120° {the boUing point of acetic acid is 118°). When about 
25 ml. of distUlate has been coUected, add 25 g. (23 ml.) of acetic anhy¬ 
dride from the dropping funnel and continue the distillation until a further 
25 ml. of liquid has been obtained. Introduce another 25 g. of acetic 
anhydride and continue the slow fractional distillation with the object of 
removing all the acetic acid and acetic anhydride (b.p. 140°) ; finally 
continue the heating until the temperature of the bath is 250-270°. Frac¬ 
tionally distil the residue under reduced pressure (compare Fig. II, 20y 1) 
and collect the crude benzoic anhydride (120 g.) at 210-220720 mm. 
Dissolve this in benzene (5 ml. per 10 g.) and add just sufficient light 
petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) to cause a cloudiness ; cool in ice, when pure 
benzoic anhydride, m.p. 43°, separates in colourless and odourless crystals. 
The first crop amoimts to about one-half of the crude material taken. 
Remove the solvent from the mother liquor on a water bath and distil 
the residue ; collect the fraction boiling at 210-220°/20 mm. and recrystal¬ 
lise as before. The total yield of pure benzoic anhydride is 95 g. 

IV»187. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION OF ACID 

CHLORIDES OF AROMATIC ACIDS 

Most aromatic acid chlorides impart a strongly acid reaction when 
shaken with water (compare Section 111,88). All are completely hydro¬ 
lysed by boiling with solutions of caustic alkalis and yield no product 
volatile from the alkaline solution (compare Esters, Sections 111,106 
and IV,183). They may be distinguished from acids by their facile 
reactions with alcohols (compare Section 111,27), phenols (compare 
Section IV,114), and amines (compare Sections 111,123 and IV,100). 

Acyl halides may be identified by :—hydrolysis to the corresponding 
acids (the latter may be further characterised as in Section IV,175) ; 
conversion into amides (Section IV,191), anilides or jp-toluidides 
(Section IV,100) ; and conversion into solid esters (Section IV,183). 

The physical properties of a few typical acid chlorides of aromatic 
acids are collected in Table IV,187), Some acid anhydrides are also 
included in this Table (compare Section 111,94). 
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TABLE IV,187. 


ACID CHLORIDES AND ACID ANHYDRIDES 

OF AROMATIC ACIDS 


Acid Chloride 

1 

B.P. 

1 

M.P. 

i 

i 

---.... 

Benzoyl 

o-Toluyl 

m*Toluyl 

p-Toluyl ...... 

o-Nitrobenzoyl ..... 

m-Nitrobenzoyl ..... 

7 ?.Nitrobenzoyl ..... 

3 : 6-Dinitrobenzoyl .... 

2 : 4-Diiiitrobenzoyl .... 

o-Chlorobenzoyl ..... 

m-Chlorobenzoyl ..... 

p-Chlorobenzoyl ..... 

o-Methoxybenzoyl .... 

m-Methoxybenzoyl . . • . 

Anisoyl ...*.. 
Phonylacetyl ..... 

Cinnumoyl ...... 

Diphenylcarbamyl .... 

tf-Phthaloyl ..... 

3-Nitrophthaloyl ..... 

a-Naphthoyl ..... 

P-Naphthoyl ..... 

i 197® 

212 

219 

1 227 

148®/9mm. 

196®/11 mm. 

236 

225 

222 

254 

244 

145®/14mm. 

210 

131®/11 mm. 

281 

163710 

305 

1 ( 

' 1 

1 1 

1 

20® 

35 

75 

70 

, 46 ' 

; 16 

1 

1 

22 

36 

j 85 

14 

77 

‘ 26 

53 

Anhydride 

B.P. 

M.P. 

Benzoic ...... 

360® 

42® 

o*Toluic ...... 


39 

wi-Toluic ...... 


71 

p-Toluic ...... 


95 

o-Nitrobenzoic . . . . . i 


135 

m-Nitrobenzoic . . . . . ' 


163 

p-Nitrobenzoic ..... 


190 

3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoic .... 


109 

2 : 4-Dinitrobenzoic .... 

—* 

160 

o-Chlorobeixzoic ..... 


79 

m-Chlorobenzoic ..... 


95 

p-Chlorobenzoic ..... 


1 194 

Anisic ...... 


99 

Phenylacetic ..... 

— 

72 

* Cinnamic ...... 


136 

Phthalic ...... 


132 

‘ 3-Nitrophthalic ..... 

1 

164 

4-Nitrophthalic ..... 


119 

! TetracWorophthalic .... 


i 255 

Tetrabromophthalic .... 


1 280 

I 1 : 8*Naphthalic .... 

■ ■ 

274 

' Diphenic ...... 


217 

rf-Camphoric ..... 

270 

220 
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AROMATIC ACID AMIDES 

Aromatic acid amides may be prepared :— 

1. By the action of concentrated ammonia solution upon the appropriate 
acid chloride, for example : 

CjHsCOCl + NHj CeH^CONH, + HCl (- ^ NH.CI) 

Benzoj'l chloride Benzumido 

2. By the action of an alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide upon the 
corresponding nitrile, for example : 

2 o-CHaCeH.CN + 2 H 2 O 2 -^ A- O, 

o-ToIunitnle o-Toluamide 

Acid amides possess weakly amphoteric properties ; salts such as 

CsHsCONHa.HCl and CeH^CONHNa 

are formed at low temperatures (to avoid hydrolysis), but are difficult to isolate. 
The mercury derivatives can, however, usually be readily prepared because 
they crystallise well and mercuric oxide is too weakly basic to cause hydrolysis 
of the amide, for example : 

2 CeHsCONHa + HgO —^ {CeH5CONH).,Hg + H,0 

Beitzainide Mercury benzainido 

3. By the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at about 40"^ upon aryl- 
acetonitriles ; hydrolysis is arrested at the arylacetamido stage (see Section 
IV,160 for the preparation of phenylacetamide by tliis method) ; 

CeHsCH^CN + H^O CeHsCHgCONHa 

Benzyl cyanide Phenylacetamide 

IV,188. BENZAMIDE 

Place 60 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0 • 88) in a 200 ml. 
conical flask (1) and cool in ice. Add 12*1 g. (10*0 ml.) of redistilled 
benzoyl chloride (Section IV,185) drop by drop from a separatory funnel 
whilst shaking the flask frequently. Filter off the precipitated benzamide, 
wash with a little cold water, and recrystaUise from hot water (about 
60 ml.) ; dry upon filter paper in the air (2). The yield of pure benzamide, 
m.p. 129°, is 9 g. 

Notes. 

(1) An alternative procedure, which does not require ice cooling, is to add all the 
10 ml. of benzoyl chloride rapidly to a mixture of 50 ml. of concentrated ammonia 
solution and 60 ml. of water contained in a 200 ml. conical flask, stoppor securely 
and shake vigorously for about 15 minutes. Heat is evolved so that the stopper 
should be held down tightly. After 30 minutes the benzamide is filtered off and 
worked up as above. 

(2) The benzamide should not be dried in the steam oven, since it will undergo 
partial decomposition at 100® into benzonitrilo and thus give an impure product 
of low m.p. 

IV,189. MERCURY BENZAMIDE 

To 100 ml. of rectified spirit in a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask add 
8 g. of benzamide and 10 g. of finely-powdered mercuric oxide. Boil 
under reflux for 30 minutes and filter the hot solution through a fluted 
filter paper to remove unreacted mercuric oxide. If the first portion of 
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the filtrate is somewhat turbid, retunr it to the filter ; the remainder will 
nass throuc'h as a clear filtrate. Cool the latter m ice ; colourless crystals 
of mcrcurf benzamide separate. Filter at the pump, wash with a little 
cold akohol, drain and dry in the air. The yield of mercury benzamide 
ni.p. 222-223°, is 3-5 g. It may be recrystallised from hot rectified 

spirit. 

IV 190 o-XOLXJAMIDE 

Place' 44 g. of o-tolunitrile (Section IV.66) 150 ml of “ 100;voh^e ” 
(30 per cent.) hydrogen peroxide ( 1 ). 200 ml. of rectified an^ 

15 ml of 25 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a 1 litre round 
bottomed flask. Oxygen is soon evolved ^^ ^h® mixture becornes 
warm. IMaintain the temperature inside the fla^k at 40-50 by 
coolintr ; if the temperature is permitted to rise much above 50 , the 
evolution of oxygen may become so rapid as to cause the mixture to foam 
out of the flask. The exothermic reaction is complete after about 1 ho^. 
]\Iaintain the temperature of the mixture at 50° by exteraal heatmg for 
a further 3 hours. While still warm, add 5 per cent 

exactly neutral to litmus and distU in steam (Fig. //, ^,1) untd 500 ml. 
of distillate are collected : heat the flask with a small flaine after most 
of the alcohol has passed over. Pour the residue, which should have a 
volume of about 300 ml., into a 600 ml. beaker, and cool to about 20 . 
Filter off the crystals at the pump, transfer them to a glass mortar, and 
grind to a paste with 50 ml. of cold water, filter with suction and wash 
on the filter with a further 50 ml. of cold water. Dry in the air upon 
filter paper. The yield of o-toluamide (white crystals), m.p. 141 , is 46 g. 
It may be recrystallised from hot water (1 g. per 10 ml.), but the m.p. is 

unchanged. 


Notes. 

(1) Difficultly hydrolysable nitrfles, such as o-tolunitrUe. require 30 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide. For most nitriles, however, both aromatic and aliphatic, an 
equivalent amount of 6-12 per cent, hydrogen peroxide gives more satisfactory 
results ; the above procedure must, however, be modified, according to the solubihty 
of the nitriles and amides. 

(2) This volume of rectified spirit is required to produce a homogeneous solution. 


IV,191. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF PRIMARY AROMATIC AMIDES 

Primary aromatic amides are crystalline solids with definite melting 
points. Upon boiling with 10-20 per cent, sodium or potassium hydroxide 
solution, they are hydrolysed with the evolution of ammonia (vapour 
turns red litmus paper blue and mercurous nitrate paper black) and the 
formation of the alkali metal salt of the acid : 

RCONH 2 + NaOH —^ RCOONa + NH 3 

The acid is liberated upon acidification. Hydrolysis may also be effected 
(but less readily and usually not quite so satisfactorily) by boiling with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1 ) or 20 per cent, sulphuric acid : 


RCONHa + HjO + HCl —► RCOOH + NH 4 CI 
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The hydrolysis by alkali is illustrated by the following experimental details 
for ben 2 amide. Place 3 g. of benzamide and 50 ml, of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution in a 150 ml. conical or round-bottomed flask equipped with 
a reflux condenser. Boil the mixture gently for 30 minutes ; ammonia is 
freely evolved. Detach the condenser and continue the boiling in the open 
flask for 3-4 minutes to e.xpel the residual ammonia. Cool the solution in ice, 
and add concentrated hydrochloric acid until the mixture is strongly acidic ; 
benzoic acid separates immediately. Leave the mixture in ice until cold, filter 
at the pump, w^ash with a little cold water and drain well. Recrystallise the 
benzoic acid from hot w'ater. Determine the m.p., and confirm its identity by 
a mixed m.p. test. 

The characterisation of a primary aromatic amide is based upon its 
own m.p. and the identification of the acid (see Section IV,175) produced 
on hydrolysis. A crystalline derivative may be prepared directly with 
xanthhydrol (for experimental details, see Section 111,110, 7). 

The melting points of a few selected primary aromatic amides (together 
with those of the xanthylamides, where known) are collected in 
Table IV,191. A more detailed list will be found in the column headed 
Amides in Table IV,175 {AroTTiatic Carboxylic Acids). 
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PRIMARY AROMATIC AMIDES 


TABLE IV,191. 


I Amide 


Benzamide 

o-Nitrobenzamide 

m-Nitrobenzamide 

p-Nitrobenzamide 

o-ToIuamide 

m-Toluamide 

p-Toluamide 

Phenylacetamide 

Salicylamide 

tn-Hydroxybenzamide 

P'Hydroxybenzamide 

Phenylurea 

o-Tolylurea 

m-ToIylurea 

p-Tolylurea 

asym.-Diphenylurea . 

a-Phenylpropionamide 

p-Phenylpropionamide 

Benzylurea 

p-Phenetylurea (Dulcin) 

Phthalimide 

Hydrobenzamide 



M.P. 

• 

129® 

• 

175 

• 

142 

• 

201 

* 

143 

• 

95 

• 

159 

• 

157 

• 

139 

• 

167 

• 

162 

• 

147 

• 

191 

• 

142 


183 

• 

189 

# 

92 

• 

105 

• 

149 

• 

173 

• 

235 


no 


Xantbylamide 


224® 


232 

200 

225 

196 


225 

228 


180 

158 

189 


177 
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IV.192. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF SUBSTITUTED AROMATIC AMIDES 
(AROMATIC ACYLATED BASES) 

This group comprises substances of the type RCONHR" and RCONR'R", 
i.e.y substituted amides of the aromatic series. They are all well-defined 
crystalline solids, sparingly soluble in cold but, often, appreciably soluble 
in hot water and moderately soluble in ether ; they are generally neutral 
or feebly basic in reaction. 

Upon warming wdth 10-20 per cent, sodium or potassium hydroxide 
solution, no ammonia is evolved (distinction from primary amides). 
The base, however, is usually liberated upon fusion with soda lime 
(see experimental details in Section IV,175) and at the same time the 
ac)d group yields a hydrocarbon. Thus benz-p-toluidide affords p-tolu- 
idine and benzene. 

Carry out a preliminary soda lime fusion test to determine whether the 
base is liberated under these conditions ; if it is, repeat the experiment 
with 1 g. of the substance. Identify the base (amine) by its m.p. (if a 
solid) and the preparation of a solid derivative (Section IV,100). 

Hydrolysis of the original compound will confirm its identity. Boil 
0 *5-1 *0 g. of the original substance with 10-20 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid under reflux for 2 hours : 

RCONHR' 4- H2O + HCI —^ RCOOH + R'NHg+Cl" 

The solution wdll then contain the free acid and the hydrochloride of the 
base ; either of these may separate if sparingly soluble. If a solid 
crystallises from the cold solution, filter, test with sodium bicarbonate 
solution {compare Section 111,85, (i)} and compare the m.p. with that of 
the original compound. If it is a hydrolysis product, examine it separately. 
Otherwise, render the filtrate alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution 
and extract the base with ether ; if the presence of the unchanged acyl 
compound is suspected, extract the base with weak acid. Identify the 
base in the usual manner (see Section IV,100). The acid will be present 
as the sodium salt in the alkaline extract and may be identified as described 
in Section IV,175. 

Benzanilide and similar compounds are very slowly hydrolysed by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid ; hydrolysis is quite rapid with 60-70 per 
cent, sulphuric acid (for experimental details, see Section IV,52). In 
the preliminary experiment boil 0-5-1 -Og.of the compound with 10—20 ml. 
of dilute sulphuric acid (1 ; 1 by volume) imder reflux for 20-30 minutes. 
Dilute with lOml.ofwaterandfilteroffany acid which may be precipitated; 
if the carboxylic acid is liquid and volatile, distil it directly from the re¬ 
action mixture. Render the residue alkaline and isolate the base as above. 

The melting points of some typical substituted aromatic amides are 
collected in Table IV,192. Other examples will be found in the appro¬ 
priate columns of Tables IV,100A and B {Primary and Secondary Aro~ 
matte Amines) and of Table IV,175 {Aromatic Carboxylic Acids). 


26 
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TABLE IV,192. 


SUBSTITUTED AROMATIC AMIDES 


Amide 


M.P. 


Amide 


M.P, 


Fonnanilido 

Acetnuiliclo . 

Propionanilitlo 

n-Butyranilide 

itfo-Biityranilide 

n-Valoranilido 

t«o-Va!eranilido 

n-Caproanilide 

Oenanthounilido 

Caprylanilide 

Polargounilido 

Caprianilido 

Laiiranilido . 

Palmitanilide 

Stearanilide . 

Lactanilide . 

Furoanilido . 

Acetoacotanilide 

Oxanilide 

Malonariilide 

Succinanilicio 

Adipanilide . 

Sobacanilide . 

Cianamanilide 

Benzanilide . 

o-Nitrobenzanilide 

m-Nitrobenzanilide 

p-Nitrobenzanilide 

o-Toluanilide 

m-Toluanilide 

p-Toluanilide 

Anisanilide . 

a-Naphthanilide 

p'Naphthanilide 


Lcotanilide . 

/-Mothylacetanilide 

/•Ethylacetanilide 

^•n-Propylacetanilide 

•Chloroacetanilide 

I'Chloroacetanilido 

i-Chloroacetanilide 

•Dromoacetanilide 

^•Bromoacetanilide 

i-Bromoacetanilide 

•lodoacetanilide 

1 -lodoacetanilide 

• ■lodoacetanilide . 

-Aminoacetanilide 

t-Aminoacetanilide 

••Aminoacetanilide 

•Nitroacetanilide 

’) -Ni troacetan ilid e 

> • N i t roacetonilide 

•Hydroxy acetanilide 

rt>Hydroxy acetanilide 

>-Hydroxyacetanjlide 

•Methoxyacetanilide 


50' 

114 

106 

96 

105 

63 

no 

95 

71 

57 

57 

70 

78 
91 
94 

59 

124 
85 

246 

225 

230 

239 

202 

163 

162 

155 

154 
211 

125 

126 

148 
169 

163 

171 

114 

103 

54 

60 
88 

79 
179 

99 

88 

167 

no 

119 

184 

132 

88 

163 

94 

155 
216 
209 

149 

168 
88 


m-Methoxyacetanilide 
' p-Methoxyacetanilide 
i 2 : 4-Dimethylacetanilide 
2 - 5-Dimethylacetanilide 
j iV-Ethyl'p-nitroacetanilide 

I Acetyl-o-toluidine 
' Acetyl*»n*toluidine 
; Acetyl-p-toluidine 

r 

i Acetyl-o-anisidine 
j. Acotyl-m-anieidine 
' Acotyl-p-anisidine 
Acetyl'O'phenetidine 
Acetyl>m*phenetidine 
i Acetyl-p-phenetidine(orphenacetiii) 
Acetyl'cc-naphthylamine 
j Acetyl-^-naphthylamine 

1 ^ 

' NN'-Diacetyl-o-phenylenediamine 
^ N,^'-Diacetyl-m-phenylenediainine 
N2V^'-Diacetyl-p-phenylenediamine 


Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 

Benzoyl 


-o-toluidine 

•m*toluidine 

•p*toluidme 

'O-anisidine 

•m>anisidine 

-p-anisidine 

•O'phenetidine 

-m>phenetidme . 

•P'phenetidine . 

- a>naphthylamine 
• P -naphthylamine 


,^^N'•Dibenzoyl•o•phenylened^amine 

NN'-Dibenzoyl-m-phenylenediamine 

2VA^'>Dibenzoyl-p'phenylenediamine 

j Acetyl-,W-methyI-o toluidine . 
Acetyl-,^>methyl*m>toIuidme . 
AcetybAT-methyl-p'toluidine . 
Acetyl<N^>methyl*a*naphthylamine . 
Acetyl-N-methyl-P-naphthylamine . 

I A^-Formyldiphenylamine 
I ,^^-Acetyldiphenylamine . 


Saccharin 

Phthaiimide 

Carbanilide 

Diphenylguanidine 

Benzoylpiperidine 


^•Phenylurethane 

(or Ethyl A^-phenylcarbamate) 
Ethyl oxs^ato 

Ethyl oxamate 


80® 

130 

133 
142 
118 

112 

66 

154 

88 

80 

130 

79 

96 

137 

160 

134 

186 

191 

304 

144 

125 

158 

60 

154 

104 

103 

173 

161 

162 

301 

240 

>300 


74 

101 

220 

235 

238 

147 

48 


114 
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AROMATIC NITRILES 

Aromatic iiitriles may be prepared :— 

1. From amines by the diazo reaction (see discussion preceding Section IV,59 : 
p-tolunitrile and benzonitrile from p-toluidine and aniline respectively, 
Section IV,66). 

2. By dehydration of aromatic amides with phosphorus pentoxide, for 
example : 

CeH^CONHa —^ CeHjCN 

Benzatnido Benzonitrile 


3, By heating halogenated benzenes or naphthalenes with cuprous C 3 ’anide, 
for example, a-naphthonitrile from a-bromonaphthaiene and cuprous cyanide 
(Section IV,I63). 

4. From aldehydes by conversion into the oximes, followed by removal of 
the elements of water by the action of acetic anhydride, for example : 


CHO 



OCH3 


Veratraldoxime 


(CH},SO 


KOH 


4 * 


{CH,C0),0 


CHO 



Veratraldeliyde 

CN 



NH.OH, HCl 
and NaOH 


The readily-available vanillin is employed in the starting material in this 
preparation. 


IV.193. BENZONITRILE 

Place 45 g, of benzamide (Section IV,188) and 80 g. of phosphorus 
pentoxide in a 250 ml. Claisen flask (for exact experimental details on 
the handling and weighing out of phosphoric oxide, see under Acetamide, 
Section 111,111). Mix well. Arrange for distillation (Fig.//, 19, 1 
or Fig. //, 20, 1) under reduced pressure ; use a water pump with an air 
leak in the system so that a pressure of about 100 mm. is attained. Heat 
the flask with a free flame until no more liquid distils : the nitrile will 
pass over at 126-130"'/100 mm. Wash the distillate with a little sodium 
carbonate solution, then with water, and dry over anhydrous calcium 
chloride or magnesium sulphate. Distil under normal pressure 
(Fig. 11, 13, 2 or II, 13, 6) from a 60 ml. flask : the benzonitrile passes 
ovCT as a colourless liquid at 188-189° (compare Section IV,66). The 
yield is 28 g. 
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IV,194. VERATRONITRILE 

Veratraldehyde (methyl vanillin). Place 152 g. of a good sample of 
commercial vanillin, m.p. 81-82°, in a 1 litre three-necked flask (or Pyrex 
wide-moiithed bottle), eqixipped with a reflux condenser, a mechanical 
stirrer, and two separatory funnels (one of these may be supported in the 
top of the reflux condenser by means of a grooved cork). Melt the 
vanillin by warming on a water bath and stir vigorously. Charge one 
funnel with a solution of 82 g. of pure potassium hydroxide in 120 ml. of 
water and the other funnel with 160 g, (120 ml.) of purified dimethyl 
sulphate (1) {CAUTION : conduct all operations with dimethyl sulphate 
in the fume cupboard). Run in the potassium hydroxide solution at the 
rate of two drops a second, and 20 seconds after this has started add the 
dimethyl sulphate at the same rate. Stop the external heating after a 
few minutes ; the mixture continues to reflux gently from the heat of the 
reaction. The reaction mixture should be pale reddish-brown since this 
colour indicates that it is alkaline ; should the colour change to green, 
an acid reaction is indicated and this condition should be corrected by 
slightly increasing the rate of addition of the alkali. When half to three- 
quarters of the reagents have been added, the reaction mixture becomes 
turbid and separates into two layers. As soon as all the reagents have 
been run in (about 20 minutes), pour the yellow reaction mixture into a 
large porcelain basin and allow to cool without disturbance, preferably 
overnight. Filter the hard crystalline mass of veratraldehyde, grind it 
in a glass mortar with 300 ml. of ice-cold water, filter at the pump and dry 
in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of veratraldehyde, m.p. 43-44°, is 
160 g. This product is sufficiently pure for most purposes ; it can be 
purified without appreciable loss by distillation imder reduced pressure, 
b.p. 158°/8 mm. ; m.p. 46°. The aldehyde is easily oxidised in the air 
and should therefore be kept in a tightly stoppered bottle. 

Note, 

(1) Dimethyl sulphate may be purified (a) by allowing it to stand over anhy¬ 
drous potassium carbonate until it is neutral to Congo red paper, or (6) by washing, 
just before use, with an equal volume of ice water, followed by one-third of its 
volume of cold, saturated sodium bicarbonate solution. 

Veratronitrile. Dissolve 83 g. of veratraldehyde in 200 ml. of warm 
rectified spirit in a 1 litre bolt-head flask, and add a warm solution of 
42 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 50 ml. of water. Mix thoroughly 
and run in a solution of 30 g. of sodium hydroxide in 40 ml. of water. 
Allow the mixture to stand for 2*5 hours, add 250 g, of crushed ice, and 
saturate the solution with carbon dioxide. The aldoxime separates as an 
oil: allow the mixture to stand for 12-24 hours in an ice chest or re¬ 
frigerator when the oil will solidify. Filter off the crystalline aldoxime 
at the pump, wash well with cold water, and dry in the air upon filter 
paper. The yield of veratraldoxime is 88 g. 

Into a 250 ml. Pyrex round-bottomed flask, provided with a ground-in 
glass air condenser, place 88 g. of veratraldoxime and 100 g. (92*6 ml.) 
of redistilled acetic anhydride. Heat cautiously. Immediately the 
vigorous reaction commences, remove the flame. When the reaction 
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subsides, boil the solution gently for 20 minutes, and then pour it carefully 
with stirring into 300 ml. of cold water. Continue the stirring and cool 
in ice. Filter off the almost colourless crystals of veratronitrile and dry 
in the aii*. The resulting nitrile (60 g.) is quite pure and melts at 67°. 


IV,195. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC NITRILES 

Aromatic nitriles are generally liquids or low melting point solids, 
and usually have characteristic odours. They give no ammonia with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide solution in the cold, are hydrolysed by boiling 
aqueous aU^aU but more slowly than primary amides : 

RCN -f NaOH + H.O -^ RCOONa + NH3 


When distilled with soda lime (Section IV,175), nitriles yield some am¬ 
monia, but pass over, in part, unchanged. They are identified by the 
b.p. and by hydrolysis to, and characterisation of, the corresponding 
acid. 

Hydrolysis may be effected with 10-20 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution (see ]}-Tolu?iitrile and Benzonitrile in Section IV,66) or with 
10 per cent, methyl alcoholic sodium hydroxide. For difficult cases, 
e.g., a-Napktkonitrile (Section IV,163), a mixture of 50 per cent, sulphuric 
acid and glacial acetic acid may be used. In alkaline hydrolysis the 
boiling is continued until no more ammonia is evolved. In acid hydro¬ 
lysis 2-3 hours boiling is usually sufficient: tlie reaction product is poured 
into water, and the organic acid is separated from any unchanged nitrile 
or from amide by means of sodium carbonate solution. The resulting 
acid is identified as detailed in Section IV,175. 


Nitriles may often be hydrolysed (hydrated) to the amides (RCN-> 

RCONHg) by concentrated sulphuric acid or by concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, usually in the cold or at 40° (see Sections 111,115 and IV,160). 
The resulting amide is, of course, a useful derivative. 

The physical properties of some typical aromatic nitriles are collected 


in Table IV, 195. 
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TABLE IV,195. AROMATIC NITRILES 


NltrUe 

1 

1 

B.P. 1 

1 

M.P. 

1 

Benzonitrilo ...... 

191® 


o-Tohinitrile ...... 

205 1 


7«-Tolunitril© ...... 

212 1 

i 

_ 

1 p-Tolunitrilo ...... 

218 

29® 

o-CJilorobonzonitrile 

232 

43 

, 7«-Chlorobenzonitrilo . . . . . i 


41 

p - Ch loro benzon i t r i l6 

223 

96 

; o-Bromobenzonitrile . . . . . ; 

252 j 

53 

wi-Bromobenzonitrile 

225 

38 

p-Bromobenzonitril© . . . . . ! 

1 236 

113 

o-Iodobenzonitrile . . . . • , 

1 

55 

o-Nitrobenzonitril© 


Ill 

wi-Nitrobenzonitrile ..... 

1 

118 

p-Nitrobenzonitrile ..... 


149 

Phenylacetonitril© ..... 

234 


; p-Nitrophenylacetonitrile .... 


116 

a-Phenylpropionitrile ..... 

232 

— 

P-Phenylpropionitrilo ..... 

261 


1 dZ-Mandelonitrile ...... 

1 170d 


1 a-Naphthonitrile ..... 

299 

36 

p-Naphthonitril© ..... 

306 

66 

CinnaraonitrUe ...... 

255 

20 

Phthalonitrile ...... 


141 
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SOME AROMATIC PEROXIDES AND PER-ACIDS 


Organic peroxides may be prepared :— 

1. By the interaction of an acyl chloride with hydrogen peroxide in the 
presence of alkali (H^Oj + 2NaOH = NaaOj), for example : 

2 C 6 H 5 COCI + Na^O^ —- (CeH^COloOj + 2NaCl 

Benzoyl chloride Benzoyl peroxide 

2. By the reaction between a solution of an acyl halide in a dry organic 
solvent, such as toluene, with a cold solution of sodium peroxide, for example : 

2 P-O 2 NC 6 H 4 COCI -}- Na 202 -- [p-O^NCfiH.COj.Oa + 2NaCl 

p-Nitrobenzoyl chloride p.^fitrobenzoyl peroxMe 

The preparation of organic per-acids is illustrated by 

Perbenzoic acid. Treatment of a cold sodium methoxide solution with a 
solution of pure benzoyl peroxide in chloroform affords methyl benzoate and 
a solution of the sodium salt of perbenzoic acid : 

(CeHsCOlaOa + CHgONa —^ CeHsCOOONa + C^K^COOCR^ 

The methyl benzoate is removed by extraction with chloroform, and upon 
cautious acidification of the aqueous layer perbenzoic acid is liberated ; the 
latter is extracted with chloroform and is usually preserved as a solution in 

this solvent: 

CfiHgCOOONa + H2SO4 —CeH^COOOH + NaHS04 

Perbenzoic acid 


Monoperphthalic acid. This is obtained by adding finely-powdered phthalic 
anhydride to a well-stirred solution of 30 per cent, hydrogen peroxide in alkali 
at —10® ; the solution is acidified and the per-acid is extracted with etlier : 


GC!>“ 



COOOH 


COOH 


Phthalic anhydride 


Monoperphthalic acid 


IV,196. BENZOYL PEROXIDE 

Immerse a 600 ml. beaker, containing 60 ml. of “ 40-yolume ” hydrogen 
peroxide and equipped with a mechanical stirrer, in an ice bath. Support 
two dropping funnels, containing respectively 30 ml. of 4iV sodium 
hydroxide solution and 30 g. (25 ml.) of redistilled benzoyl chloride 
(Section IV,185), with their stems inside the beaker. Add the two 
reagents alternately a few drops at a time, taking car© that the tem¬ 
perature does not rise above 5—8° and that the solution is maintained 
faintly alkaline throughout. When all the reagents have been added, 
stir the solution for a further half an hour ; by this time the odour of the 
benzoyl chloride should have disappeared. Filter ofif the flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate at the pump, wash it with a httle cold water, and dry upon filter 
paper. The yield of benzoyl peroxide is 12 g. It may be purified by 
dissolving in chloroform at room temperature and adding twice the volume 
of methyl alcohol. It should not be recrystallised from hot chloroform 
as serious explosion may result. The compound melts at 106° with 
decomposition. Like aU organic peroxides, benzoyl peroxide should be 

handled with care. 
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To determine the exact peroxide content of benzoyl peroxide (and of other 
organic peroxides) the following procedure may be employe^ Place about 
0 05 R. of the sample of peroxide in a glass-stoppered conical flask : add 
5-10 ml. of acetic anhydride (A.R. or other pure grade) and 1 g. of powdered 
sodium iodide. Swirl the mixture to dissolve the sodium iodide and allow 
the solution to stand for 5-20 minutes. Add 50-75 ml. of water, shake the 
mixture vigorously for about 30 seconds, and titrate the liberated iodine with 
standard sodium thiosulphate solution using starch as indicator. ^ 

When polymers or other water-soluble substances are present in the sample, 
it is advantageous to add a small amount of chloroform to the initial reaction 
mixture ; after the subsequent addition of water, a two-phase system results 
wliich may be titrated in the usual way to a starch end point or by observing 
the disappearance of the iodine colour in the chloroform layer. 


IV,197. p-NITROBENZOYL PEROXIDE 

Immerse a 600 ml. beaker containing 100 ml. of water in a bath of 
crushed ice. Provide an efficient mechanical stirrer and a thermometer 
for recording the temperature of the solution. When the temperature 
of the water has fallen to 0-5°, add 10 g. of sodium peroxide {CAUTION). 
Support a dropping funnel, charged with a solution of 37 g. of p-nitro- 
benzoyl cliloride (Section IV,184) in 100 ml. of dry toluene, over the 
beaker. Add this solution dropwise over a period of about 30 minutes 
whilst stirring vigorously. Continue the stirring for a further 90 minutes, 
then filter off the precipitate at the pump, and wash it with 200 ml. of 
cold water. Dry in the air. The yields of p-nitrobenzoyl peroxide, 
m.p. 155-166° (decomp.), is 28 g. Purify by dissolving as rapidly as 
possible in 500 ml. of dry toluene which has been preheated to 80-85° ; 
immediately the solid is completely dissolved (about 2 minutes stirring is 
required), filter through a preheated Buchner funnel and cool the filtrate 
at once in a bath of crushed ice ; 26 g. of very pale yellow needles, 
m.p. 156° (decomp.) are obtained. 

IV,198. PERBENZOIC ACID (BENZOYL HYDROGEN 

PEROXIDE) 

Place 5 2 g. of sodium in a 500 ml. dry conical flask provided with a 
reflux condenser, and add 100 ml. of absolute methyl alcohol; slight 
cooling may be necessary to moderate the vigour of the reaction. Cool 
the resulting solution of sodium methoxide to — 5° in a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt: remove the condenser. Add a solution of 50 g. of freshly 
recrystallised benzoyl peroxide (Section IV, 196) (1) in 200 ml. of chloro¬ 
form, with shaking and cooling, at such a rate that the temperature does 
not rise above 0°. Keep the mixture in the ice-salt bath for 5 minutes 
with continuous shaking ; it turns milky but no precipitate appears. 
Transfer the reaction mixture to a 1 litre separatory funnel and extract 
the sodium perbenzoate with 500 ml. of water containing much crushed 
ice. [It is essential that the preparation be carried out as rapidly as 
possible and the temperature kept as near 0° as feasible, especially 
before the free acid is liberated from the sodium salt.] Separate the 
chloroform layer, and extract the aqueous layer twice with 100 ml. 
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portions of cold chloroform to remove the methyl benzoate. Liberate 
the perbenzoic acid from the aqueous solution by the addition of 225 ml. 
of ice-cold N sulphuiic acid and extract it from solution witli three 
100 ml. portions of cold chloroform. Dry the moist chloroform solution 
(about 308 ml.) with a little anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate, 
and keep it in an ice box or a refrigerator until required (2) ; it contains 
about 24 g. of perbenzoic acid. 

To determine the exact perbenzoic acid content of the solution, proceed as 
follows. Dissolve 1 - 5 g. of sodium iodide in 50 ml. of water in a 250 ml. reagent 
bottle and add about 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 5 ml. of chloroform. 
Introduce a known weight or volume of the chloroform solution of perbenzoic 
acid and shake vigorously. Titrate the liberated iodine with standard O-LY 
sodium thiosulphate solution in the usual manner. 

1 Ml. of 0-lA'^ Na^SjOg = 0-0069 g. of perbenzoic acid 


To obtain crystalline perbenzoic acid, diy the moist chloroform solution 
with a little anhydious sodium or magnesium sulphate for an hour, filter, 
and wash the desiccant with a Uttle dry chloroform. Remove the 
chloroform under reduced pressure at the ordinary temperature whilst 
carbon dioxide is introduced through a capillary tube. Dry the white 
or pale yellow residue for several hours at 30-35° under 10 mm. pressure. 
The yield of crystalline perbenzoic acid, m.p. about 42°, which is con¬ 
taminated with a little benzoic acid, is 22 g. It is moderately stable when 
kept in the dark in a cold place ; it is very soluble in chloroform, ethyl 
acetate and ether, but only slightly soluble in cold water and in cold light 
petroleum. 


Notes. 

(1) It is essential to use freshly recrystallised benzoyl peroxide. The commercial 
material usually gives poor results. Commercial benzoyl peroxide may bo rocrystal- 
lised from a small amount of hot clUoroform, or by dissolving in cliloroform and 
precipitating with absolute methyl alcohol. 

The m.p. is not always a safe criterion of purity. Benzoyl peroxide may be 
analysed as follows : Dissolve about 0 -5 g., accurately weighed, of benzoyl peroxide 
in 16 ml. of clUoroform in a 350 ml. conical flask. Cool to — 5®, and add 25 ml. of 
0 • IN sodium methoxide solution at once with cooling and shaking. After 5 minutes 
at — 6®, add 100 ml. of iced water, 5 ml. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, and 2 g. 
of potassium iodide in 20 ml. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid in the order mentioned 
with vigorous stirring. Titrate the liberated iodine with standard 0-lN sodium 
thiosulphate solution. 

1 Ml. of O'lN NaaSjOa = 0-0121 g. of benzoyl peroxide. 

(2) Perbenzoic acid is used for the conversion of ethylenic compounds into 
oxides : 



H- C^HjCOOOH 



-f CcHjCOOH 


The number of ethylenic linkages In a given compound can be established with 
accuracy by quantitative titration with perbenzoic acid. A solution of the sub¬ 
stance and excess of perbenzoic acid in chloroform is allowed to stand for several 
hours at a low temperature and the amount of imreacted perbenzoic acid in solution 
is determined : a blank experiment is nm simultaneously. 

Owing to the greater stability and the easier preparation, monoperphthalic acid 
is generally preferred to benzoic acid. 

26* 
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jV 199 MONOPERPHTHALIG ACID 

Cool a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask containing 125 ml. of 15 per cent. 
sod^.l h droxide solution, and equipped with a mechanmal s -er m a 

bath of ice and salt. When the temperature has fallen to - 10 , add m 
one pmtroV57 • 5 g. (52 ■ 5 ml.) of" 100 volume ” (or 30 P-- d hy^n 
neroxide which has previously been cooled to — 10 . The teinperatur 
rises owiim to the heat of the reaction. When the temperature has agai 
dropped to - 10°, add, whilst stirring vigorously, 37 • 5 g. of P"''® P^^ 
anhydride (1) (finely-powdered to pass a 40 -mesh sieve) as quickly 
poss^ible. Immediately the anhydride has dissolved (2), add 125 ml of 
20 iier cent, sulphuric acid which has previously been cooled to - 10 . 
Filter the solution through a plug of glass wool m a funnel into a l-htre 
seiiaratory funnel : extract with ether (once mth 250 ml., then three 
times with 125 ml. portions). Shake the combined ether extracts with 
three 75 ml. portions of 40 per cent, ammonium sulphate solution and 
drv tor 24 iiours, preferably in an ice chest or refrigerator, over 25 
anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. The ether solution, which 
contains 30 g. of monoperphthalic acid (3), may be used for the conversion 
of unsaturated compounds into oxides (see under Perbenzoic Acta, 
Section IV 198, iVo(e 2). If ether is not a suitable solvent for the oxidation 
reactions in which the per-acid is to be used, the monoperphthalic acid 
may be dissolved in dry chloroform or in peroxide-free dioxan after the 
removal of the ether (see below). 

To prepare crystalline monoperphthalic acid, place the thoroughly dry 
ethereal solution (4) in a distilling flask equipped with a capillary tube 
connected with a calcium chloride or cotton wool dr^g tube, and attach 
the flask to a water pump. Evaporate the ether without the application 
of heat (ice will form on the flask) to a thin syrup (about 150 ml.). Transfer 
the syrup to an evaporating dish, rinse the flask with a little anhydrous 
ether, and add the rinsings to the syrup. Evaporate the remamder of 
the ether in a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid : 
about 30 g. of monoperphthalic acid, m.p. 110® (decomp.), is obtained. 


NOt0S« 

(1) If it is suspected that phthalic acid is present in the phthalic anhydride, the 
latter may bo dissolved in chloroform : the phthalic acid is insoluble in ^ solvent. 

(2) The whole success of the preparation depends upon reduemg the time interval 
between the addition of the phthalic anliydride and the acidification of the reaction 
mixture to a minimum ; vigorous stirring will assist the initial dissolution, but 
prolonged stirring leads to excessive evolution of oxygen. The more rapidly the 
anhydride dissolves, the smaller the oxygen evolution, and the better the yield 

of monoperphthalic acid. • j-j 

(3) To determine the per-acid content, add 30 ml. of 20 per cent, potassium iodide 
solution to 2 • 0 ml. of the solution and, after 10 minutes, titrate the liberated iodine 
with standard 0 05N sodium thiosulphate solution (compare Perbenzoic Acid, 
Section IV,198, Note 1). 

(4) The results are unsatisfactory unless the drying is very thorough ; only 1 per 
cent, of water in the ether solution will destroy all the per-acid. 
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AROMATIC ALCOHOLS 

Aromatic alcoliols {derivatives of carbiiiol HCHjOH) may be prepared (com¬ 
pare Aliphatic Alcohols, discussion preceding Section 111,14) : 

1. By the Cannizzaro reaction. Tliis consists in the action of a concentrated 
aqueous solution of sodium or potassium )i 3 ’droxide upon an aldchj'de (see 
detailed discussion before Section IV, 123), for example : 

2C6H6CHO + KOH —> CgH^COOK + CgHsCHoOH 

BenzaUleliycJo Potassium benzoato Benzyl alcohol 

Only half of the aldehyde is reduced to the alcohol, the other half being oxidised 
to the acid. B^' using a slight excess (sa^’, 1 -3 mols) of aqueous forraaldelij'de, 
practically'’ the whole of the aromatic aldehyde is converted into the alcohol : 
the formaldehyde is simultaneously oxidised to formic acid. This is sometimes 
termed a crossed Cannizzaro reaction. The example given is : 

p-CHgCeH^CHO + HCHO + KOH —> p-CHaCeH.CH^OH + HCOOK 

p-Toluaklohydo Formnldehyde p-Tolyl oarbinol Potassium (ormato 

Benzaldehy’de and veratraldehy^de (Section IV,194) may be similarly converted 
into the corresponding alcohols. 

Aromatic primary alcohols differ from aliphatic primary alcohols in that they 
react with concentrated hj^drochloric acid in the cold to yield the corresponding 
chlorides, for example : 

CeH^CH^OH + HCl —- CeH.CHsCI + H 2 O 

Benzyl alcoliol Benzyl chloride 

2. Reduction of ketones, c.< 7 .,\vith zinc powderand alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
leads to secondary alcohols, for example : 

CeHgCOCeHs + 2H — C^K^CiL{OU)C^K, 

Benzophenono Bcnzhydrol 

3. By the action of a Grignard reagent upon an ester or a ketone, for example: 
2CoH,MgBr + CeH^COOC^H^ — (CeH^l.COMgBr + MgBrOC^H, 

Phenyl magnesium bromide Ethyl benzoate 

(CeHjlaCOMgBr + H^O —^ (CeH^ljCOH + MgBrOH 

Triphenylcarbinol 

A little diphenyl is formed as a by-product in the reaction : 

CeHjMgBr + CeH^Br —^ CcHg—CgHj + MgBr^ 

CeH,MgBr + (CeH^j^CO —> (CsH 5 ),COMgBr -U (CcHJjCOH 

Benzophenono Triphenylcarbinol 

Triphenylchloromethane (CeH^laCCl is readily hydrolysed by warm water 
to triphenylcarbinol, thus providing an alternative method for the preparation 
of the latter. The former is conveniently obtained by the reaction between 
carbon tetrachloride and benzene in the presence of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride : 

SCeH, + CCI4 + AICI3 —^ 

(CcH5 )3CC1 . Alas + arHsO — 


(CgHgisCa.Aias -f- 3Ha 
(CgHjlsCa -b Aia3,xH20 
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4. By the reduction of aromatic esters with sodium and absolute ethyl 
alcohol, for example : 


CeHsCHaCOOCsHs + 4H 

Ethyl plicnylftcetate 


CjHsCHjCHjOH + CjHjOH 
fi-Phenylethyl alcohol 


IV,200. 


p-TOLYL CARBINOL (p-METHYL 
BENZYL ALCOHOL) 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a reflux condenser, a mercury- 
sealed mechanical stirrer, a dropping funnel and a thermonmter ; the 
bulb of the thermometer should reach almost to the bottom of the flask. 
Place 170 g. of commercial potassium hydroxide pellets (about 85 per 
cent KOH) and 250 ml. of methyl alcohol (acetone-free) m the flask and 
set the stirrer in motion. Most of the alkali dissolves in a few minutes 
and the temperature rises considerably. Immerse the flask in a l^^ge 
cold-water bath and, when the temperature has fallen ^0 ^0-65 . ^dd a 
mixture of 120 g. (118 ml.) of p-tolualdehyde (Section IV,118) and 100 ml 
(ca. 1 ‘3 mols) of formalin at such a rate (during about 15 minutes) that 
the internal temperature remains at 60-70° : maintain the internal 
temperature at 60-70° for a further 3 hours. Replace 
denser by a condenser set for downward distillation, and distil oil the 
methyl alcohol, while stirring, until the temperature reaches about 100 . 
Add 300 ml. of w ater to the warm residue, cool the mixture and separate 
the resulting two layers at once ; if the upper layer is aUowed to stand 
it will solidify. Extract the aqueous layer with four 50 ml. portions of 
benzene. Wash the combined oil and benzene extracts with five 25 ml. 
portions of water to remove the potassium o-toluate ; extract the 
combined washings with 25 ml. of benzene and add the benzene layer 
to the washed extract. Dry the benzene solution by shaking with a few 
grams of anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distil off the benzene 
(Fig. Ily 13, 4 but wdth Claisen flask) until the temperature rises to 90 . 
Finally distil under reduced pressure (Fig. II, 19, 1) and collect the p-tolyl 
carbinol at 116-U8°/20 mm. (1). The product solidifies in the receiver 
to a mass (110 g.) of oily crystals, m.p. 54-55°. Recrystallise from an 
equal weight of technical heptane (b.p. 90-100°) ; 88 g. of pure p-tolyl 
carbinol, m.p. 61°, are obtained. 

Note. 

(1) The b.p. at atmospheric pressure is 217®. 

Cognate Preparation 

Benzyl alcohol. This alcohol, b.p. 205*5°, may be similarly pre¬ 
pared from benzaldehyde in approximately the same yield (compare 
Section IV,123.) 


IV,201. BENZHYDROL (DIPHENYLCARBINOL) 

In a 700 ml. bolt-head flask, equipped wdth a reflux condenser and a 
mechanical stirrer, place 50 g. of benzophenone (Section IV,139), 500 ml. 
of rectified spirit, 50 g. of sodium hydroxide and 50 g. of zinc powder. Stir 
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the mixture ; the temperature slowly rises to about 70°. After 3 hours, 
when the temperature lias commenced to fall, filter the reaction mixture 
with suction and wash the residue twice with 25 ml. portions of liot alcohol. 
Do not allow the residual zinc powder to become dry as it is inflam¬ 
mable. Pour the filtrate into 2 litres of ice water acidified with 100 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Tlie benzhydrol separates as a white 
crystalline mass. Filter at the pump and dry in the air. The yield of 
crude benzhydrol, m.p. 05°, is 49 g. Recrystallise from 50 ml. of hot 
alcohol and cool in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Collect the colour¬ 
less crystals and dry in the air ; 36 g. of pui’e diphenylcarbinol, m.p. 68°, 
are obtained. Preeijntate the mother liquor with water to recover the 
residual benzhydrol, and recrystallise this from a small quantity of hot 
alcohol. 

IV,202. TRIPHENYLGARBINOL 

Procedure for advanced students. Place 15 -5 g. of dry magnesium 
turnings in a 1 litre three-necked flask fitted with a dropping funnel, 
mercimy-sealed mechanical stirrer and a double surface reflux condenser. 
Place a solution of 15 g. (10 ml.) of dry bromobenzene (Section IV,18) 
in 35 ml. of sodium dried ether (Section 11,47, 1) in the dropping funnel. 
Provide both the latter and the reflux condenser with calcium chloride 
(or cotton wool) guard tubes in order to prevent the entrance of moisture 
into the reaction mixture. Run in the bromobenzene solution on to the 
magnesium and warm gently on a water bath until the reaction becomes 
vigorous. If no reaction ensues, add a small crystal of iodine to start 
the reaction ; the use of iodine is generally unnecessary if the reagents 
and the apparatus are thoroughly di*y. As soon as the reaction is 
moderately vigorous, immerse the flask in a bath of cold water. Start 
the stirrer and add a solution of 75-5 g. (60-5 ml.) of dry bromobenzene 
in 200 ml. of sodium-diied ether at such a rate as to cause vigorous 
refluxing (diming about 1 hour) ; when all the bromobenzene solution 
has been introduced, stir the mixture for 20—30 minutes, i.e., until most 
(or all) of the magnesium has dissolved. 

To the resulting Grignard reagent (phenyl magnesium bromide) cooled 
in a cold water bath, add a solution of 37-5 g. (36 ml.) of dry ethyl 
benzoate (Section IV,176) in 100 ml. of dry benzene (either sodium-dried 
or dried with anhydrous magnesium or calcium sulphate) at such a rate 
that the mixture refluxes gently (about 1 hour). Then reflux the mixture 
for 1 hour on a water bath. Cool in a freezing mixture of ice and salt 
and pour it slowly, with constant stirring, into a mixture of 750 g. of 
crushed ice and 26 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. Continue the 
stirring until all the solid dissolves ; it may be necessary to add 25 g. 
of solid ammonium chloride to facilitate the decomposition of the mag¬ 
nesium complex, and also a little more benzene to dissolve all the product. 
When all the solids have passed into solution, separate the benzene layer 
and wash it successively with 100 ml. of water, 100 ml. of 6 per cent, 
sodium bicarbonate solution and 100 ml. of water. Remove the benzene 
as completely as possible from a 1 litre round-bottomed flask : steam 
distil the residue (Fig. /I, 40, 1) in order to separate unchanged bromo- 
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benzene and diphenyl (by-product). Filter the residue in the fla^k 
at the pump, wash it with water and dry The resulting crude tripheny 
carbinol weighs 62 g. Recrystallise it from carbon tetrachlonde (4 ml. 
per gram of solid) ; the first crop of crystals, after drymg to 

remove the solvent of crystaUisation, weighs 56 g. and melts at 162 . 
Treat the mother liquid with 1 g. of decolourising carbon concentrate to 
one-quarter of the original volume and cool in ice : a further 3 g. o pure 

triphenylcarbinol is obtained. • j -d 

In an alternative method of preparation, benzophenone is used. Pre¬ 
pare the Grignard reagent from 13 -5 g. of magnesium turnings as above, 
cool in cold water, and add a solution of 91 g. of benzophenone 
(Section IV,139) in 200 ml. of dry benzene at such a rate that the mixture 
refluxes gently. Reflux the mixture for 60 minutes, and isolate the 
triphenylcarbinol in the manner described above. The yield is of the 


same order. , , j 

Procedure for elementary students. Fit a 600 ml. round-bottomed 

or bolt-head flask with a two-way adapter carrying a separatory funnel 

and a reflux (preferably double surface) condenser (Fig. II, 13, 9). If an 

adapter is not available, fit the reflux condenser directly into the flask 

and mount the separatory funnel into the top of the condenser by means 

of a grooved cork. Make certain that all the apparatus, including the 

corks, is perfectly dry before the preparation is attempted. Place 2-7 g. 

of dry magnesium turnings, 16 ml. of sodium-dried ether (Section 11,47, 1) 

and a minute crystal of iodine in the flask. Prepare a solution of 18 g. of 

dry bromobenzene (Section IV,18) in 60 ml. of anhydrous ether in a small 

corked conical flask. Pour about 10 ml. of this solution into the separatory 

funnel and add it to the contents of the flask. Await the beginning of the 

reaction (slight boiling of the ether). If no reaction commences vnihin 

3 minutes, warm the flask gently in a bath of warm water until the 

reaction starts ; remove the water bath. When the reaction has started 

{but not before), add the remainder of the bromobenzene solution from the 

separatory funnel in small portions, i.e., at such a rate that the ether 

refluxes gently without external heating. After all the halide has been 

added, replace the separatory funnel by a calcium chloride or cotton 

wool guard tube (1) and reflux the mixture gently on a water bath for 

30-40 minutes in order to complete the reaction : most of the magnesium 

should then have disappeared. 

Remove the flask containing the Grignard reagent and cool it to room 
temperature or below by immersion in a bath of cold water or ice water. 
Replace the guard tube by a separatory funnel (1) containing a solution 
of 7*6 g. (7*2 ml.) of dry ethyl benzoate (Section IV,163) in 20 ml. of 
anhydrous ether. Run this solution dropwise into the Grignard reagent 
and thoroughly mix the solutions by shaking from time to time ; cool the 
flask occasionally if the boiling is very vigorous. Finally reflux gently 
on a water bath for 16-30 minutes. Cool the contents of the flask and 
pour cautiously into a mixture of 160 g. of crushed ice and 6 ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid contained in a large flask or beaker. Stir so 
that the magnesium compound is completely decomposed and the 
triphenylcarbinol, etc., dissolves in the ether : the addition of a further 
small quantity of technical ether may be necessary to effect the solution 
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of the solid. Tmnsfer to a separatory funnel, run off the lower layer, and 
shake the ethereal solution twice with 30 ml. portions of 10 per cent, 
sulphuric acid (to remove magne.siuin salts com])letcly), once with water, 
and finally with 25 ml. of water contaiiung 0-5 g. of sodium bisulphite 
(to remove the iodine used to start the reaction). Return the etlier to 
the (washed) 500 ml. flask and distil off the ether on a water bath ; take 
the customary y)recautions against fire. Add 50-75 ml. of water to the 
residue and fit the flask for steam distillation (Fig. II, 40, 1). Steam 
distil until no further oil (unchanged reactants and diphenyl) passes over. 
Upon cooling the flask, the residue solidifies. Filter the solid at the pump 
and dry it between several layers of filter papers. Recrystallise the crude 
but colourless triphenylcarbinol (12 g.) from rectified (or methylated) 
spirit or from carbon tetrachloride (4 ml. ]>er gram of solid) ; dry the 
recrystallised product in the air. The yield of pure triphenylcarbinol, 
m.p. 162°, is 10 g. 

Note. 

(1) If the apparatus of Fig. II, 13, 9 i.s used, there is, of coiuse. no need to remove 
the guard tube from the top of the condenser. 

IV.203. TRIPHENYLCHLOROMETHANE * 

Place 200 g. (228 ml.) of sodium-dried A.R. benzene and 80 g. (47 ml.) 
of dry, pure carbon tetrachloride in a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped 
with a reflux condenser attached to a trap (Fig. II, S, 1, c) for the absorp¬ 
tion of the hydrogen chloride, a mercur 3 ^-sealed mechanical stirrer, and a 
device for the addition of a solid (see Figs. //, 7, 12, c or d) ; charge the 
last-named with 60 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride. 
Cool the flask in an ice bath, and add the aluminium chloride in small 
portions to the contents of the flask at such a rate that the reaction 
mixture does not reflux during the addition (about 1-6 hours). Remove 
the ice bath 15 minutes after all the solid has been introduced, and allow 
the reaction to proceed without further cooling. When heat is no longer 
evolved, reflux the mixture until the evolution of hydrogen chloride sub¬ 
sides (ca. 2 hours) ; then allow to cool to room temperature. Pour the 
cold reaction product in a thin stream on to a mixture of 30() g. of crushed 
ice and 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; stir yigoroiisly. 
Separate the benzene layer and extract the aqueous layer with a little 
benzene ; wash the combined extracts once with 200 ml. of cold concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. Dry the benzene solution by leaving for at 
least two hours over 25 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride (or anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate). Distil off the benzene (Fig. II, IS, 4 but with 
Claisen flask fitted with a thermometer) until the temperature reaches 
about 100°. Transfer the warm residue, with the aid of a little dry ben¬ 
zene, to a 200 ml. conical flask, cool to about 40°, add 3-4 ml. of acetyl 
chloride (1) and heat the mixture nearly to the boiling point. Shake the 
solution vigorously w’hilst cooling rapidly to room temperatuie and then 
cool in ice for 2 hours. Filter the solid triphenylchloromethane on a 
sintered glass funnel with suction, crush the crystals with a large glass 
stopper, wash with three 30 ml. portions of light petroleum, b.p. 60-80 

* Sometimos tormocl Trit^l chloride. 
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benzene and diphenyl (by-product) Filter the “"Id residue m the fla^k 
at the pump, wash it with water and dry The resultmg crude taphenyl- 
carbinol weighs 62 g. Recrystallise it from carbon tetrachloride (4 ml. 
per gram of sohd) : the first crop of crystals, after drying 
remove the solvent of crystallisation, weighs 56 g. and melts at 162 . 
Treat the mother Uquid with 1 g. of decolourising carbon concentrate to 
one-quarter of the original volume and cool in ice : a further 3 g. ot pure 

triphenylcarbinol is obtained. • j t> 

In an alternative method of preparation, benzophenone is used. Pre¬ 
pare the Grignard reagent from 13-5 g. of magnesium turnings as above, 
cool in cold water, and add a solution of 91 g. of benzophenone 
(Section IV,139) in 200 ml. of dry benzene at such a rate that the mixture 
refluxes gently. Reflux the mixture for 60 minutes, and molate the 
triphenylcarbinol in the manner described above. The yield is of the 


same order. -t t. i.i. j 

Procedure for elementary students. Fit a 600 ml. round-bottomed 

or bolt-head flask v'ith a two-way adapter carrying a separatory fu^el 

and a reflux (preferably double surface) condenser (Fig. II, IS, 9). If an 

adapter is not available, fit the reflux condenser directly into the flask 

and mount the separatory funnel into the top of the condenser by means 

of a grooved cork. Make certain that all the apparatus, including the 

corks, is perfectly dry before the preparation is attempted. Place 2*7 g. 

of dry magnesium turnings, 15 ml. of sodium-dried ether (Section 11,47, 1) 

and a minute crystal of iodine in the flask. Prepare a solution of 18 g. of 

dry bromobenzene (Section IV,18) in 60 ml. of anhydrous ether in a small 

corked conical flask. Pour about 10 ml. of this solution into the separatory 

funnel and add it to the contents of the flask. Await the beginning of the 

reaction (slight boiling of the ether). If no reaction commences within 

3 minutes, warm the flask gently in a bath of warm water until the 

reaction starts ; remove the water bath. When the reaction has started 

{but not before), add the remainder of the bromobenzene solution from the 

separatory funnel in small portions, i.e., at such a rate that the ether 

refluxes gently without external heating. After all the halide has been 

added, replace the separatory funnel by a calcium chloride or cotton 

wool guard tube (1) and reflux the mixture gently on a water bath for 

30-40 minutes in order to complete the reaction : most of the magnesium 

should then have disappeared. 

Remove the flask containing the Grignard reagent and cool it to room 
temperature or below by immersion in a bath of cold water or ice water. 
Replace the guard tube by a separatory funnel (1) containing a solution 
of 7-6 g. (7-2 ml.) of dry ethyl benzoate (Section IV,163) in 20 ml. of 
anhydrous ether. Run this solution dropwise into the Grignard reagent 
and thoroughly mix the solutions by shaking from time to time ; cool the 
flask occasionally if the boiling is very vigorous. Finally reflux gently 
on a water bath for 15-30 minutes. Cool the contents of the flask and 
pour cautiously into a mixture of 150 g. of crushed ice and 6 ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid contained in a large flask or beaker. Stir so 
that the magnesium compound is completely decomposed and the 
triphenylcarbinol, etc., dissolves in the ether : the addition of a further 
small quantity of technical ether may be necessary to effect the solution 
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of the solid. Transfer to a separatory funnel, run off the lower layer, and 
shake the ethereal solution twice with 30 ml. portions of 10 per cent, 
sulphuric acid (to remove magnesium salts completely), once with water, 
and finally with 25 ml. of water containing 0-5 g. of sodium bisulphite 
(to remove the iodine used to start the reaction). Return the ether to 
the (washed) 500 ml. flask and distil off the ether on a water bath ; take 
the customary precautions against fire. Add 50-75 ml. of water to the 
residue and fit the flask for steam distillation (Fig. II, 40, \). Steam 
distil until no further oil (unchanged reactants and diphenyl) passes over. 
Upon cooling the flask, the residue solidifies. Filter the solid at the pump 
and dr^^ it between several layers of filter papers. Recrystallise the crude 
but colourless triphenylcarbinol (12 g.) from rectified (or methylated) 
spirit or from carbon tetrachloride (4 ml. per gram of solid) ; dry the 
recrystallised product in the air. The yield of pure triphenylcarbinol, 
m.p. 162°, is 10 g. 

Note. 

(1) If the apparatus of Fig. II, 23, 9 is used, there is, of course, no need to remove 
the guard tube from the top of the condenser. 

IV,203. TRIPHENYLCHLOROMETHANE * 

Place 200 g. (228 ml.) of sodium-dried A.R. benzene and 80 g. (47 ml.) 
of dry, pure carbon tetrachloride in a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped 
with a reflux condenser attached to a trap (Fig. II, 8, 1, c) for the absorp¬ 
tion of the hydrogen chloride, a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer, and a 
device for the addition of a solid (see Figs. II, 7, 12, c or d) ; charge the 
last-named with 60 g. of finely-powdered, anhydrous aluminium chloride. 
Cool the flask in an ice bath, and add the aluminium chloride in small 
portions to the contents of the flask at such a rate that the reaction 
mixtiu'e does not reflux during the addition (about 1'5 hours). Remove 
the ice bath 16 minutes after all the solid has been introduced, and allow 
the reaction to proceed without further cooling. When heat is no longer 
evolved, reflux the mixture until the evolution of hydrogen chloride sub¬ 
sides {ca. 2 hours) ; then allow to cool to roorn temperature. Pour the 
cold reaction product in a thin stream on to a mixtiu'e of 300 g. of crushed 
ice and 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; stir vigorously. 
Separate the benzene layer and extract the aqueous layer with a little 
benzene ; wash the combined extracts once with 200 ml. of cold concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. Dry the benzene solution by leaving for at 
least two hours over 25 g. of anhydrous calcium chloride (or anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate). Distil off the benzene (Fig. II, 13, 4 but with 
Claisen flask fitted with a thermometer) imtil the temperature reaches 
about 100°. Transfer the warm residue, with the aid of a Uttle dry ben¬ 
zene, to a 200 ml. conical flask, cool to about 40°, add 3-4 ml. of acetyl 
chloride (1) and heat the mixture nearly to the boiling point. Shake the 
solution vigorously whilst cooling rapidly to room temperature and then 
cool in ice for 2 hours. Filter the solid triphenylchloromethane on a 
sintered glass funnel with suction, crush the crystals with a large glass 
stopper, wash with three 30 ml. portions of light petroleum, b.p. 60-80° 

♦ Sometimes termed Trityl chloride. 
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(free from aromatic hydrocarbons). Dry in a vacuum desiccator over 
paraffin wax shavings or silica gel to remove the solvent. The resultmg 
pale greenish-yellow crystals of triphenylchloromethane melt at 111-112 
Ld weigh 90 g. Store the product in a weU-stoppered (or m a screw- 
topped ”) bottle sealed with paraffin wax ; this is necessary since tn- 
phenylchloromethane is slowly hydrolysed to triphenylcarbmol by the 

moisture of the air (2). 


Notes* 

(1) The acetyl chloride converts any triphenylcarbinol which may bo present 
into triphenylchlorornethane ; 

(C^H^laCOH + CH3COCI —^ (CsHslaCCl + CHjCOOH 

(2) The partially liydrolysed product may be purified by recrystallisatiori from 
ono-third its weight of pure benzene containing 10-20 per cent, of acetyl chloride, 
and washing the crystals with light petroleum (b.p. 60-80®) to which a little acetyl 

chloride has been added. 

To prepare triphenylcarbinol from triphenylchloromethane, boil the 
latter with excess of water for 10 minutes. Filter off the resulting triphenyl- 
carbiiiol, dry between filter papers, and recrystallise from carbon tetrachloride 
or alcohol; m.p. 162®. The yield is almost quantitative. 


IV,204. p-PHENYLETHYL ALCOHOL 

Equip a 3 litre three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mercury- 
sealed mechanical stirrer and a long reflux condenser with an inner tube 
2-2-5 cm. in diameter : use a short length of wide-bore rubber “ pressure 
tubing ” for fitting the condenser into the flask. Place 42 g. of clean 
sodium and 120 ml. of sodium-dried toluene in the flask and heat the latter 
in an oil bath until the sodium has melted. Start the stirrer ; when 
the sodium is finely divided, remove the oil bath and allow the mixture 
to cool. Continue the stirring during the cooling in order to keep the 
sodium in the finely divided form. When the mixture has cooled to 
about 60°, add a solution of 50 g. of ethyl phenylacetate (Section IV,179) 
in 150 g. (190 ml.) of “super-dry*’ ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47,5) as 
rapidly as possible without allowing the reaction to get out of control. 
Then add a further 200 g. (253 ml.) of “ super-dry ” alcohol. When 
the reaction has subsided, heat the flask in a water bath until the sodium 
is completely dissolved. Distil off the alcohol and toluene under reduced 
pressure (compare Fig. //, <37, 1). Dilute the residue with water and 
extract the phenylethyl alcohol with ether or benzene, dry the extract 
with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the solvent, and distil the 
residual oil under reduced pressure. Collect the p-phenylethyl alcohol 
at 116-118°/25 mm. The yield is 25 g. 

The alcohol may be purified by conversion into the calcium chloride addition 
compound. Treat it with anhydrous calcium chloride ; much heat is evolved 
and the addition compound is formed. After several hours, remove any oil 
which has not reacted by washing with petroleum ether (b.p. 60-80°). De¬ 
compose the solid with ice water, separate the alcohol, dry and distil. 
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IV,205. REACTIONS AND CHARACTERISATION 

OF AROMATIC ALCOHOLS 

Aromatic alcohols are insoluble in water and usually burn with a smoky 
flame. Their boiling points are comparatively high ; some are solids 
at the ordinary temperature. Many may be oxidised by cautious addi¬ 
tion of dilute nitric acid to the corresponding aldehyde ; upon neutralis- 
tion of the excess of acid, the aldehyde may be isolated by ether extraction 
or steam distillation, and then identified as detailed under Aromatic 
Aldehydes, Section IV, 135. 

Most aromatic alcohols exhibit the majority of the reactions given 
under Aliphatic Alcohols, Section 111,27, and may be converted into 
crystalline derivatives as there described. 

Table IV,2 05, contains the melting points of the derivatives of a number 
of commonly-occurring aromatic alcohols. 
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(4) a-Phenyl-n-amyl alcohol. (9) 2-Methylbenzyl alcohol. 

(6) Benzhydrol. (19) 3 : 4-Methylenedioxybenzyl alcohol. 
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COMPOUNDS DERIVED FROM AROMATIC SULPHONIC ACIDS 

■\ryl sulphonic acids, either free or in the form of their sodium or potassium 
salts.^are converted into the acid chlorides by reaction with phosphorus penta- 
chloride or phosphorus oxychloride, for example . 


3C6H5S020Na + PCIg 
Na bonzonesulphonate 


SC.H^SO^Cl + NaPO, + 2NaCl 

Benzenesulphonyl 

chloride 


170-180" 

2C«H5SOjONa POCI3 -> 

170-180" 

SpCHjCeH.SO^ONa + PCI5-> 

Na 7>"toluene.suIphonate 


2 C 6 H 6 SO 2 CI + NaPOg + NaCl 
Sp-CHsCsH^SOiCl + NaPOa + 2NaCl 

p-Toluenosulphonyl 
cliloride (ra.p. 69°) 


The aryl sulphonyl chlorides may also be obtained from the aromatic 
liydrocarbon and chlorosulphonic acid, for example ; 


CeHe + 2 CISO 3 H 


3 EquivaIcnU. 


20-25^ 


CeHjSOjCl -P HjSOj -I- HCl 



Toluene 



SO 2 CI 


o- and ,j-Toluone3ulphonyl chlorides 


The mixture of 0- and p-toluenesulphonyl chlorides produced from toluene 
may be separated by cooling to — 10 ° to — 20 ° when most of the p-isomer, 
which is a solid, m.p. 69°, separates out. Both isomers may be easily con¬ 
verted {e.g., by treatment with solid ammonium carbonate or with concentrated 
ammonia solution) into the corresponding highly crystalline sulphonamides 
which may be employed for interesting syntheses. 

Dichloramine-T and chloramine-T. When p-toluenesulphonamide is 
dissolved in excess of sodium (or calcium) hypochlorite solution, it is converted 
into the soluble salt of the W-monochloro derivative : 

p-CHsCeH^SOiNHa + NaOCl —^ Jp-CHaCeH^SOaNCl} ’Na+ -b H 2 O 

Upon the addition of a weak acid {e.g., acetic acid), it reacts with the liberated 
hypochlorous acid giving WW-dichloro-p-toluenesulphonamide (dichloramine-T) 
which, being insoluble in water, crystallises rapidly : 

{P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 NCI) "Na+ + HOCl 4- CH 3 COOH 

-- P-CH3C6H4SO2NCI2 + CHsCOONa + HgO 

Dichloramine-T 


When the dichloramine-T is heated with sodium hydroxide solution, the reverse 
change occurs and sodium N-chloro-p-toluenesulphonamide (chloramine-T) 
crystallises out on cooling at a suitable concentration : 

P-CH 3 C 6 H 4 SO 2 NCI 2 + 2NaOH —> {p-CHaCjHiSOjNa} “Na+ + NaOCl + HjO 

Chloramine-T 
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Both chloramine-T and dichloramine-T slowly liberate hypochlorous acid 
in contact with water and are therefore employed as antiseptics : the former 
is employed in the form of a dilute [e.g., 0*2 per cent.) aqueous solution, and the 
latter (which is insoluble in water) as a solution in an organic solvent, sucli as a 
chlorinated paraffin. 


Saccharin (imide of o>sulphobenzoic acid). Upon oxidising o-toluene- 
sulphonamide with potassium permanganate in allcaline solution, the sodium 
salt of o-sulphonamidobenzoic acid is formed, which upon acidifying with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid or warming passes spontaneously into the cyclic 
imide of o-sulphobenzoic acid or saccharin : 



o-ToIuenesuIplionamidd 


KMnO., 
—^ 
NaOH 



Na o-sulphonamido* 
benzoate 


HCl 
-> 



Saccharin itself is sparingly soluble in cold water, but the imino hydrogen is 
acidic and the compound forms a water-soluble sodium salt. The latter is 
about 500 times as sweet as cane sugar. 

The use of benzenesulphonyl chloride or of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride in 
the separation and identfecation of amines is described in Section IV,100. 


Esters of ^-toluenesulphonic acid, which are of great value as alkylating 
agents, may be prepared by interaction of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride and the 
alcohol in the presence of sodium hydroxide solution or of pyridine, for example : 

p-CHgCeH^SOiCI + C^HgaOH-l-NaOH —^ p-CHgCeHiSOgOCiHga+NaCH-HgO 

«.Butyl alcohol n-Butyl ;5-toluenesuIplionate 

One method of preparing sulphinic acids has already been described (diazo 
reaction, Section IV,65). Reduction of a sulphonyl chloride with zinc powder 
and water affords the zinc salt of the sulphinic acid, converted by sodium 
carbonate to the sodium salt (in which form it is conveniently isolated), and 
by hydrochloric acid into the somewhat unstable sulphinic acid, for example : 



;p-Toluenesulphony 1 
chloride 


CHg 

1 

CHg 

1 

Na.CO, /\ 

A 

— y - 

V 

SOgNa 

SOgH 

Na p-toluene 
sulphinute 

p-ToIuenesulphi 

acid 


Thiophenols (or aryl mercaptans) are obtained by more vigorous reduction 
of sulphonyl chlorides (or of sulphinic acids), for example with zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid, and are isolated by steam distillation : 

C,H,SO,Cl + 6H CeH,SH + HCl + 2H,0 

Benzenesulphonyl ° Thiophenol 

chloride 
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IV 206 BENZENESULPHONYL CHLORIDE 

Method 1. Equip a 1 litre three-neoked fl^k (or bolt-head 

absorption device (Fig. il,o, I,^)- fi^r^rr i cr n76 mH 

sulphonic acid in the flask and add slowly, with sti^g, 156 g. (176 ) 

of pure benzene (1) ; maintain the temperature between 20 aM 25 

immersing the flask in cold water, if necessary. After the addition « 

completelabout 2-5 hours), stir the mixture for 1 

on to 1500 g. of crushed ice. Add 200 ml. of carbon tetrachloride, stir 
and separate the oil as soon as possible (othenvise appreciable by^olysis 

occurs) ; extract the aqueous layer with 100 ml. of carbon 
Wash the combined extracts with dilute sodium carbonate solution distd 
oiT most of the solvent under atmospheric pressure (2 . and distil the 
residue under reduced pressure. CoUect the benzenesulphonyl chlonde 
at 118-120°/15 mni. ; it solidifies to a colourless sohd, m.p. 1^ 14, 
when cooled in ice. The yield is 270 g. A smaU amount (10-20 g.) of 
diphenylsulphone, b.p. 225710 mm., m.p. 1287 remains m the flask. 


^ (I) A 50 per cent, excess of chlorosulphonic acid is used ; a smaller excess leads 
to irlcroasefl formation of diphenylsulphone (C,H,SO,CeH,) at the expense of the 

^"{ 2 'r.^y'^water pre^ will distil with the carbon tetrachloride ; the hydrolysis 
of the chloride is thus avoided. 


Method 2. Place 90 g. of sodium benzenesulphonate (Section 1V,29) 
(previously dried at 130-140^ for 3 hours) and 60 g. of powdered phos- 
phorus pentachloride (1) in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask fu^hed 
with a reflux condenser ; heat the mixture m an oil bath at I^O-IBO tor 
12-15 hours. Every 3 hours remove the flask from the oil bath, allow to 
cool for 15-20 minutes, stopper and shake thoroughly until the mass 
becomes pasty. At the end of the heating period, ^ow the reaction 
mixture to cool. Pour on to 1 kilo of crushed ice. Extract the crude 
benzenesulphonyl chloride with 150 ml. of carbon tetrachloride and the 
aqueous layer with 75 ml. of the same solvent. Remove the solvent 
under atmospheric pressure and proceed as in Method 1. The yield 
is about 170 g., but depends upon the purity of the original sodium 

benzenesulphonate. 


Note. 

(1) Alternatively a mLxture of 90 g. of sodium benzenesidphonate and 60 g. 
{36 ml.) of phosphorus oxychloride may be used. The experimentel procedure is 
identical with that for phosphorus pentachloride, but the yield is slightly better. 


IV,207. p-TOLUENESULPHONYL CHLORIDE 

Method 1. In a 750 ml. three-necked flask or wide-mouthed glass 
bottle, equipped with a dropping funnel, a mechanical stirrer (Fig.//, 7,10) 
a thermometer (with bulb wdthin 2 cm. of the bottom) and an outlet tube 
leading to a gas absorption device (Fig. //, 5, 1, c), place 400 g. (228 ml.) 
of chlorosulphonic acid and cool to 0® in a freezing mixture of ice and 
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salt. Introduce 100 g. {115 ml.) of pure dry toluene from the dropping 
funnel dropwise at such a rate that the temperature of the well-stirred 
mixture does not rise above 5®. When all the toluene has been added 
(about 3 hours), stir the reaction mixture for 4 hours, and then allow to 
stand overnight in the freezing mixture. Pour the liquid on to 1 kilo of 
crushed ice, separate the aqueous solution from the oily layer (mixture 
of o- and p-toluenesulphonyl chlorides) and wash the latter several times 
by decantation with cold water. To separate the ortho and para isomers, 
cool the oil at — 10® to — 20® {e.g., with ice and calcium chloride) for 
several hours ; the almost pure p-toluenesulphonyl chloride will crystal¬ 
lise out. Filter at the pump upon a sintered glass funnel. The crude 
p-toluenesulphonyl chloride (30 g.) may be purified by recrystallisation 
from light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) and then melts at 69°. The filtrate 
consists largely of o-toluenesulphonyl chloride : it may be obtained pure 
by dissolving it in carbon tetrachloride, removing the solvent and f^rac- 
tionating under reduced pressure ; it is an oil, b.p. 126°/10 mra. The 
yield is about 120 g. 

Method 2. The procedure described under Benzenesulphonyl Chloride, 
Method 2 (Section IV,2 06) may be used with suitable adjustment for 
the difference in molecular weights between sodium p-toluenesulphonate 
(Section IV,30) and sodium benzenesulphonate. When the reaction 
product is poured on to ice, the p-toluenesulphonyl chloride separates as a 
solid. This is filtered with suction ; it may be recrystallised from light 
petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) and then melts at 69°. 

IV,208. DICHLORAMINE-T AND GHLORAMINE-T 

p-Toluenesulphonamide. Grind together 10 g. ofp-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride (Section IV,207) and 20 g. of ammonium carbonate in a mortar 
until a fine uniform powder is obtained. Heat the mixture in an evaporat¬ 
ing dish on a water bath for 1-2 hours and stir the mixture frequently 
with a glass rod. Allow to cool and extract with a little cold water to 
remove the excess of ammonium salts. Recrystallise the crude p-toluene- 
sulphonamide from boiling water (200-250 ml.), and diy the colourless 
crystals at 100°, The yield of pure product, m.p. 138®, is 9 g. 

Alternatively, grind 10 g. of p-toluenesulphonyl chloride to a fine 
powder and add it to 30 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 
0'88). Heat the mixture to boiling {FUME CUPBOARD) and cool. 
Filter and recrystalhse the p-toluenesulphonamide from boiling water 
(add 1 g. of decolourising carbon, if necessary). The yield of pure pro¬ 
duct, m.p. 138°, is almost theoretical. 

Dichloramine-T (p-toluenesulphondichlorarnide). Prepare about 
200 ml. of a saturated solution of calcium hypochlorite by grinding a fresh 
sample of bleaching powder ^vith water and filtering with slight suction. 
Dissolve 5 g. of p-toluenesulphonamide in as small a volume of the calcium 
hypochlorite solution as possible (about 150 ml.) and filter the solution 
if necessary. Cool in ice, and add about 50 ml. of a mixture of equal 
volumes of glacial acetic acid and water slowly and with stirring until 
precipitation is complete. The dichloramine-T separates out first as a 
fine emulsion, which rapidly forms colourless crystals. Filter the latter 
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at the pump, wash with a little cold water, drain and dry immediately 
either tetween pads of filter paper or upon a porous tfie^ The peld is 

6-5e m.p. ST. Upon recrystaUisation from hght petroleum (b.p. 6(^80 ) 

or from chloroform - Ught petroleum, perfectly pure dichloramme-T, 
m.p. 83°, is obtained with negligible loss. 


Chloramine-T (sodium iV-chloro-p-toluenesulphonamide). For 

this preparation use dichloramine-T which has been prepared as above 
and thoroughly drained but not necessarily dried. Heat 45 ml. ot 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a beaker over a wire gauze to a 
perature of about 80°, and add the dichloramine-T m smaU quantities, 
stirring the mixture gently after each addition until a clear 
obtained. When the addition is complete, filter the hot solution if turbid, 
and then allow it to cool spontaneously. Filter the crystals with suction, 
wash with a little brine solution, and dry upon filter paper or m a desi^ 
cator over anhydrous calcium chloride. The resulting chloramine-T 
weighs 8 g. and is almost pure. It may be recrystallised, if desired, from 
twice its weight of hot water. 

Chloramine-T is a salt and has no definite m.p. ; upon heatmg it loses 
water of crystallisation and decomposes violently at 175-180°. 


IV,209. SACCHARIN 

o-Toluenesulphonamide. Place 20 g. of o-toluenesulphonyl chloride 
(Section IV,207) in a large evaporating dish mounted on a water bath. 
Add powdered ammonium carbonate cautiously with stirring until the 
mass is quite hard and solid and the unpleasant odour of the sulphonyl 
chloride has disappeared. Allow to cool, and extract with cold water to 
remove the excess of ammonium carbonate. Recrystallise the crude 
o-toluenesulphonamide first from hot water (add a little decolourising 
carbon if it is dark in colour) and then from alcohol. The yield of pure 
product, m.p. 154°, is 16 g. 

Oxidation of o-toluenesulphonamide to saccharin. In a 600 ml. 

beaker, mounted on a wire gauze and provided with a mechanical 
stirrer, place 12 g. of o-toluenesulphonamide, 200 ml. of water and 3 g. 
of pui'e sodium hydroxide. Stir the mixture and warm to 34r-40° until 
nearly all has passed into solution (about 30 minutes). Introduce 19 g. 
of finely-powdered potassium permanganate in small portions at intervals 
of 10-16 minutes into the well-stirred liquid. At first the permanganate 
is rapidly reduced, but towards the end of the reaction complete reduction 
of the permanganate is not attained. The addition occupies 4 hours. 
Continue the stirring for a fimther 2—3 hours, and then allow the mixture 
to stand overnight. Filter off the precipitated manganese dioxide at the 
pump and decolourise the filtrate by the addition of a little sodium 
bisulphite solution. Exactly neutralise the solution with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid (use methyl orange or methyl red as external indicator). 
Filter off any o-sulphonamidobenzoic acid (and/or o-toluenesulphonamide) 
which separates at this point. Treat the filtrate with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid until the precipitation of the saccharin is complete. 
Cool, filter at the pump and wash with a little cold water. Recrystallise 
from hot water. The yield of pure saccharin, m.p. 228°, is 7*6 g. 
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IV,210. n-BUTYL p-TOLUENESULPHONATE 

Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a separatory funnel, a mechan¬ 
ical stirrer and a thermometer, the bulb of which reaches within 2 cm. 
of the bottom. Place 72 g. (89 ml.) of w-butyl alcohol and 105 g. of 
p-toluenesulphonyl chloride (Section IV,207) (1) in the flask and 160 ml. 
of 20 per cent. {5N) sodium hydroxide solution in the separatory funnel ; 
immerse the flask in a bath of cold water. Run in the sodium hydroxide 
solution, with stirring, at such a rate that the temperature does not rise 
above 15® (3-4 hours). Now add another portion of 105 g. of p-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride, and introduce 160 ml. of 5N sodium hydroxide 
solution slowly, keeping the temperature below 15®. Continue the stirring 
for 4 hours longer. Separate the oily layer and treat it with enough 
benzene or light petroleum (b.p. 60-80®) to cause it to float on water ; 
then wash it well with 25 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and dry by allowing it to stand over 10 g. of anhydrous potassium car¬ 
bonate. Filter and distil off the solvent using a 250 ml. Claisen flask 
(compare Fig. II, 13, 4). Distil the residual ester under reduced pres¬ 
sure (2) (oil pump) and collect the n-butyl j)-toliienesulphonate at 
132-133°/3 mm. The yield is 130 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Commercial f>-toluenesulphonyl chloride may be purified by dissolving it 
in benzene, washing with 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, drying by shaking 
with anhydrous potassium carbonate or magnesium sulphate, and distilling under 
reduced pressure : b.p. 146®/15 mm. ; m.p. 69*. The distillation should be com¬ 
pleted without interruption. 

(2) It is best to distil under greatly reduced pressure ; slight decomposition 
occurs even at 10 mm. pressure (b.p. 170-171®/10 mra.). 


Cognate Preparations 

Methyl p-toluenesulphonate. This, and other alkyl esters, may be 
prepared in a somewhat similar manner to the n-butyl ester with good 
results. Use 500 g. (632 ml.) of methyl alcohol contained in a 1 litre 
three-necked or bolt-head flask. Add 500 g. of powdered pure p-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride with mechanical stirring. Add from a separatory 
funnel 420 g. of 25 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution drop by drop : 
maintain the temperature of the mixture at 23—27®. When all the alkali 
has been introduced, test the mixture with litmus ; if it is not alkaline, 
add more alkali until the mixture is neutral. Allow to stand for several 
hours : the lower layer is the ester and the upper one consists of alcohol. 
Separate the ester, wash it with water, then with 4 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution and finally with water. Dry over a little anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and distil under reduced press^e. Collect the 
methyl p-toluenesulphonate at 161°/10 mm. ; this solidifies on cooling 

and melts at 28°. The yield is 440 g. 

n-Dodecyl-p-toluenesulphonate [pyridine method). In a 500 ml. 
three-necked flask, equipped with a stirrer and thermometer, place 46* 5 g. 
of n-dodecyl alcohol (lauryl alcohol), m.p. 22-23°, and 79 g. (81 ml.) of 
dry pyridine. Surround the flask by a bath sufficiently cold to lower the 
temperature of the mixture to 10°. Add 52*5 g. of p-toluenesuiphonyl 
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chloride in portions during 20 minutes, or at such a rate that the tempera¬ 
ture does not rise above 20°. Stir the mixture for 3 hours at a temperature 
below 20°, then dilute with loO ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 
500 ml. of ice water. Collect the ester on a chilled Buchner funnel and 
suck as dry as possible. Transfer the solid to a 400 ml. beaker, add 
150 ml. of methyl alcohol, and warm the mixture on a steam bath until 
the ester melts. Cool in a freezing mixture whilst stirring vigorously ; the 
ester separates in a finely divided state. Collect it on a chilled funnel and 
allow to dry in the air, preferably below 20°. The yield of ester, m.p. 
24-25°, is 78 g. Recrystallise bj' dissolving in 100 ml. of light petroleum, 
b.p. 40-60°, drying the solution over anhydrous magnesium sulphate to 
remove traces of water, and cool to 0°. Collect the pure n-dodecyl- 
p-tohicncsulphonate, m.p. 29-30°, in a chilled funnel. 

The pyridine procedure may be applied to the preparation of other 
esters ; they are isolated by ether extraction. The yields are generally 
better than by the sodium hydroxide method. 

IV,211. SODIUM p-TOLUENESULPHINATE 

In a 3 litre wide-mouthed glass jar place 600 ml. of water : provide 
a stainless steel mechanical stirrer (compare Fig. //, 7, 6) and a wide tube 
for passing steam directly into the liquid. Pass dry steam into the water 
until the temperature reaches 70° ; shut off the steam, and add 80 g. of 
zinc powder (90-100 per cent. pure). Stir the mixture and add 100 g. of 
finely-powdered p-toluenesulphonyl chloride by means of a porcelain 
spoon during about 10 minutes ; the temperature rises to about 80°. 
Stir for a further 10 minutes and then pass steam into the mixture until 
the temperature is 90°. Shut off the steam, and add 60 ml. of \2N 
sodium hydroxide solution, followed by finely-powdered sodium carbonate 
in 10 g. portions until the mixture is strongly alkaline. Considerable 
frothing occurs. Filter at the pump ; the filtrate has a volume of about 
900 ml. Transfer the residue to a 1 litre battery jar (or glass jar), add 
150 ml. of water and stir vith the metal stirrer. Pass in steam until the 
mixture commences to froth excessively, shut off the steam and continue 
the stirring for 10 minutes. Filter with suction, and add the filtrate to 
the main solution in a large evaporating dish. Evaporate the solution 
to a volume of about 200 ml. or until a considerable crust forms on the 
edges ; cool in ice water. Filter at the pump and dry the crystals upon 
filter or drying paper until efflorescence just commences, then place in 
a tightly stoppered bottle. The yield of sodium ®-toluenesulphinate 
(p-CH3C6H,S02Na,2H20) is 70 g. 

To prepare the free sulphinic acid, dissolve some of the sodium salt 
in cold water and cautiously acidify with hydrochloric acid ; avoid an 
excess of mineral acid since it dissolves the sulphinic acid to a certa in 
extent. The resulting p-toluenesulphinic acid is difficult to dry without 
partial conversion into the sulphonic acid and thiolsulphonic ester 

(3RSO2H —► RSO3H -|- RSOgSR) ; fairly satisfactory results may be 
obtained by placing the sheets of filter paper in an office ledger press and 
exerting pressure. The m.p. is 85°. 
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IV,212. THIOPHENOL 

This preparation must be carried out in the fume cupboard since 
thiophenol has an extremely unpleasant and repulsive odour ; the sub¬ 
stance should not be allowed to come into contact with the hands or 
clothing since the odour clings for days. 

Place 720 g. of crushed ice and 240 g. (130 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed or bolt-head flask equipped with a 
mechanical stirrer. Immerse the flask in a freezing mixture of ice and 
salt and maintain the temperature at — 5® to 0° throughout the pre¬ 
paration. Start the stirrer and add 60 g. of benzenesulphonyl chloride 
(Section IV,206) in small portions over a period of half an hour. (Ben¬ 
zenesulphonyl chloride melts at 14° and hence it must be added slowly 
and with vigorous stirring in order that it may be as finely-divided as 
possible for maximum reactivity in the subsequent reduction.) Then add 
120 g. of zinc powder (90-100 per cent, pure) as rapidly as possible without 
the temperature rising above 0° (about 30 minutes). Stir the mixture 
for a further 1‘6 hours. Fit a two-holed stopper through which the 
mechanical stirrer (Fig. //, 7, 10) and a double surface reflux condenser 
are passed ; remove the ice - salt bath and allow the reaction mixture 
to warm up spontaneously, whilst continuing the stirring. Within 
5 minutes or so, a rather violent reaction with the evolution of much 
hydrogen sets in ; it may be necessary to cool the flask momentarily in a 
stream of water. When the energetic reaction has subsided, warm the 
mixture, with vigorous stirring, over a ring burner until the solution 
becomes clear (4-6 hours). Steam distil the thiophenol until organic 
material ceases to pass over. Separate the organic layer from the dis¬ 
tillate, dry it with anhydrous calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, 
and distil. Collect the thiophenol at 166-169° ; the yield is 34 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

Thio-p-cresol (p-tolyl mercaptan), p-CHgCgH^SH. This compound 
may be similarly prepared from p-toluenesulphonyl chloride (Sec¬ 
tion IV,207). The thio-p-cresol crystallises in the steam distillate and 
is collected and dried ; m.p. 43°. The b.p. under normal pressure 
is 194-196°. 



CHAPTER V 


SOME HETEROCYCLIC AND ALICYCLIC 

COMPOUNDS 

V,l. QUINOLINE 


Quinoline may be prepared by heating a mixture of aniline, anhydrous 
glycerol and concentrated sulphuric acid with an oxidising agent, such as 
nitrobenzene. The reaction with nitrobenzene alone may proceed with 
extreme violence, but by the addition of ferrous sulphate, which appears to 
function as an oxygen carrier, the reaction is extended over a longer period of 
time and is under complete control. 

The formation of quinoline probably takes place through the following 
stages :— 

(i) The glycerol and sulphuric acid react together to give acrolein : 

- 2H,0 

CH2OHCHOHCH2OH -^ CH 2 =CHCH 0 

(ii) Addition of aniline to acrolein to form p-phenylaminopropionic aldehyde (I). 

(iii) Ring closure of I, followed by dehydration, to produce 1 : 2-dihydroquin- 
oline (II). 

(iv) Oxidation of the dihydroquinoline by the nitrobenzene to quinoline (III); 
the nitrobenzene is reduced to aniline, which can react as before. 


CHO 


/\ \ 


CH 




\/\ 


+ 


NH 


CH 


CHO 

\^H 


(I) 




CH 


CHOH 



/CH 

/\/ ^CH 






(II) 



N 




I (III) 

CH 


The synthesis can be carried out with most aromatic amines and is usually 
termed the Skraup reaction. The nitrobenzene is frequently replaced by 
arsenic acid, as in the preparation of 8-nitroquinoUne from o-nitroaniline : 

CH2OH 

I AstOft 

+ CHOH -»■ 

I H.SO. 

CHjOH 

In a 2 litre round-bottomed flask, fitted with an efficient reflux con¬ 
denser, place, in the following order, 16 g. of powdered crystallised 
ferrous sulphate, 173 g. (137*5 ml.) of anhydrous glycerol (1), 43 g, 
(42 ml.) of aniline and 34 g, (28 ml.) of nitrobenzene. Mix thoroughly 
and add slowly, and with shaking, 80 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
With the reflux condenser in place, heat the mixture cautiously either 
with a free flame or over a wire gauze until the mixture just begins to 
boil, and then remove the flame at once. The heat evolved in the re¬ 
action will suffice to keep the mixture boiling for about 20 minutes. (If 
the reaction is too vigorous at the outset, the action of the reflux condenser 
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may be assisted by placing a wet towel or cloth upon the upper part of 
the flask.) When boihng ceases, replace the burner, and boil the mixture 
for 5 hours longer. Allow the mixture to cool, add 100 ml. of water and 
steam distil from the same flask (Fig. //, 40, 1) in order to remove the 
excess of nitrobenzene. Change the receiver and allow the contents of 
the flask to cool : add a solution of 150 g. of sodium hydroxide in 300 ml. 
of water cautiously and with shaking to the flask and again steam distil 
until no further oil passes over vith the water (collect 1500-2000 ml. of 
distillate). The distillate contains the quinoline and some aniline. 
Extract the oil with ether and distil off the ether. 

To remove the aniline present in the residual crude quinoline, advantage 
is taken of the fact that quinoUne chlorozincate [(C 9 H 7 N) 2 ZnCl 4 ]H 2 is 
almost insoluble in water and crystallises out, whilst, under the same 
experimental conditions, aniline chlorozincate [(C 6 H 7 N) 2 ZnCl 4 ]H, remains 
in solution (2). Dissolve the crude quinoline in 600 ml. of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1:4 by volume), warm the solution to 60°, and add a 
solution of 70 g. of zinc chloride in 120 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid. 
The quinoline chlorozincate soon commences to crystalhse. Cool the 
well-stirred mixture thoroughly in ice water, and, when crystallisation 
is complete, filter with suction, wash well with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and drain thoroughly. Transfer the solid to a beaker, add a little water, 
then 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the initial precipitate 
of zinc hydroxide completely redissolves. Extract the quinoline with two 
100 ml. portions of ether, and dry the combined extracts with about 5 g. 
of anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil off the ether from a 100 ml. 
distilling (better, Claisen) flask (Fig. //, 13, 4); replace the water condenser 
by an air condenser and distil the quinoline, using an air bath (Fig. 
II, 5, 3). Collect the fraction b.p. 235-238° (mainly 235°). The yield of 
quinoline (a very pale yellow Squid) is 52 g. To obtain a colourless 
product, the quinoline should be distilled under reduced pressure : b.p. 
118-120°/20 mm. 

Notes. 

(1) Anhydrous glycerol may be prepared by heating commercial glycerol in 
a porcelain evaporating dish carefully over a wire gauze (preferably in a fume cup¬ 
board), stirring it steady with a thermometer until the temperatme rises to 180°, 
allowing it to cool to about 100°, pouring it into a Pyrex beaker and transferring 
the beaker to a large desiccator containing concentrated sulphuric acid. It must 
be remembered that glycerol is a very hygroscopic substance. 

If the approximate water content of commercial glycerol is known, the above 
dehydration may be avoided by adding sufficient SO 3 in the form of oleum to the 
concentrated sulphuric acid employed in the Skraup reaction to combine with all 
the water present. 

(2) An alternative method of removing the aniline is to add 30 ml. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid carefully to the steam distillate, cool the solution to 0-5°, and add a 
concentrated solution of sodiiun nitrite imtil a drop of the reaction mixture colours 
potassium iodide • starch paper a deep blue instantly. As the diazotisation 
approaches completion, the reaction becomes slow ; it will therefore be necessary 
to test for excess of nitrous acid after an interval of 6 minutes, stirring all the 
while. About 12 g. of sodium nitrite are usually required. The diazotised solution 
is then heated on a boiling water bath for an hour (or until active evolution of nitro¬ 
gen ceases), treated with a solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of water, 
the mixture steam-distilled, and the quinoline isolated from the distillate by extrac¬ 
tion with ether as above. 
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Cognate Prepabations 

8-Nitroquinoline. Place a mixture of 69 g. of o-nitroa^^ 86 g of 
arsenic pentoxide and 184 g. of anhydrous glycerol in a 500 ml. three¬ 
necked Lsk, fitted with a glycerine-sealed stirrer, a thermometer and 
a reflux condenser. Set the stirrer in motion, heat to 100 (oil bath), 
and add 220 ff. (120 ml.) of concentrated sulphuric acid gradually through 
the condenser at such a rate that the temperature does not rise above 
120° (about 20 minutes). Insert a cotton wool (or calcium chloride) 
guard tube into the top of the condenser, graduaUy raise the temperate 
to 130-135° and maintain this temperature for 7-8 hours. Watch the 
reaction during the first hour of heating : should the reaction become 
very vigorous, lower the oil bath momentarily. Allow the contents of 
the flask to cool and pour into 1500 ml. of water contained in a 2-htre 
beaker. Add 15 g. of decolourising carbon, stir mechanically, heat at 
90° for 1 hour, and filter. Neutralise the cold filtrate slowly with dilute 
ammonium hydroxide solution (1 : 1), filter off the crude nitro compound 
at the pump, and wash with a little water. Recrystal^e from hot 
water or from methyl alcohol. The yield of 8-nitroquinoline, m.p. 92 , 


8-Hydroxyquinoline (“oxine”). The technique adopted in this 
preparation is based upon the fact that, in general, the reactants glycerol, 
amine, nitro compound and sulphuric acid can be mixed with temperature 
control, and then maintained at any convenient temperature below 120° 
without any appreciable chemical reaction taking place. A pre-mix of the 
amine, glycerol and sulphuric acid, maintained at a temperature which 
keeps it fluid (00-90°), is added in portions to a reaction vessel containing 
the nitro compound and warmed with stirring to 140-170° at which tem¬ 
perature the Skraup reaction takes place. 

Place 170 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a l-litre three-necked 
flask provided with a stirrer, and add 112 ■ 5 g. of o-aminophenol, followed 
by 287 g. of glycerol : maintain the temperature below 80° by cooling, if 
necessary. Keep the mixture in a fluid state by placing the flask on a 
steam bath. 

In a 3-litre three-necked flask, fitted with a thermometer, stirrer and 
reflux condenser, place 72-5 g. of o-nitrophenol and 10 g. of crystallised 
ferrous sulphate, and heat to 100-120°. Add the liquid amine - glycerol - 
sulphuric acid pre-mix in about 10 portions over 2 hours : allow the 
reaction to proceed at 135-150° before adding the subsequent portions. 
Reflux the mixture for a further 4 hours, during which time the tempera¬ 
ture drops to about 130°. Neutralise the cooled reaction mixture with 
sodium hydroxide (250 g. in 50 per cent, solution) with rapid stirring and 
addition of ice so that the temperature does not rise above 40°. The 
pH of the resulting solution is about 7, and the S-hydroxyquinoUne 
together with tarry by-products precipitate. Filter the precipitate at 
the pump, dry at 50-60°, and then distil under reduced pressure from a 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. A little water passes over 
first and this is followed by 8-hydroxyquinoline at 100-110°/5 mm. 
It crystallises on cooling to a white solid, m.p. 74-75°. The yield of 
“ oxine ” is 140 g. 
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V,2. OUINALDINE 

Quinoline derivatives may be synthesised by heating an aromatic amine 
with an aldehyde or a mixture of aldehydes in the presence of concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid : this synthesis is known as the Doebner - Miller 
reaction. Thus aniline and paraldehyde afford 2*methylquinoline or 
quinaldine. 

The reaction probably proceeds as follows. Crotonaldehyde is first formed by 
condensation of the depolymerised acetaldehyde in the presence of acid : 

CH3CHO + CH3CHO —> [CHaCHlOHlCH^CHO]—> CH3CH-CHCHO + H^O 

The aniline then reacts with the a[3-unsaturated aldehyde by 1 : 4-addition; 
the addition product, under the influence of strong acid, cyclises to form 
1 : 2-dihydroquinaldine.* The latter is dehydrogenated by the condensation 
products of aniline with acetaldehyde and with crotonaldehyde simultaneously 
produced ethylideneaniline and crotonylideneaniline) : these anils act as 
hydrogen acceptors and are thereby converted into ethylaniline and n-butyl- 
aniline respectively. 


CHO 

\:h 
+ II 

V^NH 


CHCH 


uci 




CHOH 

^CH 


\/\nh/ 


CHCH 





~2H 


XHCH3 


1 : 2-Dihydroqumaldme 


VCH 




CCH 


N 

Quinaldine 


C0H5NH2 H- CH3CHO CeHgN^CHCHa 

-H,0 4H 

CeHfiNH^ -f- 0CHCH=CHCH3 -- CeH6N=CHCH=CHCH3 -^ 

C6H5NHCH2CH2CH2CH3 

The quinaldine is separated from, any unreacted aniline and from the alkyl- 
anilines by treatment with acetic anhydride, basified with sodium carbonate 
and steam distilled. Only the primary and secondary amines are acetylated ; 
the acetylated amines are now much less volatile so that separation from the 
steam-volatile quinaldine (a tertiary amine) is facile. 

In a 1-litre round-bottomed flask, fitted with a condenser and trap 
(compare Fig. 11,13, 8), place 62 g. (61 ml.) of aniline. Cool the flask in an 
ice bath, add 120 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly, followed 
by 90 g. of paraldehyde : swl the contents of the flask to ensure thorough 
mixing. Remove the flask from the ice bath and shake it frequently at 

♦ The anil of the addition product may be the intermediate just prior to cyclisatiou 
which then takes place with the elimination of anilme. 
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room temperature during 1-2 hours. Heat cautiously to the boiling point; 
keep an ice-water bath at hand in case the reaction mixture should become 
unduly vigorous and require moderating. Reflux the mixture for 3 hours 
and allow to cool. Render alkaline with about 100 ml. of 12iV socUum 
hydroxide solution and steam distil the mixture : collect about 2 • 4 litres 
of distillate. Separate the upper oily layer and extract the t^ssolved bases 
with a little chloroform (or with ether or benzene) and combine the extract 
with the crude oil. Dry the combined oil and extract with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, remove the solvent, and heat the residue under 
reflux for 20 minutes with 20 ml. of acetic anhydride. After cooling, 
render alkaline with sodium carbonate solution and steam distil ; collect 
about 2-4 litres of distillate. Extract the latter with two 50 ml. portions 
of benzene. Distil off the benzene from the combined benzene extracts 
(Fig.//, /d, 4) and distil the residue with the aid of an air bath (Fig.//, 5, 3). 
Collect the pure quinaldine at 245-248° : the yield is 40 g. Alternatively, 
distil the quinaldine under reduced pressure; b.p. 116-118°/12 mm. 
Keep the colourless liquid in a weU-stoppered bottle since it darkens on 
exposure to air. 


V,3. FURFURYL ALCOHOL AND FUROIC ACID 

Furfural undergoes the Cannizzaro reaction (compare Benzaldehyde, 
Section IV,123) when treated with sodium hydroxide solution : 

HC-CH HC-CH HC-CH 

2 II II li II II II 

HC C—CHO + NaOH —► HC C—CHaOH -f HC C—COONa 

V V V 

Furfural Furfuryl alcohol Sodium furcate 

or 2-Furyl carbinol 

HC-CH 

II II 

HC C—COOH -{- NaHSOi 

\/ 

O 

Furoic acid 

or 2>Furan>carbozylic acid 

Place 200 g. (172-5 ml.) of redistilled furfural ( 1 ) in a 1 litre beaker, 
provided with a mechanical stirrer and surrounded by an ice bath. 
Start the stirrer and, when the temperature has fallen to 5-8°, add a 
solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide in 100 ml. of water from a separatory 
funnel at such a rate that the temperature of the reaction mixture does 
not rise above 20° (20-25 minutes); continue the stirring for a further 
1 hour. Much sodium furoate separates during the reaction. Allow to 
cool to room temperature, and add just enough water to dissolve the 
precipitate (about 65 ml.). Extract the solution at least five times with 
60 ml. portions of ether in order to remove the furfuryl alcohol: the 
best results are obtained by the use of the continuous extraction apparatus 
(charged with 350 ml. of ether) depicted in Fig. //, 44, 2. Keep the 
aqueous layer. Dry the ethereal extract with a little anhydrous 


HC-CH 


HC C—COONa -f H 2 SO 4 


0 
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magnesium sulphate, and distil the solution until the temperature of the 
liquid reaches 95°. Distil the residue under reduced pressure (Fig. II, 20,1 ) 
and collect the furfuryl alcohol (a very pale yellow liquid) at 75-777 
16 mm. ; the yield is 65 g. Because of the tendency to undergo poly¬ 
merisation, add about 1 per cent, of its weight of urea as stabiliser if the 
furfuryl alcohol is to be stored. 

Treat the aqueous solution, containing the sodium furoate, with 40 per 
cent, sulphuric acid until it is acid to Congo red paper, and cool. Filter 
off the furoic acid, contaminated with a little sodium hydrogen sulphate, 
at the pump. Dissolve it in 240 ml. of boiling water, add 12 g. of de¬ 
colourising carbon, boil the solution for about 45 minutes, filter hot, and 
cool the filtrate with stirring to 16-20° ; below 16°, sodium hydrogen 
sulphate also separates. Filter off the furoic acid with suction, and dry. 
The yield is 65 g., m.p. 123-124°. It may be further purified either by 
recrystallisation from carbon tetrachloride to which a little decolourising 
carbon is added or by distillation under reduced pressure, b.p. 142-144°/ 
20 mm. ; the resulting pure acid softens at 125° and is completely melted 
at 132°. 


Note. 

(1) Furfural is best purified by distillation under reduced pressure : b.p. 54-55®/ 
17 mm. 


V,4. 2-FURFURALACETONE 

Furfural condenses with acetone in the presence of sodium hydroxide solu* 
tion to yield 2-furfuralacetone (compare Benzalacetone, Section 1V,128): 


HC-CH 

V 

Furfural 


CHO + CH3COCH 



HC-CH 

II II 

HC C—CH=CHC 0 CH 3 -f HjO 

V 

2*Furfuralacetone 


In a 1 litre bolt-head flask, equipped with a mechanical stirrer, mix 
75 g. (65 ml.) of redistilled furfural (see Note 1 to Section V,3) and 600 ml. 
of water. Add 100 g. (126 ml.) of A.R. acetone. Stir the mixture, cool 
to 10°, and add a solution of 5 g. of sodium hydroxide in 10 ml. of water ; 
some heat is generated. Continue the stirring, without cooling, for 
4 hours. Then add 10 per cent, sulphuric acid (about 70 ml.) until the 
mixture is acid to litmus, whereupon the milkiness disappears and the 
liquid separates out into layers. Separate the lower organic layer, dry 
it with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil under reduced 
pressure from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. //, 24, 2—5). 
Collect the furfuralacetone at 114-118°/10 mm. ; it soUdifies on cooling 
(m.p. 38-39°) and weighs 65 g. The residue of high boding point material 
in the flask contains much difurfuralacetone (compare DibeuTMlacetone, 
Section IV,128). 

27 
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FURYLACRYLIC ACID 


Furfural condenses with acetic anhydride and potassium apetate ^ 
furylacrylic acid (compare Perkin reaction, Ciniuxmic Acid, Section IV,1^4) . 

HMH HO-CH 


HC C—CHO + CH 3 COOK + 


HC 


(CH3C0)20 



C—CH=CHCOOK + 

2 CH 3 COOH 


O 


O 


HC—CH 

HC C—CH=CHCOOK + HCl 

\/ 

0 


HC—CH 

HC C—CH=CHCOOH + KCl 

V 

Furylacrylic acid 


The acid may also be prepared by the condensatiori of furfural with malonic 
acid in the presence of pyridine ; furylmalonic acid is intermediately formed, 
which is decomposed upon heating in the presence of the base : 


HC-CH 

HC C—CHO + H2C(C00H)2 

\// 

O 


HC-CH 

C,H,N. It li 

-^ HC C—CH=CHC00H + CO 2 -f H 2 O 

be«t 



Method 1. Place 48 g. (41-5 ml.) of freshly distiUed furfural (see 
Note 1 to Section V,3), 77 g. (71 ml.) of pure acetic anhydride and 49 g. of 
dry, powdered, freshly fused potassium acetate in a 500 ml. two- or 
three-necked flask, provided with a mechanical stirrer and a long air 
condenser. Heat the flask, with stirring, in an oil bath at 150° (bath 
temperature) for 4 hours : when the temperature approaches 145-150°, 
a vigorous exothermic reaction sets in and must be controlled by the 
application of cold wet towels (or cloths) to the flask in order to avoid too 
vigorous boiling. Allow to cool slightly, transfer the reaction mixture to 
a 1 litre round-bottomed flask and add 600 ml. of water ; use part of this 
to rinse out the reaction flask. Boil the mixture with 6 g. of decolourising 
charcoal for 10 minutes, and filter hot through a pre-heated Buchner 
funnel into a pre-heated filter flask. Transfer the hot filtrate to a beaker, 
add dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) until it is acid to Congo red paper, and 
cool to about 10° with stirring. Allow to stand for at least one hour, 
filter at the pump, and wash with a little ice water. The yield of crude 
furylacrylic acid (a light tan solid), m.p. 138—139°, is 41 g. A perfectly 
pure acid (white solid), m.p. 140°, is obtained by recrystallisation from 
benzene or light petroleum, b.p. 80-100°, with the addition of a little 
decolourising carbon ; the loss is about 20 per cent. 

Method 2. Place 48 g. (41*5 ml.) of freshly-distilled furfural, 62 g. of 
dry malonic acid (1), and 24 ml. of dry pyridine (2) in a 500 ml. roimd- 
bottomed flask, fitted with a reflux condenser. Heat the flask on a 
boiling water bath for 2 hours, cool the reaction mixture and dilute 
with 50 ml. of water. Dissolve the acid by the addition of concentrated 
ammonia solution, filter the solution and wash the filter paper with a 
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little water. Add dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1), with stirring, to the 
combined filtrate and washings until acid to Congo red paper, and cool 
in an ice bath for at least one hour. Filter the furylacrylic acid and wash 
it with a little ice water ; it weighs 63 g. after drying and melts at 139- 
140®. A purer acid may be obtained by recrystallisation as in Method 1. 
Notes. 

(1) Commercial malonic acid is dried at 90-100® for 2 hours. 

(2) The pyridine is dried by allowing it to stand, with frequent shalung, over 
potassium hydroxide pellets and then filtering. 



FUROIN 


Furfural undergoes condensation to furoin under the catalytic influence 
of cyanide ions in aqueous alcohol solution (compare Benzoin, Section 
IV,125) : 


2 


HC-CH 

Bh h—cno 

\y 

o 


CN- 




HC-CH HC-CH 



II 

C—CH 



[ II 

O OH O 



In a I litre three-necked flask, equipped with a mechanical stirrer, a 
reflux condenser and a separatory funnel, place 400 ml. of water, 200 g. 
(172*5 ml.) of freshly distilled furfural (see Section V,3, Note 1) and 
160 ml. of rectified spirit. Heat the reaction mixture to boiling, remove 
the flame and, when the liquid has just ceased to boil, add with stirring a 
solution of 10 g. of potassium cyanide in 30 ml. of water from the separa¬ 
tory funnel as rapi^y as the vigour of the reaction permits. When the 
ebullition subsides (exothermic reaction), heat to boiling for a further 
5 minutes. Acidify the reaction mixture with glacial acetic acid (use 
litmus paper) and allow to cool overnight, preferably in an ice chest or a 
refrigerator. Filter off the dark crystals at the pump, wash with cold 
water, and then with cold methyl alcohol to remove as much of the tar 
(colouring matter) as possible. Recrystallise from methyl alcohol with 
the addition of about 10 g. of decolourising carbon. The yield of furoin, 
m.p. 135-136®, is 75 g. If the m.p. is slightly low, another recrystallisa¬ 
tion from toluene - ethyl alcohol will give satisfactory results. 


V.7. KURIL 

Furoin is conveniently oxidised by a copper sulphate - pyridine mixture to 
furil. 

HC-CH HC-CH HC-CH HC-CH 

hJ A-ch—o-c Ah hA A—c-c-A Ah 

Y Ah A V V A A Y 

Furoin Furil 

Mount a 1 litre bolt-head flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer, on a 
water bath. Place 168 g. of powdered copper sulphate pentahydrate, 
210 g. (214 ml.) of p 3 a’idhie and 90 ml. of water in the flask, start the 
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stirrer and heat the mixture on the water bath until it is homogeneous. 
Add 67 5 g. of powdered furoin (Section V,6). Stir and heat the mixtme 
for 2 hours : the colour changes from a deep blue to a deep green with a 
brownish tinge after a short time. Pour the reaction 
of water (1), filter the solid with suction, and wash it 

washings are colourless. Wash the black residue with 500 ml. of cold 
methyl alcohol, and recrystallise from methyl alcohol to which 25 g. ^ 
decolorising carbon has been added (2). The yield of funl (yeUow 
needles), m.p. 165-166°, is 36 g. 

{1) If preferred, the reaction mixture may be cooled, and the crude furil filtered 
through a sintered glass funnel. The filtrate (containing the 
pyrid^e mixture) is re-oxidised by passing oxygon through it 

Ml excellent alternative method of preparation is provided by suitable adaptation 

of Section IV,126, Method 2. 

(2) Benzene is an alternative solvent. 


V,8. 2-METHYLTHIOPHENE 

Dry distiUation of sodium laevuUnate (I) with phosphorus sulphide gives 
2 -inethylthiophene (II) as the main product: 


CHo—CO—CH; 


CH,—COONa 


(I) 


P.Sr 


CH=C—CH 3 
CH=CH 


(II) 


Mix intimately in a mortar 100 g. of sodium laevulinate, 250 g. of phos¬ 
phorus sulphide (1) and 50 g. of clean dry sand. Place the mixture m a 
flask fitted with a condenser for distillation and a receiver (2). Heat the 
flask with a free flame until the reaction commences, and then remove the 
flame. When the reaction subsides, continue the heating until distillation 
ceases. Wash the distillate with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
to remove acidic by-products and steam distil. Separate the crude 
2 -metIiylthiophene from the steam distillate, dry over anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and distU from a little sodium. Collect the pure compound at 
113° ; the yield is 30 g. 


Notes. 

(1) Commercial “phosphorus trisulphide’’ is largely P 4 S 7 . Phosphorus hepta- 
aulphide is available inter alia from the Oldbury Electrochemical Comply. 

(2) A slightly improved yield is obtained by conducting the dry distillation in a 

stream of carbon dioxide. 


V,9, 2 : 5-DIMETHYLTHIOPHENE 


2 : 5 -Dimethylthiophene (II) is readily prepared by interaction of phosphorus 
sulphide and acetonylacetone (I) : 

CH,—CO—CH, CH=C—CH 3 


(I) 


p*s. 


CH,—CO—CH 


CH=C—CHg 


( 11 ) 


To 125 g. of finely powdered phosphorus sulphide (1) contained in a 
500 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser, add 60 g. 
(62 ml.) of redistilled acetonylacetone (2). Heat cautiously at first until 
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a spontaneous reaction sets ui : when the reaction is over, heat under 
reflux for 15 minutes. AiTange tlie condenser for distillation and distil 
until crystals commence to form in the condenser. Wash the distillate 
successively with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and water, dry 
over anliyi'ous calcium sulphate, and distil. Collect the 2 : 5-dimethyl- 
thiophene at 135-136°. The 3 rield is 42 g. 

Notes. 

(1) See Note. 1 in Section V,8. 

(2) Acetonylacetone is available commercially as a by-product of the manixfacture 
of acetic acid from acetylene. It may be prepared by condensation of chloroacetone 
with ethyl sodioacetoacetate ; the resulting ethyl acetonylacetoacetate when heated 
with water under pressure at 160* undergoes ketonic scission to give acetonylacetone. 


v,10. 2-ACETYLTHIOPHENE 

2-Acetylthiophene is prepared by the acetylation of thiophene with acetic 
anhydride in the presence of orthophosphoric acid : 



(CH3C0)20 


H,PO. 


I I + CH 3 COOH 


Place 84 g. (79 ml.) of thiophene and 58 g. (54 ml.) of acetic anhydride 
in a 500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted with a thermometer, mechanical 
stirrer and reflux condenser. Heat the stirred solution to 70-75°, remove 
the source of heat, and add 5 g. (6 ml.) of 85—89 per cent, orthophosphoric 
acid. An exothermic reaction occurs after 2—3 minutes and the tempera¬ 
ture may rise to 90° ; immerse the flask in a bath of cold water to control 
the reaction. When the boiling subsides {ca. 5 minutes), reflux the mix¬ 
ture for 2 hours. Add 125 ml. of water, stir for 5 minutes, transfer the 
cold reaction mixture to a separatory funnel, remove the water layer, wash 
with two 50 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, and dry 
over anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil the orange-red liquid through 
a short fractionating column (or from a Claisen flask with fractionating 
side arm, Figs. 11,24, 3-5) at atmospheric pressure and thus recover 38 g. 
of unchanged t hi ophene at 83—84°. Distil the residue under reduced 
pressure and collect the 2 -acetylthiophene at 89—90°/10 mm. ; this solidi¬ 
fies on cooling in ice, m.p. 10 ° The yield is 50 g. 


V,U. PYRROLE 

Pyrrole is obtained by distilling the ammonium salt of mucic acid, preferably 
in the presence of glycerol which leads to an improved 3 neld. 


CHOHCHOHCOONH 4 

CHOHCHOHCOONH 4 


CH=CH\ 

I >NH -f 2 CO 2 -1- NH 3 -h 4 H 2 O 

CH=CH/ 


Pyrolysis of the methylamine salt (produced by neutraUsing mucic acid with 
aqueous methylamine) in the presence of glycerol yields AT-methylpyrrole : 


CHOHCHOHCOONH 3 CH 3 

CHOHCHOHCOONH 3 CH 3 


CH=-CHv _ ^ 

I >NCH 3 -f 2CO2 -f- CH 3 NH 3 + 4 HaO 

CH=CH^ 
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Place 210 g. of mucic acid (Section 111,138) and 300 mJ of concentrated 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0 - 88 ) in a large evaporating dish and rapidly 
stir the mixture to a smooth paste {FUME CUPBOARD!). Evaporate 
the paste to dryness on a water bath, powder the resulting ammonium 
mucate and mix it with 120 ml. of glycerol in a 2 -litre round-bottomed 
Pyrex flask. Allow to stand overnight. Arrange for distiUation with a 
filter or distilling flask as receiver; connect the latter to a gas trap 
(Fig. II, 5 , 1 , c). Distil the mixture carefully with a free flame. Apply 
the heat initially to one side of the flask so that only a portion of the mass 
is heated to the reaction temperature : considerable frothing ensues and 
this must be controlled by removing the flame from below the flask and 
heating the upper portion of the vessel above the surface of the boiling 
mixture. Extend the heating as rapidly as possible throughout the mass 
with due regard to the control of the foaming. Continue the distillation 
until a sample of the distillate no longer gives oily drops when treated 
with solid potassium hydroxide ; the total volume of distillate is 300- 
350 ml. Redistil the distillate until no further oil separates in the liquid 
which passes over. Separate the oil, dry it rapidly with potassium 
hydroxide pellets, and distil. Collect the pyrrole (a colourless liquid) 
at 127-131° : the yield is 26 g. The pyrrole should be stored in a sealed 
vessel; it darkens upon exposme to light. 


Cognate Preparation 

IV-Methylpyrrole. Prepare the methylamine salt of mucic acid by 
adding slowly and with vigoroiis stirring 260 ml. of ION aqueous methyl- 
amine to 210 g. of mucic acid ; if difficulty is experienced in stirring the 
mixture, add up to 100 ml. of water. Complete the preparation following 
the experimental conditions given above for Pyrrole. The yield of 
A-methylpyrrole, b.p. 110-113°, is 32 g. The compound is very hygroscopic 
and darkens on standing ; keep it in a tightly-stoppered, brown bottle. 


V,12 2 : 5-DIMETHYLPYRROLE 

2 : 6-Dimethylpyrrole (II) is obtained by heating acetonylacetone (I) with 
ammonium carbonate at 100° : 


CHa—CO—CH3 

(I) 

CHj—CO—CH3 


NH, 
- ■ 


CH=C—CH3 

\nH (D) 
CH=C^H3 


In a 250 ml. conical flask, fitted with an air condenser of wide bore, 
place 50 g. (51*5 ml.) of acetonylacetone (see Section V,9, Note 2) and 
100 g. of ammonium carbonate (lump form). Heat the mixture in an oil 
bath at 100° until effervescence stops (60-90 minutes) ; some ammonium 
carbonate (or carbamate) sublimes into the condenser and this must be 
pushed back into the reaction mixture by means of a stout glass rod. 
Replace the air condenser by a Liebig’s condenser with wide bore inner 
tube and reflux the mixture gently (bath temperature, 115°) for a further 
30 minutes ; dissolve the solid which has sublimed into the condenser in 
about 5 ml. of hot water and return the solution to the reaction mixture. 
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Cool : separate the upper yellow la 5 ’er of crude dimethylpjTrole ; extract 
the lower layer with 10 ml. of chloroform and combine it with the crude 
dimethylpyiTole. Carry out the foregoing operations with minimum 
exposure to air. Dry over anhydrous magnesium sulphate in a tightly 
stoppered flask filled with nitrogen. Transfer to a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. JI,24, 2-5) ; displace the air from the appa¬ 
ratus by nitrogen and distil under reduced pressure, preferably in a 
stream of nitrogen. Collect the 2 : 5-dimethylpyrrole at 78-80°/25 mm. 
The yield is 36 g. Store the product in an inert atmosphere in a sealed, 
dark glass container. 


V,13. 2 : 4-DIMETHYL-3 : 5-DIGARBETHOXYPYRROLE 


The preparation of 2 : 4-dimethyl-3 : o-dicarbethoxj^i^Trole (II) is an example 
of the Knorr synthesis of pyrrole derivatives, involving the reaction of an 
a-aminoketone (or a derivative thereof) with a reactive methylene ketone (or a 
derivative thereof). The stages in the present s^mthesis from ethjd acetoacetate 
(I) may be represented as follows : 


CH,—CO 


(I) 


HNO, 


CH3— CO 


Zn and 


CH,—CO 


EtOOC—CHj 
CH3—CO 


EtOOC—C=NOH <^“*cooH EtOOC— CH—NH2 


+ 


EtOOC— CH 

\ 


HgC—COOEt 


OC—CH 


C—COOEt 


NH 


CH3—C- 

II 

EtOOC—CH, 


(IT) 


In a 1500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted with a dropping funnel and a 
liquid-sealed mechanical stirrer, place 195 g. (190 ml.) of ethyl aceto¬ 
acetate (Section 111,151) and 450 ml. of glacial acetic acid. Cool the solu¬ 
tion in an ice-salt mixture to 5° ; add a cold solution of 52 g. of A.R. 
sodium nitrite in 75 ml. ofwater dropwise and with vigorous stirring at such 
a rate that the temperature remains between 5® and 7® (about 30 minutes) 
stir for a further 30 minutes, and keep at room temperature for 4 hours. 
Replace the dropping funnel by a wide-bore condenser : close the third 
neck with a stopper. Stir the solution vigorously and add 100 g. of zinc 
powder (of purity dC 80 per cent. ; the weight given is for 100 per cent, 
material) in portions of about 10 g. ; introduce the first 3 or 4 portions 
quickly so that the liquid is kept boiling. Keep a bath of ice water and 
also wet towels at hand to control the reaction should it become violent 
or foam badly, ^Vhen all the zinc has been added (about 45 minutes), 
reflux the mixture for 1 hour ; if stirring becomes difficult, add some acetic 
acid. While still hot, decant the contents of the flask into 5 litres ofwater 
vigorously stirred in a crock. Wash the zinc residue with two 25 ml. 
portions of hot glacial acetic acid and decant these into the water also. 
Keep overnight, collect the crude product by suction filtration, wash 
\vith two 250 ml. portions of water, and dry in the air to constant weight. 
The yield of crude product is 114 g,, m.p. 127-130°. Recrystallisation 
from hot 95 per cent, ethanol gives pure 2 : 4“dimethyl-3 : 5-dicarb- 
ethoxypyxrole as pale yellow crystals, m.p. 136—137° ; the recovery is 
about 80 per cent. 
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V44. SUCCINIMIDE 

The thermal decomposition of ammonium succinate gives a good 3 neld of 
succinimide : 

PH COONH. „ CH,—CO\ 

, [ ;NH + NH3 + 2H20 

CHjCOONHj CHj—CO/ 

In a 250 ml. distilling flask, fitted with an air condenser 40 cm. long 
and 10 mm. in diameter, place 59 g. of succinic acid, and add slowly, 
cooling and shaking, 70 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution, sp. gr. 0 - 88. 
Most of the acid dissolves forming a clear solution ; insert a thermometer 
into the mouth of the flask. Attach a 150 ml. distilling flask to the lower 
end of the air condenser and support it in a large funnel so that it may 
be water-cooled ; attach the side arm of the distilling flask receiver to a 
device for the absorption of ammonia (e.gr.. Fig. 77, 8, 1, c). Heat the 
mixture gently with a free flame ; the temperature soon rises to 100'" and 
remains at this point until about 50 ml. of water has passed over. Then 
heat more strongly : the ammonium succinate commences to decompose 
with evolution of ammonia and the temperature falls to about 97® during 
the distillation of the next 7 ml. When the temperature rises to 102°, 
change the receiver and collect an intermediate fraction from 102° to 
275°. Change the receiver again and collect the succinimide at 275-290° 
(largely 285-289°) ; stop the distillation when the tarry residue begins 
to decompose with the evolution of yellow fumes. The crude succinimide 
solidifies completely and weighs 42 g. Recrystallise from rectified spirit 
(1 ml. per gram of sohd), cool the solution to 0° for some hours, filter the 
crystals at the pump, and wash them with 6 ml. of ice-cold alcohol. The 
yield of pure succinimide, m.p. 124-125°, is 39 g. 


V,15. 2-AMINOTHIAZOLE 

2 -Aminotluazole (III) is prepared by the condensation of chloroacetalde- 
hycle (II) witli tliiourea (I). The reaction may be represented as follows : 

NH, 

(I) 1 

HaN—C 


% 


NH 0=CH 


HgN—C\ /CH 



NH 

0==CH 


11 + 

1 (11) 

H^N- 

-c. 

^SH 

CH^ 

CK 

NH HO—CH 1 

-H,0 N— 

11 

11 ; 

-► 11 

H^N—Cx 

^CH 1 

1 HgN—C^ 

1 


-HCl 


CH 


(III) 


CH 


S 


Chloroacetaldehyde is unstable and lachrymatory : it is therefore usually 
generated in situ by the action of water upon ap-dichloroethyl ethyl ether : 


CH^-CH-O-C^Hg _Hci 

I 1 -f HoO -^ 

Cl Cl 


CH.—CH—0—C^Hg 

I I 

Cl OH 


CHj,—CHr=0 

I 

Cl 


+ CoHgOH 
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«p-Dichloroethyl ethyl etlier is obtained commercially by the chlorination of 
diethyl ether. 

Monochloroacetone and thiourea ^deld 2-amino-5-methylthiazole. 

Place a solution of 76 g. of thiourea in 200 ml. of warm water in a 
500 ml. three-necked flask equipped with a dropping funnel, sealed mechan¬ 
ical stirrer and reflux condenser. Add 143 g. {122 ml.) of ap-dichloroethyl 
ethyl ether and heat the mixture under gentle reflux with stirring for 
2 hours. As the reaction proceeds, the two layers gradually merge. To 
the cold solution add sufficient soUd sodium hydroxide to liberate the 
2 -aminothiazole from its salt. Add ether to dissolve the product, dry 
the ethereal extract with anhydious magnesium sulphate, and evaporate 
the ether. Recrystallise the crude 2 -aminothiazole from ethanol ; the 
resulting yellow crystalline solid has m.p. 90°. The yield is 80 g. 

Cognate Preparation 

2-Amino-5-methylthiazole. Suspend 76 g. of thiourea in 200 ml. of 
water in a 500 ml. three-necked flask equipped as in the preceding pre¬ 
paration. Stir and add 92-5 g. (80 ml.) of monochloroacetone (1) over a 
period of 30 minutes. The thiourea dissolves as the reaction proceeds 
and the temperature rises. Reflux the yellow solution for 2 hours. To 
the cold solution immersed in an ice bath add, with stirring, 200 g. of solid 
sodium hydroxide. Transfer to a separatory funnel, add a little ice water, 
separate the upper oil layer and extract the aqueous layer with three 
100 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined oil and ether extracts with 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the ether by distillation from a 
steam bath, and distil the residual oil under diminished pressure. Collect 
the 2-amino-5-methylthiazole at 130-133°/18 mm.; it solidifies on cooling 
in ice to a solid, m.p. 44-45°. The yield is 84 g. 

Note. 

(1) Redistilled co mm ercial chloroacetone, b.p. 118—120®, is used. The compound 
is lachrymatory. It is prepared inter alia by the chlorination of acetone in the cold. 


V.16. 2 :4-DIMETHYLTHIAZOLE 

2 : 4 -Dimethylthiazole (HI) may be prepared from thioacetamide (U ®nd 
monochloroacetone (II). The thioacetamide is conveniently formed in the 
reaction mixture from acetamide and phosphorus pentasulphide. 

CH 3 CONH 2 + P 2 S 5 -CH 3 CSNH 2 (I) 


(I) 


NH3 

CH3-k ^ 

NH 0=0-CH3 


NH 0=C—CH 3 

II + I (II) 

CH 3 — Cv /CHa 

\SH 


-HCl 


Cl 


NH HO—C—CH 


CH,—C\ /CH. 




CH.—C 


CH 


-H.O 


N- 


CH 


Cv .CH 


•C—CH 3 

II 


(HI) 


27 * 
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Equip a l-litre round-bottomed flask with a reflux condenser and a 
dropping funnel (compare Figs. 7/, 13. 9 and 777, 77. 1). Prepare a mixture 
of 150 g. of finely powdered acetamide and 100 g. of powdered phosphorus 
pentasulphide quickly, transfer it rapidly into the flask and immediately 
add 100 ml. of dry benzene. Set up the apparatus in ^ * 

Prepare a mixture of chloroacetone (b.p. 118-120 : CAUTlOh the 
compound is lachrymatory) and 75 ml. of dry benzene ; place it m th^e 
dropping funnel and insert a calcium chloride drying tube m the mouth. 
Add about 10 ml. of the chloroacetone-benzene mixture to the contents ot 
the flask and warm gently on a water bath : remove the water bath im¬ 
mediately the exothermic reaction commences. Introduce the remainder 
of the chloroacetone in ca. 10 ml. portions at such intervals that the 
reaction is under control. When all the chloroacetone has been added, 
reflux the mixture on a water bath for 30 minutes. Then add 400 ml. of 
water to the reaction mixture with shaking ; after 20 minutes, transfer the 
contents of the flask to a separatory funnel, run off the lower layer into a 
beaker and discard the reddish upper layer containing the benzene. Make 
the lower layer alkaline by the addition of 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution : test the highly coloured aqueous solution (and not the dark 
dimethylthiazole floating on top of the liquid) with phenolphthalein paper. 
Separate the black upper layer of crude dimethylthiazole with 50 ml. of 
ether, and extract the aqueous layer with five 60 ml. portions of ether. 
Dry the combined ethereal extracts over anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
and filter through glass wool. Remove the ether by distillation from a 
steam bath using a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (compare Fig. 
//, 13. 4 ; insert a calcium chloride drying tube into the dropping funnel 
since the thiazole is hygroscopic) and fractionate the residue. Collect 
the fraction boding at 140-150° and redistil it. The yield of 2 : 4-di- 
methyltliiazole, b.p. 143-145°, is 115 g. 


V ,17 3 : 5 -DIMETHYLPYRAZOLE 

3 : 5-Dimethylpyrazole (III) may be prepared from acetylacetone (I) and 
lij'dnizine (II) (produced from hydrazine sulphate and aqueous alkali). The 
reaction may be represented as : 

(I) CH3-CO-CH, h,n-nh, CH3-(>-CH3 

COCH3 (II) N COCH3 


CH. 


NH3 

CH 


N 


C~CH 


N 


Xivr/ 


C—CH 


(HI) 


NHg OH 


H 


Dissolve 65 g. of hydrazine sulphate in 400 ml. of 2 • bN sodium hydroxide 
solution contained in a l-litre three-necked flask, equipped with a thermo¬ 
meter, mechanical stirrer and dropping funnel. Immerse the flask in an 
ice bath and when the temperature reaches 15° (some sodium sulphate 
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may separate at this point), add 50 g. (51*5 ml.) of acetylacetone {Sec¬ 
tion VI4) dropwise, with stirring, whilst maintaining the temperature at 
15°. When the addition is complete (after about 30 minutes), stir for 
1 hour at 15° ; the dimethylp 3 ^azole separates during this period. Add 
200 ml. of water, stir to dissolve inorganic salts, transfer the contents 
of the flask to a separatory funnel and shake witli 100 ml. of ether. 
Separate the layers and extract the aqueous layer with four 40 ml. portions 
of ether. Wash the combined ethereal extracts with saturated sodium 
chloride solution, dry over anhydrous potassium carbonate, remove the 
ether by distillation from a steam bath, and dry the residual pale yellow, 
cr 5 'stal]ine 3 : 5-dimethylpyrazole under reduced pressure (ca..20 mm.). 
The yield of solid, m.p. 107-108°, is 38 g. RecrystalUse from about 250 ml. 
of light petroleum, b.p. 80-100°, and dry in a vacuum desiccator con¬ 
taining paraffin wax shavings : the yield of 3 : o-dimethylpyrazole, of 
unchanged m.p., is 36 g. 


V.18. 5 : 5-DIMETHYLHYDANTOIN 

Hydantoins with one or two substituents in the 5-po3ition may be obtained 
by heating cyanohydrins with ammonium carbonate or with urea. Thus : 


CH 




OH 


“h (NH 4 ) 2 C 03 


(CH3)2C—NH 


^CO -h NH, + 2 H 2 O 


CH3/^\cN ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 . 

Acetone cyanohydrin 5 • 6-Diniethylhydantoin 

The above reaction is an example of Bucherer’s hydantoin synthesis. The 
following mechanism has been proposed: 


Me^C^^ 


OH 


CN 


NH, 


MejCC 


NH 

4 

•CN 


CO, 


MejC^ 


NHCOOH 

'CN 




MiV 42-5 g. of acetone cyanohydrin (Section 111,75) and 75 g. of 
freshly powdered ammonium carbonate in a small beaker, warm the mix¬ 
ture on a water bath {FUME CUPBOABD) and stir with a thermometer. 
Gentle action commences at 60° and continues during about 3 hours at 
70-80°. To complete the reaction, raise the temperature to 90° and main¬ 
tain it at this point until the mixture is quiescent {ca. 30 n^utes). The 
colourless (or pale yellow) residue solidifies on cooling. Dissolve it m 
60 ml. of hot water, digest with a Uttle decolourising carbon, and filter 
rapidly through a pre-heated Buchner funnel. Evaporate the filtrate 
on a hot plate until crystals appear on the surface of the liquid, and 
then cool in ice. FUter ofif the white crystals with suction, dram well 
and then wash twice with 4 ml. portions of ether ; thia crop of crystals of 
dimethylhydantoin is almost pure and melts at 176 . Concentrate the 
mother Uquor to the crystallisation point, cool in ice, and coUect the 
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second crop of crystals (m.p. c«. 167“) as before dissolve the dimethyl- 
hvdantoin (35 g.) in the minimum volume of boibng water (about 32 ml.), 
digest with a little decolourising carbon, and filter the hot solution through 
a me-heated Buchner funnel. Cool the filtrate in ice, filter the separated 
crystals at the pump and wash sparingly with cold water. The yield ot 

pure product, m.p. 178°, is 29 g. 


V,19. 4 -ETHYLPYRIDINE {from Pyridine) 

When pyridine is treated with zinc dust and acetic anhydride, a t 3 ^e of 
reductive coupling occurs and the product is diacetyltetrahydrodipyridyl (I); 
this undergoes a curious change on heating yielding pyridine and a new diacetyl 
compound, 1 : 4 -diacetyl-l : 4-dihydropyridine (II). The latter is reduced by 
zinc and acetic acid to 4-ethylpyridine (HI). 


2C5H5N + 2(CH3C0)20 


CHXON 


H— CH NCOCH 3 (I) 


Heat 


-C,H,N 


CHXOCH NCOCH 3 (II) 


Zxi and 

-» 

CH,COOH 


CHXH 


(III) 


Other 4-alkylated pyridines may be prepared by the use of the appropriate 
anhydride. 

Place a mixture of 500 ml. of acetic anhydride and 100 g. (102 ml.) of dry 
pyridine (Section 11,47,22) in a 2-litre three-necked flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser, mercury-sealed stirrer and thermometer. Introduce, with 
stirring, 100 g. of activated zinc powder (1) in 5 g. portions over a period 
of 1 • 5-2 hours ; remove the thermometer or reflux condenser momentarily 
as required. The temperature rises almost immediately : maintain it at 
25-30° by means of a bath of cold water. The reaction mixture acquires a 
green colour after 20 minutes and a yellow solid separates gradually. 
When the addition of the lOOg. of zinc powder is complete, stir for a further 
15 minutes, and run in 100 ml. of glacial acetic acid through the condenser. 
Add a further 40 g. of zinc powder in 5-10 g. portions at intervals so timed 
that the vigorous reaction is under control and the mixture refluxes gently. 
Then reflux the reaction mixture, with stirring, for 30 minutes : add a 
further 60 g. of zinc powder all at once and continue the refluxing for 
30 minutes more. 

Neutralise the cold contents of the flask with 500-600 ml. of 40 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution, equip the flask for steam distil¬ 
lation and steam distil until about 1 litre of distillate is collected. The 


steam distillate separates into two layers. Add solid sodium hydroxide 
(qc 100 g.) to complete the separation of the two layers as far as possible. 
Remove the upper (organic) layer and extract the aqueous layer with 
three 50 ml. portions of chloroform. Dry the combined organic layer 
and chloroform extracts with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distil 
the mixture through a short fractionating column {e.g.y an 8 ' Dufton 


column) : after a fore-run of chloroform, followed by pyridine, collect the 
crude 4-ethylpyridine at 150-166° (49 g.). Redistil through a Fenske- 
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t}^e column, 15 mm. in diameter and packed with glass helices for a 
length of 20 cm. (compare Fig. 11,24, 5): collect the pure base at 163-165°/ 
760 mm. (44 g.). 

Note. 

(1) Activate the zinc by stirring 400 g. of zinc powder with 150 ml. of 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid for 2 minutes, filter and wash with 300 ml. of water, followed by 
100 ml. of acetone. 


V,20. n-AMYLPYRIDINES {from Picolines) 

The three picolines react with alkyl halides in liquid ammonia solution in the 
presence of sodamide to yield the corresponding monoalkylpyridines. a-Picoline 
also reacts with alkyl chlorides in the presence of sodamide either alone or in 
the presence of xylene to give a fair yield of monoalkylpyridine C 6 H 4 N.CH 2 R. 
With Y-picoline under similar experimental conditions disubstitution of the 
alkyl group (C 5 H 4 N.CHR 2 ) occurs to an appreciable extent. The preparation 
of the three n-amylpjTidines is described : the 3- and 4-compounds by the 
liquid ammonia - sodamide method and the 2 -compound by the sodamide- 
X 3 dene procedure. 


CH. 


r 1 

1/ 

NaNH, in 

^ 1 



liquid NH, 



/\/CH 


Bu”a 




.Bu« 


N 


2-n-Aniylpyridin6. Into a 500 ml. three-necked flask (fitted with a 
dropping funnel, mercury-sealed stirrer and reflux condenser protected by 
a drying tube) place a finely divided suspension (1) of 40 g. of recently 
prepared sodamide * in about 150 ml. of anhydrous xylene. Introduce 
37-5 g. (40 ml.) of a-picoUne (Section II,47»2<S) through the dropping 
funnel and rinse the latter with a few ml. of dry xylene. Set the stirrer 
in motion and add 44*5 g. (50-5 ml.) of 7 i-butyl chloride over a period of 
1 hour : reflux the mixture with stirring for 2—3 hours. When cold, destroy 
the excess of sodamide by the cautious addition of 100 ml. of water. Trans¬ 
fer the contents of the flask to a separatory fuimel and discard the lower 
aqueous layer. Extract the xylene solution with four 50 ml. portions of 
1 ; 1-hydrochloric acid. Steam distil the acid extracts to remove traces 
of xylene, cool the aqueous solution and render strongly alkaline by the 
addition of solid sodium hydroxide : a brown oil appears. Steam distil 
again and collect about 700 ml. of distillate. Separate the upper layer in 
the steam distiUate, extract the aqueous layer with ether, and dry the 
combined upper layer and ether extract with anhydrous potassium car¬ 
bonate. After removing the ether, distil through a Fenske-type column 
(15 cm. diameter and packed with glass helices for a length of 12—15 cm* , 
compare Fig- //, 24, 5 ) at a pressure of 50 mm- (see Fig- //, 23, 7), and collect 
the 2 - 7 i-amylpyridine (42 g.) at 122 • 5-124 • 6°/50 mm. Upon redistillation, 
the product boils almost entirely at 105°/17 mm. 

• See Section 11,50,5. The commercial product, obtained soon after its preparation 
from the manufacturers, is satisfactory- 
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Note. 

(1) The finely divided sodarnide may be prepared with xylene^ the medium m an 
improvised hull mill. Tho latter is constructed from a pair 

mo\mted on a board and driven by a geared-down electric motor which is contr^ed 
by a Variac transformer. The 40 g. of recently prepared sodamide is placed with 
60-100 ml. of dry xylene and 12-16 porcelam spheres of i diameter m a 500 ml. 
bottle : tho bottle is closed by a cork covered with tin foil and cany'mg a sodadime 
guard tube. Three rubber bands are placed round the bottle to prevent slippmg 
between tho bottle and the rubber rollers. Tho rollers are rotated at a rate of about 
I revolution per second for about 90 minutes by which time the sodamide is almost 
colloidal. Tho liquid is then poured through a slit sieve glass funnel directly into 
tlio 500 ml. three-necked flask ; the bottle is rinsed with two 25 ml. portions ot dry 
xylono and the rinsings transferred to the flask. 


4-n-Ainylpyridine. Charge a 1-litre three-necked flask (equipped 
with a mercury-sealed stirrer, a dropping funnel and a short air condenser) 
with hOO ml. of liquid ammonia : support the flask inside a 5-litre beaker 
{FUME CUPBOARD with efficient draught!). Stir vigorously, add 0 - 5 g. 
of powdered ferric nitrate followed, after 1 minute, by 11-9 g. of clean 
sodium in small pieces through the short air condenser over a period of 
lialf an hour (1). Continue the stirring until the initial blue colour is 
replaced by a colourless or pale grey suspension of sodamide (2). Now 
introduce 42-0 g. (44-0 ml.) of pure y-picoline (Section 11,47,30) through 
the air condenser ; a green colour develops immediately. Stir for 15-20 
minutes and add 46*3 g. (52-6 ml.) of n-butyl chloride (or an equivalent 
amount of w-butyl bromide) from the dropping funnel at such a rate that 
the reaction does not become unduly vigorous (ca. 10 minutes) ; upon 
completion of the addition the green colour will have been discharged. 
Stir for a further 10-15 minutes, pour the reaction mixture into a 2-Utre 
beaker : allow the liquid ammonia to evaporate overnight. Rinse the 
reaction flask with 100 ml. of water and add the rinsings to the residue in 
the beaker ; two layers form. Separate them and keep the upper layer of 
base : extract the lower layer with a Uttle xylene and wash the xylene 
extract with 25 ml. of 1 : 1-hydrochloric acid. Dissolve the base in 
1 : 1-hydrochloric acid, combine it with the acid washings of the xylene 
extract and steam distil to remove traces of xylene ; cool, add solid 
sodium hydroxide until strongly alkaline and steam distil again. Isolate 
the 4-?i-amylpyridine as described above for the 2-w-amyl compound. The 
yield of the pure base, b.p. 95®/6 ram., is 46 g. 


Notes. 

(1) If the sodium is added too rapidly, the ammonia will boil vigorously and 
considerable loss of solvent may result. 

(2) It is recommended that the outside of the flask be sprayed occasionally with 
alcohol in order to prevent “ misting ” ; if a small lamp is placed behind the appa¬ 
ratus, the colour of the liquid in the flask may be seen easily. 

If much liquid ammonia is lost during the preparation of the sodamide, the volume 
should be made up to 500-600 ml. before adding the y-picoline. 


3-n-Amylpyridine. Proceed exactly as described for 4-n-.4my^ 
pyridine using II *9 g. of sodium, 42 g. of p-picoline (Section 11,47,25) and 
46*3 g. of n-butyl chloride. The yield of pure 3-n-amvlp3a'idine, b.p. 
100‘5°/9 mm., is 46 g. 
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V,21. PICOLINIC ACID 

Picolinic acid is readily prepared hy the oxidation of a-picoline with potas¬ 
sium permanganate : 



Equip a 3-litre three-necked flask with a thermometer, mercury-sealed 
stirrer and a reflux condenser (Liebig pattern with a wide inner tube). 
Place a solution of 100 g. (106 ml.) of a-picoline (1) in 1 litre of water in the 
flask and heat to 70° on a water bath. Add 450 g. of potassium perman¬ 
ganate in 10 equal portions through the condenser over a period of 3-4 
hours ; maintain the temperature at 70° for the first five additions and at 
85-90° for the last five. Make each successive addition of potassium 
permanganate only after the preceding amount is decolourised and wash it 
down with 20-25 ml. of water. After the last charge of potassium perman¬ 
ganate is decolourised, raise the temperature to 95°, filter the hot reaction 
mixture with suction and wash the manganese dioxide cake on the filter 
with four 200 ml. portions of hot water : allow each portion to soak into 
the cake without application of vacuum and finally suck dry before adding 
fresh wash water. Evaporate down the combined filtrate and washings 
to a volume of about 400 ml. : allow to cool and adjust to a yiH of 3*2 
(the isoelectric point) using B.D.H. narrow-range indicator paper (about 
125 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are required). Picolinic acid is 
very soluble in water (90 g. in 100 ml. of water at 9°) and therefore does not 
separate at this stage. The water is best removed by azeotropic distil¬ 
lation with benzene, a solvent which simultaneously extracts the picolinic 

acid. 

Fit the 3-litre three-necked flask used in the original oxidation with 
a thermometer, a glycerine-sealed stirrer (Fig. II, I, 10), and a large 
automatic water separator (ca. 200 ml, capacity; see Fig. ///, 126^ 1) 
surmounted by a double surface reflux condenser. Support a small funnel 
upon three indentations immediately above the side tube of the water- 
separator ; its stem should be well below the side tube so that liquid 
falling from the condenser cannot splash over into the flask. Transfer the 
solution to the flask and add 1500 ml. of benzene : heat on a water bath at 
90° and stir vigorously. Continue the refluxing and stirring until no more 
water collects in the trap {about 12 hours). Filter the hot benzene solution 
through a hot water funnel and evaporate to dryness on a boiling water 
bath. Evaporation is best carried out under reduced pressure (water 
pump) since this leads to an almost colourless acid and most of the benzene 
is recovered ; the apparatus may consist of a 2-litre bolt-head flask, stiU 
head, double surface condenser and receiver. Return the recovered 
benzene to the extraction flask, stir and extract the residual sohd at the 
temperature of a boiling water bath for a further 2 hours : evaporate the 
benzene extract under reduced pressme and thus obtain a second crop ot 
picolinic acid. Carry out a third extraction with the benzene recovered 
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from the second extraction and thus isolate a further quantity of acid. 
The yields of picolinic acid, m.p. 138°, from the three extractions are 49 ., 
32 g.! and 3 g. respectively, i.e., a total yield of 84 g. The m.p. is unaffected 

by recrystallisation from ethanol. 


Note. 


(1) Carefully fractionate the commercially “ pure ” a-picolme (pmity > 9o per 
cent ) and coUect the fraction of b.p. 129-130“. If time permits, this should be 
purified as described in Section 11,47, 28 ; a pure acid is thus assured. 


V,22. NICOTINIC ACID 

Nicotinic acid is prepared in good yield by the oxidation of p-piooUne with 
potassium permanganate : 

KMnO, 





Dissolve 100 g. (104*5 ml.) of purified p-picoline (Section 11,47,25) in 
1 litre of water and oxidise it with 450 g. of potassium permanganate : 
follow the experimental details given under Picolinic Acid (preceding 
Section). Wash the manganese dioxide cake with four 500 ml. portions of 
water ; evaporate the combined filtrate and washings to about 1250 ml. 
Adjust the pH to 3*4 (the isoelectric point) with the aid of B.D.H. 
narrow-range indicator paper ; 120-130 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid are required. Allow to cool overnight, collect the voluminous 
precipitate of nicotinic acid by suction filtration, wash with three 50 ml. 
portions of cold water, and dry at 90-100°. Concentrate the filtrate to 
about 650 ml. and cool slowly to 5° and so obtain a second crop of nicotinic 
acid : the purpose of the slow cooling is to reduce the contamination by 
potassium chloride. The first crop of acid weighs 90 g. and has a purity 
of about 90 per cent. (1) ; the second crop weighs 10 g. and the purity is 
about 80 per cent. Recrystallise from hot water (2) and dry at 100° ; the 
yield of pure nicotinic acid, m.p. 235°, from 90 g. of the crude acid is 67 g. 
A further quantity may be obtained by concentrating the mother liquor. 


Notes. 

(1) The impurity is potassium chloride. The approximate acid content is deter¬ 
mined by heating a weighed sample of the acid in a crucible gently at first and 
finally at a red lieat until no trace of black residue remains, and weighing the white 
residual potassium chloride. 

(2) The solubility of pure nicotinic acid in 1000 ml. of water at 0®, 40®, 80® and 100® 
is 10, 2*6, 8 -2 and 12-7 g. respectively. 

Cognate Preparation 

fsoNicottnic acid [pyridineA-carboxylic acid). This acid is prepared by 
oxidation of Y-picoline by potassium permanganate. Use lOOg. (104*5inl.) 
of purified Y-picoline (Section 11,47,35) and oxidise it with 450 g. of potas¬ 
sium permanganate : follow the experimental details given for Nicotinic 
Acid. Evaporate the combined filtrate and washings to about 1600 ml., 
and add concentrated hydrochloric acid until the is 3 • 6 ; isonicotinic 
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acid precipitates. Heat to 90-95® (not all the acid dissolves) and allow 
the mixture to crystallise slowly. Collect the crude ^^onicotinic acid by 
suction filtration, wash well with water and dry at 100°. Concentrate the 
mother liquor to about half the original volume and so obtain a second 
crop of acid. The first crop of acid weighs 85 g. (99 per cent, pure) and 
the second crop weighs 7 g. (80 per cent. pure). Recrystallise from hot 
water: the resulting {^onicotinic acid is pure and has a m.p. of 311° 
(sealed tube). 

The solubility of isonicotinic acid in 1000 ml. of water at 0®, 40®, 80° and 
100° is 3, 9, 24 and 34 g. respectively. The solubility is appreciably less in the 
presence of potassium chloride. 


V,23. ETHYL NICOTINATE 

Ethyl nicotinate may be prepared either by direct esterification of the acid 
with ethanol and sulphuric acid, followed by pouring into water and rendering 
ammoniacal or by interaction of the acid witli tliionyl chloride, followed by 
reaction of nicotinyl chloride hydrochloride with ethanol and subsequent 
neutralisation. 


/\/COOH 


Nn/ 


yX/COOC^H, 




Method 1. Reflux a mixture of pure nicotinic acid {Section V,22), 
84 g. (105 ml.) of absolute ethanol and 90 g. (50 ml.) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a flask for 4 hours on a steam bath. Cool the solution and 
pour it slowly and with stirring on to 200 g. of crushed ice. Add sufficient 
ammonia solution to render the resulting solution strongly alkaline : 
generally, some ester separates as an oil but most of it remains dissolved 
in the alkaline solution. Extract the solution with five 25 ml. portions 
of ether, dry the combined ethereal extracts with anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate, remove the ether and distil under reduced pressure. The 
ethyl nicotinate passes over at 117—118°/16 mm. : the yield is 34 g. 
The b.p. rmder normal pressure is 222-224°. 

Method 2. In a 260 ml. three-necked flask, fitted with a reflux con¬ 
denser, mercury-sealed stirrer and dropping funnel, place 20-5 g. of pure 
nicotinic acid. Cool the flask in a bath of cold water and add 90 g. (55 ml.) 
of redistiUed thionyl chloride by means of the dropping funnel ; the imtial 
reaction is vigorous but soon subsides. Reflux the mixture on a water 
bath for 2 hours. Replace the reflux condenser by a condenser arranged 
for downward distillation and distU off the excess of thionyl chlonde under 
reduced pressure (water pump ; water bath). An almost white sohd, 
nicotinyl chloride hydrochloride, remains. Now restore the reflux con¬ 
denser to the third neck of the flask. Introduce 70 ml. of soffium-dried 
benzene, stir, and immerse the flask in a bath of ice water. Add 20 ml. of 
absolute ethanol from the dropping funnel, with stirrmg, ^ period 

of 30 minutes ; then reflux for 2 hours. After coolmg. add 200 ml. of 
20 per cent, sodium carbonate solution and continue the stirrmg lor 10 
minutes : transfer the contents of the flask to a separatory funne , separate 
the benzene layer and extract the aqueous layer with two 25 ml. portions 
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of ether Dry the combined benzene and ether extracts (anhydrous 
l^e^h-m sulphate), distil off the solvents under atmospheric pressure 
from a water bath, and the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the 

ethyl nicotinate at 117-118716 mm. ; the yield is 20 g. 


p-CYANOPYRIDINE 

■eatment with concentrated ammonia solution yields 


V 24 

Ethyl nicotinate upon treatment with concentrated ammonia 
nicotinamide, which gives p-cyanopyridine upon heating with phosplmnc o^ . 
^ TT .rmsTH- 





NH, 





p,o, 


I ‘1 


Nicotinamide. Place 50 g. of pure ethjd nicotinate (Section V,23) m a 
350 ml bolt-head flask and add 75 ml. of concentrated aqueous ammonia 
saturated at 0^ Keep the flask loosely stoppered for 18 hours alter 
which time the lower layer generally dissolves on shakmg. Saturate the 
solution with ammonia and allow it to stand for a further 4 hours. Repeat 
the saturation with ammonia ; crystals of the amide commence to 
in the solution. Evaporate to drjmess in a dish on the steam bath and 
dry at 120°. Tlie yield of nicotinamide, m.p. 130°, is usuallj’’ quantitative. 

6-Cyanopyridine. Mix 25 g. of powdered nicotinamide with 30 g. of 
phosphoric oxide in a 150 ml. distilling flask by shakmg. Immerse the 
flask in an oil bath and arrange for distillation under a pressure of about 
30 mm. Raise the temperature of the oil bath rapidly to 300 , then 
remove the oil bath and continue the heating with a free flame as long as a 
distillate is obtained. The nitrile crystallises on cooling to a snow-white 
solid. Redistil the solid at atmospheric pressure ; practically all of it 
passes over at 201° and crj’-stallises completely on cooling. The yield of 
p-cyanopyrkline, m.p. 49°, is 20 g. 


V.25. URAMIL 

Uramil (aminobarbituric acid) (III) may be prepared by the oxidation of 
barbituric acid (I) to nitrobarbituric acid (11), foUowed by reduction of the 
latter : 


^NH 

\ 
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Sn and 
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Nitrobarbituric acid. Place 72 ml. of fuming nitric acid, sp. gr. 1 • 52, 
in a 1-litre flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer and surrounded by an 
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ice bath. Add 50 g. of barbituric acid (Section IX,6), witli stirring, over 
a period of 2 hours ; keep the temperature below -10° during the addition. 
Stir for a further 1 hour, and continue tlie stirring while 215 ml. of water is 
added and the solution is cooled to 10°. Filter with suction through a 
sintered glass funnel, wash with cold water, and dry on a clock glass at 
60-80°. Dissolve the crude nitrobarbituric acid in 450 ml. of boiling 
water, filter, and allow to stand overnight. Collect tlie crystals by suction 
filtration, wash well with cold water, and drv at 90-95° for 2-3 hours. The 
product is the trihydrate, in.p. 181-183° (decomp. ; rapid heating) and 
weighs 70 g. Drjung at 110-115° for 2-3 hours gives 47 g. of anhydrous 
nitrobarbituric acid, m.p. 170° (decomp.). 

Uramil, In a 3-litre flask place 38 g. of anhydrous nitrobarbituric 
acid and 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; heat the mixture on a 
boiling water bath. Add 125 g. of granulated tin and 200 ml. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid over a period of about 30 minutes : continue the 
heating until the yellow colour, due to the nitro compound, in the liquid is 
no longer visible. Introduce 1500 ml. more of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and heat until all the white solid dissolves ; add a little decolourising 
charcoal, and filter the hot mixture through a sintered glass funnel. 
Keep the filtrate at 0° overnight, collect the uramil by filtration with 
suction, wash well with dilute h 3 ^drochloric acid and finally with water. 
Concentrate the filtrate under reduced pressure (water pump) to about 
500 ml. and cool overnight. Collect the second crop of uramil, wash it 
as before, and combine it with the first product. Dry in a vacuum 
desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid. The resulting uramil (23 g.) 
is a fine white powder ; it does not melt below 400°, and becomes pink 
to red on standing, particularly if ammonia is present in the air. 


V,26. 2-PHENYLINDOLE 

An important general method of preparing indoles, known as the Fischer 
indole synthesis, consists in heating the phenylhydrazone of an aldehyde, 
ketone or keto-acid in the presence of a catalyst such as zinc chloride, hydro¬ 
chloric acid or glacial acetic acid. Thus acetophenone phenylhydrazone (I) 
gives 2-phenylindole (IV). The synthesis involves an intramolecular condensa¬ 
tion with the elimination of ammonia. The following is a plausible mcc^anwm 
of the reaction : 

(i) The tautomer (II) of the hydrazone (I) rearranges to a substituted 
o-amino-phenylethylene-amine (III) by a type of ortho-benzidine rearrangement. 

(ii) The resulting diamine (III) undergoes ring closure with elimination of 
ammonia (as ammonium salt); this is analogous to the formation of a cyclic 
imine from the dihydrochloride of a 1 ; 4-diamme. 
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ciuced undergoes ring closure directly . 

Cil2 

CH.—CH, 
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Prepare acetophenonephenylhydrazone by warning a mixture of 
20 g of acetophenone (Section IV.136) and 18 g. of phenylhydrazine on 
a water bath for 1 hour. Dissolve the hot mixture in 40 ml. of rectified 
spirit and shake or stir to induce crystallisation. Cool the mixture m 
ice filter and wash with 12 ml. of rectified spirit. Dry m a vacuum 
desiccator over anhydrous calcium chloride^ for at least half an hour. 

The yield of phenylhydrazone, m.p. 105-106°, is 28 g. 

Place an intimate mixture of 125 g. of powdered, anhydrous zmc 
chloride and 26-5 g. of acetophenonephenylhydrazone in a tall 500 ml. 
beaker in an oil bath at 170°. Stir the mixture vigorously by hand. 
After 3-4 minutes the mass becomes liquid and evolution of white lunies 
commences. Remove the beaker from the bath and stir the mixture for 
5 minutes. Then stir in 100 g. of clean, white sand m order to prevent 
solidification to a hard mass. Digest the mixture for 12-16 hours on a 
water bath with 400 ml. of water and 12 ml. of concentrated hydrochlonc 
acid in order to dissolve the zinc chloride. Filter ofiF the sand and the 
crude 2-phenylindole, and boil the solids with 300 ml. of rectified spirit 
Treat the hot mixture with a little decolourising carbon and filter through 
a pre-heated Buchner funnel ; wash the residue with 40 ml. of hot rectified 
spirit. Cool the combined filtrates to room temperature, mter off the 
2 -phenylindole and wash it three times with 10 ml. portions of cold 
alcohol. Dry in a vacuum desiccator over anhydrous calcium chloride. 
The yield of pure 2-phenylindole, m.p. 188-189°, is 16 g. 


Cognate Prepakation 

1:2:3: 4-Tetrahydrocarbazole. In a 500 ml. three-necked flask 
fitted witli a dropping funnel, glycerine-sealed stirrer (Fig, //, /, 10) and 
reflux condenser, place a mixture of 49 g. of pure ci/cZohexanone (or 55 g. of 
the commercial ketone ; assumed purity 90 per cent.) and 180 g. of glacial 
acetic acid. Heat under reflux with stirring and add 54 g- (49 ml.) of 
redistiUed phenylhydrazine during 1 hour ; continue the stirring for a 
further hour. Pour the reaction mixture into a 1-htre beaker and stir 
vigorously while it solidifies. Cool to 5° and filter at the pump through a 
Buchner funnel ; cool the filtrate in ice and refilter through the same 
Buchner funnel. Wash the solid on the filter with 50 ml, of water, suck 
almost dry, and then wash with 50 ml. of 75 per cent, ethanol. Spread 
the crude solid upon absorbent paper and dry in the air overnight. 
RecrystaUise the slightly damp solid from 350 ml. of methanol : add a 
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little decolourising carbon and filter through a hot water funnel. The 
yield of 1 : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydrocarbazole, m.p. 116-117®, is 65 g. A 
further 5 g. of product may be obtained by concentrating the mother 
liquor to one quarter of the original volume. 


V,27. BENZIMIDAZOLE 

o-Phenylenediamine (I) condenses with formic acid to yield benzimidazole 

(H): 

r I (I) + HCOOH —CH (II) 


NH 



With acetic acid, 2-methylbenzimidazole, m.p. 173-174°, is formed : indeed 
the conversion of aliphatic acids into 2-alkylbenzimidazoles has been proposed 
as a method for preparing solid derivatives for the identification of monobasic 
aliphatic acids. 

Place 27 g. of o-phenylenediamine (Section IV,92) in a 250 ml. round- 
bottomed flask and add 17*5 g. (16 ml.) of 90 per cent, formic acid (1). 
Heat the mixture on a water bath at 100® for 2 hours. Cool, add 10 per 
cent sodium hydroxide solution slowly, with constant rotation of the 
flask, until the mixture is just alkaline to litmus. Filter oflf the crude 
benzimidazole at the pump, wash with ice-cold water, drain well and 
wash again with 25 ml. of cold water. Dissolve the crude product in 
400 ml. of boiling water, add 2 g. of decolourising carbon, and digest for 
15 minutes. Filter rapidly at the pump through a pre-heated Buchner 
funnel and flask. Cool the filtrate to about 10°, filter off the benzimid¬ 
azole, wash with 25 ml. of cold water, and dry at 100°. The yield of pure 
benzimidazole, m.p. 171-172°, is 25 g. 


Note. 

(1) Satisfactory results can also be obtained with more dilute acid, e.g., of 
40 per cent, concentration. 


V,28. 4-METHYLCOUMARIN 

The preparation of 4-methylcoumarin is an example of the Pechmann 
reaction, which consists in the interaction of a phenol with a p-ketonic ester in 
the presence of a condensing agent (sulphuric acid, aluminium chloride, phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride or phosphoric oxide) : 

^OH ^ COCH,COOC,H, ^ 

CH3 (C.H.NO,) k/^C=CHCOOC2H5 

I 

CH3 

Et acetoacetate 


0 / 


Phenol 


\:o 

I 

CH 3 

4-Methylcoumarin 
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Resorcinol condenses similarly with ethyl acetoacetate in the presence of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to give 4-methyl- 7 -hydroxycoumarin. 

Place 94 g. of phenol and 134 g. (130-5 ml.) of ethyl acetoacetate m 
150 nil. of redistilled nitrobenzene in a 3-litre three-necked flask, ntted 
with a dropping funnel, sealed stirrer and an air condenser, the ^en end 
of which is connected to a gas absorption trap (Figs. II , 8, 1-2). Heat the 
mixture to 100° in an oil bath, stir, and add a solution of 266 g. of anhy¬ 
drous aluminium chloride in 1 litre of nitrobenzene (1) from the dropping 
funnel over a period of 45 minutes. Replace the dropping funnel by a 
thermometer, raise the temperature of the solution to 130 and maintain 
this temperature, ^dth stirring, for 3 hours, by which time evolution of 
hydrogen cliloride will have almost ceased. Cool the reaction mixture 
to room temperature and add 250 ml. of 1 : 1-hydrochloric acid with 
stirring in order to decompose the excess of aluminium chloride. Equip 
the flask for steam distillation, warm it and pass steam into the reaction 
mixture : this will remove any unchanged keto-ester and some of the 
nitrobenzene : collect about 100 ml. of distillate. Transfer the residue 
in the flask whilst hot to a large separatory funnel ; separate and discard 
the aqueous layer. Filter the organic layer (with the addition of a filter 
aid, if necessary) through a Buchner or slit-sieve funnel to remove tarry 
matter. Distil under reduced pressure from a 1-litre Claisen flask ; the 
nitrobenzene passes over first, followed by crude 4-methylcoumarm at 
180-195°/15 mm. (70 g.) as a red-yellow oil which solidifies on cooling. 
Dissolve the crude product in ether, shake the ether solution with small 
volumes of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the aqueous layer 
is colourless, dry, evaporate the ether and recrystallise the residue from a 
4 : 1 mixture of light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) and benzene. The resulting 
4 -methylcoumarin (62 g.) is almost colourless and melts at 83-84°. 

Note. 

(1) Add the aluminium chloride in 25 g. portions to the 1-litre of dry nitrobenzene 
contained in a 2-5-litre round-bottomed flask; stir after each addition. The 
temperature may rise to about 80® during the addition : cool the flask occasionally 
under running water. When all the aluminium chloride has been added, cool the 
solution to room temperature : a little solid may settle to the bottom. 

Cognate Preparation 

4-Methyl-7-hydroxycoumarin. Place 1 litre of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid in a 3-litre three-necked flask fitted with a thermometer, 
mechanical stirrer and a dropping funnel. Immerse the flask in an ice 
bath. When the temperatme falls below 10°, add a solution of 100 g. of 
resorcinol in 134 g. (130*5 ml.) of redistilled ethyl acetoacetate dropwise 
and with stirring. Maintain the temperature below 10° by means of an 
ice-salt bath during the addition (ca. 2 hours). Keep the reaction mixture 
at room temperature for about 18 hours, then pour it with vigorous 
stirring into a mixture of 2 kg. of crushed ice and 3 litres of water. Collect 
the precipitate by suction filtration and wash it with three 25 ml. portions 
of cold water. Dissolve the solid in 1500 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution, filter, and add dilute (1 : 10) sulphuric acid (about 
550 ml.) with vigorous stirring until the solution is acid to litmus. Collect 
the crude 4-methyl-7-hydroxycoumarin by filtration at the pump, wash it 
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with four 25 ml. portions of cold water, and dry at 100° : the yield is 155 g. 
Recrystallise from 95 per cent, ethanol : the pure compound separates 
in colourless needles, m.p. 185°. 

A simplilied procedure is possible by using polyphosphoric acid as the 
condensing agent. Add 160 g. of polyphosphoric acid * to a solution 
of 11 g. of resorcinol in 13 g. of ethyl acetoacetate. Stir the mixture 
and heat at 75-80° for 20 minutes, and then pour into ice-water. Collect 
the pale yellow solid by suction filtration, wash with a little cold water, 
and dry at 60°. The \deld of crude 4-methyl-7-hydroxycoumarin, in.p. 
178-181°, is 17 g. Recrystallisation from dilute ethanol juelds the pure, 
colourless compound, m.p. 185°. 


V,29 2-HYDROXYLEPIDINE (4-METHYLGARBOSTYRIL) 

2-Hydroxylepidine (II) is readily prepared b}' cyclisation of acetoacetanilide 
(I) with concentrated sulphuric acid : 
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Place 95 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 500 ml. three-necked 
flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer and a thermometer ; the thermo¬ 
meter must dip in the liquid. Have a bath of cold water at hand so that 
the reaction flask can be cooled rapidly, if required. Heat the acid to 
75°, remove the source of heat, stir and add 89 g. of acetoacetanilide (1) in 
portions by means of a spatula. Maintain the temperature of the reaction 
mixture at 70-75° by intermittent cooling until nearly all the acetoacet¬ 
anilide has been introduced : add the last 7-10 g. without cooling. The 
duration of the addition is 25-30 minutes. During the last addition 
without external cooling, the temperature will rise to about 95° and the 
heat of the reaction will maintain this temperature for about 15 minutes. 
Keep the reaction mixture at 95° for a further 15 minutes by external 
heating. When the solution has cooled to 60-65°, pour it into 2 • 5 litres 
of water with vigorous stirring. Cool, collect the product by suction 
filtration, wash with four 250 ml. portions of water, two 125 ml, portions of 
methanol, and dry in the air. The crude 2-hydroxylepidine, m.p. 219- 
221°, weiglis 70 g. Recrystallise from 95 per cent, ethanol {ca. 16 ml. per 
gram) : the pure product melts at 223-224° and the recovery is 
about 85 per cent. 


Note. 

(1) Acetoacetanilide is an inexpensive commercial product. If necessary, it 
may be recrystallised from 50 per cent, ethanol; m.p. 84—85°. 


• Supplied, for example, by Albright & Wilson Limited, 49 Park Lane, London, W.l. 
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v, 30 . phenylbenzoyldiazomethane 

Phenylbenzoyldiazomethane may be prepared by the oxidation 
monohj^razone with mercuric oxide in the presence of dry e^er 
The addition of a little alcoholic potassium hydroxide serves to catalyse the 

reaction : 


'^'''>=NNH, + HgO J’;°;>C=N-=N- + Hg + H,0 

CeH^CO/ CeHsCO/ 

Benzil monohydrazone. Method 1. Boil a mixture of 26 g. of 
hydrazine sulphate, 55 g. of crystallised sodium acetate and 125 ml. ot 
water for 5 minutes, cool to about 50^ and add 115 ml. of methyl a coho . 
Filter off the precipitated sodium sulphate and wash with a httle alcohol. 
Dissolve 25 g. of benzil (Section IV,126) in 40 ml. of hot methyl a coho 
and add the above hydi'azine solution, heated to 60®. Most of the benzil 
hydrazone separates immediately, but reflux for 30 minutes m order to 
increase the yield. AUow to cool, filter the hydrazone and wash it with 
a little ether to remove the yellow colour. The yield is 25 g., m.p. 140- 
151® (decomp.). 

Method 2. Drop 10 g. of hydrazine hydrate (85 per cent, aqueous 
solution ; see Section into a hot solution of 35 g. of benzfi 

(Section IV, 126) in 70 ml. of alcohol with stirring. When about three- 
fourths of the hydrazine hydrate has been introduced, the product begins 
to separate. After all the reagent has been added, heat the solution 
under reflux for 5 minutes, cool to 0®, filter at the pump, and wash twice 
with 20 ml. portions of alcohol. The yield of benzU monohydrazone, 
m.p. 149-151® (decomp.), is almost quantitative. 

Phenylbenzoyldiazomethane. Grind together in a mortar 15 g. of 
benzil monohydrazone, 30 g. of yellow mercuric oxide and 8 g. of anhy¬ 
drous sodium sulphate (the last-named to absorb the water formed in the 
subsequent reaction). Introduce the mixture into a 250 ml. glass- 
stoppered bottle, add 100 ml. of sodium-dried ether and 2 ml. of a cold' 
saturated solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol : shake the mixture 
for 10-15 minutes. Filter the solution by gravity through a fine filter 
paper, and wash the residue several times with anhydrous ether imtil the 
filtrate is only slightly coloured. Evaporate the combined ethereal 
extracts under reduced pressure (water pump) by heating the flask on a 
water bath at 30-35® but no higher : if evaporation is carried out at 
atmospheric pressure on a water bath, the product may explode. Spread 
the yellow, crystalline material on a porous plate, and recrystallise it 
from anhydrous ether. The yield of “ azibenzil,’* m.p. 79® (decomp,), is 
13*5 g. 


V,31. 2-GARBETHOXYCYCLOPENTANONE 

Esters of dicarboxylic acids having hydrogen on the S or e carbon atoms 
undergo intramolecular cyclisation when heated with sodium or with sodium 
ethoxide. This cyclisation is known as the Dieckmann reaction. It is 
essentially an application of the Claiseu (or acetoacetic ester) condensation to the 
formation of a ring system ; the condensation occurs internally to produce a 
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cyclic p-keto ester. The only useful practical application is to the formation 
of five and sis memberecl rings. A typical example is ; 


CH, COOC2H, 


Na 


CH 


— CH2COOC2H, 

Diethyl adipate 


CH, 


orNaOC.H, | 


CO 

1 

CHa CHCOOC2H5 
2-Carbethoxycyc/opentanone 


-t C,HDH 


Prepare 25 g. of “ molecular ’* sodium in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask (Section II,50,d, Method 1). Cover the sodium with 625 ml. of 
sodium-dried A.R. benzene ; fit the flask with an efficient reflux condenser 
protected from the air by means of a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
guard tube. Add 151 -6 g. of diethyl adipate (Sections 111,99 and 111,100) 
in one lot, followed by 1 - 5 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol. Warm the flask 
on a water bath until, after a few minutes, a vigorous reaction sets in 
and a cake of the sodio compound commences to separate. Keep the flask 
well shaken by hand during the whole of the initial reaction. After the 
spontaneous reaction has subsided, reflux the mixture on a water bath 
overnight, and then cool in ice. Decompose the product with ice and 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1); add the acid until Congo red paper is 
turned blue. Separate the benzene layer, and extract the aqueous layer 
with 100 ml. of benzene. Wash the combined extracts with 100 ml. of 
5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution and 150 ml. of water : dry over a 
little anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove the benzene under 
atmospheric pressure (Fig. //, 4, but with modified Claisen flask), and 

fractionate the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the 2-carbethoxy- 
cyc/opentanone at lOS-llU/lS mm. (95 g.). Upon redistillation, the 
product boils at 102°/11 mm. 


V,32. CYC2.0BUTANE-1 : 1 -DICARBOXYLIG ACID AND 

CYCLOBUTANECARBOXYLIG ACID 

Trimethylene dibromide (1 mol) condenses with ethyl malonate (1 mol) in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide (2 mols) to form ethyl cyc 2 obutane-l : 1 - 
dicarboxylate (I). Upon hydrolysis of the latter with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, followed by acidification eyeZobutane-1 : l-dicarboxylic acid (II) is 
obtained. 


CH2Br 


-I- CH2{C00C2H6)2 -1- 2NaOC2H5 


CHo—CH,Br 


CHg—^(COOCgHg), 


(I) + 2 C 2 H 5 OH -f 2NaBr 


CH,—CH 


CH,-C(COOO,H.), ^ CH,-C(COOH), ^ 

CH,—CH, thenHCi CH,—CH, 
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When cvc/c'^utane-l : 1-dicarboxylic acid is heated above its melting point 
until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases, cyc/obutanecarboxyhc acid (III) 
is formed in good yield : 

CH,-C(COOH), ^ CH,-CHCOOH ^ 

Equii) a 3 litre three-necked flask with a thermometer, a mercury- 
sealed mechanical stirrer and a double-surface reflux condenser. It is 
imiioitant that all the apparatus be thoroughly dry. Place 212 g. of 
trirnethvleno dibromide (Section 111,35) and 160 g. of ethyl malonate 
(Section' 111,153) (dried over anhydrous calcium sulphate) in the flask. 
I^y means of a separatory funnel, supported in a retort ring and fitted 
into the top of the condenser with a grooved cork, add with stirring a 
solution of 46 g. of sodium in 800 ml. of “super-dry” ethyl alcohol 
(Section 11,47,-5) (1) at such a rate that the temperature of the reaction 
mixture is maintained at 60-65° (50-60 minutes). When the addition 
is complete, allow the mixture to stand until the temperature falls to 
50-55°, and then heat on a water bath until a few drops of the liquid 
when added to water are no longer alkaline to phenolphthalein (about 
2 hours). Add sufficient water to dissolve the precipitate of sodium 
bromide, and remove the alcohol by distillation from a water bath. 
Arrange the flask for steam distillation (Fig. II,41,\ : this merely involves 
replacing the stirrer from the previous distillation by a steam-delivery 
tube). Steam distil until all the ethyl cyck?butane-l ; 1-dicarboxylate 
and unclianged eth 3 'l malonate are removed ; collect about 4 litres of 
distillate during 9-10 hours. Extract the entire steam distillate with 
three 350 ml. portions of ether ; remove the ether from the combined 
extracts on a water bath. Reflux the residual liquid "with a solution of 
112 g. of potassium hydroxide in 200 ml. of alcohol for 2 hours. Distil 
off most of the alcohol and then evaporate the residue to dryness on a 
water batli. Dissolve the solid residue in 100 ml. of hot water, and add 
concentrated lu’drochloric acid (ca. 80 ml.) cautiously until the solution 
is just acid to litmus. Boil for a few minutes to remove carbon dioxide, 
render slightly alkaline with dilute ammonia solution, and add a slight 
excess of aqueous barium chloride to the boiling solution. Filter the 
hot solution to remove the barium malonate, cool the filtrate and render 
it strongly acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid (90-100 ml. of acid ; 
use Congo red paper). Extract the solution with four 250 ml. portions 
of ether. Drj" the combined extracts with anhydrous calcium chloride 
and remove the ether on a water bath ; complete the evaporation in a 
beaker or cr^'stallisation dish. Place the beaker or dish in a vacuum 
desiccator for a few minutes to remove the last traces of ether, spread the 
solid on a porous tile and allow to stand overnight. The beautifully 
crystalline product (55 g.) consists of pure cyc?obutane-1 : 1-dicarboxylic 
acid, m.p. 158°. It may be recrystallised from hot ethyl acetate, but the 
m.p. is unchanged. 

Place 30 g. of c?/c/obutane-l : 1-dicarboxylic acid in a 100 ml. distilling 
flask, fitted with a thermometer, and connect the side arm to a 60 ml. 
Claisen flask supported in a funnel so that it can be cooled externally by 
rimning water. Heat the distilling flask in a metal bath at 160-170° 
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until all effervescence ceases. Then raise the temperature of the bath to 
210° ; the c^/cZobutanecarboxylic acid passes over at 191-197°. Redistil 
the acid from the Claisen flask, using an air bath (Fig. II,5^ 3) : the pure 
acid distils at 195-196°. The yield of cyc^obutanecarboxylic acid (a 
colourless liquid) is 18 g. 

Note. 

(1) The sodium ethoxide solution is conv'oniently prepared as follows. Place 
46 g. of clean sodium (Section 111,7, Note i) in a 2 litre round*bottomed flask pro¬ 
vided with a 2o cm. double surface condenser. The apparatus must be perfectly 
dry. Cool the flask in a bath of crushed ice. Add 800 ml. of “ super-dry ” ethyl 
alcohol in one operation. A vigorous reaction will ensue, but it will remain imder 
control. \Vlien the initial reaction is over, remove the ice bath and allow the 
residual sodium to react. If small quantities of sodium remain, warm the flask 
on a water bath until solution is complete. 

If commercial absolute ethyl alcohol is used, the yield of ci/c^obutane-l : 1-di- 
carboxylic acid is reduced to 34 g. 


V,33. CYCLOPROPANECARBOXYLIG ACID 


The procedure (with ethylene dibromide replacing trimethylene dibromide) 
described for cyck)butanecarboxylic acid (previous Section) does not give 
satisfactory results when applied to the cyclopropane analogue ; the yield of 
the cyck)propane-l : 1 -dicarboxylic acid is considerably lower and, furthermore, 
the decarboxylation of the latter gives a considerable proportion (about 30 per 
cent.) of but 3 n‘olactone : 

CH, C(COOH), Ueat CH,-- -CHCOOH CH,— 

\CH / " \CH / CH,-CO/ 


Good results are obtained by the oxidation of the commercially available cyc/o- 
propyl methyl ketone with sodium hypobromite solution, and the preparation 
may be regarded as an excellent example of the oxidation of the — COCH 3 
group to —COOH : 


CHg CHCOCH 3 


3NaOBr; 
■ - > 
3HC1 


CHj-CHCOOH 


+ CHBr3 


Equip a 3 litre three-necked flask with a dropping funnel, a mechanical 
stirrer and a thermometer. Place a solution of 165 g. of sodium hydroxide 
in 1400 ml. of water in the flask and cool in a freezing mixture to 0°. 
Add from the dropping funnel 240 g. (77 ml.) of bromine slowly so that 
the temperature of the stirred solution does not rise above 10 °. Cool the 
resulting sodium hypobromite solution to 0°, add 42 g. (47 ml.) of cyclo- 
propyl methyl ketone ( 1 ) slowly and at such a rate that the temperature 
is kept below 10°. When the addition is complete, the solution should 
be colourless indicating that all the sodium hypobromite has reacted ; 
remove the freezing mixture and continue the stirring for 1 • 6 hours at 
the laboratory temperature. Transfer the mixture to a large separatory 
funnel, remove the lower layer of crude bromoform (114 g.), and then 
steam distil (Fig. 77, 47, 1) the aqueous solution for 30 minutes : a further 
2 g. of bromoform is recovered (2). Cool and acidify cautiously to Congo 
red with 260 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution acquires 
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a very pale yellow colour ; add a little sodium bisulphite solution until 
it is colourless. Saturate the solution with salt and extract with four 
300 ml. portions of ether : dry the combined extracts with anhydrous 
iiiiornesium sulphate, and distil off the ether on a water bath through a 
short column. Distil the residue under reduced pressure and collect the 
jnire c^c/oproy>anecarboxylic acid (a colourless liquid) at 92 /22 mnl. (3). 

The yield is 33 g. 

^^otos • 

(1) Commercial cyc/opropyl methyl ketone (Matheson Company) is redjstilled 
throuiih a Widmor column : over 95 per cent, passes over at 110 - 8-111 • 8 po7 mm. 
It is fjiiito pure since it yields a sernicarbazone, rn.p. 117®: the m.p. is unaflectod by 
rccrystallisation from aiiueous alcohol. The ketone may be prepared from ethylene 
dibromide, ethyl acetoacetato and an excess of sodium ethoxido. 

(2) It is bettor not to remove the lower bromofonn layer in a separatory funnel, 
but to <lo so entirely by steam distillation ; complete oxidation of the ketone is 
tiuis ens\ire«l. The weicht of recovered bromoform may be somewhat smaller 
(lOO-lO.'i y.), but the yield of pure acid is increased to 30 g. The steam distillation 
must bo cari fully watched us a solid (carbon tetrabromide) may crystallise in the 
condenser ; this can easily be removed by turning off the water supply when the 
solid will soon melt and pass on into the distillate. 

(3) Appreciable decomposition occurs upon distillation at atmospheric pressure. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REACTIONS 
VI,1. AGETYLACETONE 

A ketone having an a-hydrogen atom may be acylated with an ester or an 
acid anhydride to form a p-diketone : 

RCOX + HCH 2 COR -> RCOCH 2 COR + HX {X = OR', OCOR) 

The acylation of ketones with acid anhydrides may be effected by means of 
the acid reagent boron trifluoride, for example : 

CH 3 COCH 3 + (CH 3 C 0)20 -^ CH 3 COCH 2 COCH 3 + CH 3 COOH 

CH,C00Na (acetylacetone) 

A mixture of an acid anhydride and a ketone is saturated with boron trifluoride ; 
this is followed by treatment with aqueous sodium acetate. The quantity of 
boron trifluoride absorbed usually amounts to 100 mol per cent, (based on total 
mols of ketone and anhydride). Catalytic amounts of the reagent do not give 
satisfactory results. This is in line with the observation that the fl-diketone is 
produced in the reaction mixture as the boron difluoride complex, some of which 
have been isolated. A reasonable mechanism of the reaction postulates the con¬ 
version of the anhydride into a carbonium ion, such as (I) ; the ketone into an 
enol type of complex, such as (II) ; followed by condensation of (I) and (II) to 
5 deld the boron difluoride complex of the p-diketone (III): 

(CH3C0)20^BF3 — CH 3 C-O (I) + CH 3 COOBF 3 


H ^->BF3 

I--MI 

CHg^C—CH3 


O—BF. 


(II) + H+ 


CHo = C—CH. 


CH,C 


O--BF3 

I 

0 + CHg C—CH 3 


r OH 0—BF 

il h-. I 

LCH3C—CH-i^C—CH 

+ 


BFj-Q 


¥“1 

F 


-BF 


o o 

I i 

CH 3 C—CH-CCHj 


(HI) 


CH 3 COOBF 3 + H+ -f HF-> [CH 3 C 00 H 2 ]+ [BFJ" 

The boron difluoride coordination complex is decomposed by heating under 
reflux with an aqueous solution of 2 mols of sodium acetate per mol of anhydride, 
whereupon the p-diketone (acetylacetone) is liberated. 

The acylation of ketones with esters an example of the Glaisen conden¬ 
sation is generally effected with a basic reagent, such as sodium ethoxide, 
sodium, sodamide or sodium hydride. Thus acetone and ethyl acetate condense 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide to yield acetylacetone: 

CH,C0CH3 + CH,COOCA CH3C0CH,C0CH3 + HOC 3 H, 

dil» 

861 
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The mechanism of the base-catalysed acylation of ketones by esters probably 
involves several steps (compare acetoacetic ester condensation ; see discussion 

prior to Section 111,151) :— 

(1) Removal of an a-hydrogen atom of the ketone as a proton to form a 
carbanion (acetone anion) : 

CH3COCH3 + NalOC^Hs Na‘*'{(CH2COCH3)" + C2H5OH 

(2) Reaction of the carbanion (acetone anion) with the carbonyl carbon of 
ethyl acetate, accompanied by the release of an ethoxide ion, to form acetyl- 
acetone : 


C? 


- + 


4- Na-*-{(CH 2 COCH 3 )" 


0C,H 


0}Na 

CH3C—CH2COCH3 
OC2H5 


O 

!l 

CH3C—CH2COCH3 

-f Na{6C2H3 


(3) Removal of a methylene hydrogen of the acetylacetone to form acetyl- 
acetoncanion : 

CH 3 COCH 2 COCH 3 + Na{dC 2 H 5 — Na-'flCHsCOCHCOCHa)- + KOCJi^ 
The acetylacetone anion is a resonance hybrid : 

CH 3 COCHCOCH 3 CH 3 C 0 CH=C( 0 )CH 3 

The equilibrium of tlie overall reaction is shifted in the direction of the con¬ 
densation product by the precipitation of the p-diketone as its sodium salt. 

It may be mentioned that the condensation in the presence of metallic 
sodium appears to be partly effected by the metal which displaces atomic 
hydrogen from the ketone : 

CH 3 COCH 3 -}- Na -s- N:a'^{(CH 2 COCH 3 )" -f 

and partly by the ethoxide ion produced in the reaction mixture (compare 
Ethyl Acetoacetate). 

Methylene ketones, such as cyc/opentanone and cyck?hexanone, are also readily 
acylated by boron trifluoride ; thus cyck?hexanone (I) affords 2-acetylcyclo~ 
hexanone (II) : 

COCH 3 

(I) </^=0 + (CHjCOjjO (H) <(^^>=0 + CH 3 COOH 

Acylation may also be effected with the acetic acid - boron trifluoride complexes 
BF 3 .CH 3 COOH and BF 3 . 2 CH 3 COOH. 

Boron trifluoride method. Fit a 1 litre three-necked flask with a gas 
inlet tube, a gas outlet leading to an alkali trap (compare Fig. 11 ^ 8 , la or 6; 
for the unabsorbed boron trifluoride), and stopper the third neck. Place 
68 g. (73 ml.) of pure, anhydrous acetone (1) and 255 g. (236 ml.) of 
A.R. acetic anhydride in the flask and cool in a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt. Connect the gas inlet tube through an empty wash bottle to a 
cylinder of commercial boron trifluoride (2), and bubble the gas through 
the reaction mixture at such a rate that 250 g. is absorb^ in about 
6 hours (2 bubbles per second). Pour the reaction mixture into a solution 
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of 400 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 800 ml. of water contained in a 
2-0 litre round-bottomed flask. Steam distil the mixture (Fig. //, 40, 1), 
and collect the distillate in the following portions : 500 ml., 250 ml., 
250 ml,, and 250 ml. In the meantime prepare a solution of 120 g. of 
A.R. crystallised cupric acetate in 1500 ml. of water at about 85° ; if the 
solution is not clear, filter from any basic acetate. Precipitate the copper 
salt of acetylacetone by adding 700 ml. of the hot copper acetate solution 
to the first portion of the steam distillate, 350 ml. to the second, 250 ml, 
to the third, and 200 ml. to the fourth portion. Allow to stand for 
3 hours, or better overnight, in the ice chest. Filter off the salt at the 
pump, wash once with water, and suck as dry as possible. Transfer the 
copper salt to a separatory funnel, add 400 ml. of 20 per cent, sulphuric 
acid and 400 ml. of ether, and shake. Remove the ether layer. Extract 
the aqueous layer with two 150 ml. portions of ether. Dry the 
combined extracts with 125 g. of anhydrous sodium sulphate (or the 
equivalent quantity of anhydrous magnesium sulphate), and distil off 
the ether. Distil the residue from a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Figs. II, 24, 4-5) and collect the acetylacetone at 134r-136°. The yield 
is 80 g. 

Sodium ethoxide method. Prepare “ molecular ” sodium from 46 g. 
of clean sodium and 250 ml. of sodium-dried xylene contained in a 1 litre 
round-bottomed flask (Section II,50,d). Transfer the contents of the 
flask to a 2 litre three-necked flask and decant the xylene. Wash the 
sodium by decantation with two 75 ml. portions of sodium-dried ether. 
Cover the granulated sodium with 700 ml. of anhydrous ether, place the 
flask on a water bath, and fit the flask with a dropping funnel, a Hershberg 
stiirer (Fig. II, 7, 8) and a reflux condenser ; insert guard tubes, containing 
absorbent cotton wool or anhydrous calcium chloride, into the funnel and 
the condenser. Place 117 ml. (92 g.) of absolute ethyl alcohol in the 
dropping funnel, start the stirrer, and introduce the alcohol over a period 
of 2 hours with gentle refluxing. Reflux the mixture with stirring for a 
further 6 hours ; by this time most, if not all, of the sodium should have 
reacted (a little residual sodium does no harm). Stop the stirrer, turn 
the condenser downward (compare Fig. 11, 41, 1), and distil off the ether 
as completely as possible on a water bath. The residual sodium ethoxide 
should be white and finely-divided. All moisture must be excluded during 
the preparation in order to avoid the formation of sodium hydroxide, 
which markedly lowers the yield. Return the condenser to the reflux 
position and add 800 ml. of pure, dry ethyl acetate (3) through the 
dropping funnel to the warm solid sodium ethoxide as rapidly as 
possible. Start the stirrer immediately and add at once 116 g. (147 ml.) 
of pure dry acetone during about 15 minutes ; if the mixture does not 
reflux, warm gently on a water bath. After about half of the acetone 
has been introduced, the mixture generally sets to a solid mass and 
mechanical stirring is impossible ; turn the stirrer by hand and continue 
the addition of the acetone. In a few minutes the mass can again be 
stirred mechanically. During the addition of the acetone, the solution 
acquires a red colour and eventually the mixture turns brown. Reflux 
the mixture for 1 hour ; stop the stirrer and allow to* stand for 12 hours, 
during which time crystals of the sodium salt separate. 
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Decant the liquid layer into a 2*5 litre flask, and dissolve the sodium 
derivative of acetylacetone in 1600 ml. of ice water ; transfer the solution 
to the flask. Separate the impure ethyl acetate layer as rapidly as 
possible ; extract the aqueous layer with two 200 ml. portions of ether 
and discard the ethereal extracts. Treat the aqueous layer with ice-cold 
dilute sulphuric acid (100 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 270 g ot 
crushed ice) until it is just acid to litmus. Extract the diketone from the 
solution with four 200 ml. portions of ether. Leave the combined ether 
extracts standing over 40 g. of anhydrous sodium sulphate (or the eqmva- 
lent quantity of anhydrous magnesium sulphate) for 24 hours in the ice 
chest. Decant the ether solution into a 1500 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
sliakc the desiccant with 100 ml. of sodium-dried ether and add the 
extract to the ether solution. Distil off the ether on a water bath. 
Transfer the residue from a Claisen flask with fractionating side ^^m 
(Figs. //, 24, 4-5) ; collect the fraction boiUng between 130° and 139°. 
Dry this over 5 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate, remove the 
desiccant, and redistil from the same flask. Collect the pure acetyl¬ 
acetone at 134-136°. The yield is 85 g. 

Notes. 

(1) A.R. acetone may be dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate or anhydrous 

calcium sulphate. ... r i. t 

(2) Boron trifluoride is available commercially in cylinders, e.g., from the Im¬ 
perial Smelting Corporation Ltd., 37 Dover Street, London, W. 1, and from 
Matheson Company Inc., East Rutherford, N.J., U.S.A. It is advantageous to bubble 
the gas through 95 per cent, sulphuric acid. Boron trifluoride - acetic acid complex, 
largely BF3.2CHaCOOH. containing about 40 per cent. BF, is obtainable from 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd. 

(3) Pure commercial ethyl acetate is allowed to stand for 2 days over anhydrous 
calcium chloride, the desiccant removed by filtration, and the ester is then finally 
dried over anliydrous calcium sulpiiate for several hours. 

Cognate Preparation 

2 -AcetyIcyctohexanone. Method A. Place a mixture of 24-5 g. of 
ci/clohexanone (regenerated from the bisulphite compound) and 51 g. 
(47-5 ml.) of A.R. acetic anhydride in a 500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted 
with an efficient sealed stirrer, a gas inlet tube reaching to within 1-2 cm. 
of the surface of the liquid combined with a thermometer immersed in 
the liquid (compare Fig. II, 7, 12, b), and (in the third neck) a gas outlet 
tube leading to an alkali or water trap (Fig. II, 8, 1). Immerse the flask 
in a bath of Dry Ice - acetone, stir the mixture vigorously and pass com¬ 
mercial boron trifluoride (via an empty wash bottle and then through 
95 per cent, sulphuric acid) as fast as possible (10-20 minutes) until the 
mixture, kept at 0-10°, is saturated (copious evolution of white fumes when 
the outlet tube is disconnected from the trap). Replace the Dry Ice- 
acetone bath by an ice bath and pass the gas in at a slower rate to ensure 
maximum absorption. Stir for 3-5 hours whilst allowing the ice bath to 
attain room temperature slowly. Pour the reaction mixture into a solu¬ 
tion of 136 g. of hydrated sodium acetate in 250 ml. of water, reflux for 
60 minutes (or until the boron fluoride complexes are hydrolysed), cool in 
ice and extract with three 50 ml. portions of petroleum ether, b.p. 40- 
60° (1), wash the combined extracts free of acid with sodium bicarbonate 
solution, dry over anhydrous calcium sulphate, remove the solvent by 
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flash distillation, and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Collect 
the 2-acetylc|/cZohexanone at 95-97^/10 mm. The yield is 27 g. 

Method B. Place 60 g. of glacial acetic acid in a 500 ml. three-necked 
flask equipped with a gas inlet tube, an efficient sealed stirrer, and an 
outlet tube leading to an alkali or water trap. Immerse the flask in an 
ice bath, stir vigorously and pass boron trifluoride in as rapidly as possible. 
Continue the passage of the gas (at a reduced rate as saturation is 
approached) until the contents of the flask become a powdery solid (2). 
Substitute a dropping funnel for the gas inlet tube, cool in an ice bath, 
and add a mixture of 24*5 g. of pure ct/c/ohexanone and 51 g. (47*5 ml.) 
of A.R. acetic anhydi’ide during 3-5 minutes whilst stirring vigorously. 
Remove the ice bath after stirring for 30 minutes, allow to stand for 
4 hours, and then work up as in Method A. The yield of 2-acetylc2/c/o- 
hexanone, b.p. 95-97°/10 mm., is 30 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Petroleum ether is preferable to diethyl ether because it removes very little 
acetic acid from the aqueous phase. 

(2) To prevent the solid complex from caking (which occurs if the stirring is not 
sufficiently rapid) about 75 ml. of dry ethylene dichloride may be added. 

The solid appears to bo a mixture of the complexes CH 3 COOH.BF 3 and 
2 CH 3 COOH.BF 3 . The latter appears to be a liquid and is alone soluble in ethylene 
dichloride ; the former is a solid. The solid monoacetic acid complex is obtained by 
saturating an ethylene dichloride solution of acetic acid with boron trifluoride, 
filtering and washing the precipitate with the solvent; it is hygroscopic and should 
be protected from moisture. It may be used as required; 0'75 mol is employed 
with 0-25 mol of ketone and 0*6 mol of €inliydride. 


VI,2. 


BENZOYLACETONE 


The preparation of benzoylacetone is another example of the acylation of a 
ketone (acetophenone) by ethyl acetate to a p-diketone (Claisen condensation; 
compare preceding Section) : 

CeH.COCH, + CH3C00C,H, C3H3COCH3COCH3 + C^H^OH 

Prepare 34 g. of anhydrous sodium etboxide in a 1 litre three-necked 
flask (Section VI, 1, but use one-quarter of the quantities). Fit the flask 
with a dropping funnel, a mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser ; 
protect the dropping funnel and the condenser with absorbent cotton 
wool guard tubes. Surround the flask with ice and introduce 200 ml. of 
pure, dry ethyl acetate. Start the stirrer and add 60 g. (68 ml.) of 
acetophenone (Section IV,136) from the dropping funnel; the reaction 
commences (evolution of heat) after 10-20 g. of the ketone has been 
introduced, and the remainder is added at such a rate that gentle refluxing 
takes place. Continue the stirring for 2 hours, and then allow to stand 
in an ice box overnight. Pour the reaction mixtxire, with stirring, into 
ice water. The sodium salt of benzoylacetone separates. Filter this at 
the pump, wash with benzene or ether, and dry in the air. Dissolve the 
solid in cold water, and acidify the solution with acetic acid. Filter off 
the crude benzoylacetone, and dry in the air. Purify by distillation 
under reduced pressure ; coUect the benzoylacetone at 128-130 /lO mm. 
It soUdifies on cooling to a colourless crystalline soUd, m.p. 61 . The 
yield is 50 g. 

28 
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VI,3. PHENYLGLYOXAL 

Oxidation of acetophenone with selenium dioxide in the presence of dioxan 
or etliyl alcohol as solvent affords phenylglyoxal : 

CsHjCOCHs + SeO, —- CgHjCOCHO + Se + H^O 

This is one example of the oxidation by selenium dioxide of compounds 
containing a metliylene group adjacent to a carbonyl group to the corresponding 
a-ketoaldehyde or a-diketone (see also Section VII,23). 

Fit a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a liquid-sealed stirrer, a reflux 
condenser and a thermometer. Place 300 ml. of dioxan (1), 55*5 g. of 
.selenium dioxide and 10 ml. of water in the flask, heat the mixture to 
50-55® and stir until the solid has dissolved. Remove the thermometer 
momentarily and add 00 g. of acetophenone (Section IV,136) in one lot ; 
replace the thermometer. Reflux the mixture, with stirring, for 4 hours ; 
after about 2 hours the solution becomes clear and little further precipita¬ 
tion of selenium is observable. Decant the hot solution from the pre¬ 
cipitated selenium through a fluted filter paper, and remove the dioxan 
and water by distillation through a short column. Distil the residual 
phenylglyoxal under reduced pressure from a 150 ml. Claisen flask and 
collect the fraction boiling at 95-97°/25 mm. The yield of pure phenyl¬ 
glyoxal (a yellow liquid) is 48 g. ; this sets to a stiff gel on standing, 
probably as a result of polymerisation, but may be recovered without 
appreciable loss by distillation. The aldehyde is best preserved in the 
form of the hydrate, which is prepared by dissolving the yellow liquid 
in 3 • 5-4 volumes of hot water and allowing to crystallise. Phenylglyoxal 
hydrate also crystallises from chloroform, alcohol or ether-light petroleum 
(b.p. 60-80®) ; upon distillation imder diminished pressure, the free 
aldehyde is obtained. 

Note. 

(1) Rcctihed spirit can also be used as solvent. The dioxan can, however, be 
recovered and used in a subsequent run (c/. Section 11,47,27). 


VI,4. APPARATUS FOR REACTIONS UNDER PRESSURE 

The follo^ving account refers primarily to commercial apparatus 
suitable for conducting hydrogenations under pressure ; the apparatus 
can, of course, be employed for other reactions under high pressures, but 
slight modifications of experimental procedure will probably be necessary. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. F/, 4,1, a and 6 * is suitable for use at working 
pressures up to 80—100 lb. per square inch (glass reaction bottle, capacity 
470 ml.) or up to 600 lb. per square inch (steel reaction bottle, capacity 
650 ml.). The glass or steel reaction bottle fits into a special bronze 
rocking frame of great strength and rigidly fixed to a solid cast iron beise. 
Connexion between the reaction vessel and the storage tank is made by 
means of seamless, corrosion-resisting metal tubing coiled in such a 
manner as to prevent fatigue of the tubing. The frame carrying the re¬ 
action vessel may be rocked with a variable amplitude by means of a 
variable speed motor with a rheostat. The storage tank (40 cubic feet, 

, p® (I^ndon) Ltd. A similar apparatus is manufactured 

by C. W. Cook and Sons Ltd., 97, WalsaU Road, Birmingham, 22B. 
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nominal) for hydrogen is a weldless forging capable of withstanding any 
pressure up to 2,000 lb. per square inch and is provided with a suitable 
pressure gauge. The steel reaction cylinder is fitted with a three-range 
heating coil giving a maximum temperature of about 450°. Four high 
pressure valves control the gas flow and provide for : (a) charging the 



(a) 

Fig. VI, 4, 1. 

storage tank to the required pressure ; (6) admission of gas to the reaction 
chamber ; (c) release of pressure in the reaction vessel to permit the 
removal of containers without loss of gas from the storage tank ; and 
{d) cutting off the high pressure cylinder. The weight of hydrogen 



(b) 


Fig. F7, 4, 1. 
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absorbed may be computed from the change of pressure observed on the 
gauge. It should be mentioned that a perforated guard screen surrounds 
the glass bottle as a guard for flying glass in case of accidental explosion. 

An excellent high pressure autoclave is illustrated in Eig. F/, 4, 2.* 
The special feature of this apparatus, constructed almost entirely of 



Fig. VI, 4, 2. 


stainless steel, is the incorporation of a totally-enclosed agitator in the 
foma of a plunger which is operated electro-magnetically; agitation 
efficiency is at least as high as is achieved with “ shaking ** autoclaves 
and is very effective for hydrogenation purposes. The apparatus is 

* Manufactured by ^kerviUe and Lindsay, 322o Barlow Moor Road. C!horIton-cum- 
Uardy, Manchester 21, England. 
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stationary, has no external moving parts, and can be made compact 
and convenient to use. The reaction vessel B is made of F.M.B. stainless 
steel machined out of the solid and is provided %\ith a cover fitted respec¬ 
tively with a thermometer or thermo-couple pocket T, a central vertical 
tube, and an outer vessel nut with compression screws for making 
the pressure joint between the cover and the vessel. Sd is a solenoid 
operated through the contactor C, Bd is a bursting disc, (? is a pressirre 
gauge, Vi is a control valve, is an evacuation valve (the last-named 
is connected through VP to a vacuum pump for complete evacuation 
of the apparatus). The agitator A consists of a stainless steel rod at the 
lower end of which is secured a circular stainless steel plate ; at the upper 



Fig. Vh 3. 


end of the rod passing through the centre of the vertical tube is a stain¬ 
less steel sheathed armature which, in its lowest position, just enters the 
lower end of the solenoid coil surrounding the central tube. The solenoid 
8d through the contactor C operates at a rate between 20 and 90 cycles 
per minute controlled by an adjustable screw on the contactor, resulting 
in a vertical reciprocating movement of the agitator rod. The whole 
autoclave is placed in an electrically-heated air bath H. Autoclaves 
are avaUable in capacities ranging from 200 ml. to 2 litres for use with 
pressures up to 360 atmospheres and to temperatures as high as 300 : 
special liners of Pyrex glass are suppUed for use with substances which 

attack stainless steel or are affected by it. 

A somewhat different type of high pressure reaction vessel is lUus- 
trated in Figs. VI, 4, 3-5. This is designed for hydrogenation reactions 
at working pressures from 1 to 300 atmospheres (4,500 lb. per square 
inch) and at temperatures from atmospheric up to 400 . J?ig. Ki, 4, 3 

• Obtainable from Parr Instrument Co., Moline, l^mois. U.S.A. An equivalent appa- 
ratuB is manufactured by American Instri^ent U-S-A.. and 

by C. W. Cook and Sons Ltd., 97, Walsall Road, Birmingham. 22B, England. 
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depicts the complete apparatus. The stainless steel bomb (approxi¬ 
mately 480 ml. capacity) is showm in Fig. VI, 4, 4, and the bomb with 
heatiiig shell in Fig. T7. 4, 5. The heater is mounted on trunnions con¬ 
nected to a gear-head electric motor, which oscillates the bomb through 
an arc of 45° to “ up-end the contents at the rate of 36 cycles per minute.” 
Hydrogen ma}'^ be admitted to the bomb while it is being shaken through 
a sujjply tube made of 4 inch diameter by inch bore high pressure 
steel tubing, wound in a 9 inch helix. A safety plug is fitted into the 



Fig. VI, 4, 4. Fig. VI, 4, 5. 


bomb head containing a rupturable disc which will burst at approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 lb. per square inch. The temperatxire of the bomb and its 
contents is observed by means of a copper - constantan thermo-couple 
inserted in a copper cup in the bottom of the bomb. The electric heater 
is controlled by a variable - voltage transformer mounted on the base of 
the apparatus. 


VI,5. RANEY NICKEL (CATALYST) 

One great advantage of hydrogenation with a platinum catalyst (compare 
Section 111,150} is that the reaction can be controlled by the uptake of hydro¬ 
gen. The introduction by Raney (1927) of a new form of nickel catalyst with 
enhanced activity at low pressures and temperatures in comparison with the 
usual form of nickel catalyst as employed by Sabatier and Senderens opened 
up a new field of controlled catalytic hydrogenation. A special alloy, prepared 
essentially by the fusion of approximately equal parts of aluminium and nickel 
at 1200-1500°, is treated with alkali, which dissolves the aluminium and leaves 
the nickel as a finely-divided black suspension. The catalyst is thoroughly 
washed to free it from alkali, is stored under absolute ethyl alcohol in an air- 
free container and is measured in the form of the suspension ; it must be 
handled under a solvent at all times as it is highly pyrophoric. The out¬ 
standing characteristic of Raney nickel is its activity at low temperatures 
and low to moderate pressures : thus both acetone and styrene can be hydro¬ 
genated at 23 and 2—5 atmospheres pressures. Raney nickel is conveniently 
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employed for the following hydrogenations (low temperatures, and pressures 
usually not greater than 100 lb. per square inch) :— 

(o) olefines ; 

(b) >C=0—..>CHOH; 

(c) — CN - CH 2 NH 2 ; 

(d) aromatic and heterocyclic rings ; 

(e) CR 2 =N 0 H (oximes) —► CHRoNHg + HgO ; 

(/) nitroso compounds to amines ; and 

(gr) RNO 2 -^ RNHg. 

The advantages of this catalyst are that it is cheaper and less delicate than 
platinum, fairly large quantities can be h 3 ^drogenated, and the process is reason¬ 
ably rapid. 

It has been stated that the activity of the catalyst in low pressure hydro¬ 
genations is enhanced by the addition of small quantities of platinic chloride. 

Place a solution of 190 g. of sodium hydroxide in 750 ml. of w'ater in a 
2 litre beaker equipped with an efficient stirrer (1), cool in an ice bath 
to 10®, and add 150 g. of nickel - aluminium alloy in small portions, with 
stirring, at such a rate that the temperature does not rise above 25®. 
If excessive foaming is encountered, add 1 ml. of w-octyl alcohol. When 
all the alloy has been introduced (about 2 hours), stop the stirrer, remove 
the beaker from the ice bath, and aDow the contents to attain room 
temperature. When the evolution of hydrogen becomes slow, heat the 
reaction mixture gradually (2) on a water bath until the evolution again 
becomes slow (about 8-12 hours) ; add distilled water to restore the 
original volume, stir the mixture, allow to settle, and decant the super¬ 
natant liquid. Transfer the nickel to a stoppered graduated cylinder 
with the aid of distilled water, and decant the water again. Add a solu¬ 
tion of 25 g. of sodium hydroxide in 250 ml. of water, shake to disperse 
the catalyst thoroughly, allow to settle, and decant the alkali solution. 
Wash the nickel by suspension in distilled water and decantation until 
the washings are neutral to litmus, then 10 times more to remove the 
alkali completely (25-40 washings are required) (3). Repeat the washing 
process three times with 100 ml. of rectified spirit (95 per cent. CgHgOH) 
and three times with absolute alcohol. Store the catalyst in bottles 
which are completely filled with absolute alcohol and tightly stoppered ; 
the product is Ifighly pyrophoric and must be kept under liquid at all times. 
The Raney nickel contained in this suspension weighs about 75 g. 

In the practical applications of Raney nickel it is more convenient to 
measure the catalyst than to weigh it. The product, prepared as above, 
contains about 0 • 6 g. of the catalyst per millilitre of settled material: a 
level teaspoonful is about 3 g. of nickel. 

Notes. 

(1) The stirrer should be provided with a motor which will not igmte the hydro¬ 
gen—an induction motor or an air stirrer is suitable. The stirrer itself may be of 
glass. Monel metal or stainless steel (c/. Fig. II, 7, 6). 

(2) The heating shoxild not be too rapid initially or the solution may froth over. 

(3) The number of washings may be reduced to about twenty, if time is allowed 
for diffusion of the alkali from the surface of the catalyst into the surrounding wash 
water. Use 750 ml. of water in each washing, allow diffusion to proceed for 3— 
10 minutes, stir again, and decant the supernatant liquid as soon as the catalyst 
settles to the bottom. 
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An example of the application of the Raney nickel catalyst is given in 
Section IV,35 (p-phenylethylamine from benzyl cyanide). 


VI,6. COPPER-CHROMIUM OXIDE CATALYST 

This catalyst is prepared by the decomposition of basic copper ammonium 
chromate ; the main reactions may be written as : 

20 u(N 03)2 -f NaaCr^O, + + SH^O 

-^2CuNH4{OH)Cr04 + 2NaN03 + 2NH4NO3 

CuO.CuCr^O^ + N, + SH^O 

Tlie most active varieties contain barium chromite, which is incorporated by 
adding barium nitrate in the preparation of the basic copper ammonium 
chromate : this is sometimes referred to as barium-promoted copper-chromium 
oxide. The barium in the catalyst gives protection against sulphate poisoning 
and is said to confer stabilisation against reduction. Copper-chromium oxide 
is an approximately equimolecular combination of cupric chromite and cupric 
oxide CUCV 2 O 4 .CUO; the barium-promoted catalyst contains some barium 
chromite. It is not a mechanical mixture of cupric chromite and cupric oxide 
nor is it a simple copper chromite ; the catalytic activity is not due to copper 
chromite alone since removal of the cupric oxide with an acid leaves cupric 
chromite wliich is inactive as a catal^'st for the hydrogenation of esters. Reduc¬ 
tion of the black cupric oxide to red copper results in deactivation, as does 
also excessive heating which leads to cuprous chromite Cu 2 Cr 204 and oxygen. 
For these reasons the name “ copper chromite catalyst ”, which is sometimes 
used, is misleading. 

H 3 ’drogenations with copper-chromium oxide catalyst are usually carried 
out in the liquid phase in stainless steel autoclaves at pressures up to 5000- 
6000 lb. per square incli. A solvent is not usually necessary for hydrogenation 
of an ester at 250® since the original ester and the alcohol or glycol produced 
serve as the reaction medium. However, when dealing with small quantities 
and also at temperatures below 200 ® a solvent is desirable : this may be methyl 
alcohol, ethjd alcohol, dioxan or methylcyc?ohexane. 

The catalyst, which may be regarded as complementary to Raney nickel 
(Section VI,5) is largely used for the hydrogenation of esters (esters of mono¬ 
basic and of dibasic acids to alcohols and glycols respectively) : 

RCOOR' + 2 H 2 -^ RCH 2 OH + RDH 


Two mechanisms have been given :—(i) hydrogenation— 

O OH O O 

II I II n 

RCOR' -b Ho ^ RCH—OR' ^ RCH -b R'OH ; RCH + H* ^ RCHjOH 
(ii) hydrogenolysis— 

000 

II II II 

RCOR' -b Hj ^ RCH -b R'OH ; RCH -b H* RCHaOH 
Other applications include : 

(а) reduction of aldehydes and ketones to alcohols ; 

( б ) reduction of amides to amines (RCONHg + 2 H 2 -^ RCHgNHg + HgO; 

some side reactions occur : dioxan is the best medium); 

(c) reduction of lactones to glycols. 
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The catalyst is inactive for the hydrogenation of the (isolated) benzene nucleus 
and so may be used for the hydrogenation of aromatic compounds containing 
aldehyde, keto, carbalkoxy or amide groups to the corresponding alcohols, 
amines, etc., e.g.y ethyl benzoate to benzyl alcohol ; methyl p-toluate to 
p-methylbenzyl alcohol; eth}^ cinnamate to 3-phenyl-l-propanol. 

Dissolve 15*5 g. of A.R. barium nitrate and 130 g. of A.R. cupric 
nitrate trihydrate in 450 ml. of water at 80®. Prepare a solution of sodium 
chromate by dissolving 89 g. of recrystallised sodium dichromate dihydrate 
in 200 ml. of water and adding 112*5 ml. of cone, ammonia solution 
(sp. gr. 0*90). Add the warm solution (80®) of nitrates in a thin stream, 
with stirring, to the sodium chromate solution (at 25®). Collect the orange 
precipitate by suction filtration, wash it with two 50 ml. portions of water, 
drain well, and dry at 75-80® for 12 hours ; powder finely. 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a funnel for introducing a 
solid, a wide air condenser and a stainless steel stirrer with crescent 
blade, 1 cm. long and 8 cm. wide, so shaped that it conforms to the 
bottom of the flask. Immerse the flask in a metal bath at 350®. Add the 
powder through the funnel, with rapid stiiTing, during a period of 15 
minutes. Heat with stirring at a bath temperature of 350® for 20 minutes 
after all the solid has been added. Leach the product by stirring for 
30 minutes with 300 ml. of 10 per cent, acetic acid at room temperature. 
Allow to settle, decant the solution, and wash the residue with six 50- 
60 ml. portions of w'ater. Filter with suction on a Buclmer funnel, diy at 
125® for 12 hours, and grind finely in a mortar. The yield of catalyst 
(a brownish-black powder) is 85 g. No special precautions are necessary- 
in handling or storing the catalyst since it is unaffected by exposure to air 
or moisture. 


VI,7. HEXAMETHYLENE GLYCOL (1 : 6-HEXANEDIOL) 

This preparation illustrates the use of the copper-chromium oxide catalyst 
in the reduction of esters of dibasic acids to glycols : 


^OOCjHg 

(CH,), + 4H2 

\cooc2H5 

Diethyl adipate 


Copper- 
chromium 
—■ —> 

oxide 


^CHgOH 

(CHj)* -{- 2C2H6OH 
Hexamethylene glycol 


In a stainless steel autoclave (or high pressure reaction vessel with an 
adequate safety factor) (see Section VI,4 ; Figs. VI^ 4, 2 and VI, 4, 3) and 
possessing a capacity of at least 260 ml., place 126 g. of diethyl adipate 
(Sections 111,99 and 111,100) and 10 g. of copper-chromium oxide catalyst. 
Close the reaction vessel, make it gas tight, remove the air, and introduce 
hydrogen until the pressure is about 2,000 lb. per square inch (1). ^ Start 
the agitation, and heat as rapidly as possible to 255 and maintain this 
temperature. Continue the hydrogenation imtil hydrogen absorption is 
complete. As the hydrogenation proceeds, the pressure drops as indicated 
on the gauge : the progress of the reaction may be followed by the change 
in pressure readings, and the reaction is complete (after 6-12 hours) when 
28 * 
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the pressure is constant (2). Stop the agitation, allow to cool, and 
release the pressure. Transfer the reaction mixture to a 400 ml. beaker 
with the aid of four 12 ml. portions of rectified spmt. Add 2o ml. of 
40 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution to the combined alcohohc solu¬ 
tions. and reflux the mixture for 2 hours in order to hydrolyse any 
unchanged ester. Transfer the reaction mixture to a 600 ml. drstil^g 
flask and distil until the temperature of the vapour reaches 9o : this 
wUl remove the alcohol. Transfer the hot residue with the aid of 2o ml. 
of water to a continuous extraction apparatus (Fig. //, 44^ 2) and 
exhaustively extract the solution with ether (36—48 hours). Remove the 
ether and alcohol, and distU the residue under reduced pressure. Ck>Uect 
the iiexamcthyleneglycol at 146-149717 mm.; it solidifies on cooling 
(m.p. 41-42°). The yield is 65 g. (compare Section HI.15). 

Notes. 

(1) The original pressure should not be more than 2,000 lb. per sq. in. if the 
niaximum working pressure for the autoclave is 5,000 lb. Th® full operating 
pressure is not applied at the beginning because tlie pressure will^rise as the bomb 
is heated : thus at 255®, the pressure will be T 8 times that at 20®. 

(2) Unless a high pressure of hydrogen is used initially or tlie reaction vessel is 
large (about 1 litre), it will be necessary to introduce more hydrogen into the 
reaction vessel ; the pressure should not be allowed to fall below 1400-1500 lb. 
per sq. in. if the reaction is to run smoothly to completion. 


VI,8. ETHYL {3-PHENYL-p-HYDROXYPROPIONATE 

{Reformalsky Reaction) 

This preparation illustrates the Reformatsky reaction, which consists in 
the interaction of a carbonyl compound, an a-halogen ester {e.g., ethyl bromo- 
acetate) and zinc in the presence of ether or benzene, followed by hydrolysis. 

Thus : 

CgHsCHO -f BrCHjCOOCaHs + Zn 

Benzaldehyde Ethyl bromoacetate 

OZoBr 

I 

CaHsCHCH^COOCaHs + H^SO* —- 
C8H5CH(0H)CH2C00C2H5 + ZnSO* -}- HBr 

Ethyl p-phenyl-(i-hydroxj’propionato 

It may be pointed out that dehydration of (i-hydroxy esters with fused 
I)otassium hydrogen sulphate, acetic anhydride, phosphoric oxide or with 
thionyl chloride in benzene solution leads to a0-unsaturated esters containing 
some pY'Unsaturated ester ; the proportion of the latter depends not only 
upon the structure of the ester but also upon the dehydrating agent used. 
Dehydration occasionally occurs during the reaction itself or upon attempted 
distillation. 

It is probable that the reaction proceeds through an organic zinc derivative, 
analogous to a Grignard reagent, formed by interaction of the a-halogen ester 


OZnBr 

I 

aH.CHCH,COOC,R 
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with the zinc ; this organic zinc compound tlien adds to the aldehyde or ketone 
exactly as does a Grignard reagent. 

Br—CH 2 COOC 2 H 5 + Zn-> Br—Zn—CH.COOC 2 H 5 

RR'C=0 + Br—Zn—CHjCOOCjHj-^ RR'C—CH^COOC^Hs ^ 

1 

OZnBr 

RR'C—CH 2 COOC 2 H- + ZnBrOH 
OH 

It is essential that all the apparatus and the reagents be scrupulously 
dry for successful results (compare Grignard reaction). Equip a 500 ml. 
three-necked flask with a 260 ml. separatory funnel, a mechanical stirrer, 
and a double surface condenser ; insert calcium chloride (or absorbent 
cotton wool) guard tubes in the funnel and condenser respectively. 
Place 40 g. of zinc wool (previously dried at lOO'*) in the flask, and a 
solution of 83*5 g. (55*5 ml.) of ethyl bromoacetate (Section 111,126; 
CAUTION —lachrymatory) (1) and 65 g. (62 ml.) of purified benzaldehyde 
(Section IV,115) in 80 ml. of sodium-dried benzene and 20 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether in the separatory funnel. Add about 10 ml. of the solution 
to the zinc and warm the flask gently until the reaction starts. When 
the reaction has commenced, but not before, stir the mixture and add the 
remainder of the solution at such a rate that moderate refluxing occurs 
(about 1 hour). Reflux the reaction mix ture on a water bath for a further 
30 minutes. Cool the flask in an ice bath, and add 200 ml. of cold 10 per 
cent, sulphuric acid with vigorous stirring. Transfer to a separatory 
funnel, remove the aqueous layer, wash the benzene layer twice with 
50 ml. portions of 5 per cent, sulphuric acid, once with 25 ml. of 10 per 
cent, sodium carbonate solution, and Anally with two 25 ml. portions of 
water. Extract the combined acid solutions with 100 ml. of ether, and 
dry the combined benzene and ether solution with 6 g. of anhydrous 
magnesium or calcium sulphate. Filter from the desiccant, remove the 
solvent by distillation under atmospheric pressure from a water bath 
(Fig. II, 13, 4 but with Claisen flask) and distil the residue under 
reduced pressure. Collect the ethyl p-phenyl-^-hydroxypropionate at 
162-164°/12 mm. The yield is 60 g. 

Note. 

(1) Great care must be exercised in handling ethyl bromoacetate. Keep a 
10 per cent, aqueous ammonia solution available to react with any bromoester 
which may be spilled. 


Cognate Pbeparation 

^CHg—CHaX/OH 

Ethyl 1-hydroxycyctohexylacetate, CHg C 

NiJHa—^CHjCOOCjHs 

Place 66 g. of clean dry zinc wool and a few crystals of iodine in a 2 * 5 litre 
three-necked flask, equipped with an efficient reflux condenser with dry¬ 
ing tube, a mechanical stirrer, and a dropping funnel. Prepare a mixture 
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of 400 ml. of sodium-dried benzene and 350 ml. of sodium-dried toluene 
with 107 g. (Ill ml.) of ethyl bromoacetate and 98 g-ml.) of pme 
cuc/ohexanone (compare Section III,74,A)- Transfer 150 ml. of this 
mixture to the flask, start the stirrer and l^eat the flask in a 
batli. A vigorous reaction soon sets in. Add the remainder of the mix¬ 
ture through the dropping funnel at such a rate that gentle refluxmg is 
maintained. Continue the stirring for an additional 2 hours : practicaUy 
all the zinc dissolves. Cool the mixture, add sufficient 10 per cent, 
sulphuric acid with stirring to dissolve aU the zinc hydroxide. Separate 
the benzene-toluene layer, dry it with anhydrous sodium or magnesium 
sulphate, and distil under low pressure. Collect the ethyl 1-hydroxy- 
cydohexylacetate at 86-8972 mm. The yield is 125 g. 


VI,9. pp-DIMETHYLGLUTARIC ACID (Guarescki Reaction) 

When acetone is condensed with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence of a 
solution of anliydrous ammonia in absolute alcohol at — 5 , the ammomum 
salt of the dicyano-imide (I) is precipitated. Upon dissolving this salt in water 
and adding excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, the crystalhne dicyan^ 
imide (II) is obtained. Hydrolysis of the last-named with strong sulphuric 
acid affords pp-dimethylglutaric acid (HI). 

(CH3)2C0 -h 2 CHdCN)COOC 2 H 6 -f 2NH, — 

(I) +2C,H.0H + H,0 

\CH(CN)—CO^ 

/CH(CN)—CO\ 

(CHalaC/ ^NNH, 

^CH(CN)—CO^ 


+ HCl 


(CHg) 


CH(CN)—CO^ 


NH (H) + NH4a 


/CH(CN)—CO\ 

icn,),c( )nh -h 

^CH(CN)—ccr 


/CHjCOOH 

(CHjl.CC (HI) -h 2 COa -|- 3 NH 4 HSO 4 

^2’ 


^CHoCOOH 


The above is an example of the Guareschi reaction. It is applicable to most 
dialkyl ketones and to alicyclic ketones (e.g., cycZohexanone, cycZopentanone, 
etc.). The condensation product (I) is probably formed by a simple Knoe- 
venagel reaction of the ketone and ethyl cyanoacetate to yield ethyl a-cyano- 
pp-dimethylacrylate (CH 3 ) 2 C=C(CN)COOC 2 H 5 , followed by a Michael addition 
of a second molecule of ethyl cyanoacetate ; finally, the carbethoxyl groups 
are converted to the cyclic imide structure by the action of ammonia. 

Place 200 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol in a 500 ml. all-glass wash bottle, 
and cool to — 6 ° by immersion in a bath of ice and salt. Pass a slow 
stream of ammonia, derived from a cylinder and dried by passage through 
a tower filled with small pieces of quicklime, into the alcohol imtil the 
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latter is saturated (about 4-5 hours) ; when necessary, siphon off the 
water formed in the freezing mixture and add more crushed ice. The 
volume of the alcohol will increase to about 250 ml. and about 17 g. of 
ammonia is absorbed. Meanwhile weigh out 113 g. of ethyl cyanoacetate 
(Section 111,131) and 29 g. of pure dry acetone into a 500 or 750 ml. 
wide-mouthed, ground-stoppered bottle and cool it by immersion in a 
bath of ice and salt for about 2 hours. Add the alcoholic ammonia solu¬ 
tion to the cold contents of the bottle, replace the stopper and transfer 
the bottle and bath to a ice chest; place a brick or some other heavy 
weight on the stopper of the bottle to hold it firmly in position. After 
three days, when a considerable amount of white solid (the ammonium 
salt of the “ Guareschi imide ”) has separated, filter at the pump and rinse 
the bottle with the filtrate until all the solid has been transferred to the 
filter. Drain well by pressing the solid with a large glass stopper, and then 
stir it with several small volumes of dry ether (sucking dry after each 
addition) in order to remove the excess of ketone and ethyl cyanoacetate. 
Dry the solid in the air for several hours in order to remove the ether 
completely, then dissolve it in the minimum volume of boiling water 
(350-400 ml.), and add concentrated hydiochloric acid {FUME CUP¬ 
BOARD !) \intil the mixture is acid to Congo red paper and then add a 
further 60 ml. Allow to cool, filter off the dicyano-imide, wash with a 
little water, and dry upon clock glasses in the steam oven or at 100 ®. 
The yield of the dicyano-imide is 65 g. 

Dissolve 64 g. (^ g. mol) of the finely-powdered dicyano-imide in 
160 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a 1 -litre round-bottomed fiask ; 
gentle warming may be necessary and a clear reddish-brown solution is 
obtained. Keep the solution overnight and then add 150 ml, of water 
slowly and with frequent shaking. Attach a reflux condenser to the flask 
and heat very gently at first owing to the attendant frothing, which 
subsides after 2—3 hours. Heat the mixture under reflux for a total 
period of 18—24 hours and shake well at intervals of 3 hours. The acid 
separates upon cooling : collect it on a sintered glass funnel. It may be 
dried at about 90® ; the yield of crude acid is nearly quantitative. To 
remove small quantities of imides which may be present, treat the crude 
acid with excess of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, filter from any 
imide, strongly acidify with concentrated hydrochloric acid, saturate the 
solution with ammonium sulphate, and extract the acid with three or 
four 200 ml. portions of ether. Dry the ethereal extract wdth anhydrous 
sodium or magnesium sulphate and distil off the ether. Recrystalhse the 
residual acid from concentrated hydrochloric acid, and dry at 70 . Pure 
p p-dimethylglutaric acid, m.p. 101 ®, is obtained. 

VI,10, REDUCTIONS WITH LITHIUM 

ALUMINIUM HYDRIDE 

Lithium aluminium hydride LiAlH* is a useful and convenient reagent for 
the selective reduction of the carbonyl group and of various other polar func- 
tional groups. It is obtained by treatment of finely powdered Uthium hydride 
with an ethereal solution of anhydrous alumimum chloride : 

4LiH AICI 3 -> LiAlHi + 3LiCl 
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Tiie compound is generally employed in solution in dry ether ; tins solution is 
conducting and the reduction may be due to the transfer of a hydride ion : 

[AIH^r ^ H” -f- AIH 3 

The purpose of the ether may be to coordinate with the aluminium liydride and 
to facilitate the forward reaction in the first instance : subsequently coordina¬ 
tion may occur witli other anions available in the solution. 

Some' of the functional groups which are reduced by lithium aluminium 
liydride, tlie reduction product together with the theoretical mols of reducing 
agent required (in parenthesis) are listed below :— 

aldehyde-> primary alcohol {0*25) ; ketone-secondary alcohol (0-25) ; 

c.poxide-^ alcohol (0*25) ; ester-primary alcohol (0-5) ; lactone-> 

diol (O’o); carboicjdic acid-primary alcohol (OwS); anhydride >• pri¬ 

mary alcohol (1 -0) ; amide (CONKg) >• primary amine (1-0) ; nitrile »• 

primary amine (I’O) ; acid chloride -► primary alcohol (0-5) ; and alkyl 

chloride-► hydrocarbon (0‘25). Its most frequent use is for the reduction of 

esters, acids, aldehydes and ketones to the corresponding alcohols. It is of 
value for the reduction of unsaturated carbonyl compounds to unsaturated 
alcohols {e.g., crotonaldehyde to crotyl alcohol—compare Section VI42) ; 
also for the reduction of sensitive ketones {e.g., acetylcyc/opropane) and hindered 
ketones [e.g., acetomesitylene). 

The following intermediate compounds in some reductions with lithium 
aluminium liydride have been formulated : 

4RCHO + LiAlH^-> RCH^OLi + (RCH 20 ) 3 A 1 {or LiAUGCH^RlJ 

4R2CO d- LiAlH^-(RgCHO^LiAl 

2RC00R' -f LiAlH 4 -LiAllOR'litOCHjR), 

4RCOOH -h SLiAlH^-LiAllOCHjR)^ -h 2LiAl02 -f 4H2 

2RCOCI + LiAlH^-LiAlCUlOCHsR)^ 

(RC0)20 + LiAlHi-V LiAlOiOCHaRlg 

Experimental details for the following reductions are given below : 

Diethyl adipate EtOOClCHjljCOOEt-> 1 ;6-hexanediol HOCH2(CH2)4CH20H 

Diethyl nitrosamine EtjN—NO-► AA^-diethylhydrazine EtjN—NHg 

Anthranilic acid 0 -NH 2 -C 6 H 4 -COOH- > 

o-aminobenzyl alcohol o-NHj—CeH 4 -CH 2 ^I^- 

The experimental conditions for the reduction are similar to those for the 
Grignard reaction. For compounds which are readily soluble in ether, a solu¬ 
tion of the compound in dry ether is added to an ethereal solution of lithium 
iiluminium h 3 ’dride (excess) at such a rate that the reaction mixture boils 
gently. When the reduction is complete, the excess of the reagent is decomposed 
by the cautious addition of moist ether, an ethanol-ether mixture or by the 
(liopwise addition of cold water with vigorous stirring : when water is used, it is 
desiiable to employ a large fiask because of the foaming which takes place. 
On the whole it is best to employ ethjd acetate, as its reduction product (ethanol) 
does not interfere in the subsequent isolation and no hj’drogen is evolved. The 
reaction mixture is then poured gradually into excess of ice-cold dilute sulphuric 
acid to decompose the complex aluminium compounds and to dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitated aluminium hydroxide ; the product is usually in the ethereal layer but, 
if it is water-soluble, must be isolated from the aqueous solution. For bases, 
atter extraction of any neutral or acidic products, the solution is rendered 
alkaline with lOA’ sodium hjrdroxide and the whole (including the precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide) is extracted with ether. For compounds which are 
slightlj' or sparingly soluble in ether, a Soxhlet apparatus is inserted between 
the fiask and the reflux condenser and the compound is placed in the Soxhlet 
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thimble. In addition to ether, tetrahydrofuran has been used as a solvent for 
lithium aluminium hydride. The approximate solubilities in diethyl ether, 
tetrahydrofuran and di-n-butyl ether are 25-30 g., 13 g. and 2 g. respectively 
per 100 g. of solvent at 25®. 

Lithium aluminium hydride reacts violently with water and mvM be treated 
as a dangerous chemical: 

LiAlH 4 (excess) -f- 2 H 2 O -LiAlO., -f- 4 H 2 

LiAlH 4 -h 4 H 20 (excess) -^ LiOH + Al(OH )3 + 4H., 

Operations with it must be conducted in a dry apparatus and with dry solvents. 
Owing to the toxic properties of the finely powdered solid, it must be weighed 
out in the fume cupboard. Adequate provision should be made to discharge 
hydrogen gas from the reaction mixture to tlie atmosphere or fume cupboard 
exhaust without risk from nearby flames, hot plates, etc. The solid reacts 
superficially with atmospheric moisture and carbon dioxide ; in ether solution, 
it reacts slowly with atmospheric oxygen, liberating hydrogen. The finely 
powdered reagent is available commercially and is kept under nitrogen ; it 
should all be used once the tin is opened. Only dry sand may be used to extin¬ 
guish solid lithium aluminium hydride which has caught fire. 

Hexamethylene glycol (1 ; 6-hexanediol). All the apparatus and 
reagents must be thoroughly dry. Set up in a dry vessel (to serve later as 
a water bath) in the fume cupboard a 1600 ml. three-necked flask with a 
mercury-sealed stirrer, a 250 ml. dropping funnel and a double surface 
condenser (compare Fig. II, 7, 11, o) : attach guard tubes (containing 
anhydrous calcium chloride or cotton wool) to the open ends of the con¬ 
denser and dropping funnel. The mechanical stirrer should be a powerful 
one. It must be emphasised that all operations, including weighing, with 
solid lithium aluminium hydride must be conducted in the fume cupboard ; 
during weigliing, etc., the front of the fume chamber is pulled down so 
that there is a narrow opening to allow the student’s hands to enter. 

Weigh out 10-5 g. of lithium aluminium hydride into a clean, dry 
mortar and powder it finely, if necessary, with a glass pestle. Remove the 
dropping funnel and replace it by a funnel with a very short wide stem ; 
introduce the solid into the flask through this funnel and use about 300 ml. 
of sodium-dried ether to transfer the last traces of lithium aluminium hy¬ 
dride ; replace the dropping funnel and guard tube. Destroy any residual 
solid on the pestle or in the mortar (1). Set the stiirer in motion and place 
a solution of 50 g. of freshly distilled diethyl adipate, b.p. 133—135°/14 mm. 
(Sections III, 99-100) in 150 ml. of anhydrous ether in the dropping funnel. 
After stirring for 10 minutes (some lithium alummium hydride may 
remain undissolved), add the diethyl adipate solution at such a rate 
that the ether refluxes gently ; the reaction mixture rapidly becomes 
viscous and four 50 ml. portions of anhydrous ether must be added during 
the reduction to facilitate stirring. Continue the stirring for 10 minutes 
after the diethyl adipate has been added. Decompose the excess of 
lithium aluminium hydride by the dropwise addition, with stirring, either 
of 76 ml. of water (2) or, preferably, by the more rapid addition of 22 g. 
(24*5 ml.) of ethyl acetate. Filter the reaction product from the sludge 
through a sintered glass* funnel ; dry the ethereal solution with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate and distil off the ether on a water bath ; the colourless 
viscous residue (18*5 g.) solidifies completely on cooling and has ra.p. 
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41-42'" l.e., is pme hexamethylene glycol. Dissolve the sludge remaining 
in tlie filter funnel in 20 per cent, sulphuric acid ; extract the resulting 

solution with six 100 nil. portions of ether or use ^ 
pvtr ictor iFi". //, 2). Distil off the ether on a water bath ; the residue 

(6 g.) crystalTises completely upon cooling, m.p. 41-42°. The total yield 
of hexamethylene glycol is therefore 24-5 g. ; it boils sharply at 136-137 / 

10 mm. 

^4ot0S 

(1) The residual reagent must be carefuUy destroyed. That remaining in the 
mortar is slowly dropped into about 2 litres of water m a large beaker. The soUd 
ndliering to the pestle should be scraped off and added gradually to excess of water. 

(2) Before adding water, remove the calcium chloride guard tubes and fit the 
reflux condenser with a long tube extending to the duct at the top of the fume 
cupboard (hood) ; this will carry the escaping hydrogen above the motor of the 
stirrer. A spark-proof stirring motor is recommended and should be used, if 
available. The dropwise addition of water must be conducted whilst the mixtime is 
stirred vigorously ; foaming may occur and the reaction may be moderated by 
filling the bath surrounding the reaction vessel with cold water. 

ATAT-Diethylhydrazine. Fit a l-litre three-necked flask with a double 
surface reflux condenser, a mercury-sealed stirrer and a dropping funnel, 
and insert calcium chloride guard tubes into the openings of the reflux 
condenser and dropping funnel. The apparatus must be dry. Place 
10-0 g. of finely powdered lithium aluminium hydride and 500 i^. of 
sodium-dried ether in the flask, stir for 10 minutes, and add a solution of 
23-5 g. of diethyl nitrosamine (Section 111,124) in 135 ml. of anhydrous 
ether at the rate of 2-3 drops per second. After abo\it 20 minutes, the 
ether refluxes gently and a white solid separates : henceforth adjust the 
rate of addition to maintain the reaction under control. After the addition 
of the nitrosamine is complete (about 1 hour), continue the vigorous 
stirring for 10 minutes, and then add an excess of ethyl acetate to decom¬ 
pose the residual lithium aluminium hydride. Now introduce 50 ml. of 
lOA^ sodium hydroxide solution, stir for 10 minutes, filter with suction, 
and wash the residue with two 50 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined 
filtrate and washings first over potassium hydroxide pellets and then oyer 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, distil through an efficient fractionating 
column (e.g., a 10* vacuum-jacketed Widmer column) and collect the 
ns-diethylhydrazine at 98-99 ■ 5°. The yield is 10 g. 

o-Aminobenzyl alcohol. This preparation illustrates the reduction of 
a compound of low solubility in ether. Equip a 2-litre three-necked flask 
with a mercury-sealed stirrer and a Soxhlet extractor surmounted by an 
efficient reflux condenser ; stopper the third neck. Attach a wide-bore 
drying tube to the opening of the reflux condenser. The apparatus must 
be dry. Place 9 -1 g. of finely powdered lithium aluminium hydride and 
600 ml. of anhydrous ether in the flask and 13*7 g. of pure anthranilic 
acid in the extraction thimble. Maintain the ether at a moderate rate of 
boiling by means of an electric heating mantle until the acid in the thimble 
dissolves completely. Allow the flask to cool, remove the Soxhlet extractor 
and insert the reflux condenser directly into the flask ; place a dropping 
funnel in the opening previously stoppered. Add sufficient ethyl acetate 
cautiously, with vigorous stirring, to decompose the excess of lithium 
aluminium hydride. Then introduce 250 ml. of 2*5A sodium hydroxide 
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solution. Separate the ether layer, extract the aqueous layer with two 
200 ml. portions of ether, and dry the combined ethereal solutions with 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil off the ether and dry the residue 
in a vacuum desiccator. Tlie resulting o-aminobenzyl alcohol has m.p. 82° 
and weighs 12 0 g. 


VI,11. REDUCTIONS WITH POTASSIUM (OR SODIUM) 

BOROHYDRIDE 

Potassium and sodium borohydride show greater selectivity in action than 
lithium aluminium hydride : thus ketones or aldehydes may be reduced to 
alcohols whilst the cyano, nitro, amido and carbalkoxy groups remain unaffected. 
Furthermore, the reagent may be used in aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic solution. 
One simple application of its use will be described, viz., the reduction of 
m-nitrobenzaldehyde to tn-nitrobenzyl alcohol : 



m-Nitrobenzyl alcohol.* Clamp a 500 ml. three-necked flask, 
equipped with a mechanical stirrer, a thermometer and a burette, above the 
bench so that an ice bath can be placed beneath it. Place a solution of 
15.1 g. of w-nitrobenzaldehyde (1) in 100 ml. of methanol in the flask and, 
whilst stirring, add a solution of potassium borohydride (2-0 g. of KBH^ 
in 2 ml. of 2A^ sodium hydroxide diluted with 18 ml. of water) at the rate 
of 0-5 ml. per minute, with occasional cooling to keep the reaction at 
18-25°. \Vhen about three-quarters of the solution has been added, 
there is no further tendency for the temperature to rise, and the addition 
is stopped. Treat a small portion of the reaction mixture with dilute 
sulphuric acid : hydrogen should be evolved. 

Remove most of the methanol by distillation on a steam bath, and 
dilute the residue with 100 ml. of water. Extract the mixture with ether, 
wash the upper layer with water, and dry it rapidly with a little anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate. Remove the ether by “ flash distillation ”, and 
distil the residual pale yellow oil under diminished pressure. Collect the 
w-nitrobenzyl alcohol at 183-185717 mm. ; it solidifies to a pale yellow 
solid, m.p. 30°, when cooled in ice. The jdeld is 13 g. 

Note. 

(1) w-Nitrobenzaldehyde may be prepared as follows. Place 250 ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid and 21 * 5 ml. of fuming nitric acid, sp. gr. 1 • 5, in a 500 ml. 
three-necked flask fitted with a mechanical stirrer (unsealed) and a dropping funnel. 
Stir and cool to 0® in a bath of ice and salt. Add 62-5g. (60 ml.) of purified benzalde- 
hyde dropwiso from the dropping funnel; do not allow the temperature to rise 
above 5®. Then warm the mixture gradually to 40®, cool to room temperature, and 
pour in a thin stream with vigorous stirring on to finely crushed ice. Filter through 
a sintered glass funnel, wash with a little water, press out the oil with a wide glass 
stopper, and dry in the air upon absorbent paper. The resulting crude m-nitro- 
benzaldehyd© weiglis 65 g. and melts at 48-50®. Melt the crude solid under excess 
of 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, stir, cool, filter and dry in the air : the 

• The experimental details were kindly provided by the Chemical Research Laboratories 
of May and Baker Ltd., Dagenham. 
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product has m.p. 51-52”. Dissolve the solid in 120 ml. of hot 

decant from any solid present, and add light petroleum, b.p. 40-60 . imtil a slight 
turbidity results and cool. Collect the pure m-nitrobenzaldehyde and ^ m the 
a^r r the yield is 45 g.. m.p. 58°. A further quantity may be obtained by concen¬ 
trating tho mother liquor. 


VI,12. REDUCTIONS WITH ALUMINIUM ALKOXIDES 

Aldehydes and ketones can be reduced smoothly to the corresponding 
alcohols'by aluminium alkoxides. The most satisfactory alkoxide for general 
use is aluminium ?, 9 opropoxide : 

RR'CO -f (CH 3 ) 2 CHOa; RR'CHOa^ + (CH 3 ) 2 CO (ai = AI/3) 

'I’he carbonyl compound to be reduced is heated 'ndth aluminium wopropoxide 
in excess of liopropvl alcohol under a simple fractionating column with provision 
for slow distillation until no more acetone is detected in the distilkte ; the 
alcoholic reduction product is recovered from the reaction mixture after acidi- 
lication. Tlie process is usually termed the Meerwein - Ponndorf - Verley 
reduction. This mild and speedy method of reducing carbonyl compounds in 
good yield is particularly valuable since other groups, e.g., an a{3-double bond, a 
nitro group or a halogen atom, are unafiFected. Experimental details for the 
following preparations are given : 

CH 3 CH =CHCHO —CH 3 CH =CHCH20H 

Crotonaldel^yde Crotyl alcohol 


CeH^CHO 

Benzaidehyde 


CeHsCHgOH 

Benzyl alcohol 


(C.H5),C0 —. (C.H.j.CHOH 

Benzophenone Benzhydrol 

The undermentioned reductions may be carried out by simple adaptations to 
the procedures r chloral to trichloroethjd alcohol; w-nitroacetophenone of 
a-methyl- 3 -nitrobenzyI alcohol ; and o-nitrobenzaldehyde to o-nitrobenzyl 
alcohol. 

The above reversible equation indicates that one mol of aluminium t8o~ 
propoxide will reduce directly three mols of the carbonyl compound. It is 
generally desirable to use excess of the reductant except for aromatic aldehydes ; 
for the latter side reactions (e.j?., 2RCHO-> RCOOCHgR ; Tischenko re¬ 

action) tend to occur vith excess of the reagent. 

The following mechanism of the reaction has been suggested ; it includes the 
coordination of the carbonyl compound with the aluminium atom in aluminium 
tsopropoxide and the transfer of a hydride ion : 




^OCHMea 

= O + Al—OCHMe, 

\0CHMe. 


R\ /H / 

+ ll^Me 

O O 

^A!{OCHMea)a 


Me 


Hydrolysis 


R'/|K 
+0-^ C O 

MeaCHO^ ^OCHMej 


R 




H 


Me 


+ 0=C^ 

R'/ \OH \Me 
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Preparation of aluminium isopropoxide. Place 27 -5 g. of clean 
aluminium foil in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask containing 300 ml. of 
anhydrous isopropyl alcohol {e.g., refluxed with and distilled from lime) 
and 0-5 g. of mercuric chloride. Attach an efficient (for example, double 
surface) reflux condenser carrying a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) 
guard tube. Heat the mixture on a water bath or upon a hot plate. 
When the liquid is boiling, add 2 ml. of carbon tetrachloride (a catalyst 
for the reaction between aluminium and dry alcohols) through the con¬ 
denser, and continue the heating. The mixture turns grey and, within 
a few minutes, a vigorous evolution of hydrogen commences. Dis¬ 
continue the heating : it may be necessary to moderate the reaction by 
cooling the flfisk in ice water or in running tap water. After the reaction 
has slowed down, reflux the mixture until all the metal has reacted 
(6-12 hours). The mixture becomes dark because of the presence of 
suspended particles.* Pour the hot solution into a 500 ml. Claisen flask 
attached to a water condenser with a 250 ml. filter flask or distilling flask 
as receiver. Add a few fragments of porous porcelain and heat the flask 
in an oil bath at 90® under slightly diminished pressure (water pump). 
When nearly aU the isopropyl alcohol has distilled over, raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the bath to 170® and lower the pressure gradually to the full 
vacuum of the water pump. Immediately the temperature of the dis¬ 
tillate rises above 90°, stop the distillation and remove the condenser. 
Attach a 600 ml. distilling flask directly to the Claisen flask, add a few 
fresh boiling chips and distil: use either an oil bath at 180-190° or an 
air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3). The aluminium wopropoxide passes over as a 
colourless viscid liquid at 140—150°/12 mm. ; the yield is 190 g. Pour 
the molten aluminium isopropoxide into a wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered 
bottle and seal the bottle with paraffin wax (or with cellophane tape) to 
exclude moisture. Generally the alkoxide (m.p. 118°) crystallises out, 
but the substance exhibits a great tendency to supercool and it may be 
necessary to cool to 0° for 1—2 days before solidification occurs. 

The reagent is conveniently stored as a solution in isopropyl alcohol. 
The molten (or solid) alkoxide is weighed out after distillation into a 
glass-stoppered bottle or flask and is dissolved in sufficient dry isopropyl 
alcohol to give a one molar solution. This solution may be kept without 
appreciable deterioration provided the glass stopper is sealed \vith paraffin 
wax or cellophane tape. Crystals of aluminium isopropoxide separate on 
standing, but these may be redissolved by warming the mixture to 66--70 . 

For many reductions it is not necessary to distil the reagent. Dilute 
the dark solution, prepared as above to the point marked with an asterisk, 
to 1 litre with dry wopropyl alcohol; this gives an approximately one 
molar solution. Alternatively, prepare the quantity necessary for the 
reduction, using the appropriate proportions of the reagents. 

CROTYL ALCOHOL 

This preparation iUustrates the method to be adopted for aldehydes of 

boiling point below about 160°. , ^ r i 

Prepare a solution of aluminium isopropoxide from 23-5 g. ot alu¬ 
minium, 0 • 6 g. of mercuric chloride and 260 ml. of dry isopropyl alco o , 

♦ These, in general, have no inEuence on the subsequent preparation. 
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add 105 ff of redistilled crotonaldehyde. b.p. 102-103° (Section 111,141) 
and 500 ml. "r it^7 1 )To 

and Arrange for^distillation from an oil bath (c/. Fig. 11, 16, I) 

acetone distils as it is formed. Maintain the temperature of the hath 
at about 110“ and the temperature at the top of the column at 60-/0 
When the distillate no longer gives a test for acetone (8 9 hours) (1). 
distil off most of the remaining laopropyl alcohol, preferably under reduced 
pressure. Cool the residue to 40“ and add 460 ml. of cold 6JV sulphunc 
acid (from 72-5 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 395 ml. oi 
water) ; cooling is necessary. Separate the upper oily layer, wash it 
once with water, and distil at 60-70° whilst lowering the pressure slowly 
from about 275 mm. to 60 mm. ; then contmue the distillation to 100 
and 20 mm. In this way the crotyl alcohol [A) is separated from the 
higher boiling polymerisation products. Combine the aqueous layers 
and distil until the distillate no longer gives a test for unsaturation with a 
dilute solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride. Saturate the aqueous 
distillate with potassium carbonate, separate the oily layer and add it 
to (^4). Dry with 5 g. of anhydrous potassium carbonate, decant the oil 
and distil through an efficient fractionating column. Collect the crotyl 
alcohol at 119-121°. The yield is 65 g. 


Note. . 

(1) The acetone test reagent consists of a 0*1 per cent, solution of 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine and is prepared as follows : Dissolve 0-25 g. of 2 : 4.clinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine in 60 ml. of water and 42 ml. of concentrated hydrocliloric acid by 
warming on a water bath ; cool the clear yellow solution and dilute to 250 ml. with 
water. The acetone test is considered negative when 5 ml. of the reagent and 
4-5 drops of the distillate give no cloudiness or precipitate of acetone 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone within 30 seconds. After a negative test is obtained, it is strongly 
recommended that the mixture in the flask be refluxed for 6-10 minutes with 
complete condensation and then to collect a few drops of distillate for another test. 
If no acetone is now detected, the reduction is complete. 

The above test will detect 1 part of acetone in 500-1000 parts of wopropyl 
alcohol. The reagent should not be kept for more them 1-2 months since it de¬ 
teriorates upon keeping. 


BENZYL ALCOHOL 

This preparation illustrates the reduction of an aromatic aldehyde. 

Place 35 ml. of a \M solution of aluminium wopropoxide or 7 g. of 
solid aluminium fsopropoxide, 460 ml. of dry isopropyl alcohol and 21 g. 
of purified benzaldehyde (Section IV,115) in a 1 litre round-bottomed 
flask. Fit a short reflux condenser (no water in the cooling jacket) or 
better a Hahn condenser (2) (containing a 1 cm. layer of ethyl alcohol in 
the inner tube) to the flask and arrange for slow distillation from a water 
bath at the rate of 3-6 drops per minute. Ck)ntinue the heating until a 
negative test for acetone is obtained after 5 minutes of total reflux 
(6-9 hours) ; if the volume of the mixture falls below 200 ml. during the 
reduction, add more isopropyl alcohol. Remove the reflux or Hahn 
condenser and distil off (Fig. //, 13, 3) most of the isopropyl alcohol 
imder atmospheric pressure from a suitable oil bath. Hydrolyse the 
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cooled residue with cold dilute hydrochloric acid (20 ml. of concentrated 
acid and 150 ml. of water), extract the mixture with three 50 ml. portions 
of benzene, wash the combined extracts with 50 ml. of water, and dry 
with 20 g. of anhydrous sodium or magnesium sulphate. Remove the 
benzene under atmospheric pressure (Fig. II, 13, 4, but with a 50 ml. 
Claisen flask) and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the 
benzyl alcohol (19 g.) at 89-91®/7 mm. A little benzyl benzoate remains 
in the flask. 

Note, 

(2) A modified Hahn condenser, a form of partial condenser, is illustrated in 
Fig. VI, 12, 1 ; it is best constructed of Pyrex glass. The dimensions given are 
only approximate and may be varied slightly. The inside clearance should be 
approximately 0-3 cm.; a water jacket should be fitted over the central portion 
of the side arm by means of rubber stoppers. Alternatively, the side arm may 
have a length of about 10 cm. and a condenser fitted to this in the usual manner. 
An approximately 1 cm. layer of absolute alcohol is placed in the inner condensing 
tube and the top of the tube is connected to a reflux condenser. The outside of 
the condenser below the side arm should be insulated with asbestos cloth or paper. 
The refluxing mixture boils the ethyl alcohol in the inner tube, most of the isopropyl 
alcohol is retiuned to the flask and the acetone distils over. 


BENZHYDROL 

The following experimental procedure is suitable for ketones bo ilin g 
above 176-200^. 


2Scms, 


rScrns. 


Place 100 ml. of IM solution 
of aluminium wopropoxide in 
isopropyl alcohol (the unpuri¬ 
fied reagent is satisfactory) 
or a solution of 20 g. of the 
solid alkoxide in 100 ml. of 
dry isopropyl alcohol in a 
260 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
and add 18 g. of benzophenone 
(Section IV,139). Attach a 
short (25 cm.) reflux condenser 
(no water through the cooling 
jacket) or a Hahn condenser 
(Fig. VI, 12, 1) to the flask, 
and arrange for slow distiUa- 
tion (5-10 drops per minute) 
from a water bath. When the 
acetone test is negative (after 
1-2 hoiurs) {Crotyl Alcohol, Note 
1 above), stop the distillation: 
if more than 60 ml. of isopropyl 
alcohol distils over, add 25 ml. 
of dry isopropyl alcohol to 
maintain the volume. Remove most of the excess of isopropyl alcohol 
by distillation under slightly diminis hed pressure. To the cold residue 
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add cold dilute hydrochloric acid (from 35 ml. of the concentrated acid 
and 175 ml. of water) slowly and with frequent shakmg. 
benzhydrol which separates with ether or with benzene, wash the extract 
with cold dilute hydrochloric acid, then with water, and dry Remove 
the solvent ; the rLidual benzhydrol weighs 18 g 

20 ml of hot alcohol or from 50 ml. of hght petroleum (b.p. 6^80 ) con¬ 
taining a little benzene, and cool in ice : 17-5 g. of pure benzhydrol, 

m.p. 68°, are obtained. 

Recovery of the wopropyl alcohol. It is not usually economical ^^over 
the ifiopropvl alcohol because of its low cost. However, if the is to be 

recovered preat care must be exercised particularly if it has been allowed to stand 
for Several days: peroxides are readily formed in the impure acetone - t^opropy 
alcohol mixtures. Test hrst for peroxides by ad^g 0*5 rnh 

alcohol to 1 ml. of 10 per cent, potassium iodide solution ^ % 

dilute (1 : 5) hydrochloric acid and mixed with a few drops of starch solution . if 
a blue (or blue-black) coloration appears in one minute, the test is positive. One 
convenient method of removing the peroxides is to reflux each one <5^ m- 

covored uopropyl alcohol with 10-15 g. of solid stannous ddonde for lialf 
Test for peroxides with a portion of the cooled solution : if lodme is liberated, ^d 
further 6 g. portions of stannous chloride followed by refluxmg for half-hour periods 
until the test is negative. Then add about 200 g. of quicklime, 
and distil (Fig. 11, 47, 2) ; discard the first portion of the distillate untU the t^t for 
acetone is negative (Crotyl Alcohol, Note 1). Peroxides generally redevelop in this 
purified isopropyl alcohol in several days. 


VI,13 THE OPPENAUER OXIDATION 

Secondary alcohols may be oxidised to the corresponding ketones with 
aluminiunr/erf.-butoxide (or tsopropoxide) in the presence of a large excess of 
acetone. This reaction is known as the Oppenauer oxidation and is the reverse 
of tlie Meeruoin - Ponndorf - Verley reduction (previous Section) ; it may be 

expressed : 

HR'CHOH + (CH3)2C0 RR'CO + CCH3)2CHOH 

butoxide 

Acetone in conjunction with benzene as a solvent is widely employed. With 
cyc/ohexanonc as the hydrogen acceptor, coupled ^vith toluene or xylene as 
solvent, the use of liigher reaction temperatures is possible and consequently the 
reaction time is considerably reduced ; furthermore, the excess of cyclohexanone 
can be easily separated from the reaction product by steam distillation. At 
least 0-25 mol of allioxide per mol of alcohol is used : however, since an excess 
of alkoxide has no detrimental effect 1 to 3 mols of aluminium alkoxide is 
recommended, particularly as water, either present in the reagents or formed 
during secondary reactions, will remove an equivalent quantity of the reagent. 
In the oxidation of steroids 50-200 mols of acetone or 10-20 mols of cyclo¬ 
hexanone are generally employed. 

The Oppenauer oxidation has found wide application in investigations on 
steroids and related natural products. Its great advantage is that very mild 
conditions are utilised which are applicable to a variety of sensitive compoimds : 
thus when other oxidisable groups, e.g., olefinic bonds, are present in the mole¬ 
cule, they are usually unaffected. Among non-steroidal alcohols, both cis and 
(runs decalols are converted in excellent yield to the corresponding decalones. 
The reaction has been extended to the conversion of unsaturated primary 
alcohols to the corresponding aldehydes by using quinone as the acceptor. 
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The reaction is illustrated by the preparation of cholestenone from cholesterol; 
the double bond migrates from the py to the ap position during the oxidation ; 



Cholesterol Cholestenone 


The following mechanism appears reasonable (compare Section VI,12), 
It assumes that the function of the aluminium /er^.-butoxide, or other alkoxide. 
is to provide a source of aluminium ions and that the aluminium salt of the 
secondary alcohol is the actual reactant. Aluminium with its sextet of electrons 
has a pronounced tendency to accept a pair of electrons, thus facilitating the 
initial coordination and the subsequent transfer of a hydride ion : 



R\ 

)CH—OAl 




Aluminium fert.-butoxide. In a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask 
fitted with a reflux condenser protected by a calcium chloride or cotton 
wool tube, place 16 g. of aluminium turnings, 50 g. (63 • 5 ml.) of anhydrous 
/er<.-butyl alcohol and 2 g. of aluminium {.sopropoxide (Section VI,12 ; 
to remove traces of water). Heat the mixture to boiling on a steam bath, 
add about 0* 1 g. of mercuric chloride and shake vigorously : the object of 
the shaking is to distribute the mercuric chloride and thus assist an even 
amalgamation of the aluminium. Continue the heating on the steam bath; 
the colour of the reaction mixture gradually changes from clear to milky 
to black and hydrogen is evolved. Remove the flask from the steam bath 
when the mixture is black, allow the reaction to proceed for an hour, and 
then add 61 g. (77 ml.) of anhydrous ferL-butyl alcohol and 50 ml. of 
anhydrous benzene. Heat gently to restart the reaction; it will continue 
vigorously without further heating for about 2 hours : when the reaction 
subsides, reflux the mixture for 12 hours. Remove the benzene and 
unreacted tert.-h\xty\ alcohol by distillation from a steam bath and the 
flnal traces under reduced pressure (water pump). Add 260 ml. of anhy¬ 
drous ether ; dissolve the solid aluminium ierL-butoxide by refluxing for 
a short time. After cooling, add 9 ml. of undried ether and immediately 
shake vigorously ; the small amount of water thus introduced forms alu¬ 
minium hydroxide, which assists the precipitation of the black suspended 
material. Allow to stand for 2 hours, centrifuge the mixture for 30 minutes 
to remove aluminium hydroxide, unused aluminium and mercury. After 
centrifuging, the solution should be colourless or almost so ; if it is still 
dark in colour, add a further 6 ml. of undried ether and centrifuge again. 
Now remove the solvent by distillation from a steam batli and the flnal 
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traces under reduced pressure (water pump). Allow the flask to cool with 
drying tube attached, crush the product with a spatula, and transfer it 
to a smaU bottle ; seal the latter against moisture. The yield of white or 

pale gray aluminium ^€^'/.-butoxide is lOo g. -r. j i ^ ^ 

Cholestenone. Place a mixture of 20 g. of purified chol^^rol (m.p. 
149^-150° * dried to constant weight at 80-100°), 150 ml. of A.R. acetone 
and 200 ml’, of sodium-dried benzene in a dry l-Utre round-bottomed f ask 
fitted with a reflux condenser and calcium chloride guard tube. Introduce 
a “ boiling tube ” (Fig. /, 3, 1) to prevent bumping. Heat the mixture to 
boiling in an oil bath at 75-85°, add a solution of 16 g. of alumimum iert.- 
butoxide in 100 ml. of anhydrous benzene in one portion to the boi^g 
solution. The mixture becomes cloudy and develops a yellow colour 
in 10 to 15 minutes. Continue gentle boiling at a bath temperature of 
75-85° for 8 hours. Treat the cold mixture with 40 ml. of water, then 
with 100 ml. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, shake vigorously and transfer 
to a 1-litre separatory funnel. Dilute the mixture with 300 ml. of water, 
shake for 5 minutes (filter, if necessary), then run off the yellow aqueous 
layer into a second separatory funnel and extract the latter with 25 ml. 
of benzene. Wash the combined benzene extracts thoroughly with water, 
dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate and remove the solvent (steam 
bath ; final traces at 60° under vacuum of water pump). The yellow oily 
residue solidifies when it is cooled in an ice-salt bath and scratched with a 
glass rod ; keep a small portion for “ seeding ” in the subsequent crys¬ 
tallisation. Dissolve the solid in a warm mixture of 14 ml. of acetone 
and 20 ml. of methanol, allow the solution to cool very slowly and seed, if 
necessary. When the bulk of the solid has crystallised, keep the mixture at 
0° for 24 hours, filter with suction, wash with 20 ml. of ice-cold methanol, 
and dry in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of almost colourless chole¬ 
stenone, m.p. 79-80°, is 17 g. 


VI,14. OXIDATION OF UNSATURATED COMPOUNDS 

WITH OZONISED OXYGEN (OZONOLYSIS) 

For the determination of the structure of unsaturated compounds, oxidation 
with ozone (as ozonised oxygen) possesses many advantages. Ozonolysis, 
unlike oxidation with excess of permanganate or chromic acid which, for 
example, will also oxidise primary and secondary alcohols, is a highly specific 
process. By passing ozonised oxygen through a solution of an ethylenic 
compound in an inert solvent, preferably at a low temperature, ozone adds on 
readily and quantitatively to the double bond to give an ozonide (I) : 

R. /R" fo 1 /O 

\c=c/ 

O-O 

R R^^ 

^C=0(II) -f- 0=-c/ (III) + HjOa 

R'^ 

(Excess of ozone should be avoided since further oxidation may occur to 
“ oxozooides ” or “ perozonides.’^ The ozonides are usually not isolated 
since they are generally viscid oils or glasses, sometimes with violently ex¬ 
plosive properties particularly on warming. They can, however, be completely 


X 


R" 


(I) 


(H.O] 


R' 


tf 
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characterised by identifying the products of decomposition (II and III) by 
water or, preferably, by catalytic reduction. The decomposition with water 
produces some hydrogen peroxide, so that if an aldehyde is expected, this will 
be partially oxidised to the corresponding acid. The equation given for the 
hydrolytic decomposition of ozonides is certainly an over-simplification : 
other products, such as aldehyde and ketone peroxides are sometimes obtained 
as well as carboxylic acids, and these may arise by the rearrangement of the 
ozonide itself or of the hemiacetal compound 


R'/ I I^H 


HO 


0—OH 


produced by the addition of water to (I) (R'" = H). The formation of the more 
highly oxidised products is prevented and the yields of aldehydes and ketones 
increased by subjecting the ozonide to catalj’tic reduction, e.g., with palladium - 
calcium carbonate or with Adams’ platinum oxide catalyst (Section 111,150) ; 
hydrogenation is easily arrested with the formation of aldehyde and/or ketonic 
products. 

The general method of ozonisation consists in passing dry ozonised oxygen 
through a dilute solution of the ethylenic compound in a solvent such as ethyl 
acetate, glacial acetic acid, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, hexane or ethyl 
chloride, cooled in a freezing mixture (preferably at —20° to —30°). A wash 
bottle charged with potassium iodide solution and boric acid is attached to the 
outlet tube of the bottle containing the solution of the substance ; the comple¬ 
tion of the ozonisation is indicated by a sudden extensive separation of iodine. 
The following procedures may be used for decomposing the resulting ozonides :— 

(i) The solvent is cautiously evaporated under reduced pressure (precautions 
against explosion should be taken). The crude ozonide is treated with cold 
water ; if it is not decomposed, the mixture is heated under reflux until all 
the ozonide has disappeared. It is advisable to pass any volatile products 
into 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine reagent (Section VI,12, Note 1) : this is most 
simply done by attaching a tube to the top of the condenser leading to a test- 
tube containing the reagent. When the decomposition is complete, the product 
is examined for volatile aldehydes, ketones or acids. The non-volatile products 
are first tested for their behaviour with SchifTs reagent and 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine. The main product is then extracted with ether, the acidic 
portion is removed from the ether by washing with aqueous sodium bicarbonate, 
and the neutral and acidic portions worked up separately. 

(ii) It is preferable to conduct the ozonisation in dry ethyl acetate solution 
if the ozonide is to be reduced catalytically, since sparingly soluble polymeric 
ozonides are not formed in this medium and the reduction may be carried out 
in this solvent. If another solvent is employed, this must be removed first 
under reduced pressure and the ozonide ^ssolved in methanol, etc. Either 
palladinised calcium carbonate or Adams’ platinum catalyst may be used. It 
is advisable to avoid a rise of the temperature during the hydrogenation, 
which is exothermic : the hydrogenation vessel is either cooled in ice, or a 
hydrogenation vessel containing an internal sealed-in glass cooling coil is used. 
If the temperature is allowed to rise during the reduction, acids are formed 
at the expense of the aldehyde, probably by the following reaction : 



;c=0 + R''— CO—OH 
R'/ 
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A commercial form of ozoniser is iUustrated in Fig. ^ 

nroduces about 170 ml. of ozonised oxygen, containmg 6-7 per cent, of 
Lone per minute. The apparatus consists of ten ozone tubes, each 

with its effective annular space, bridged in 

and outlet manifold. The units are suspended m a lead-lined, hardwood 
tank fitted wdth a terminal : a ten-rod multiple high tension electrode, 
Ilso fitted ivith a terminal, dips into the ozone tubes The two ternunalg 

are connected by ozone-proof high tension leads ^ ^ ^r cent 

volts The ozone tubes and tank are partiaUy filled with 0 2 per cent. 

copper sulphate solution. Upon passing the silent high tension discharge 

across the annular space in the ozone tubes through which oxygen is 

flowing at a suitable ratef, ozone is formed in 6-7 per cent, yield. 


Multiple Electrode 


A C.SO 
Cycles 
Mams 


7500 Volt 

Transformer 



Ozone 

deln/ery 


Fig. F7, U, 1. 


It must be emphasised that on the outlet side of the ozoniser, the use 
of grease and/or rubber at any joint must be avoided. Unlubricated 
ground glass joints should be used : PVC tubing may be employed for 
connexions. The ozonolysis is conducted in a wash-bottle of suitable size 
provided with a ground glass head ; it should be surrounded by a freezing 
mixture, preferably solid carbon dioxide and ether, contained in a Dewar 
vessel. This bottle should be connected to a similar, but smaller, wash 
bottle charged with acidified potassium iodide solution to indicate when 
the reaction is complete. 

A simple semimicro laboratory ozoniser is illustrated in Fig. F/, 74, 2 : 
this gives reasonably satisfactory results for small qxiantities of organic 

• Supplied by J. W. Towers and Co. Ltd. 

t It is recommended that a flowmeter, charged with dibutyl phthalate, to be inserted 
between the ozoniser and wash bottle. 
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compounds. It consists of a wasli bottle or smaU bubbler A to indicate 
the rate of flo^ of the oxygen, a Berthelot tube B for the generation of 
ozone, a vessel C to hold the solution of the compound to be ozonised, and 
a flask Z> containing 5 per cent, potassium iodide solution. The Berthelot 
tube is charged with dilute copper sulphate solution and is connected by 
a copper or stainless steel wire (2-4 mm. in diameter) to the high voltage 
terminal of a transformer (7,500-10,000 volts). The second electrode'is 
the earthed aluminium foil covering most of the exterior of the Berthelot 
tube and is bound with insulating tape. As a precaution all high-voltage 
connexions are hea^nly insulated with rubber tape and the lead to the top 
of the electrode is covered with PVC, Tygon or equivalent tubing. The 
main dimensions are shown in the Figure. The ozoniser sliould be con¬ 



structed of soft soda-glass tubing (Pyrex glass is unsatisfactory) : the 
glass should be thoroughly cleaned and the annular space through which 
the oxygen passes should be as uniform as possible. The complete 
apparatus should be placed in a fume cupboard (hood) behind a shatter¬ 
proof screen of laminated safety glass. 

Organic peroxides are highly explosivCy hence it is best to carry out the 
ozonisation in a solvent which dissolves both the original compound and 
the ozonide. 

Preparation of palladium - calcium carbonate catalyst. Prepare 
60 g. of precipitated calcium carbonate by mixing hot solutions of the 
appropriate quantities of A.R. calcium chloride and A.R. sodium car¬ 
bonate. Suspend the calcium carbonate in water and add a solution 
containing 1 g. of palladium chloride. Warm the suspension until all 
the palladium is precipitated as the hydroxide upon the calcium carbonate, 
i.c., until the supernatant liquid is colourless. Wash several times with 
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distilled water by decantation, filter with suction and wash spangly 
until the washings are chloride-free, and dry. Keep the dry palladium- 
calcium carbonate in a tightly-stoppered bottle. 


ADIPIC DIALDEHYDE FROM CYCLOHEXENE 

/CH /CHO 

CH Pd-H, CHO 


HjC. /CH2 /CH2 

^ch/ ^ch/ 


HaCr 

h^c 


+ HjO 


cyc^oHesene ozonide 


Adipic dialdehyde 


Dissolve 8 -2 g. of cycZohexene (Section 111,12) in 200 ml. of pure dry 
ethyl acetate (Section 11,47,79) contained in a 500 ml. glass-stoppered 
wash bottle, cool the solution to -20° to —30° or below {e.g., with solid 
carbon dioxide - acetone) and attach the wash bottle through a calcium 
chloride or cotton wool drying tube to another containing acidified 
potassium iodide solution. Pass ozonised oxygen until the reaction is 
complete, t.e., until iodine is abundantly liberated. Then add 0*5 g, 
of palladium - calcium carbonate catalyst, and hydrogenate the cold 
solution of the ozonide in the usual manner (compare Fig. ///, 759, 1) ; 
cool the hydrogenation vessel in ice. Filter off the catalyst, remove the 
solvent (Fig. II, 13, 4 but with a Claisen flask provided with a fractionating 
side arm) at normal pressure. Distil the residue under reduced pressure 
and collect the adipic dialdehyde at 92-94°/12 mm. The yield is 7 g. 
This aldehyde oxidises readily and should be kept in a sealed tube in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen or carbon dioxide. It may be converted into the 
dioxiine by warming with aqueous hydroxylamine acetate solution; 
after recrystallisation from water, the dioxime has m.p. 172°. 


n-NONYLALDEHYDE AND AZELAIC HEMIALDEHYDE 

FROM OLEIC ACID 

O—0 

I I Pd—H, 

CH3(CH2),CH CH{CH2),C00H -^ 

Oleic acid ozonide 

CH3(CH3),CHO (I) -f 0CH(CH,)7C00H (U) -f H 2 O 

n-Nonylaldehyde Azelaic hemialdehyde 

Dissolve 7 g, of pure oleic acid in 30 ml. of dry ethyl chloride (chloro¬ 
form may be used but is less satisfactory), and ozonise at about —30°. 
Remove the solvent under reduced pressure, dissolve the residue in 50 ml. 
of dry methyl alcohol and hydrogenate as for adipic dialdehyde in the 
presence of 0*6 g. of palladium - calcium carbonate. Warm the resulting 
solution for 30 minutes with a slight excess of semicarbazide acetate and 
pour into water. Collect the precipitated semicarbazones and dry: the 
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^eld is 8 ■ 5 g. Separate the mixture of semicarbazones by either of the 
foUowmg methods (a) Treat with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution 
to extract the seimcarbazone of (II) ; upon acidifying the extract with 
ddute sulphuric acid, the semicarbazone of azelaic hemialdehyde is 
obtamed (4-4 g., m.p. 162° after recrystallisation from methyl alcohol). 
The residue from the sodium bicarbonate extraction consists of the 
semicarbazone of n-nonylaldehyde, and melts at 101° after recrystalUsa- 
tion from methanol: yield, 3-8 g. 

(6) Extract the dry mixture of semicarbazones with ether : only the 
semicarbazone of (I) dissolves easily. 

Note. 

The Adams platinum oxide catalyst gives satisfactory results in the reduction of 
ozomdes. 


VL15. 


EPOXIDATION AND HYDROXYLATION OF 

ETHYLENIG COMPOUNDS 


Ethylenic compounds when oxidised with perbenzoic acid or perphthalic acid 
in chloroform solution yield epoxides (or oxiranes). This is sometimes known 
as the Prileschajew epoxidation reaction. Thus styrene affords styrene oxide 
(or 2-phenyloxirane) : 

C.H^CH=CH2 + CeH^CO—O-OH chci. CeH.CH—CH, + CeH^COOH 

solution 

Styreno Perbonzoic acid Styrene oxide 

It is usually assumed that the epoxidation reaction proceeds initially by cis 
addition to the double bond. 

The epoxides may be converted into 1 ; 2-gIycol3 by hydrolysis. In some cases 
the I : 2-glycol may be produced directly by carrying out the epoxidation in the 
presence of water. If the 1 ; 2-glycol is desired, it is usually better to employ 
performio acid or peracetic acid, the latter best in the presence of a trace of 
sulphuric acid. An epoxide is first formed, followed by the hydroxy-formate 
or hydroxy-acetate, and ultimately the 1; 2-glycol: 


\ 
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R—CO—O—OH 








RCOOH 




P\ 


HydrolTBlB 
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HO O—COR 


I 


H(!) OH 

The opening of the oxirane ring is accompanied by inversion except when the 
oxirane ring is in the terminal position of an aliphatic chain : the ultimate 
result is equivalent to trans addition to the double bond. Thus cyc^hexene 
yields trans -1 : 2-^r/ohexanediol: 

UH, 
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\..other method for the hydroxylation of the ethylenic Unkage consists in 
trea mtt o the osmium tetroxide in an inert solvent (ether or 

dioxanrft roo rtemperature for several days : an osm.e ester ,s formed which 
edlmr tecipTtates from the reaction mixture or may be isolated by evaporation 
f *1 Hvdroivsis of the osmic ester in a reducing medium (m the 

presence of alkaline formaldehyde or of aqueous-alcoholic sc^um sulpMte) 
gives the 1 : 2-glycol and osmium. The glycol has the cts structure , it is 

probably derived from the cyclic osmic ester : 


\ 


+ OsO* 


Dry 

ether 



Aq.'alc. \ 

- ^ /' 

Na,SO, / 


OH 


\ 

OH 


Tlie reagent is expensive and poisonous, consequently the hydroxylation pro¬ 
cedure is employed only for the conversion of rare or expensive alkenes {e.g., in 
the steroid field) into the glycols. Another method for hydroxylation utihses 
c italvtic amounts of osmium tetroxide rather than the stoichiometnc quantity: 
the reagent is hydrogen peroxide in tert.-hxityl alcohol. This reagent converts, 
for example, cyc/ohexene into cis 1 : 2-^r/ohexanediol. 

Styrene oxide (1 : 2-epoxyethylbenzene). Add 30 g. of styrene, 
b p. 42-43718 mm. (cf. Section X,6), to a solution of 42 g. of perbenzoic 
acid (Section IV.198) in 450 ml. of chloroform (see CAUTION below). 
Keep the solution at 0° for 24 hours and shake frequently during the first 
hour. At the end of 24 hours only a sUght excess of perbenzoic acid 
remains ; confirm this by mixing an aUquot portion with excess of acidified 
potassium iodide solution and titrating with standard soaum thio¬ 
sulphate solution (Section IV.198). Separate the benzoic acid from the 
chloroform solution by shaking with, an excess of 10 per cent, soaum 
hydroxide solution, remove the residual alkali by washing with water, and 
dry the chloroform solution with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil 
with the aid of an efficient fractionating column. After the chloroform 
has been removed, the styrene oxide passes over at 189—192 (or at 
101°/40 mm.) as a colourless liquid. The yield is 25 g. 

irons-1 : 2-cyctoHexanedioI. CAUTION. All preparations and re¬ 
actions with organic per-acids must be conducted behind a sajeiy ^crefiii, 
because a reaction sometimes proceeds unth uncontrollable violence. 

In a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a mechamcal stirrer, 
thermometer and dropping funnel, place 300 ml. of 88-90 per cent, formic 
acid and add 70 ml. of 30 per cent, hydrogen peroxide.* Then introduce 
slowly 41 g. (51 ml.) of freshly distilled cyc/ohexene (Section 111,12) over a 
period of 20-30 minutes ; maintain the temperature of the reaction 
mixture between 40° and 45° by cooling with an ice bath and controlling 
the rate of addition. Keep the reaction mixture at 40° for 1 hour after 
all the cyc/ohexene has been added and then allow to stand overnight at 
room temperature. Remove most of the formic acid and water by distil¬ 
lation from a water bath under reduced pressure. Add an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of 40 g. of sodium hydroxide in 75 ml. of water in small portions to the 
residual mixture of the diol and its formate : take care that the tempera- 

• A number of per-acids and organic derivatives of hydrogen peroxides are manufactured 
by Laporte Chemicals Ltd., Luton, England. 
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ture does not rise above 45'=. Warm the alkaline solution to 45 ° and add 
an equal volume (ca. 200 ml.) of ethyl acetate. Extract thoroughly 
separate the lower layer and extract at 45° six times with equal volumes 
of ethyl acetate Combine the seven ethyl acetate solutions (total volume 
about 1 litre), distd off the solvent from a water bath until the residual 
volume is about 150 ml. and solid commences to crystallise. Cool to 
0 ° and separate the crude product {ca. 45 g.) by suction filtration. Concen¬ 
trate the mother liquor on a steam bath to 30-40 ml., when more soUd 
crystallises (ca. 8 g.). Cool and filter the mixture as before. Distil the 
combined crude products using an oil bath and a flask such as is 
shown in Fig. //, 19, 3. The pure irans-l ; 2-cyc/ohexanediol passes over at 
128-132 /15 mm. (or at 120-I24°/4 mm.), and solidifies immediately ; 

m.p. 102-103 . The yield is 40 g. It may be crystallised from acetone or 
from ethyl acetate. 

CIS-1 : 2-cyc/oHexanedioL Prepare the reagent as follows. To a 
mixture of 100 ml. of pure feW.-butyl alcohol and 25 ml. of 30 per cent. 
(100 vol.) hj'^drogen peroxide add anhydrous sodium sulphate (or, better, 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate) in small portions ; two layers separate 
out. Remove the alcohol layer, which contains most of the hydrogen 
peroxide, and dry it with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, followed by 
anhydrous calcium sulphate. The resulting liquid is a solution of 6-3 
per cent, hydrogen peroxide in icr/.-butyl alcohol. 

Free cyclohexene from peroxides by treating it with a saturated solu¬ 
tion of sodium bisulphite, separate, dry and distil : collect the fraction, 
b.p. 81-83°. Mix 8*2 g. of cyc/ohexene with 55 ml. of the reagent, add 
a solution of 15 mg. of osmium tetroxide in anhydrous fer^.-butyl alcohol 
and cool the mixture to 0 °. Allow to stand overnight, by which time the 
initial orange colouration ^vill have disappeared. Remove the solvent and 
unused cycZohexene by distillation at atmospheric pressure and fractionate 
the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the fraction of b.p, 120-140°/15 
mm.; this sohdifies almost immediately. RecrystaUise from ethjd acetate 
The yield of pure cis-l : 2 -cyc?ohexanediol, m.p. 96°, is 5*0 g. 


VI,16. REACTIONS IN LIQUID AMMONIA. SOME 

ACETYLENIC COMPOUNDS * 


CONDENSATIONS WITH SODAI^IIDE IN LIQUID AMMONIA 
Acetylenic compounds are conveniently prepared with the aid of Hquid 
ammonia as a solvent. The preparation of a simple acetylenic hydrocarbon 
(w-butylacetjdene or 1 -hexyne) and also of phenylacetylene is described. 
Experimental details are also given for two acetylenic carbinob, idz., 1 -ethynyl- 
cyc^hexanol and 4-pentyn-l-ol. It will be noted that the scale is somewhat 
large; smaller quantities can readily be prepared by obvious modifications of 
the directions. 

Sodamide is first prepared in situ by the reaction of sodium with liquid 
ammonia in the presence of a catalyst: 


Cataljrst 

2Na + 2 NH 3 - 


2NaNH2 -h Hj 


• The e.xperimenta! details for 1-hexyne, phenylacetylene and 1-ethynylcyciohexanol 
were kindly supplied by Professor E. R. H. Jones, F.R.S., Dr. H. B. Henbest and Dr. M. C. 
Whiting. 
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The catalyst is finely-divided iron and is produced by adding a Uttle crystallised 
l^ric ntot and a^sUght excess of sodium to liquid ammoma ; the reaction is 

probably : 

2 Fe{N 03 ) 3 , 9 H 20 + 42Na + 6 NH 3 — 

2Fe + GNa^NOa + 24NaOH + GNaNHa + GHg 

A solution of mono-sodium acetylide in liquM ammonia is formed by passing 
excess of acetylene gas into the suspension of sodamide : 

2 NaNH 2 + HC=CH NaC=CNa + 2 NH 3 

xNaC^CNa + HC-CH -^‘—4 2NaC-CH* 

Addition of »-butyl bromide then gives «-butylacetylene (1-hexyne) : 

NaC=CH -h n-C 4 H 9 Br n-CiHjC^CH -f NaBr 

Pi Uf 

Phenylacetylene is readily prepared by the dehydrohalogenation of styrene 
dibromide with a solution of sodamide in liquid ammonia : 


C.H,CHBr.CH,Br + 3NaNH, C,H,C^CNa "'“-"I C.H.C^CH 

® ^ NH, 


Styrene dibromido 


6^5 

Phenylacetylene 

The reaction between sodium acetylide in liquid ammoma solution and 
carbonyl compounds gives a-acetylenyl carbinols (compare Section 111,14b), 

for example : 


/ 


CH 

\ 


H.C CO 


NaCsCH 


H 


CH 2 

/ONa 


K 


sCH 


NH*C1 


CH* 

I X^^CH 


H*C 

\/ 

CH* 

cyc/oHexanone 


H*C CH* 

"^4 


,H mlis.NH. 2^(5 CH, 

CH* 

_ 1 .Etbynylcyc/ohexanol 

The acetylenic alcohol 4-pentyn-l-ol is conveniently prepared by treatment 
of tetrahydrofurfuryl chloride with sodamide in liquid ammonia : 

H-C-CH* H,C-CH, 


, , SOCh. ’I I 

H*C. /CH-CH*OHH*C. CH-CH*C1 UajidNH.; 

^ 0 ^ 


Tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol 


HCSCCH2CH2CH2OH 

4-Pentyn*l-ol 


• Monosodium acetylide may also be prepared by the reaction of acetylene with sodium 
in liquid ammonia: 

Lifluid 

2Na + 3HC=CH—-,>2NaC=CH + H,C=CH, 

KH, 

Some unreacted sodium may be left on the walls of the flask in this method and this may 
partly reduce some product, such as an alkylacotylene, derived from the sodium acetylide. 
The preparation of sodamide is not attended by much splashing and little (if smy) unreacted 
sodium remains on the walls of the flask. Although more msmipiilation and a somewhat 
longer time is required for the sodamide method, the latter is generally preferred as it is 
more adaptable and somewhat less troublesome. 
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A solution of sodamide in liquid ammonia (essentially the amide NHg- ion) 
is a very powerful alkylation catalyst, enabling condensations to be carried 
out with ease and in good yield which are otherwise either impossible or pro* 
ceed with difficulty and are accompanied by considerable by-products. Thus 
S-alkylp^Tidines, otherwise inaccessible, are easily prepared from 3-picoline (see 
3-;i-amylp>Tidine in Section V,20). Also benzyl cyanide (I) and cwc/ohexyl 
bromide give a-^r/ohexylphenylacetonltrile (II) ; 

CeHuCHCN 

6 

It is of interest to note that by substituting alkyl bromides for cyc/ohex}’! bromide 
the corresponding a-phenjd-a-alkyl-acetonitriles are obtained, which may be 
hydrolysed to the a-phenylaliphatic acids: thus with ethyl iodide a-phenyl- 
butyronitrile is produced, hydrolysed by ethanolic potassium hydroxide to 
a-phenylbutyric acid. 


CH,CN 



NaNH, In 


(Ij liquid NH: 


CHCN 



n-BUTYLACETYLENE (1-HEXYNE) 

Apparatus. It is advisable to have all the apparatus required in 
the various operations ready before commencing the actual preparation. 
Apart from the cylinder of acetylene, all the apparatus must be assembled 
in a spacious fume cupboard provided with an efficient exhaust system. 
Support a 5-litre, three-necked, bolt-headed flask on a cork (“ suberite ”) 
ring inside a large crock or bath, subsequently to be used as a cooling bath. 
Fit the central neck with a powerful stirrer, preferably driven by a 
flexible driving shaft between the motor and the stirrer (1) ; support the 
stirrer head in a metal framework attached to two heavy retort stands. 
Attach the stirrer by means of two short lengths of rubber “ pressure 
tubing in order to reduce the danger of breakage in the subsequent 
stirring (Fig. VI, 16, \,a ; this is a schematic diagram, not drawn to scale) : 
the blade of the stirrer may be a glass loop or a Hershberg wire stirrer 
(Fig. //, 7, 7) of stout, corrosion resistant wire such as tantalum (or 
“ Nichrome ”). The glass sleeve bearing may be lubricated with a little 
silicone grease or with vaseline. The liquid ammonia is introduced by 
the device shown in Fig. F/, 16, 1, 6. Attach a rubber stopper carrying a 
length of glass tubing bent at right angles securely to the outlet of the 
cylinder by means of a stout wire.* Mount the ammonia cylinder above 
the level of the flask at an angle of about 60® from the vertical; upon 
opening the screw valve any desired volume of liquid ammonia may be 
run into the reaction flask. It is helpful to mark a ring on the outside of 
the flask at volumes of 3 and 4 litres. 

Acetylene is obtained from a cylinder (at ground level outside the fume 
chamber) and is freed from acetone by passing through two 500 ml. wash 
bottles, half-filled with concentrated sulphuric acid, at the rate of 2-3 
litres per minute : when the acid in the second wash bottle becomes 
discoloured, the wash bottles should be recharged with fresh acid. The 

• Alternatively a special gas reducing valve attached to the wide screw thread of the 
animoiiia cylinder may be used* 
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gas passes via a mercury-filled safety trap (Fig. VI, 16, 1, c) into^the 
reaction vessel, which it enters through a wide tube (at least 0*5 in 
diameter) reaching almost to the bottom of the flask ; the device depicted 
in Fig. II, 7, 12, b is recommended since any solid formed inside the tube 

may be readily removed. 

Sodamide. Assemble the apparatus shown in Fig. VI, 16, I, a. Fill the 
bath to a point about half-way up the side of the flask with methyl 
alcohol (or methylated spirit) and add solid carbon dioxide (Dry Ice or 
Drikold) in lump form until a white frost commences to form on the 
outside of the bath (2) : the bath temperature should be about — 35°. 



Fig. VI, 16, 1. 


Run liquid ammonia into the cooled flask from an inclined cylinder 


(Fig. VI, 16, 1, b) until the flask is about two-thirds full (ca. 3*5 litres) (3). 
Stir vigorously and add 0*5 g. of finely-powdered crystallised ferric 
nitrate ; continue the stirring for 5 to 10 minutes to disperse the ammono- 


lysis products of the ferric nitrate as finely as possible. Then add 1 • 5 g 


of clean sodium (cut into small pieces) and continue the stirring until the 
blue colour has disappeared (about 10 minutes) (4). During the subse¬ 
quent addition of sodium maintain the temperature of the cooling bath 
between — 30° and — 35° by the addition of dry ice when necessary. 
Introduce 138 g, of clean sodium (5) in 3 g. lumps during 1 hour; stir 
slowly during the reaction. The solution at first acquires a deep blue 
colour: at the end of the reaction the fine suspension of sodamide is 
colourless or pale grey (6). Continue the stirring after all the sodium has 
been added until the blue colour just disappears. It is essential to ensure 
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that the blue colour should have disappeared before proceeding to the 
next stage : this is most easily detected with the aid of a “ dip stick ” (4). 
If the volume of liquid has appreciably decreased during the reaction, add 
hquid ammonia to restore the original volume {ca. 3-5 litres). 

Sodium acetylide. Replace the ammonia - addition tube by a wide 
tube reaching almost to the bottom of the flask (or use the device depicted 
in Fig.//, 7, 12, 6) and pass acetylene (Fig. VI, 16, l,c) into the suspension 
of sodamide in liquid ammonia ; maintain the bath temperature at 
about 35° so that little ammonia is lost. Continue the passage of 
acetylene until a uniformly black liquid is formed (usually 4^5 hours) (7). 
Carefully watch the wide gas entry tube ; if much solid collects inside 
this tube, remove it before the tube is completely blocked. Add liquid 
ammonia, if necessary, to restore the original volume {ca. 3-5 litres). 

n-Butylacetylene (1-hexyne). Add Dry Ice to the cooling bath until 
the methanol becomes viscous {ca. — 50°). Introduce, with stirring, 
685 g, (538 ml.) of redistilled n-butyl bromide, contained in a dropping 
funnel, during 1*5-2 hours whilst a slow stream of acetylene (ca. 500 ml. 
per minute) is passed through the reaction mixture. The reaction is an 
exothermic one : maintain the temperature of the cooling bath at about 
— 50°. When all the alkyl bromide has been added, discontinue the supply 
of acetylene, close one neck of the flask with a cork and leave the other 
open to allow the ammonia to escape. Continue the stirring. Add more 
solid carbon dioxide to the bath until it is well above the level of the liquid 
in the flask. Allow the reaction mixture to stand overnight (about 15 
hours), and then add with continued stirring 60 g. of ammonium chloride 
to decompose the excess of sodium acetylide (or sodamide, if present). 
Allow the residual ammonia to evaporate and then introduce 500 g. of 
crushed ice cautiously, followed by about 1*5 litres of distilled water. 
Subject the contents of the flask to steam distillation. The 1-hexyne 
passes over rapidly. Separate the hydrocarbon layer, dry it with anhy¬ 
drous magnesium sulphate and fractionate (preferably through a Widmer 
or Fenske column). Collect the n-butylacetylene at 71-72°. The yield 
is 280 g. 

Notes. 

(1) The stirrer shown in Fig. 11,7,3 is suitable. Corrosion of the motor by the 
ammonia fumes is thus reduced to a minimum. A powerful stirrer is essential since 
much solid is formed in the subsequent reaction. 

(2) For precautions to be observed in handling Dry Ice, see Section 111,84. 

(3) The liquid ammonia may be slightly cloudy, due to the presence of a little 
water : this has no appreciable effect upon the yield. 

(4) The absence of a colour can be readily ascertained by dipping a glass rod into 
the solution and withdrawing it rapidly: when the solution is colourless, all the 
sodium has been converted into sodamide by the catalyst present. 

(6) It is advisable to use dry, clean sodium; it may be kept in dry ether or 
naphtha prior to the addition. 

(6) This procedure may be used for the preparation of finely-divided sodamide. 
If the sodamide is to be used in any other solvent than liquid ammonia, the ammonia 
is allowed to evaporate whilst the new solvent is slowly added from a dropping funnel; 
alternatively, the new solvent may be added before the ammonia evaporates. If 
dry sodamide is required, the product may be freed from the last traces of ammonia 
by evacuation at 100®. The sodamide prepared by this method must be used 
immediately ; if allowed to stand, it rapidly changes into explosive substances. 
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(71 Occasionally tlie reaction mixture does not become completely black nor free 
fom su^™ stolid ; here the acetylide is in an 

form but it pives satisfactory results m the preparation of hex-l-yne. The sati^ 
ated solution^of the soluble form of mono-sodium acetylide in liquid ammoma at 

— 34® is about 4- IJl/. 


PHENYLACETYLENE 

Styrene dibromIde (ap-dibromoethylbenzene). Place a solution of 
204 ff. (224 ml.) of freshly distilled styrene (Section X.6) in 200 ml. ot 
dry chloroform in a litre beaker, cooled in an ice bath, and provided with 
a mechanical stirrer. Support a dropping funnel over the beaker and 
charge the former tvitli a solution of 340 g. (107 ml.) of dry bromine in 
200 ml. of chloroform. Add the bromine solution with stirring at a rate 
to conform with the discharge of colour from red to pale yellow, 
preparation is advantageously carried out in bright sunlight. When all 
the bromine has been added, continue the stirring until the reaction is 
complete. Evaporate the chloroform on a water bath ; the residual 
crude styrene dibromide weighs 510 g. This may be used directly for the 
preparation of phenylacetylene. It may be purified by recrystallisation 

from dilute alcohol ; m.p. 73-74°. 

CAUTION. Styrene dibromide is a skin irritant and all contact with it should 
be avoided. Rubber gloves should be used in its preparation. 

Phenylacetylene. Support a 5-litre glass Dewar flask in a wooden 
case. Equip the flask with a lid of clear Perspex, provided with suitable 
apertures for a mechanical stirrer, introducing solids (e.^., sodium) or 
liquids, a caUbrated dip stick for measuring the volume of liquid in the 
Dewar vessel, a gas inlet tube and an ammonia inlet ; arrange for an 

electric light to shine downwards into the flask. 

Charge the Dewar flask with 3 litres of liquid ammoma, set the stirrer 
into operation, and introduce 1*5 g. of powdered ferric nitrate followed 
by 5 g. of clean sodium. After 2 minutes, introduce 160 g. of clean 
sodium in 3 g. lumps during 30 minutes. Allow to stand until the imtially 
deep blue reaction mixture assumes a light grey colour (about 20 minutes). 
Add a solution of 510 g. of styrene dibromide in 1500 ml. of dry ether slowly 
during 2 hours : a vigorous reaction ensues, accompanied by the loss of 
some ammonia by evaporation. Allow to stand for 4 hours, add 180 g. 
of finely-powdered ammonium chloride to the pasty mass (to decompose 
the sodio derivative), followed by 500 ml. of ether and continue the stirring 
for several minutes. Pour the contents of the Dewar flask with the aid of 
a purpose-made plastic spout into a cold beaker. Allow the ammonia to 
evaporate overnight. Add ether, filter off the inorganic salta and wash 
well with ether ; keep the filtrate (^). Dissolve the inorganic salts in 
water, extract the solution with ether, and combine the ethereal extracts 
with the filtrate {^). Wash with dilute sulphuric acid until acid to Congo 
red paper, then with water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
distil off the ether on a water bath with the aid of a short but efficient 
column, and fractionate the residue through a well-lagged Widmer (or 
other efficient fractionating) column. Collect the phenylacetylene at 
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142-143°; the yield is 156 g. Alternatively, distil the residue under 
reduced pressure and collect the phenylacetylene at 82°/80 mm. (1). 

(1) This pressure is readily attained by placing an air leak between the water 
pump and the apparatus or, better, with the aid of a manostat, ligs. 11, 23, 4-7. 


1 -ETH YNYLCyCLOHEXAN OL 

Use the same technique as detailed for l-hexyne, but with a 3-litre 
three-necked flask. Charge the flask with 1 -5 Utres of liquid ammonia. 
Prepare the sodamide using 0-7 g. of ferric nitrate and 2 g. of sodium, 
followed by 46 g. of sodium, and convert it into a solution of sodium 
acetylide as before. Add, with stirring, a solution of 196 g. (206 ml.) of 
dry, redistilled c2/ck>hexanone (1) in 256 ml. of dry ether during 1 hour 
and continue the stirring for a further 2 hours. Decompose the sodium 
derivative of the product by the gradual addition of a slight excess 
(118 g.) of powdered ammonium chloride. Allow to stand overnight, 
preferably with stirring, by which time all the ammonia will have evapor¬ 
ated. Extract the residue repeatedly with ether, f.c., until all the carbinol 
has been separated from the inorganic material (2). Wash the ethereal 
extract successively w'ith water, dilute sulphuric acid and potassium 
bicarbonate solution, drv with anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distil. 
Collect the l-ethynylcyciohexanol at 83°/20 mm. (3) ; the yield is 210 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Dry the cyclohexanone over excess of anhydrous calcium cliloride before 

distillation. , 

(2) A continuous ether extractor (Fig. II, 44, 2) is recommended. 

(3) The product has m.p. ca. 25®, but tlie m.p. depends upon the purity of the 
cyclohexanone and the efficiency of the distillation. Pure l-ethynylcyc/ohexanol has 

m.p. 32®. 


4-PENTYN-l-OL 

Tetrahydrofurfuryl chloride. Place 204 g. (194 ml.) of freshly distilled 
tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol (b.p. 177°) and 174 g. (178 ml.) of dry pyridine 
in a 1-Utre three-necked flask, fitted with a dropping funnel, mechamcal 
stirrer and thermometer. Cool in an ice bath, stir vigorously and add 
260 g. (153 ml.) of freshly distilled thionyl chloride at the rate of 3-5 drops 
per second, A pasty crystalline mass begins to separate and the tempera¬ 
ture commences to rise rapidly when one-third to one-half of the thionyl 
chloride has been added ; subsequently the mass largely redissolves and a 
dark brown liquid forms. Remove the ice bath when the addition is com¬ 
plete and stir the mixture for 3-4 hours. Pour the reaction product into 
a large separatory funnel and extract with seven 250 ml. portions of ether : 
break up any lumps that may form with a glass rod. Remove the ether 
from the combined extracts by distillation, wash the residue with three 
50 ml. portions of water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate and 
distil under reduced pressure. The yield of tetrahydrofurfuryl chloride, 
b.p. 47-48°/15 mm., is 180 g. 

4-Pentyn-l-oI. Prepare a solution of sodamide in liquid ammonia as 
detailed for n-Butylacetylene. Use a 3-litre three-necked flask, equipped 
with a Dewar type of reflux condenser (Fig. //, Z, 4, A) cooled with Dry Ice 
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and attached through a soda-lime guard tube to a gas-absorption trap 
(Fig. II, 8, l,c or d or Fig. II, 8, 2), a mercury-sealed stirrer, and an inlet 
tube. Introduce 1-litre of anhydrous ammonia through the inlet tube, 
add 1 g. of hj’^drated ferric nitrate, followed by 80*5 g. of clean, freshly 
cut sodium ; add more liquid ammonia through the inlet tube if vaporisa¬ 
tion reduces the volume below 750 ml. Replace the inlet tube by a 250 ml. 
dropping funnel, stir the mixture until all the sodium is converted 
into sodamide, and then add 120-5 g. (108-5 ml.) of tetrahydrofurfuryl 
cliloride over a period of 25-30 minutes. Stir the mixture for a further 
hour, after w'hich introduce 177 g. of solid ammonium chloride in portions 
at a rate that permits control of the exothermic reaction. Allow the flask 
to stand in the fume cupboard (hood), preferably overnight, while the 
ammonia evaporates. Extract the residue thorougldy with ten 250 ml. 
portions of ether and decant them through a Buchner funnel. Distil off 
the ether, and fractionate the residue through a column packed with glass 
helices (compare Fig. 11,17, 2) at a reflux ratio of about 5 to 1. Collect 
the 4-pentyn-l-ol at 70-71®/29 mm. The yield is 70 g. 

The b.p. at atmospheric pressure has been given as 154-155®. 

a-CVCLOHEXYLPHENYLACETONITRILE 

In a 1-litre three-necked flask prepare a solution of sodamide in liquid 
ammonia, using 200 ml. of anhydrous ammonia, 0-2 g. of crystallised 
ferric nitrate and 8-1 g. of sodium ; follow the experimental details given 
under n-Butylaceiylene. Whilst cooling in a Dry Ice - trichloroethylene 
bath, add 41 g. (40 ml.) of benzyl cyanide (Section IV,160) during 10 
minutes by means of a dropping funnel inserted into a neck of the flask. 
Remove tlie Dry Ice bath, stir the clear solution for 15 minutes, add 
200 ml. of sodium-dried, sulphur-free toluene and 25 ml. of anhydrous 
ether dropwise through the funnel while the ammonia evaporates. Allow 
the solution to stand, or warm in a water bath, until all the ammonia 
has evaporated. At this stage, fit a reflux condenser to the flask already 
equipped with a mechanical stirrer and dropping funnel. Add 65-2 g. 
(49-1 ml.) of eyeZohexyl bromide (Section 111,34) to the warm solution 
over a period of about 20 minutes ; the reaction is vigorous and may re¬ 
quire cooling. Reflux the mixture (oil bath) for 2 hours. Cool the reaction 
mixture and wash it with 250 ml. of water ; keep the toluene solution. 
Extract the aqueous layer with two 50 ml. portions of benzene ; wash the 
combined toluene and benzene solutions with two 50 ml. portions of water, 
and dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. Distil from a 500 ml. 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 3-5) and collect the 
a-cyc/ohexylphenylacetonitrile at 174^176®/13 mm. ; it crystallises on 
cooling, m.p. 51—53° and the yield is 50 g. It may be recrystallised &om 
commercial pentane ; m.p. 57-58®. 

VI,17. THE ARNDT-EISTERT REACTION 

The Arndt-Eistert reaction is a comparatively simple method for converting 
an acid into its next higher homologue or to a derivative of the homologous acid, 
such as an amide or an ester. The overall yield is generally good. The reaction 
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is applicable to aliphatic, aromatic, alicyclic and heterocyclic carboxylic acids. 
It involves three operations : 

1. Formation of the acid chloride, c.g., with thionyl chloride or with phos¬ 
phorus pentachloride : 

rCOOH -RCOCl 

2. Reaction of the acid chloride with a cold solution of excess of diazomethane 
to yield a diazo ketone : 

RCOCl + CH2N2-RCO-CHN2 + HCI; HCl + CH^N^-> CH3CI + 

(If excess of acid chloride is employed, e.g., by adding the diazomethane solution 
slowly to the acid chloride, some halomethyl ketone is produced : 

RCO-CHNa + HCl -> RCO—CH2CI + N^). 

3. Rearrangement of the diazo ketone, with loss of nitrogen, in the presence 
of suitable reagents and a catalyst (colloidal silver, silver oxide, or silver nitrate 
in the presence of ammonia solution)* An acid is formed in the presence of 
water, an amide results when ammonia or an amine is used, and an ester is 
produced in the presence of an alcohol: 



R-CH2COOH 

+ 

N., 

RCO-CHN2 

R-CH,COOR' 

+ 

^2 


R-CHgCONHs 


N, 


The third operation, involving the conversion of the diazo ketone into an 
acid or a simple derivative thereof, is known as the Wolff rearrangement. 

In order to prepare an acid, a dioxan solution of the diazo ketone is added 
slowly to a suspension of silver oxide in a dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
If the conversion to the acid yields unsatisfactory results, it is usually advisable 
to prepare the ester or amide, which are generally obtained in good yields ; 

hydrolysis of the derivative gives the free acid. ... ... 

Esters of the homologous acids are prepared by adding silver oxide in portions 
rather than in one lot to a hot solution or suspension of the diazo ketone in an 
anhydrous alcohol (methyl, ethyl or n-propyl alcohol) : methanol is generally 
used and the silver oxide is reduced to metallic silver, which usuaUy deposits 
as a mirror on the sides of the flask. The production of the ester may frequently 
be carried out in a homogeneous medium by treatmg a solution of the diazo 
ketone in the alcohol with a solution of silver benzoate in triethylamine. 

The conversion of a diazo ketone to an acid amide may be accomphshed by 
treating a warm solution in dioxan with 10-28 per cent, aqueous ammorua 
solution containing a small amount of silver mtrate solution, after which the 
mixture is heated at 60®-70® for some time. Precautions should be taken (by 
use of a safety glass shield) when heating mixtures containing ammoniacal 

silver nitrate. 

The reaction is illustrated by the following examples : 


COCl 


CO—CHNs, 


CHoCOOH 



Ag,0, 

H-O 



a-Naphthylacetic acid 
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COCl 


(CHo), 




COCl 

Sebncoyl chloride 

COCl 


CU,N, 


OCH3 

Anisoyl chloride 


CO—CHN, 

(CH2)e 

CO—CHNj 

Bw-dinzo ketone 


CO—CHN, 


Ag,0, 

H,0 


Ag,0. 

H,0 


OCHs 

Diazo ketone 


CHXOOH 


(CH2), 


CHgCOOH 

Decane-l : 10-dicarboxylio 
acid 

CH.COOH 


OCH 3 

Homoanistc acid 


The mechanism of the reaction probably involves the production of bivalent 
carbon during the initial loss of nitrogen : the group R shifts from an adjacent 
position to this carbon leading to the production of a keten ; the latter then 
reacts witli the solvent to give an acid, an amide or an ester. 


R 

I 

0=C—CH 


N=N 


R 

I - + 

-> 0=C—CH—N=N: 


0=C=CH 


-N, 

(:N=N0 


HO R 


H,0 


0=C—CH 


;R\. 

0=C-,-CH 




a-Naphthylacetic acid from a-naphthoic acid. Prepare a-naph- 
thoyl chloride, b.p. 168®/10 mm., from a-naphthoic acid and phosphorus 
pentachloride following the procedure described for p-naphthoyl chloride 
(Section IV,120, Note 2 ). Add a solution of 19 g. of a-naphthoyl chloride 
in anhydrous ether at 5-10° to a solution of diazomethane prepared from 
35 g. of nitrosomethylurea (Section VII,20) and 500 ml. of anhydrous 
ether. Keep the reaction mixture at 20-25° for 3-4 hours, then remove 
the ether under reduced pressure and finally at 30°. The yellow crystal¬ 
line residue of a-naphthoyldiazomethane weighs 18 g.; it melts at 56° after 
recrystallisation from benzene - petroleum ether (b.p. 40-60°). 

Introduce a solution of 15 g. of the diazo ketone in 100 ml. of dioxan 
dropwise and with stirring into a mixture of 2 g. of silver oxide ( 1 ), 3 g. 
of sodium thiosulphate and 5 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 200 ml. 
of water at 50-60°. When the addition is complete, continue the stirring 
for 1 hour and raise the temperature of the mixture gradually to 90-100°. 
Cool the reaction mixture, dilute with water and acidify with dilute nitric 
acid. Filter off the a-naphthylacetic acid which separates and recrys¬ 
tallise it from water. The yield is 12 g., m.p. 130°. 

Note. 

(1) Prepare the silver oxide by adding a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide to 
10 per cent, silver nitrate solution until precipitation is just complete, avoiding an 
exc^s of alkali. Wash the precipitate several times by decantation; finally, filter 
at tho pump and wash well with water. 
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Ethyl a-naphthylacetate is prepared as follows. To a solution of 10 g. 
of the diazo ketone in 150 ml. of ethanol at 55-60°, add a smaD amount of 
a slurry of silver oxide, prepared from 10 ml. of 10 per cent, aqueous silver 
nitrate and stirred with 25 ml. of ethanol. As soon as the evolution of 
nitrogen subsides, introduce more of the silver oxide and continue the 
process until all the slurry has been added. Reflux the mixture for 
15 minutes, add 2-3 g. of decolourising carbon, filter and evaporate the 
alcohol on a water bath. Distil the residue and collect the ethyl a-naph- 
thylacetate at 176-178°/! 1 mm. ; the yield is 9 g. 

Decane-1 : lO-dicarboxylic acid from sebacic acid. Convert 
sebacic acid into the acid chloride by treatment with phosphorus penta- 
chloride (2 mols) and purify by distiUation ; b.p. 140-143°/2 mm.: the 
yield is almost quantitative. Dissolve the resulting sebacoyl chloride in 
anhydrous ether and add the solution slowly to an ethereal solution of 
excess of diazomethane (prepared from 50 g. of nitrosomethylurea) : 
allow the mixture to stand overnight. Remove the ether and excess of 
diazomethane imder reduced pressure : the residual crystalline 1 : 8-6/5- 
diazoacetyloctane weighs 19*3 g. and melts at 91° after crystallisation 
from benzene. 

Add, with stirring, a solution of 6*8 g. of the 6i5-diazo ketone in 100 ml. 
of warm dioxan to a suspension of 7*0 g. of freshly precipitated silver 
oxide in 250 ml. of water containing 11 g. of sodium thiosulphate at 75°. 
A brisk evolution of nitrogen occurs ; after 1*5 hours at 75°, filter the 
liquid from the black silver residue. Acidify the almost colourless 
filtrate with nitric acid and extract the gelatinous precipitate with ether. 
Evaporate the dried ethereal extract: the residue of crude decane-1 : 10-di- 
carboxylic acid weighs 4*6 g. and melts at 116-117°. Recrystallisation 
from 20 per cent, aqueous acetic acid raises the m.p. to 127-128°. 

Alternatively, treat a solution of 3-9 g. of the 6i5-diazo ketone in 
50 ml. of warm dioxan with 15 ml. of 20 per cent, aqueous ammonia and 
3 ml. of 10 per cent, aqueous silver nitrate under reflux in a 250 or 500 ml. 
flask on a water bath. Nitrogen is gently evolved for a few minutes, 
followed by a violent reaction and the production of a dark brown and 
opaque mixture. Continue the heating for 30 minutes on the water bath 
and filter hot: the diamide of decane-1 : lO-dicarboxylio acid is deposited 
on cooling. Filter this off and dry : the yield is 3-1 g., m.p. 182-184°, 
raised to 184-185° after recrystallisation from 25 per cent, aqueous acetic 
acid. Hydrolyse the diamide (I mol) by refluxing for 2-5 hours with 3N 
potassium hydroxide (4 mols) : acidify and recrystallise the acid from 
20 per cent, acetic acid. The yield of decane-1 : 10-dicarboxylic acid, 
m.p. 127-128°, is almost quantitative. 

p-Methoxyphenylacetic acid (homoanisic acid) from anisic acid. 
Prepare anisoyl chloride, m.p. 24°, b.p. 262-263° (decomp.), by treating 
anisic acid (1 mol) with thionyl chloride (1*5 mols). Add 30 g. of anisoyl 
chloride to an etheral solution of diazomethane prepared from 38 g. of 
nitrosomethylurea; allow the solution to stand overnight. Distil off 
the ether (fume cupboard !) and recrystaUise the solid residue from 
benzene - petroleum ether: the yield of diazo ketone (p-methoxy-a-diazo- 
acetophenone), m.p, 90-91°, is 22 g. 

Dissolve 20 g. of the diazo ketone in 100 ml. of warm dioxan and treat 

29 * 
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it with 150 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution and 30 i^. of 10 
cent, aqueous silver nitrate solution at 60-70». BoU thejmsture under 
reflux for 2 hours, cool and precipitate the p-homoanisamide by the ad^ 
tion of water. Collect the solid and recrystalhse it from ethanol, ihe 

yield of the pure amide, m.p. 188-189°, is 16 g. r . • u j 

Reflux a mixture of log. of homoanisamide, 30 g. of pota^ium hy^- 
oxide and 300 ml. of ethanol on a water bath for 5 hours. Mute with 
750 ml. of water, evaporate to 75 ml. and acidify to Congo red. Collect 
the acid and recrystallise it from ethyl alcohol. The 3 deld of p-methoxy- 
phenylacetic acid, m.p. 86-87°, is 13 g. 

VI,18. THE DARZENS GLYCIDIC ESTER CONDENSATION 

This reaction involves the condensation of an aldehyde or ketone ^th an 
a-halo ester in the presence of a basic condensing agent (sodium ethoxide, 
sodamide, finely divided sodium or potassium ^eri.-butoxide) to give a glycidic 
(or ap-epoxy) ester. Thus acetophenone and ethyl chloroacetate yield phenyl- 
methylglycidic ester (I) : 

CgHsCOCHa + CICHjCOOCgHs + NaNH,-^ 

CeHsV 

)C-CHCOOC^Hs (I) + NH 3 + NaCl 

CH3/ \o/ 

The glycidic esters are of interest primarily because upon hydrolysis and 
decarboxylation they afford aldehydes (if ClCH^COOEt is used) or ketones (if 
substituted chloroacetic esters ClCHRCOOEt are employed) having a higher 
carbon content than the original aldehyde or ketone. Thus (I) gives a-phenyl- 
propionaldehyde or hydratropaldehyde (II) : 




C-CHCOOC 2 H 5 (I) 


KaOEt 


CeH 


ch/ \ / 


5\ 

ch/ 




•CHCOONa 


HCl 


)CH—CHO (II) + 
CH/ 


CO 


A possible mechanism of the Darzens condensation may be written as : 


ClCHjCOOEt + NHg 


ClCHCOOEt + NH, 


Cl 

RR'C + CHCOOEt RR'C—CHCOOEt RR'C-CHCOOEt + Cl 

IK - 1 } 

O--' 






The decomposition of a glycidic ester to an aldehyde and carbon dioxide may 
involve the formation of a quasi six-membered ring, followed by the shift of 
three electron pairs : 


H 

1 

RR'C—CH + CO* 

II 



O 
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Phenylmethylglycidic ester. In a 500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted 
with a mechanical stirrer and a low temperature thermometer, place a 
mixture of 60 g. (59*5 ml.) of acetophenone, Cl-5 g. (54*5 ml.) of ethyl 
chloroacetate (b.p. 142-143'^) and 100 ml. of anhydrous benzene. Add, 
with stirring, 23*6 g. of finely powdered sodamide (recently prepared) 
over a period of 2 hours ; maintain the temperature at 15-20° with the aid 
of external cooling. Ammonia is evolved. Stir for 2 hours at room 
temperature and pour the reddish mixture upon 350 g. of crushed ice with 
hand stirring. Separate the organic layer and extract the aqueous layer 
with 100 ml. of benzene. Wash the combined benzene solutions with 
three 150 ml. portions of water, the last one containing 5 ml. of acetic 
acid, and then dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. After removal of 
the benzene by “ flash distillation ”, distil the residue under reduced 
pressure from a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Figs. 11, 24, 3-5). 
Collect the fraction of b.p. 111-11473 mm. as pure phenylmethylglycidic 
ester ; the yield is 67 g. 

a-Phenylpropionaldehyde (hydratropaldehyde). Prepare a solu¬ 
tion of sodium ethoxide in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask from 7-75 g. 
of clean sodium and 150 ml. of absolute ethanol (Section 111,152). Add 
66* 5 g. of phenylmethylglycidic ester slowly and with shaking. Cool the 
flask externally to 15° and add 8 ml. of water slowly ; much heat is evolved 
and the sodium salt soon separates. Keep the reaction mixture overnight. 
Collect the salt by suction filtration, wash it with 25 mi. of ethanol 
followed by 25 ml. of ether. 

Add the salt to dilute hydrochloric acid (prepared from 28 ml. of the 
concentrated acid and 150 ml. of water) contained in a 500 ml. flask fitted 
with a reflux condenser. Warm the mixture gently ; carbon dioxide is 
evolved and an oil separates. Heat on a steam bath for 90 minutes, cool, 
and extract the oil with 75 ml. of benzene. Wash the extract with 100 ml. 
of water, and distil the benzene solution under reduced pressxire from a 
Claisen flask. Collect the a-phenylpropionaldehyde at 90-93710 mm.; 
the yield is 30 g. 


Cognate Preparation 

Ethyl a-l-epoxycyc/ohexylacetate. Add a mixture of 55 g. (48 ml.) 
of ethyl chloroacetate and 43 g. of cyclohexanone dropwise to a suspension 
of finely divided sodium (11 g.) in anhydrous xylene (165 ml.) with stirring 
and cooling in an ice-salt bath. Regulate the rate of addition so that the 
temperature of the reaction mixture does not exceed 8°. Pour the result¬ 
ing dark-red clear solution into water, wash the organic layer repeatedly 
with water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil. Collect 
the glycidic ester at 81-83°/0-04 mm. or at 115-117710 mm. The yield 

is 37 g. 


VI,19. THE ERLENMEYER AZLACTONE REACTION 

Azlactones (anhydrides of a-acylamino acids) are formed by the condensation 
of aromatic aldehydes with acyl derivatives of glycine in the presence of acetic 
anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate. Thus benzaldehyde and acetyl- 
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(or benzoyl-}gIycine (I) yields the azlactone of a-aceUmino- (or a-benzylamino-) 
cinnamic acid (II) 


CeH^CHO + CHs,COOH 


(I) 


(CH.co)=o C.H,CH=C 


NHCOR 


CH.COONa 


N 


CO 

^ (II) + 2H20 


(R—CHa or CgHg) 


R 

The reaction probably proceeds by an initial cyclisation of the acylaminoacetic 
acid, followed by a Perkin type of condensation of the aldehyde with the active 
methylene unit: 


H,C—C =0 

OH 
HN—COR 


HjC 

I 


c=o 


N in 

R OH 


-H,0 


HoC;-C =0 


CeH,CH=0 


I 

N 


0 


'^C>/ 

I 

R 


C,H,CHO 

(-H,0) 


N 


CO 

I 

o 




R 


Hydrolysis of the azlactone leads to the acylaminocinnamic acid ; the 
latter may be be reduced catalytically (Adams Pt02 catalyst: 40 lb. p.s.i.) 
and then h 3 'drolysed by hydrochloric acid to the amino acid. Alternatively, 
the azlactone (say, of a-benzylaminocinnamic acid) may undergo reduction and 
cleavage with phosphorus, hydriodic acid and acetic anhydride directly to the 
a-amino acid (dl-p-phenylalanlne). 


CeH.CH 


=C 


N 


•CO 


H.O, 

heat 


C6H5CH=CC00H 


H, 


I 

CH, 


NHCOCH. 


a*Acetoaminocinnamic acid 


(Pt) 


CeHsCHjCHCOOH 

NHCOCH3 

2^'Acetylphenylalanine 


HtO 

(HCl) 


CeHgCH^C^COOH 


NH* 

(//•Phenylalanine 


CeH.CH 


=C 


CO 


I I 

N O + 2H2O + 2 [H] 


(P+Hi) CgHgCH^CHCOOH 


+ CaHgCOOH 


NH. 
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The azlactones may be hydrolysed by strong alkali to a-keto acids, for 
example : 


CeH^CH^ 


CO 


1 I 

N O 


8H,0 

(NaOH) 


CfiHsCH.COCOOH + CbH.COOH -f NH3 




Phenylpyruvic acid 




The benzoic acid may be separated by steam distillation or by saturating the 
aqueous mixture of sodium salts with sulphur dioxide whilst maintaining the 
temperature below 40®; the benzoic acid precipitates and can be separated by 
filtration or extraction with ether. Acidification of the filtrate with hydro¬ 
chloric acid liberates the pyruvic acid. The pyruvic acid may be oxidised with 
hydrogen peroxide to the arylacetic acid, for example : 


CeHsCHjCOCOOH + HjOg-> + H^O + COj 


Acetylglycine. Place 37-5 g. of glycine (Section 111,129) and 150 ml. 
of water in a 600 ml. conical flask. Introduce a mechanical stirrer and 
stir vigorously until the solid has almost completely dissolved. Add 
108 g. (100 ml.) of acetic anhydride (95 per cent.) in one portion and 
stir vigorously for 15-20 minutes ; the solution becomes hot and some 
acetylglycine may crystallise. Cool in an ice box, preferably overnight; 
collect the precipitate on a Buchner funnel, wash with ice-cold water and 
dry at 100®. The product weighs 40 g. and melts at 207-208°. Evaporate 
the combined filtrate and washings to dryness under reduced pressure on a 
water bath at 50-60°, and recrystallise the residue from 40 ml. of boiling 
water : collect the solid which separates, wash and dry it as before. The 
second fraction of acetylglycine weighs 15 g. and melts at 207-208°. 

Azlactone of a-acetylaminocinnamic acid. Warm a mixture of 
29 g. of acetylglycine, 39*5 g. (37*6 ml.) of redistilled benzaldehyde 
(Section IV,115), 15 g. of anhydrous sodium acetate and 67 g. (62 ml.) of 
acetic anhydride (95 per cent.) in a 500 ml. conical flask (equipped with a 
reflux condenser) on a water bath with occasional stirring until solution is 
complete (10-20 minutes). Boil the resulting solution for 1 hour, cool and 
leave in a refrigerator overnight. Stir the solid mass of yellow crystals 
with 60 ml. of cold water, transfer to a Buchner funnel and wash well 
with cold water. (If the odour of benzaldehyde is still apparent, wash with 
a little ether.) Recrystallise from carbon tetrachloride or from ethyl 
acetate - light petroleum. The yield of azlactone, m.p. 150°, is 35 g. 

a-Acetoaminocinnamic acid. Boil a mixture of 23*5 g. of the azlac¬ 
tone of a-acetylaminocinnamic acid (the crude product is satisfactory), 
90 ml. of water and 225 ml. of acetone in a 500 ml. bolt-head flask under 
reflux for 4 hours. Remove most of the acetone by distillation on a water 
bath, dilute the residual solution with 200 ml. of water, heat to boiling 
for 5-10 minutes and filter through a hot water funnel. Dissolve any 
crystals which separate from the filtrate by heating, add 5 g. of decolour¬ 
ising carbon, boil for 5 minutes and filter with gentle suction through a 
warm Buchner funnel, and wash with four 25 ml. portions of boiling water. 
Place the combined filtrate and washings in a refrigerator overnight. 
Collect the colourless cr 3 rstals by suction filtration, wash with about 
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lOU ml. ot cold water and dry at 100°. The yield of a-acetoaminocinnamic 

acid, m.p. 191-192®, is 22 g. . .. -ni • *. t 

Azlactone of a-benzoylaminocinnamic acid. Place a mixture ol 
27 g. (25 ml.) of redistilled benzaldehyde, 45 g. of hippuric acid (Section 
IV,54), 77 g. (71’5) ml. of acetic anhydride and 20*5 g. of anhydrous 
sodium acetate in a 500 ml. conical flask and heat on an electric hot plate 
with constant shaking. As soon as the mixture has liquefied completely, 
transfer the flask to a water bath and heat for 2 hours. Then add 100 mh 
of alcohol slowly to the contents of the flask, allow the mixture to stand 
overnight, filter the crystalline product with suction, wash with two 25 ml. 
portions of ice-cold alcohol and then wash with two 25 ml. portions of 
boiling water : dry at 100°. The yield of almost pure azlactone, m.p. 
165-166°, is 40 g. Recrystallisation from benzene raises the m.p. to 
167-168°. 

d/-p-Phenylalanine. In a I-Utre three-necked flask, fitted with a 
rcilux condenser, mechanical stirrer and dropping funnel by means of new 
corks covered with tin foil, place 25 g. of the azlactone of a-benzoylamino- 
cinnamic acid, 20 g. of purified red phosphorus (Section 11,50,5) and 
135 g. (125 ml.) of acetic anhydride. Add with stirring over a period of 
1 hour 125 ml. of hydriodic acid (sp. gr. 1*56 ; 50 per cent.). Reflux the 
mixture for 3 hours, cool and filter with suction : wash the unreacted 
phosphorus on the filter with two 5 ml. portions of glacial acetic acid. 
Place the filtrate and washings in a 500 ml. Claisen flask supported on a 
water bath and evaporate to dryness under reduced pressure : collect the 
distillate (which may be used for another reduction) in a 250 ml. distilling 
flask cooled in ice. Add 100 ml. of water to the dry residue in the 
Claisen flask and repeat the evaporation to dryness. Shake the residue 
in the flask with 150 ml. of water and 150 ml. of ether until solution is 
complete ; separate the aqueous layer and extract it with three 75 ml. 
portions of ether. Discard the ether extracts. Introduce 2-3 g. of 
decolourising carbon and a trace of sodium sulphite into the water solution, 
heat on a water bath until the dissolved ether has been removed, fi.lter, 
heat the filtrate to boiling and neutralise to Congo red with cone, ammonia 
solution (sp. gr. 0*88 ; about 25 ml. are required). When cold, filter the 
colourless phenylalanine at the pump and wash with two 30 ml. portions 
of cold water and finally with alcohdl; dry at 100°. The yield is 11 g,, 
m.p. 284-288° (decomp.). 

VI,20. THE MANNICH REACTION 

The Mannich reaction consists in the condensation of formaldehyde with 
ammonia or a primary or a secondary amine and a compound containing at 
least one hydrogen atom of pronounced reactivity ; the active hydrogen 
atom may be derived from a methylene group activated by a neighbouring 
keto group, or from a nitroparafifin, or it may be the o- or p-hydrogen atoms in 
phenols. Thus when acetophenone is boiled in alcoholic solution with formalde¬ 
hyde and dimethylamine hydrochloride, the Mannich base (5-dimethyIamiuo- 
propiophenone hydrochloride (I) is readily formed : 

CeH^COCHa ^CH^O + (CH3)2NH,Ha-^C6H5COCH2CHjjN(CH3)a,Ha(I) -fH^O 

The exact mechanism of the reaction is not known with certainty. It has 
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been suggested that the reaction may involve the intermediate formation of a 
methylolamine, which under the influence of acids is converted into a reactive 
methylene-ammonium salt. The latter condenses either with the ketone itself, 
or with the enol form of the ketone formed catalytically by the acid present. 

(CHal^NH + CHjO-^ (CHaljN—CH^OH ^ 




COC^Hs 


(CH^l^N—CH 2 —CHj 


+ H 


COC.H 




+ 


(CH3),N=CH2 4 ch^ 

KJ Vii 




(CHjjN—CH 2 —CHj 

I + H 

CeHsC=0 


The Mannich bases have many synthetical applications. These include :— 

1. Heating or steam distillation affords ethylenic compounds; thus (I) 
yields phenyl vinyl ketone (II) : 

CeHsCOCHaCH^NCCHal^HCl-^ C6H6COCH=CH2 (II) + (CHalaNH.HCl 


Reduction of the ethylenic compound gives a ketone, propiophenone (HI), 
with one more methylene group than the ketone used in the original preparation: 

CaHsCOCH^CTIa -f 2 H-^ C6H5COCH2CH3 (HI) 

2. The p-substituted amino ketones can be reduced readily to the more stable 
p-dialkylamino alcohols, many of which are useful local anaesthetics. Thus the 
local anaesthetic Tutocaine is made from the Mannich base derived from form¬ 
aldehyde, methyl ethyl ketone and dimethylamine, followed by reduction and 
conversion into the p-aminobenzoate: 

CH3COCH2CH3 -f CH2O + (CHalaNH.HCl-^ CH3C0CHCH2N(CH3)2,HC1-> 

CH 3 

P-H 2 N—aHi—CO—0—CH—CHCH2N(CH3)2,HC1 

I L 

H3C CH3 


a 


3. Tertiary amines capable of eliminating a secondary amine to form 
conjugated system can react with hydrogen cyanide to form y-keto nitriles by 
amine replacement. Thus (I) yields p-benzoylpropionitrile (IV) : 

CeH5C0CH2CH2N(CH3)2,Ha (I) -f-KCN-)^C6H5C(OH)CH2CH2N(CH3)2 -f KCl 

CN 


-> CeHgCOCHjCHaCN (IV) + HN(CH3)2 

P-Dimethylaminopropiophenone hydrochloride. Place 26 • 5 g. of 
dry dimethylamine hydrochloride, 10 g. of powdered paraformaldehyde 
and 30 g. (29 • 3 ml.) of acetophenone (Section IV,136) in a 260 ml. round- 
bottomed flask attached to a reflux condenser. Introduce 40 ml. of 96 
per cent, ethanol to which 0-6 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid h^ 
been added, and reflux the mixture on a water hath for 2 hours , the 
reaction mixture should ultimately be almost clear and homogeneous. 
Filter the yeUowish solution (if necessary) through a hot water funnel: 
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transfer the filtrate to a 600 ml. wide-mouthed conical flask and, while 
still warm, add 200 ml. of acetone. Allow to cool to room temperature 
and leave in a refrigerator overnight. Filter the crystals at the pump, 
wash with 10 ml. of acetone, and dry for 6 hours at 40-50° : the yield of 
crude product, m.p. 152-155°, is 38 g. RecrystalUse the crude product by 
dissolving in 45 ml. of hot rectified spirit and slowly adding 225 ml. of 
acetone to the solution ; collect the solid which separates by suction 
filtration and dry at 70°. The purified material melts at 165-156° and 
the recovery is about 90 per cent. 

(3~BenzoyIpropionitrile. To a mixture of 21 • 4 g. of p-dimethylamino- 
propiophenone hydrochloride, 13-0 g. of potassium cyanide in a 500 ml. 
flask, add 260 ml. of boiling water ; heat the heterogeneous mixture under 
reflux for 30 minutes. Part of the dimethylamine, which is eliminated in 
the reaction, distils : collect this in dilute hydrochloric acid. Cool the 
reaction mixture in ice ; the oil solidifies and crystals form from the 
aqueous layer. Collect the solid (crude p-benzoylpropionitrile, 10*5 g.) 
by suction filtration and recr 3 'stallise it from benzene - light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60°) ; it separates as almost colourless blades, m.p. 76°. 


VI,21. THE MICHAEL REACTION 

The addition of active methylene compounds (ethyl malonate, ethyl aceto- 
acetate, ethyl phenjdacetate, nitromethane, acrylonitrile, etc.) to the a[J-double 
bond of a conjugated unsaturated ketone, ester or nitrile in the presence of a 
basic catnlj’st (sodium ethoxide, piperidine, diethylamine, etc.) is known as the 
Michael reaction or Michael addition. The reaction may be illustrated by the 
addition of ethyl malonate to ethyl fumarate in the presence of sodium ethoxide ; 
hjdrolysis and decarboxylation of the addendum (ethyl propane-1:1 :2 :3- 
tetracarboxylate) yields tricarballylic acid : 


CHlCOOC^H^lg 


CHjCOOH 


C^H.OOCCH-^CHCOOCaHj CHCOOC^Hs chCOOH 

CHjCOOCjH, (i 


Diethyl fumarate 


HjCOOH 

Ethyl propane-l : 1: 2 : 3- Tricarballylic 

tetracarboxylate acid 

In the above reaction one molecular proportion of sodium ethoxide is employed ; 
this is Michael’s original method for conducting the reaction, which is reversible 
and particularly so under these conditions, and in certain circumstances 
may’ lead to apparently abnormal results. With smaller amounts of sodium 
alkoxide (1/5 mol or so: the so-called catalytic method) or in the presence of 
secondary amines, the equilibrium is usually more on the side of the adduct, and 
good 3 'ields of adducts are frequently obtained. An example of the Michael 
addition of the latter type is to be found in the formation of ethyl propane- 
1:1:3 :3-tetracarboxylate (II) from formaldehyde and ethyl malonate in the 
presence of diethy’lamine. Ethyl methylene-malonate (I) is formed intermedi¬ 
ately by the simple Knoevenagel reaction and this is followed by the Michael 
addition. Acid hydrolysis of (II) gives glutarlc acid (III). 

CH,(COOC,H»), 


HaC=0 -h CH,{C00C,H5), 


CHs,=C(COOC^5)a (I) 


CHj—CH(C00C2H5) 


CH(COOaHs) 


(II) 


Eydrolyeis(HCl) 

-2CO, 


6/2 


CHa—CH^COOH 

(IjHaCOOH 




(HI) 
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It is of interest to note that the preparation of dimethyldihydroresorcinol 
(also named dimedone and methone ; Section VII,15) involves an initial Michael 
addition to mesityl oxide, followed by an internal Claisen condensation. 

The viechanisni of the Michael reaction probablj^ follows the follo\ving course. 
Writing RCH-CHCOOCgHj for C2H500CCH=CHC00C2H5 and B for 

OCjHj or (C2H5)2NH for the sake of simplicity, we have : 

(i) CH2(C00C2H5)2 -I- B ^ CH(C00C2H5)2 + bh^ 

O" 

6+ _ RCH—CH=C—OCjHs 

(ii) RCH=4CH-^C—OCjHj -f- CHiCOOCjHs), ^ | 

CHlCOOCgHg), 

o 


_ c? 


(iii) 


RCH—CH=C—OCgHfi 

I 


BH 


RCH—CHg—O-OCgHj -h B 


CHcCOOCjH^)^ 


CHlCOOCaHs) 


Ethyl propane-1 : 1 : 2 : 3-tetracarboxylate. In a 1-litre three- 
necked flask, fitted with an efficient reflux condenser, mechanical stirrer 
and a dropping funnel, prepare a solution of sodium ethoxide from 18*4 g. 
of clean sodium and 200 g. (253 ml.) of super-dry ethyl alcohol (see Sec¬ 
tion 11,47,5). Cool the flask and add, with stirring, 160 g. (151 ml.) of 
redistilled diethyl malonate through the condenser. Warm the mixture 
gently on a water bath and introduce 140 g. (131*5 ml.) of redistilled 
diethyl fumarate (1) from the dropping funnel at such a rate that the 
mixture boils gently. When the addition is complete, boil for 1 hour, cool 
and add 50 g. (47*5 ml.) of glacial acetic acid. Distil off most of the 
alcohol on the water bath under slightly reduced pressure and pour the 
residue into sufficient distilled water to dissolve all the solid. Separate 
the ester layer : extract the aqueous layer with four 25 ml. portions of 
carbon tetrachloride. Wash the combined ester and carbon tetrachloride 
extracts twice with 25 ml. of water. Distil off the carbon tetrachloride 
under atmospheric pressure through a short column (the moisture is carried 
over with the solvent) and distil the residue under reduced pressure. Col¬ 
lect the ethyl propane-1 : 1 : 2 ; 3-tetracarboxylate at 182~184°/8 mm. 
The yield is 260 g. 


Note. 

(1) The diethyl fumarate is readily prepared as follows. Reflux a mixtxire of 
145 g. of fumaric acid (Section 111,143), 185 g. (236 ml.) of absolute ethanol. 460 ml. 
of benzene and 20 g. of concentrated sulphuric acid for 12 hours. Pour into a largo 
volume of water, separate the benzene layer, wash successively with water, saturated 
sodium bicarbonate solution and water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, 
and remove the solvent on a steam bath. Distil the residue and collect the diethyl 
fumarate at 213-216® : the yield is 160 g. 


Tricarballylic acid. Place 228 g. (204 ml.) of ethyl propane-1:1: 2: 3- 
tetracarboxylate and 240 ml. of 1 : l-hydrochloric acid in a I-litre three- 
necked flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer and a fractionating column 
with condenser set for downward distillation ; attach a receiver with side 
tube to the condenser and connect the side tube to a wash bottle containing 
water. Boil the mixture, with continual stirring, at such a rate that the 
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alcohol is removed as fast as it is formed, but without undue removal of 
water from the flask. The progress of the reaction may be followed from 
the rate at which carbon dioxide passes through the wash hottle. When 
the temperature at the head of the column approaches 100 , adjust the 
heating of the flask so that very little liquid distils over : continue the 
heating until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases (^. 12 hours). Dis¬ 
connect tlie flask from the stirrer and column, and distil the contents as 
completely as possible on the steam bath under reduced pressure (water 
pump) : remove the residual moisture and hydrochloric acid by drawing 
a slow stream of air (use a tube leading to the bottom of the flask) through 
whilst still heating on a steam bath and maintaining a partial vacuum. 
Dissolve the residue in distilled water, filter the solution through a short 
column of decolourising carbon and again evaporate to drjmess under 
reduced pressure. Grind the dry residue to a fine powder, mix it to a paste 
with dry ether, filter by suction, wash with a little anhydrous ether, 
and dry in a steam oven. The resulting tricarballylic acid, m.p. 160-161®, 

is practically pure and weighs 118 g. 

Ethyl propane-1 : 1 : 3 : 3-tetracarboxylate. Cool a mixture of 
320 g. (302 ml.) of redistilled diethyl malonate and 80 g. of 40 per cent, 
formaldehyde solution (“formalin”) contained in a l-litre round-bottomed 
flask to 5° by immersion in ice, and add 5 g. (7 ml.) of diethylamine. Keep 
the mixture at room temperature for 15 hours and then heat under a reflux 
condenser on a boiling water bath for 6 hours. Separate the aqueous 
layer, dry the organic layer with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil 
under reduced pressure. Collect the ethyl 1:1:3: 3-tetracarboxylato at 

200-215®/20 mm. The yield is 250 g. 

Glutaric acid. Heat a mixture of 125 g. of the preceding ester and 
250 ml. of 1 : 1-hydrochloric acid under reflux with stirring in a 1-litre 
three-necked flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer and reflux condenser 
(the third neck is stoppered). Continue the heating until the mixture 
becomes homogeneous (6-8 hours). Evaporate the contents of the flask to 
dryness on a steam bath, transfer the residual glutaric acid to a Claisen 
flask and distil under reduced pressure (compare Fig. //, 4). Collect 

the fraction boiling at 185-195710 mm. : it crystallises on cooling. 
Moisten with a little water (to convert any glutaric anhydride present 
into the acid), heat gently and dry at 30®. Recrystallise from benzene ; 
the resulting practically pure glutaric acid, m.p. 96-97° (compare Sec¬ 
tion 111,158) weighs 40 g. 


VI,22. GYANOETHYLATION 

Many inorganic and organic compounds possessing labile hydrogen atoms add 
acrylonitrile readily with the formation of compounds containing a cyanoethyl 
grouping (—CHg. CH,. CN). This reaction is usually known as cyanoeihylation : 

Bole __ __ 

R.H -1- CH.=CH.CN--R.CH2.CH.,.CN 

* catalyst * 

Typical compounds which undergo cyanoethylation include the following : 

1. Compounds containing one or more —OH or —SH groups, such as water, 
alcohols, phenols, oximes, hydrogen sulphide and thiols. 
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2. Compounds containing one or more —NH— groups, e.g., ammonia, 
primary and secondary amines, hydrazines, hydroxylamines and amides. 

3. Ketones or aldehydes possessing a —CH—, —CHj—, or —CHj group 
adjacent to the carbonyl group. 

4. Compounds such as malonic esters, malonamide and cyanoacetamide, in 
which a —CH— or —CHg— group is situated between —COgR, —CN, or 
—CONH— groups. 


The cyanoethylation reaction, except with certain amines, usually requires 
the presence of an alkaline catalyst (0*5 to 5 percent, of the weight of acrylo¬ 
nitrile) such as the hydroxides, alkoxides and amides of sodium and potassium 
and the strongly basic quaternary ammonium hydroxides, particularly benzyl- 
trimethylammonium hydroxide (Triton B) ; the last-named are very effective 
because of their solubility in organic solvents. Many of the reactions are 
vigorously exothermic and require cooling to prevent excessive polymerisation 
of the acrylonitrile ; the addition of inert solvents, such as benzene, dioxan and 
P 3 nridine, may moderate the reaction. It is frequently advisable to dissolve or 
disperse the catalyst in the hydrogen donor, with or without the use of an inert 
solvent, and to add the acrylonitrile gradually while controlling the tempera¬ 
ture of the reaction. 

Anion exchange resins of the quaternary ammonium hydroxide type (e.g,, 
Le-Acidite FF, IRA-400 or Dowex I) are strong bases and are useful catalysts 
for the cyanoethylation of alcohols and possibly of other active hydrogen 
compounds. 

Experimental details are given for the cyanoethylation of primary alcohols 
and of secondary aliphatic amines ; 

R.OH-j-CH 2 =CH.CN —RO.CHj.CHg.CN (p-alkoxypropionitrile) 

RjNH-h CH 2 =CH.CN —R 2 N.CH 2 .CH 2 .CN (p-dialkylaminopropionitrile) 

and also of substituted malonic esters: 


R.CH(C02Et)2 -f CH2=CH.CN 

R.C(C02Et)2 

(^H2.CH2.CN 

Et alkyl (aryl)-2- 
cyanoetbylmalonate 




48 per cent. 

-> 

HBr 


R.CH.COjH 

CH2.CH2.c02H 

a-Alkyl (aiyl) 
glutaric acid 


The last-named reaction provides an excellent method for the preparation of 
a-Bubstituted glutaric acids : the intermediate alkyl (aryl) -2-cyanoethyl- 
malonate is both hydrolysed and decarboxylated readily by boiling with an 
excess of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid solution. 

The mechanism of cyanoethylation is similar to that given in Section VI,21 
for the Michael reaction. Acrylonitrile is the simplest ap-unsaturated organic 
nitrile. 

h’c=^CH^sn' 


and the various condensations with active hydrogen compounds are merely 
Michael additions : the active hydrogen is replaced by the cyanoethyl group. 
Compounds containing hydrogen insufficiently active to undergo ^chael 
condensations with the usual acceptors react readily with acrylonitrile, 
alcohols, ammonia, amines, etc-, as detailed above. Cyanoethylation reactions 
usually proceed until all active hydrogen atoms are used up. 
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Pure acrylonitrile boils at 78°. Acrylonitrile vapour is highly toxic ; it 
should therefore be handled with due caution and all operations with it 
should be conducted in a fume cupboard provided with an effacient 
dramdit. Acrylonitrile forms an azeotropic mixture with water, b.p. 
70-5° (12-5 per cent, water). The commercial product may contain the 
polymer ; it should be redistilled before use and the fraction b.p. 76-5- 
78° collected separately as a colourless liquid. 

fi-Ethoxypropionitrile, C 2 H 5 O.CH 2 .CH 2 .CN. Place 25 ml. of 2 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide and 26 g* (33 ml.) of ethyl alcohol in a 
250 ml. reagent bottle, add 26-5 g. (33 ml.) of acrylonitrile and close the 
mouth of the bottle with a tightly-fitting cork. Shake the resultmg clear 
homogeneous liquid in a shaking machine for 2 hours. During the first 
15 minutes the temperature of the mixture rises 15° to 20° and thereafter 
falls gradually to room temperature ; two liquid layers separate after 
about 10 minutes. Remove the upper layer and add small quantities of 
5 per cent, acetic acid to it until neutral to htmus ; discard the lower 
aqueous layer. Dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, distil and 
collect the p-ethoxypropionitrile at 172-174°. The yield is 32 g. 

The technique for using an anion exchange resin as catalyst is as follows. 
Regenerate the resin (OVAcidite FF or IRA-400) by washing it on a 
Buchner funnel with 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (5-6 times the 
volume of the resin) ; rinse the resin with distilled water until the washings 
are neutral and dry in the air. In a 500 ml. three-necked flask equipped 
with a reflux condenser, stirrer and a dropping funnel, place 25 g. of the 
regenerated resin and 46 g. {58-5 ml.) of ethyl alcohol. Immerse the 
flask in an ice bath to control the subsequent initial exothermic reaction 
and to hold the temperature below 15-20° throughout the experiment. 
Add 67 g. (85 ml.) of redistilled acrylonitrile slowly to the w-ell-stirred 
mixture in the flask over a period of 1-2 hours ; continue the stirring for a 
further 1-5 hours. Separate the resin by filtration. Distil the filtrate at 
atmospheric pressure to 100 ° in order to remove unreacted acrylonitrile 
and ethanol, and the residue under reduced pressure. Collect the p-ethoxy- 
propionitrile at 77—78°/25 mm. The yield is about 100 g. 

p-n-Propoxypropionitrile, CgH^^O.CHa-CHg.CN. Introduce 0*15g. 
of potassium hydroxide and 33 g. (41 ml.) of dry 7 i-propyl alcohol into a 
150 ml. bolt-head flask, warm gently until the solid dissolves, and then 
cool to room temperature. Clamp the neck of the flask and equip it with 
a dropping funnel, a mechanical stirrer and a thermometer (suitably 
supported in clamps). Introduce from the dropping funnel, with stirring, 
26*5 g. (33 ml.) of pure acrylonitrile over a period of 25-30 minutes (1 
drop every ca. 2 seconds). Do not allow the temperature of the mixture 
to rise above 35-45° ; immerse the reaction flask in a cold water bath, 
when necessary. When all the acrylonitrile has been added, heat under 
reflux in a boiling water bath for 1 hour ; the mixture darkens. Cool, 
filter and distil. Collect the p-n-propoxypropionitrile at 187-189°. The 
yield is 38 g. 

p-Diethylaminopropionitrile, (C 2 H 5 ) 2 N.CH 2 .CH 2 .CN. Mix 42 *5 g. 
(60 ml.) of freshly-distilled diethylamine and 26*5 g. (33 ml.) of pure 
acrylonitrile in a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux 
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condenser. Heat at 50® in a water bath for 10 hours and then allow to 
stand at room temperature for 2 days. Distil off the excess of diethyl- 
amine on a water bath, and distil the residue from a Claisen flask under 
reduced pressure. Collect the p-diethylaminopropionitrile at 75-77°/ 
11 mm. ; the yield is 54 g. 

p-Di-n-butylaminopropionitrile, (C 4 Hy«) 2 N.CH 2 .CH 2 .CN. Pro¬ 
ceed as for the diethyl compound using 64-5 g. (85 ml.) of redistilled 
di-n-butylamine and 26*5 g. (33 ml.) of pure acrylonitrile. After heating 
at 50° and standing for 2 days, distil the entire product under diminished 
pressure (air bath) ; discard the low boiling point fraction containing 
unchanged di-n-butylamine and collect the p-di-Ti-butylaminopropio- 
nitrile at 120-122°/10 mra. The yield is 55 g. 

n-Propylglutaric acid. Add 8-0 g. (10-0 ml.) of redistilled acrylo¬ 
nitrile to a stirred solution of ethyl n-propyl malonate (30*2 g.) (Sec¬ 
tion III, 154) and of 30 per cent, methanolic potassium hydroxide (4 * 0 g.) 
in ieri.-butyl alcohol (100 g.). Keep the reaction mixture at 30°-35° C. 
during the addition and stir for a further 3 hours. Neutralise the 
solution with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:4), dilute with water and 
extract with ether. Dry the ethereal extract with anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate and distil off the ether : the residue (ethyl w-propyl-2-cyano- 
ethylmalonate; 11 g.) solidifies on cooling in ice, and melts at 31°-32° 
after recrystallisation from ice-cold ethyl alcohol. Boil the cyanoethyl 
ester (10 g.) under reflux with 40 ml. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid 
solution for 8 hours, and evaporate the solution almost to dryness under 
reduced pressure. Add sufficient water to dissolve the ammonium 
bromide, extract several times with ether, dry the ethereal extract, and 
distil off the solvent. The residual oil (7*5 g.) soon solidifies: 
recrystallisation from water, pure w-propylglutaric acid, m.p. 70 , is 
obtained. 


VI,23. THE SCHMIDT REACTION OR REARRANGEMENT 

The conversion of a carboxylic acid into an amine by treatment with hydrazoic 
acid in concentrated sulphuric acid is known as the Schmidt reaction or 

rearrangement; 

RCOOH+HN3 RNH^ + CO^+Na 

Other carbonyl compounds are within the scope of the reaction ; ketones give 
amides, and aldehydes yield nitriles and formyl derivatives of amines : 

RC0R'+HN3 RCONHR'-PN^ 


RCHO + HN3 RCN + RNH.CHO + Ng 

In the alkyl aryl ketones, the aryl groups migrate preferentially, yielding 

The Schmidt reaction (as appUed to a carboxylic acid) is therefore a method for 
the degradation of an acid to an amine with one less carbon atom and in this 
respect resembles the Hofmann rearrangement (see discussion prior to Section 
111,16) of acid amides. The yields are often higher and the carboxyhc acid may 
be employed directly. The disadvantages are the to^city of the reagent (usually 
a 4-10 per cent, solution of hydrazoic acid in chloroform or benzene) 
sitating rigorous precautions, and also the possibihty of explosion during the 
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reaction - the latter hazard is considerably reduced under controU^ labora^ry 
conditions. The use of the toxic hydrazoic acid may be avoid^ by generating 
the acid in situ by adding sodium azide in smaU portions to a, stirred solution o 
the carI)onyl compound in chloroform and concentrated 

reaction cannot, of course, be used for carboxyhc acids which are unstable to 

concentrated sulphuric acid. - i. -i. v • 

The reaction is illustrated by the conversion of 3 : o-dinitrobenzoic acid into 

3 : 5-dinitroaniline, and of acetophenone into acetanilide . 

COOH NHa COCH, NHCOCH3 


0«N 



NO 


0«N 



NO 




Wlien considering the rnechanism of the reaction, it must be realised that 
hydrazoic acid is best formulated as a resonance hybrid 

H : N : : N ; : N : -s-> H : N : N : : : N: 

• • 

in which the second form is the more important. The carboxylic acid and 
hvdrazoic acid may condense in the presence of sulphuric acid to give an acyl 
azide (I). Since sulphuric acid considerably accelerates the decomposition of 
the acyl azide, it is probable tliat the loss of nitrogen occurs more easily in the 
conjugate acid of (I), i.e., in (II). The product is a nitrogenium ion with a sextet 
of electrons (electronically deficient nitrogen) ; rearrangement occurs to an 
isocyanate, whicli is decomposed by water to an amine and carbon dioxide : 


R 


0=C—N:N::;N: 
• • 

(I) 


H 


-H + 


R 

I + 

0:=C—NH—NsN : 

• • 

(ID 

R 

I H.O 


—0=^NH 

(sNSN:) + y 


+0=C=N 


RNH, + CO, 


The conjugate acid (II) may also be formed by the addition of hydrazoic acid to 
an acylium (carbonium) ion : 

RCOOH + H.SO4 RCOOH2+ + HSO4- ^ RCO-" + H.O + HSO." 

RCOOH + 2H.SO4 ^ RCO+ + 2HS04“ + H3O+ 

R R 

I . I 

-^ 0 = 0 —NH—N=N: 


or 


0=C*^ +HN—N=N: 


• « 




For ketones, the mechanism may be written : 
R R 

R'—(!:=Q) ► R'—— 

i- 



“N, 


Rr 


I 


R' 



NH 


K 


II 
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3 : 5-Dinitroaniline from 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic acid. Place a solu¬ 
tion of 50 g. of 3 : S-dinitrobenzoic acid (Section IV,168) in 90 ml. of 
10 per cent, oleum and 20 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a l-litre 
three-necked flask equipped with a reflux condenser, mechanical stirrer, 
a dropping funnel, and thermometer [FUME CUPBOARD /). Add 100 ml. 
of chloroform and raise the temperature to 45*^. Stir rapidly and add 
17*5 g. of sodium azide in small portions whilst maintaining the tempera¬ 
ture at 35-45°. The reaction is accompanied by foaming, which usually 
commences after about 3 g. of sodium azide has been introduced. After 
all the sodium azide has been added raise the temperature so that the 
chloroform refluxes vigorously and maintain this temperature for 3 hours. 
Then cool the reaction mixture, pour it cautiously on to 500 g. of crushed 
ice, and dilute with 3 litres of water. After 1 hour, separate the yellow 
solid by filtration at the pump, wash well with water and dry at 100°. 
The yield of 3 : 6-dinitroaniline, m.p. 162-163°, is 39 g. The m.p. is 
unaffected by recrystallisation from dilute alcohol. 

Acetanilide from acetophenone. Dissolve 12 g. of acetophenone in 
100 ml. of glacial acetic acid containing 10 g. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. To the stirred solution at 60-70°, add 9 • 8 g. of sodium azide in small 
portions at such a rate that the temperature does not rise above 70°. Stir 
the mixture with gentle heating until the evolution of nitrogen subsides 
(2-3 hours) and then allow to stand overnight at room temperature. 
Pour the reaction mixture on to 300 g. of crushed ice, filter the solid pro¬ 
duct, wash it with water and dry at 100°. The yield of crude acetanihde, 
m.p. 111-112°, is 13 g. Recrystallisation from water raises the m.p. to 
114°. 


VI,24. THE STOBBE CONDENSATION 

The condensation of aldehydes and ketones with succinic esters in the 
presence of sodium ethoxide is known as the Stobbe condensation. The 
reaction with sodium ethoxide is comparatively slow and a little reduction of 
the ketonic compound to the carbinol usually occurs \ a shorter reaction time 
and a better yield is generally obtained with the more powerful condensing 
agent potassium ^eri.-butoxide or with sodium hydride. Thus benzophenone 
condenses with diethyl succinate in the presence of potassium iert.-butoxide to 
give a 94 per cent, yield of p-carbethoxy-YY-fllplie“y*''^y^®‘^®*^<= 
the potassium salt} : 


CHaCOOCjHg 

(CeHfi)2C=0 + I + K0C(CH3)3 —> 

CHjCOOCaHg 


{C^K,)fi=CCOOC^s 

CHjCOOK 


(I) + (CHaljCOH -f C3H3OH 


A simple application of the reaction may be mentioned Reflu^ng of (^ 
with 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid and glacial acetic acid leads to hydrolysis 
and decarboxylation and the production of a mixture of the Y-lactone {rY-di- 
phenylbutyrolaotone (II)} and the isomeric unsaturated acid (YY-di^enyl- 
vinylacetic acid (UI)} ; reduction by the Clemmensen method or catalytically 
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(copper-chromium oxide) affords the saturated acid {rr-diphenylbutyric 

acid (IV)j : 


(CfiH,),C=CCH2COOH HBr 


0 




OOC.,H 


cn.cooH 


(C6H5)2C—CH—CHj CO 

COOH 


-CO, 


i -0- 1 Reduction 

(CeH5)2C—CHa—CHj—CO (II) + (C6Hfi)2C=CHCH2COOH (III) - 

(CeH5)2CHCH2CH2COOH (IV) 

The Stobbe condensation thus provides a method for introducing a propionic 

acid residue at the site of a carbonyl group. 

The following mechanism for the reaction has been suggested. It postulates 
formation of an intermediate paraconic ester (A) ; the irreversible alkoxide 
cleavage of this cyclic ester drives the reaction to completion : 


CH^COOEt _ CHCOOEt 

I + 0C(CH3)3 1 + H0C(CH3)3 

CHgCOOEt CHgCOOEt 


COOEt COOEt 

Ph2C + djH—CHj—COOEt PhjC—CH—CH^—C—OEt 

lb ■ -A 


O 


COOEt 


PIuC—CH—CHa—O-OEt PhiC— 


I 

O 


1^)- 





(A) 


4 - OEt 


COOEt 

I 


COOEt 


I OEt I 

Ph,c—CH—CHj—CO PhgCT-C—CH*—CO ^ Ph^C 

I I _I -0 


COOEt 

=(LcH2- 


CO 


p-Carbethoxy-yv^^iphenylvinylacetic acid. Potassium ievt.^but- 
oxide method. Fit up the apparatus shown in Fig. F/, 24, 1 ; all parts 
of the apparatus must be thoroughly dry. Attach a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask by a ground glass joint (not shown) to the reflux condenser 
(coil type) and connect the top to a three-way stopcock leading through (A) 
to a cylinder of nitrogen with fine control valve and a mercury trap, and 
through (B) to a water filter pump. Thoroughly dry the flask and con¬ 
denser by warming with a gentle flame whilst the system is under reduced 
pressure (stopcock turned to B to connect filter pump). Admit dry 
nitrogen (1) to the apparatus by turning the stopcock slowly to position A 
while nitrogen is bubbled through the mercury trap. Charge the cooled 
flask rapidly with 45 ml. of anhydrous ^er^.-butyl alcohol (2) and 2-15 g. 
of potassium (3) and reconnect it to the apparatus. Stop the stream of 
nitrogen, close the screw clip and boil the mixture under reflux xmtil the 
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potassium dissolves completely {ca. 4 hours) ; the h 3 '^drogen evolved passes 
through the mercury trap. Allow the solution to cool to room temperature 
whilst admitting nitrogen to equalise the pressure. Disconnect the flask 
just long enough to introduce 9* 11 g. of pure benzophenone and 13'05 g. 
(12'55 ml.) of redistilled 
diethjd succinate. Evacuate 
the system {until the alcohol 
commences to boil) and fill 
it with nitrogen. With the 
stop-cock in position A and 
the screw clip closed, reflux the 
mixture gentlj^ for 30 minutes; 
some of the potassium salt of 
the half ester may precipitate. 

Cool the flask in ice, acidify 
with 10 ml. of cold 1: 1-hydro- 
chloric acid and distil under 
reduced pressure (water pump) 
until most of the alcohol is 
removed. Add water to the 
residue, extract several times 
with ether, wash the combined 
ethereal extracts with N am¬ 
monia solution until a test 
portion gives no precipitate 
upon acidification. Extract Fig. VI, 24, 1. 

the combined alkaline solu¬ 
tions once with a fresh portion of ether, and add the aqueous solution to 
an excess of dilute hydrochloric acid ; the final mixture should still be 
acidic to Congo red. CoUect the crystalline half-ester by filtration at the 
pump, wash it with water and dry at 100°. The jdeld is 14*5 g., m.p. 
122—125°. Recrystallise by dissolving in about 40 ml. of warm benzene 
and adding an equal volume of petroleum ether (b.p. 40-60 ) ; 13’5 g. 
of the colourless half-ester, m.p. 125-126°, are obtained. 



Notes. 

( 1 ) Dry the cylinder nitrogen by passing through a train consisting of (a) a trap, 
(6) a wash bottle containing concentrated sulphuric acid, and (c) a drying tube 
containing fresh soda lime. 

( 2 ) Prepare anhydrous (eri.-butyl alcohol by refluxing the commercial product 
with sodium (co. 4 g. per 100 ml.) until the metal is about two-thirds dissolved and 
then distilling. Free metal should be present during the distillation. 

( 3 ) Great care must be taken in the handling of potassium and the following pre- 
cautions must be rigidly observed. Cut the metal under xylene (which has been 
dried over sodium wire) contained in a mortar ; do not use a beaker or a crystal¬ 
lising dish because it is too fragile. Cut off the outer oxide-coated surface and 
immediately transfer the scraps with tweezers to a second mortar contaming 
xylene. Weigh the freshly-cut potassium by removmg it with tweezers to a filter 
paper, blot it rapidly, and introduce it into a tared beaker contaimng dry ^leen. 
Introduce the weighed potassium into the reaction mixture : take adequate pre¬ 
cautions with regard to the exclusion of air and moisture, rate of addition, etc.. 

depending upon the reaction involved. 
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The scraps of potassium should not be stored : they must be decomposed immedi- 
ateTv bvTaLfeJdng the mortar to the rear of an empty fume cupboa^ (hood) and 
addfng Jr “butyl alcohol {no/ methyl or ethyl alcohol) m small portions from a 
dropper pipette at such a rate that the reaction does 

siiuare sheet of asbestos, large enough to cover the mortar, Jr with the 

should catch fire, it may be extinguished easily by covermg ^he morter ^ith the 

asbestos sheet. Add sufficient Urt.-butyl alcoliol to 

the potassiiun. Any specks of potassium remaining in the first 

the Ltting operation or small scraps that adhere to the knife must be 

in the fume cupboard by cautious treatment with /er/.-butyl alcohol as described 

above. 


So(fiu 7 n hydride method. All apparatus must be thoroughly dry. 
Equip a 125 ml. round-bottomed flask (ground glass joints) with a coil 
condenser, a Hershberg tantalum wire stirrer passing through a glass 
bearing capped with a silicone-lubricated rubber sleeve (corppare Fig. 
//, 56, 35); the third neck carries a ground glass stopper which is removed 
for the addition of reagents. Attach the top of the condenser to a source 
of dry nitrogen and to a filter pump as in Fig. VI, 24, 1. Evacuate the 
apparatus, dry it by heating gently with a flame and fill it with nitrogen 
as described above. Whilst nitrogen is flowing, remove the stopper, 
wash in 2 • 4 g. of sodium hydride (1) with the aid of about 25 ml. of sodium- 
dried benzene, followed by 9-11 g. of pure benzophenone and 26-13 g. of 
freshly distilled diethyl succinate, washed into the flask wdth an additional 
25 ml. of dry benzene. Add a little absolute ethyl alcohol (O-Tu ml.) (2), 
replace the stopper, arrest the flo\v of nitrogen and close the screw clip. 
Start the stirrer : hydrogen is evolved through the mercury trap, slowly at 
first and then more rapidly as the reaction progresses. Cool the flask wdth 
a cold water bath, as required, to maintain the temperature below 40°. 
After about 8 hours the evolution of gas has usually subsided and the 
reaction is essentially complete. Cool the mixture with an ice bath, and 
add 10 -5 ml. of glacial acetic acid dropwise (to avoid excessive foaming), 
followed by water and ether ; separate the aqueous layer and extract it 
with ether. Extract the combined ethereal solutions repeatedly with 6 
per cent, sodium carbonate solution until a test portion shows no cloudiness 
upon acidification. Acidify the combined allcaline solutions with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, filter off the crystalline half-ester, wash and dry at 100°. 
The yield of almost pure product, m.p. 124-125°, is 15-0 g. 


Notes. 

(1) Great care must be taken in handling sodium hydride and experimental details 
for its manipulation with comparative safety are given below. Sodium hydride* 
is a white, crystalline, free-flowing powder ; it must be kept in air-tight container 
for protection against moisture and oxygen. The hermetically sealed tin in which it 
is supplied may be opened without hazard in ordinary dry air and the solid rapidly 
transferred from the container to a reaction vessel. If exposed to the air unduly, 
traces of sodium hydroxide formed on the surface render the material hygroscopic ; 
rapid absorption of atmospheric moisture may then take place, and the heat generated 
by the reaction with water may suffice to ignite the solid. The fire is not violent and 
may be extinguished readily by excluding air either by the application of an asbestos 
blanket or by the use of anhydrous sodium carbonate ; carbon dioxide and carbon 


• Available from New Metals and Chemicals Ltd., 16 Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. 2., or from Klectrochemicals Dept., E.I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, 
U.S.A. 
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tetrachloride must not be used since some metallic sodium may be liberated. Sodium 
hydride may be weighed on an ordinary balance provided a stream of nitrogen is 
passed through the balance case and directed over the balance pans, and the opera¬ 
tion is conducted rapidly. It is better, however, to conduct all operations involving 
weighing of sodium hydride in a “ dry box ” constructed from an old balance case : 
the latter contains an inlet and outlet for dry nitrogen and also two openings, one 
on each side, to which are attached sleeves made of plastic material. The operator’s 
hands pass through these sleeves and reasonable seals between the hands and the 
sleeves are made with rubber bands. Manipulation, including weighing, can be 
carried out inside the box in an atmosphere of dry nitrogen. 

(2) A little etliyl alcohol (0-25 mol alcohol per mol of ketone) is usually required 
to initate the reaction. Tlie alcoliol reacts rapidly with the sodium hydride to 
produce sodium ethoxide, wliich ma}' be the true condensing agent : as the reaction 
proceeds alcohol is formed as a by-product, which reacts with the sodium liydride, 
etc., and the rate of condensation gradually increases as shown by the increased 
evolution of hydrogen. The essential difference between this and the classical sodium 
ethoxide method is that there is no accumulation of alcohol; some self-condensation 
of the ester to give diethyl 1 : 4-diketocycZoh6xane-2 : 5-dicarboxylate occurs. The 
latter may be isolated by extracting the ethereal solution of the reaction product 
first with 6 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution to remove the half-ester : a further 
extraction of the ethereal solution with 6 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution 
enables the self-condensation product to be isolated. 


VI,25 THE Vi^ILLGERODT REACTION 


When an alkyl aryl ketone is heated with yellow ammonium polysulphide 
solution at an elevated temperature, an aryl substituted aliphatic acid amide is 
formed ; the product actually isolated is the amide of the w-aryl carboxylic 
acid together with a smaller amount of the corresponding ammonium salt of the 
carboxylic acid. Thus acetophenone affords phenylacetamide (50 per cent.) 
and ammonium phenylacetate (13 per cent.) : 


CeH5COCH3 


(NH.),S„ 
H,0, 200-220* 


CeHjCHjCONHj + CeH6CH2COONH4 


The conversion of a carbonyl compound by ammonium polysulphide solution 
into an amide with the same number of carbon atoms is known as the Willgerodt 
reaction. The procedure has been improved by the addition of about 40 per 
cent, of dioxan or of pyridine to increase the mutual solubility of the ketone and 
aqueous ammonium polysulphide; the requisite temperature is lowered to about 
160® and the yield is generally better. 

A further improvement is embodied in the Klndler variation of the Willgerodt 
reaction : this consists in heating the ketone with approximately equal amounts 
of sulphur and a dry amine instead of aqueous ammonium polysulphide. The 
principal product is a thioamide, and hydrolysis with acid or alkali affords the 
carboxylic acid, usually in good jdeld. 

ArCOCHg + S + R^NH -> ArCHjCSNRa + HgO 

ArCHjCSNR, -ArCH^COOH + HjS + HNRg 


^002- 


If the inexpensive morpholine UN b.p. 128 , is employed, the 

re&otion m&y be conducted in an open apparatus in place of a bomb tube or 
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autoclave. The simplified procedure for carrying out the Willgerodt reaction 
is described for a number of ketones : 

/'CH 2 —GH2\ 

/ 

^-Naphthylacetothiomorpholide 




Acetonayjhthnlene 
^ Naphthyl rnothyl ketone 



.CO OH 


^•Naphthylacetic acid 

Propiophenone- *■ hydrocinnamic acid 

p-Methoxyacetophenone- > p-methoxyphenylacetic acid 

p-Bromoacetophenone-► p-bromophenylacetic acid 

The mechanism of the reaction is not known ^vith certainty. It is known 
from studies utilising ^^C as tracer that no change in the carbon skeleton 
occurs during the reaction, and also that unsaturated hydrocarbons can undergo 
reactions very similar to those of ketones ; thus both styrene and phenyl- 
acetylene can react with sulphur and morpholine to produce phenylaceto- 
thiomorpholide, hydrolysis of which yields phenylacetic acid : 


C.ILCH=CIL or 


CoH^C^CH 


3 + HN(CH,CH,).0 


C6H5CH2CSN(CH2CH2)20 


It has been tentatively suggested that one mechanism underlies the Willgerodt 
reaction and the Kindler modification of it. A labile intermediate is first 
formed which has a carbon—carbon bond in the side chain. The scheme 
is indicated below ; it postulates a series of steps involving the addition of 
ammonia or amine (R = H or alkyl), elimination of water, re-addition and 
elimination of ammonijx or amine until the unsaturation appears at the end of the 
chain : then an irreversible oxidation between sulphur and the nitrogen com¬ 
pound may occur to produce a thioamide. 

OH 


ArCOCHoCH, + R.NH 


ArCCHjCH 


I 


NRs 

ArC=CCH3 -f R^NH 

11 

ArCH2C=CH 

1L 

ArCH2CH=CH 

I 

NRo 


3 


ArC=CHCH3 + H 2 O 

I 

NR 2 

ArCH=CCH3 

NRs 

1 

ArCH2C=CH2 

I 

NRa 

ArCHaCH2C=S 

NR, 


p-Naphthylacetic acid. In a conical or round-bottomed flask, fitted 
with a reflux condenser by means of a groimd glass joint, place a mixture of 
128 g. of p-naphthyl methyl ketone (Section IV,136), 36 g. of sulphur and 
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97 g. (97 ml.) of morpholine (b.p. 126-128°). Reflux in the fume cupboard 
(hood) gently at first until the evolution of hj^drogen sulphide subsides 
and then more vigorously for a total period of 14 hours. Pour the hot 
reaction mixture, which has separated into two layers, into 400 ml. 
of warm ethanol and leave to ciystallise. The p-naphthylacetothio- 
morpholide separates as pale buflf crystals. Filter at the pump and 
wash with a little cold ethanol ; the yield of crude thiomorpholide, 
m.p. 103-108°, is 178 g. 

Mix 130 g. of the crude thiomorpholide with 270 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid, 40 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 60 ml. of water ; raise the 
temperature of the mixture carefully to the boiling point and reflux for 

5 hours. Decant the solution from a little tarry matter into 2 litres of 
water and keep overnight. Collect the solid by suction filtration and wash 
it well with cold water. Digest the solid with a solution of 50 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 1 litre of water, filter and acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric 
acid ; filter off the crude p-naphthyiacetic acid, wash with water and dry. 
The 3 deld of the crude acid, m.p. 137-140°, is 75 g. Recrystallisation from 
benzene raises the m.p. to 142-143° ; the loss is about 10 per cent. 

Hydrocinnamic acid. Reflux a mixture of 53-5 g. of propiophenone 
(Section IV,137), 20‘5 g. of sulphur and 46 g. (46 ml.) of morpholine for 

6 hours. Pour the reaction product into 400 ml. of 10 per cent, alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide solution and reflux for 7 hours. Distil off the alcohol, 
dilute with water, acidify with hydrochloric acid (to Congo red paper), and 
extract three times with ether. Wash the ether extracts with water, dry, 
remove the ether and distil. Collect the hydrocinnamic acid at 125-129°/ 
6 mm.; it solidifies completely on cooling, m.p. 46-47°. The yield is 39 g. 

p-Methoxyphenylacetic acid. Reflux a mixture of 42 g. of p-methoxy- 
acetophenone (Section IV,138), 13*5 g. of sulphur and 30 g. (30 ml.) 
of morpholine for 5 hours. Pour the reaction mixture slowly into 
water, allowing the first addition to crystallise before the bulk of the mix¬ 
ture is added. Filter off the crude yellow solid, grind it up thoroughly 
with water, filter again and dry in the air. The yield of crude acetothio- 
morpholide, m.p. 65-67°, is 68 g. Recrystallisation from dilute methanol 
raises the m.p. to 71-72°. 

Add 50 g. of the crude acetothiomorphoUde to 400 ml. of 10 per cent, 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution and reflux the mixture for 10 hours. 
Distil off most of the alcohol, add 100 ml. of water to the residue, and 
strongly acidify the alkaline solution with hydrochloric acid. Cool, 
extract thrice with ether, dry the combined ether extracts, evaporate the 
solvent, and recrystallise the residue from water or dilute alcohol. The 
yield of p-methoxyphenylacetic acid, m.p. 85-86°, is 26 g. A further 
quantity of acid may be obtained by extracting the mother liquors with 
ether. 

p-Bromophenylacetic acid. Reflux a mixture of 50 g, of p-bromo- 
acetophenone (Section IV,138), 12*8 g. of sulphur and 30 ml. of morpho¬ 
line for 8 hours. Saponify the crude reaction product with 250 ml. of 10 
per cent, alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution and work up as described 
for the p-methoxy acid. The yield of crude p-bromophenylacetic acid, 
m.p. 107-109°, is 25 g. Recrystallisation from water gives the pure acid, 

m.p. 113-114°. 
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VI 26. THE WOHL-ZIEGLER REACTION. APPLICATIONS 

OF iV-BROMOSUCCINIMIDE 

Tho direct introduction of a halogen atom (usually bromine) by means of 
A'-lialoamine (generally A^-bromosuccinimide) in the “ allyl position is known 

as the Wohl-Ziegler reaction : 


\ > / 
^CH—+ 


I /NBr - 

CH—CU/ 


\ I y 


CH.,—CH 


2\ 


NH 


CH.—CH 


Bromination is carried out with anhydrous reagents (to avoid hydrolysis of 
the iV-bromoimido), usually in boiling carbon tetrachloride or chloroform solu¬ 
tion. The progress of the reaction can be followed by tlie fact that at first the 
heavy V-bromosucoinimide is at the bottom of the fiask and is gradually re¬ 
placed by succinimide, which rises to the surface : the reaction is complete when 
all the crystals are floating at the surface (detected by stopping the boiling 
momentarily). This can be confirmed (when equimolecular amounts are used) 
by transferring a drop of the solution to acidified potassium iodide - starch solu¬ 
tion : iodine should not be liberated. After cooling, tlie insoluble succinimide 
is filtered off, washed with the solvent, and the product isolated, after removal 
of the solvent, by distillation or crystallisation. 

Two simple applications may be mentioned. With cyckjhexene (I) 3-bromo- 
cyc/ohexene (II) is obtained in good yield ; the latter upon deliydrobromination 
with quinoline affords an 80-90 per cent, yield of 1 : 3-cyc?ohexadiene (III) : 



A’-Bromo- 

-- 

succinimide 



Quinoline 
-». 



Methyl crotonate (IV) yields the valuable synthetic reagent methyl y-bromo- 
crotonate (V) : 

iV-Bromo* 

CH3CH=CHC00CH3 (IV)-^-BrCHjCH^CHCOOCHa (V) 

succinimide 


Tliis compound permits tho introduction (in moderate yield) of a four carbon 
atom chain at the site of the carbonyl group by the use of tho Reformatsky 
reaction (compare Section VI,8) : 



RCOR' BrCH2Cn=CHCOOCH3 


Zn; 


beozcne 


RCCHgCH^CHCOOCH. 

! 

OH 


METHYL y-BROMOGROTONATE 

iV-Bromosuccinimide. Dissolve, with the aid of rapid mechanical 
stirring, 80 g. of pure succinimide (Section V,14) in a mixture of 150 g. of 
finely crushed ice and a solution of 32 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. 
of water contained in a litre beaker and cooled externally by ice. Immedi¬ 
ately the imide has dissolved, continue the vigorous stirring and introduce 
42*5 ml. of bromine in one lot from a separatory funnel supported over 
the beaker : it is essential that the bromine be instantly suspended in the 
solution. After stirring vigorously for 2 minutes, filter at the pump and 
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wash with ice-cold water until the washings are colourless. Recrystallise 
as quickly as possible from the minimmn volume of hot water ; dry first 
on a porous plate or upon pads of filter paper and then in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator. The yield of pure dry bromosuccinimide is 110 g. The melting 
point is 180® (capillary tube ; rapid heating) or 182® (hot plate ; compare 
Fig. II, II, 1). Recrystallisation from dry benzene does not affect the m.p. 

A more active product is obtained by the following slight modification 
of the above procedure. Dissolve the succinimide in a slight molar excess 
of sodium hydroxide solution and add the bromine dissolved in an equal 
volume of carbon tetrachloride rapidly and with vigorous stirring. A 
finely crystalline white product is obtained. Filter with suction and dry 
thorough^ ; the crude product can be used directly. It may be recrystal¬ 
lised from acetic acid. 

Methyl crotonate. Purify commercial crotonic acid by distilling 
100 g. from a 100 ml. Claisen flask attached to an air condenser ; use an 
air bath (Fig. II, 5, 3). The pure acid passes over at 180-182® and crystal¬ 
lises out on cooling, m.p. 72-73® ; the recovery is about 90 per cent. 
Place 75 g. of absolute methyl alcohol, 5 g. (2*7 ml.) of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid and 50 g. of pure crotonic acid in a 500 ml. round-bottomed 
flask and heat under reflux for 12 hours. Add water, separate the pre¬ 
cipitated ester and dissolve it in ether ; wash with dilute sodium carbonate 
solution until effervescence ceases, dry with anhydrous magnesium sul¬ 
phate, and remove the ether on a water bath. Distil and collect the 
methyl crotonate at 118-120® ; the yield is 40 g. 

Methyl ybromocrotonate. Mix 36 g. of iV^-bromosuccinimide, 40 g. 
of methyl crotonate and 60 ml. of dry, redistilled carbon tetrachloride in 
a 500 nil. round-bottomed flask. Reflux on a water bath for 12 hours ; 
by this time all the sohd should have risen to the surface of the liquid. 
Mter off the succinimide at the pump and wash it with a little dry carbon 
tetrachloride. Remove the solvent on a water bath and distil the residue 
under reduced pressure, preferably from a Widmer flask (compare Figs. 
II, 24, 4^5). Collect the methyl ybromocrotonate at mm. : 

the yield is 31 g. 


VI,27. SYNTHESIS OF UNSYMMETRICAL DIARYLS 


Unsymmetrical diaryls may be prepared by treating an aryl diazonium salt 
solution with sodium hydroxide or sodium acetate in the presence of a liquid 
aromatic compound, Thus 2-chlorodIphenyl is readily formed from o-chloro- 
phenyl diazonium chloride and sodium hydroxide solution (or sodium acetate 
solution) in the presence of benzene : 




+N 2 + NaCl + HgO 


This is sometimes called the Gomberg or the Gomberg - Hey reaction. 


The mechanism of the reaction probably involves the intermediate formation 
of the covalent diazo-hydroxide from the diazonium salt; the former decomposes 
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into free aryl radicals which displace hydrogen from the aromatic hydrocarbon 
present : 

ArN,+Cr + Na+OH“ ^ Na+a” + ArNj-*'OH' ^ ArN=N—OH 

ArN=N—OH - Ar-+Nj+-OH 

Ar • + C 5 H 5 —H -^ Ar—CeHj + H • 

H ■ -j- 'OH - > H2O 

The usual directive influences are not operative in this and similar reactions for 
oriho - para substitution occurs (this may be modified by steric hindrance) 
irrespective of the nature of R in the aromatic liquid CgHsR, e.g. phenyldiazo 
hydroxide and nitrobenzene yield 4 -nitrodiphenyl; this supports the assumption 
that neutral free radicals are formed. 

2 -Chlorodiphenyl, Diazotise 32 g. of o-chloroaniline (Section IV,34) 
in the presence of 40 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 22-5 ml. 
of water in the usual manner (compare Section IV,61) with concentrated 
sodium nitrite solution. Transfer the cold, filtered diazonium solution to 
a 1-5 litre bolt-head flask surrounded by ice water, introduce 500 ml. of 
cold benzene, stir vigorously, and add a solution of 80 g. of sodium 
acetate trihydrate in 200 ml. of water dropwise, maintaining the tempera¬ 
ture at 5-10°, Continue the stirring for 48 hours : after the first 3 hours, 
allow the reaction to proceed at room temperature. Separate the benzene 
layer, wash it with water, and remove the benzene by distillation at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure ; distil the residue under reduced pressure and collect the 
2 -chlorodiphenyl at 150-155710 mm. The yield is 18 g. Recrystallise 
fi’om aqueous ethanol ; m.p. 34°. 

4 -BromodiphenyL Diazotise 43 g. of p-bromoaniline (Section IV,49) 
in the presence of 40 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 22*5 ml. 
of water (see Section IV,61) with a concentrated solution of sodium 
nitrite. Mix the filtered diazonium solution with 500 ml. of cold benzene, 
stir vigorously and add a solution of 30 g, of sodium hydroxide in 150 ml. 
of water dropwise (during 30-45 minutes) whilst maintaining the tem¬ 
perature at 5-10°. Complete the reaction as for 2-chlorodiphenyl. The 
yield of 4-bromodiphenyl, b.p. 170-175°/8 mm., m.p. 90° (from ethanol) is 
25 g. 


VI,28. SYNTHESES WITH ORGANOLITHIUM COMPOUNDS 

Many organolithium compounds may be prepared by the interaction of 
lithium with an alkyl chloride or bromide or with an aryl bromide in dry 
ethereal solution in a nitrogen atmosphere : 

C 4 H,“C 1 4 - 2Li —^ LiCl + 

n-Butyl -lithium 

C^HjBr 4- 2Li —► LiBr 4- CgHgLi 

Phenyl-lithium 

These compounds are soluble in ether, are comparatively stable, and exhibit 
many of the reactions of Grignard reagents but are more reactive. Because of 
their greater reactivity, organolithium compounds can often be used where 
Grignard reagents fail; thus they add to the azomethine linkage in pyridines or 
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quinolines leading to 2-sub8tituted compounds. This reaction is illustrated by 
the preparation of 2-phenylpyridine from p 3 Tidine and phenyl-Uthium : 


CeHjBr + 2Li 


> CgH^Li + LiBr 




4- CeHsLi 


Xn/ 

Pyridine 




HjO 

( 0 ) 





+ LiOH 




Li 


2-Phony Ipyridine 


Another example illustrating the greater reactivity' of organolithium compounds 
is the preparation of the otherwise difficultly accessible esters of 2-pyridyl- 
acetic acid by the following series of reactions from a-picoline : 


[ II "b CgHgLi > 

a-Picoline 


^N/N^HjCOOLi 


C,H*OH + HCI; 

■ »■ »»» 

then KtCOi 



I II + CgHgH 

^N^CH^Li 

a-Picolyl*Uthium 



I 4- LiCl + H^O 

^N^'^XlHaCOOCaHs 

Ethyl 2-pyridyl acetate 


Many organic halides do not react satisfactorily with lithium to form RLi 
compounds or with metallic magnesium to form Grignard reagents. The 
desired organolithium compound can often be prepared by a halogen-metal 
interconversion reaction : 

RXi + RX ^ RLi + R'X 


Thus o-hydroxyphenyl-lithium cannot be obtained from o-bromophenol and 
lithium but, imder proper conditions, o-bromophenol reacts with w-butyl- 
lithium to give a good yield of the lithium salt of o-hydroxyphenyl-lithium. 
An interestmg application is to the preparation from ?7i-bromochlorobenzene 
and «-butyl-lithium of m-chlorobenzoic acid —an expensive chemical: 



m-Bromoclilorobenzene 



COt; then 

-- 

dil. HCI 



m-Chlorobenzoic acid 


For initial experience in the use of lithium, the preparation of either 
n-toluic acid or of a-naphthoic acid may be undertaken. For the former, 
p-bromotoluene is converted into the lithium derivative and the latter carbon¬ 
ated with solid carbon dioxide : 


Br Li COOLi COOH 
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Some di-^j-tolyl ketone is produced as a by-product, presumably by interaction 
of the lithium salt of the carboxylic acid with the aryl lithium : 

JI + 

Ar—C—OLi + ArLi Ar—O-Ar -► Ar—O—Ar 

II 11 

O LiO OLi O 

a-Nuphthoic acid is similarly prepared from a-bromonaphthalene. 

The reactions of organolithium compounds with carbonyl compounds, includ- 
cluding carbon dioxide, may be interpreted as follows : 


\ 6+ p^s- 

^Ci=0 + R^Li 


^)c—0—Li 


Hydrolysis \ 
—' / 


C—O—H 


R 


R 


p-Toluic acid. Fit a 250 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux con¬ 
denser, mechanical stirrer, and a dropping funnel combined with a gas inJet 
tube (see Fig. //, 7, 12,a) (1). Place 35 ml. of anhydrous ether in the flask, 
displace the air by nitrogen and continue passing the nitrogen in a slow 
stream throughout the duration of the experiment. Introduce 1*90 g. of 
lithium in the form of fine shavings (2) into the ether and start the stirrer. 
Place a solution of 21*5 g. of p-bromotoluene (Section IV,62) in 35 ml. 
of ether in the dropping funnel. Run in about 1 ml. of the solution into 
the .stirred mixture. The ether in the flask soon becomes turbid ; if the 
ether does not reflux within 10 minutes, immerse the flask in a beaker of 
warm water and remove it immediately refluxing commences. Add the 
remainder of the p-bromotoluene solution dropwise or at such a rate that 
the solvent refluxes continuously (60-90 minutes). Stir the mixture 
whilst refluxing gently (warm water bath) for a further 45-60 minutes ; 
at the end of this period most of the lithium will have disappeared. Cool 
the reaction mixture in ice water, dilute it with 60-60 ml. of anhydrous 
ether, and cool (with stining) to about — 50® with the aid of an acetone- 
Dry Ice bath. Pour the contents of the flask slowly and with stirring (use a 
long glass rod) on to about 400 ml. of powdered Dry Ice-ether “slush” 
contained in a 5-Utre beaker. Rinse the flask with a little of the solid 
carbon dioxide-ether slush and add the rinsings to the contents of the 
beaker. Allow the Dry Ice to evaporate (3-4 hours or preferably overnight). 
Add about 200 ml. of water to the contents of the beaker ; rinse the re¬ 
action flask with 10 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 
pour the rinsings into the beaker. A white solid appears which dissolves 
upon stirring. (If most of the ether has evaporated on standing, add a 
further 50 ml.) Separate the two layers, extract the aqueous solution 
with 50 ml. of ether (to remove traces of neutral products) and combine 
the extract with the ether layer. Shake the combined ethereal solutions 
with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and add the alkaline extract 
to the aqueous layer. Warm the combined aqueous layers to 60-70® 
(hot plate) to drive ofif the dissolved ether, then cool to about 5° and 
strongly acidify with hydrochloric acid. Collect the precipitated p-toluic 
acid by suction filtration and wash it with a little cold water. The yield 
of the crude acid, m.p. 174-176®, is 11-9 g. ; recrystallisation from dilute 
alcohol gives purep-toluic acid, m.p. 176-177®. 
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Evaporate the dried ethereal extract; the residue, m.p. 85-90®, 
weighs 3*3 g. Recrystallise it from alcohol: pure di-^^-toljd ketone, 
m.p. 95°, is obtained. 

Notes. 

(1) Alternatively, use a wide tube with sealed-on side arm ; insert the di'opping 
funnel into the wide tube and connect the side arm to the nitrogen supply. 

(2) A convenient method of preparing the lithium shavings is as follows. 
Place a piece of lithium weighing about 3 grams and slightly moist with paralhn 
oil on a dry surface (slate or tiles) and pound it with a clean hammer or 500 g. weight 
into a thin sheet about 0 • 5 mm. thick. Cut the sheet into thin strips about 2-3 mm. 
wide and transfer it to a beaker containing anhychous ether. Weigh out the quan¬ 
tity of lithium required under dry ether or paraffin oil. Dry each strip with filter 
paper, cut it by means of a pair of scissors into small pieces about 1 mm. wide and 
allow the small pieces to fall directly into the anhydrous ether in the reaction flask. 
The lithium thus retains its bright lustre. 

The litliium may also be pressed into wire of about 0-5 mm. diameter ; a rather 
sturdy press is necessary. The wire may be collected directly in sodium - dried 

ether. 

a-Naphthoic acid. Proceed as detailed for '^-Toluic acid, using 1 • 50 g. 
of lithium and 20-7 g. of a-bromonaphthalene (Section IV,20). After 
carbonation, etc., acidify the alkaline aqueous extract with hydrochloric 
or 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, collect the precipitated a-naphthoic 
acid by suction filtration, wash with a little cold water, dry at 90° for 
1 hour, and finally in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of crude acid, 
m.p. 140-150°, is 9*3 g. Recrystallise from hot toluene; the pale 

yellow a-naphthoic acid has m.p. 159-160°. 

2-Phenylpyridine. The first stage is the preparation of a solution of 
phenyl-lithium in dry ether. Equip a l-litre three-necked flask with a 
dropping funnel, a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer, and an efficient 
reflux condenser ; provide the last-named with a dr^^’ing tube filled with 
calcium chloride or cotton wool (1). Flush the apparatus with dry, 
oxygen-free nitrogen gas. Place 7*35 g. of lithium shavings or wire (2) 
in the flask, and introduce a solution of 78*5 g. (52*5 ml.) of dry, re¬ 
distilled bromobenzene in 250 ml. of anhydrous ether into the dropping 
funnel. Start the stirrer. Run in about 2 ml. of the solution , when the 
reaction starts, as indicated by an initial cloudiness (3), add the remainder 
at such a rate that the solvent refluxes gently (about 45 minutes). Finally, 
add 50 ml. of anhydrous ether through the dropping funnel. Contmue 
the stirring until all or most of the lithium disappears (1-1*5 hours) (4). 

Now introduce slowly, and with stirring, 79 g. of pure anhydrous pyri¬ 
dine (Section 11,47,22) dissolved in 200 ml. of anhydrous, sulphur-free 
toluene : remove the ether by distillation, replace the dropping funnel 
by a thermometer and stir the residual suspension at 110° (internal tem¬ 
perature) for 8 hours. Then cool to about 40°, and add cautiously 75 ml. 
of water through the condenser ; filter the liquids, if necessary. Separate 
the upper toluene layer, dry it by shalung for an hemr with 20 g- of 
potassium hydroxide pellets, and distil slowly using a Claisen flask with 
fractionating side arm (Figs. 11, 2-5). When the temperature reaches 

150^ at ordinary pressure (thus indicating the removal of most of the 
toluene etc ), distU the residue under reduced pressure and collect the 
Uquid prosin g over at 138-142712 mm. Upon redistillation 38 g. of pure 
2-phenylpyridine, b.p. 140712 mm., is obtained. 
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Notes. 

(1) If preferred, the apparatus depicted in Fig.//, ?, 13 may be used. Thisenables 
an oxygen-freo nitrogen atmosphere to be maintained in the apparatus and leads to 
the best yield of phenyl-lithium. 

(2) Sec Note 2 under p-Toluic acid. 

(3) As pointed out in Note 1 a nitrogen atmosphere is preferred for the preparation 
ol' organolithium compounds. In the present example exclusion of oxygen is 
attained fairly satisfactorily by keeping the solution at the reflux point throughout ; 
on atmosphere of ether vapour is thus maintained. 

(4) The yield of phenyl-lithium generally exceeds 95 per cent. One interesting 
and instructive method of determination is to allow the phenyl-lithium to react 
with an excess of benzophenono and to weigh the triphenylcarbinol formed. It is 
assumed that the carbinol is formed quantitatively. A better method is to hydrolyse 
a 2 ml. aliquot portion of the filtered solution with distilled water and to titrate the 
hydrolysate w’ith standard acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. To obtain 
the filtered solution, the dropping funnel is replaced by a short L-shaped tube 
loosely plugged with glass wool, and the solution is decanted tlirough this tube into 
a graduated funnel that has been swept out with nitrogen. 

Ethyl 2-pyridylacetate. Prepare a solution of phenyl-lithium in 
anh3'drous ether as detailed above for 2-Phenylpyridine^ using 7*35 g. of 
lithium. Introduce 46-6 g. (48*5 ml.) of dry, redistilled a-picoline {Sec¬ 
tion IL47»28), with continued stirring dropwise during about 10 minutes. 
Stir the dark red-brown solution of picolyl-litliium for a further 30 minutes, 
and then pour it slowly (1) and with shaking upon about 400 g. of solid 
carbon dioxide (Dry Ice) contained in a 1*5 litre round-bottomed flask. 
Break up the lumpy residue of lithium salts before adding 375 ml. of 
absolute eth.yl alcohol. Cool the solution in ice, and saturate it with dry 
hj'drogen chloride. Allow the mixture to stand overnight, remove the 
alcohol under diminished pressure on a boiling water (or steam) bath, and 
dissolve the syrupy residue in 375 ml. of chloroform. Prepare a paste 
from 112-5 g. of potassium carbonate and 70 ml, of water, and add it 
slowl,v and with constant mechanical stirring to the chloroform solution ; 
stir the almost boiling solution vigorously for 1 hour. Decant the chloro¬ 
form solution from the inorganic salts, remove the solvent by distillation 
from a water bath, and distil the residue under diminished pressure from a 
Claisen flask with a fractionating side arm (Figs. II, 24, 2-5). a-Picoline 
{ca. 20 g.) passes over first, followed by ethyl 2-pyridylacetate as a pale 
yellow liquid at 135-137728 mm. or IIO-II276 mm. The yield is 30 g. 

Note. 

(1) It is advisable to filter the a-picolyl-lithium solution rapidly through a thin 
layer of glass wool (to remove any unreacted lithium) on to the solid carbon 
dioxide. 

m-Chlorobenzoic acid. Prepare a soliUion of n-buiyl-lithium in 
anhydrous ether as follows. In a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped 
with a reflux condenser, a mercury-sealed stirrer, and a thermometer 
combined with a gas inlet tube (see Fig. II, 7, 12, 6), place 100 ml. of sodium- 
dried ether. Displace the air by oxj'gen-free nitrogen and maintain a 
slow stream of nitrogen throughout the experiment. Introduce 4*3 g. of 
fine lithium shavings into the reaction flask. Place a solution of 34*6 g. 
(26*5 ml.) of 7i-butyl bromide in 50 ml. of anhydrous ether in a dropping 
funnel supported by means of a grooved cork at the top of the reflux con- 
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denser, start the stin-er, and run in 1-2 ml. of the solution into the reaction 
flask cooled to about —10° (Dry Ice - acetone bath). The reaction has com¬ 
menced when bright spots appear on the lithium and the reaction mixture 
becomes slightly cloudy. Add the remainder of the n-butyl bromide 
solution during about 30 minutes whilst the internal temperature is main¬ 
tained at about — 10°. Then allow the reaction mixture to warm up to 
0-10° during 1 hour (with stirring) in order to complete the formation of 

)t-butyl-lithium (1). 

Cool the solution of >i-butyl-lithium to — 35° in a Dry Ice - acetone bath 
and add, whilst stirring vigorously, a solution of 48 g. of m-chlorobromo- 
benzene (Section IV.62) in 75 ml. of anhydrous ether. Stir for 8-10 
minutes and pour the mixture with stirring on to a large excess of solid 
carbon dioxide in the form of a Dry Ice - ether slush contained in a 4-litre 
beaker. Isolate the acid as detailed above for p-Toluic acid and recrystal¬ 
lise it from hot water. The yield of m-chlorobenzoic acid, m.p. 150-151°, 

is 27 g. 

Note. 

(1) If a clear solution of n-butyl-lithiura is required for any purpose, it may be 
decanted through a glass wool plug as detailed xinder 2’Phenylpyridine, Note 4. 


VI,29. SYNTHESES WITH ORGANOSODIUM COMPOUNDS 

The formation of an organosodium compound (p-tolyl-sodium) is well 
illustrated by the interaction of sodium sand or wire with p-chlorotoluene in 
light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) at about 25°, for when the reaction mixture is 
added to excess of soUd carbon dioxide purejO-toluic acid is obtained directly in 

a 5deld exceeding 70 per cent. : 



Upon prolonged standing or, more rapidly, upon refluxing for 4-18 hours, the 
so^um atom migrates and benzyl-sodium is formed, as is proved by the produc¬ 
tion of phenylacetic acid in good yield upon carbonation. 

Two mechanisms for the formation of benzyl-sodium have been suggested. One 
is represented by the scheme : 



In the second, a trace of toluene (possibly formed by hydrolysis) is metalated by the 
M-tolvl-sodium to give benzyl-sodium and toluene. Smce the toluene is regenerated 
in the reaction, a small quantity would be adequate as a sort of catalyst. 
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The formation of alkj'lbeiizcnes, largely free from unsaturated compounds, 
provides another interesting application of organosodium compounds. Thus 
pure «-butylbenzene is readily obtained in good yield from benzyl-sodium a.nd 
w-propyl bromide. Benzyl-sodium is conveniently prepared by first forming 
])licnvl-sodium by reaction between sodium and chlorobenzene in a toluene 
mocliiim, followed by heating the toluene suspension of the phenyl-sodium at 
105° for about 35 minutes : 

CcHjiCI + 2Na -^ CgHsNa + NaCI 

CcHsNa d- C,H —CH 3 -> -h CsH^—CH^Na 

CHjNa + ii-CgH^Br -^ CeHs—+ NaBr 

Otlier alkjdbcnzenes may be prepared similarly by using the appropriate 
primary or secondary alkyl bromide. 

Alkylbenzenes are also obtained (but in somewhat lower jdeld) from phenyl- 
sodium and alkyl bromides. Thus ethylbenzene is produced from phenyl- 
sodinm and ethyl bromide : 

CeH.Na aH^Br -- CeHg—G 5 H 5 NaBr 

About 2-3 per cent, of diphenyl is formed in the initial preparation of phenyl- 
sodium and, in consequence, careful fractionation is required in the case of 
alkylbenzenes with a b.p. near that of diphenyl. 

Pure />-xylene may be prepared from p-tolyl-sodium and methyl iodide or 
methyl sulphate. 

p-Toluic acid. Equip a dry 250 ml. three-necked flask with a reflux 
condenser, a mercurj^-sealed stirrer (1) and a thermometer and gas inlet 
tube (compare Fig. 21, 7, 12,6). Introduce 50 ml. of dry light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60®) and 4*6 g. of sodium wire, and pass a slow stream of nitrogen 
through the apparatus. Add 12*6 g. of redistilled p-chlorotoluene 
(Section IV,61) by means of a dropping furmel supported at the top of 
the reflux condenser, whilst stirring vigorously, during 90 minutes : 
maintain the temperature at 25®. After the addition is complete, insert 
a calcium chloride tube into the open end of the reflux condenser, and 
continue the stirring for a further 2 houi*s at 25°. Prepare a “ slush ” of 
Dry Ice and ether (using 100-150 ml. of ether) in a 4-litre beaker and pour 
the reaction mixture rapidly on to the large excess of Dry Ice-ether. 
After 30-45 minutes, whilst some solid carbon dioxide still remains, add 
water cautiously to destroy the excess of sodium and to dissolve the sodium 
salt of the acid. Separate the aqueous layer, extract it once with 50 ml. of 
ether, and w arm the aqueous solution on a hot plate to remove the dis¬ 
solved solvent. Filter, if necessary, and acidify the aqueous solution with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Collect the precipitated acid by suction filtra¬ 
tion, wash it with a little water and (hy at 100®. The yield of p-toluic 
acid, m.p. 175-176°, is 9-8 g. 

Note. 

(1) The mercory-sealed stirrer may be replaced by a Kyrides stirrer (Fig.//, 7,12) 
formed from a P.V.C. gland and lubricated with a mixture of vaseline and fight 
paraffin. The continuous passage of nitrogen may be dispensed with if a fairly 
wide tube dipping into a little mercxiry is connected to the top of the condenser; 
the latter serves to retain the nitrogen atmosphere. 

n-Butylbenzene. Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask as detailed for 
p-Toluic acid and pass a slow stream of nitrogen through the apparatus. 
Charge the flask with 150 ml. of sodium-dried, sulphur-free toluene and 
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13-8 g. of sodium wire. Place 34 g. (31 ml.) of chlorobenzene (Sections 
IV,17 and IV,61) in a dropping funnel supported at the top of the con¬ 
denser and add it di’opwise through the condenser during 1 hour, witli 
vi<Torous stirring, whilst maintaining the temperature inside the flask at 
3(^35°. The start of the reaction is indicated hy the appearance of black 
specks on the sodium surface. (If the reaction is slow to start, it may be 
instantly initiated by a few drops of ?i-butyi alcohol.) Complete the forma¬ 
tion of phenyl-sodium by stirring for 2-3 hours at 30®. Attach a calcium 
chloride tube to the top of the reflux condenser and reflux the mixture for 
40 minutes. The reflux temperature, initially 107®, gradually falls to 103° 
as benzene is formed by the exchange reaction. Remove the heating 
bath and add 27-6 g. (20-5 ml.) of redistilled n-propyl bromide during 
20-25 minutes at 103-105® ; the reaction is strongly exothermic. Allow 
the reaction mixture to cool to room temperature : maintain the stirring 
and the slow stream of nitrogen. Add water slowly to destroy the excess 
of sodium. Separate the toluene layer, dry it (anhydrous magnesium 
sulphate), and distil it through a short, jacketed column filled with glass 
helices (19 cm. packed length, 14 mm. diameter ; compare Fig. II, 24, 5). 
After removal of the toluene (up to 111®) and a small intermediate fraction 
(111-179°), pure n-butylbenzene passes over at 179*5-181°/752 mm. 

(23 g.). A brown residue (4 g.) remains in the flask. . - r 

Ethylbenzene. Prepare a suspension of phenyl-sodium from 23 g. ol 
sodium wire, 200 ml. of light petroleum (b.p. 40-60®) (^0^9 ml.) 

of chlorobenzene as described above for p~Tolutc acid. Add 43-5 g. 
(30 ml ) of ethyl bromide during 30-45 minutes at 30° and stir the mixtuie 
for a further hour. Add water slowly to decompose the excess of sodiuin 
and work up the product as detailed for n-Buiylbenzene. The yield ot 

p-Xylene. Prepare p-tolyl-sodium, as described above iov p-Toluic 
acid, using 76 g. ofp-chlorotoluene and 27-5 g. of sodium we in -oO ml. of 
light petroleum, b.p. 40-60°. Introduce, witli ^ugorous stirring, a maxtui;e 
of 78-5 g. (59 ml.) of dimethyl sulphate {CAUTION : toxic) with 30 ml. 
of dry benzene during 1 hour whilst maintaining the temperature at 30 . 
Add water to the colourless reaction mixture, separate the organic layer, 
and fractionate it untU the vapour temperature reaches 90 . Then sepa¬ 
rate the crude xylene by steam distillation in the presence of potassium 
hydroxide; dry the upper layer from the steam ^istihate (anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate) and fractionate. Collect the p-xylene at 137-138 . 

The yield is 37 g. 


VI,30. 


SYNTHESES WITH ORGANOCADMIUM 

COMPOUNDS 

Organocadmium compounds may be prepared by the action of anhy^ous 
cadnuum chloride upon the corresponding Gngnard reagents, for example . 

2 n-CiHsMgBr CdCla-> (n-CiHelgCd -f MgBrg -h 

The cadmium chloride is added to a boiling ethereal solution of the Grignard 
reagent and the resulting mixture is stirred and heated under reflux until a 
negative Gilman test (compare Section 111,10) is obtained, thus indicating the 

complete conversion of the Grignard reagent. 
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The main use of organocadmium compounds is for the preparation of ketones 
and keto-csters, and their special merit lies in the fact that they react vigomusly 
with acid chlorides of all tyj>es but add sluggishly or not at all to mnltiple bonds 
(compare addition of Grignard reagents to carbonyl groups). Some typical 
syntheses are ; 

{n-C^li^).Cd + 2CICOCH2CI -> 2fi^CiH^COCH^Cl + CdCI^ 

Di-n -butyl-codmiiim Chloroacetyl cliloride 1 •Chloro-2'hexanone 

(CjHsj^Cd + 2C1COCHjCH3-> 2CSH5COCH2CH3 + CdCl^ 

Diphenyl-cndmiuni Propionyl chloride Propiophenone 

(H-C4He)2Cd + 2C1COCH2 CHoCOOCH3 ->2rt-C4HftCOCH2CH2COOCH3 + CdClj 

Di-n-biityl- /?-Carbom©thoxy- Methyl 4-keto-octanoate 

cndrnium propionyl chloride 

The success of the last reaction depends upon the inertness of the ester carbonyl 
groups towards the organocadmium compound : with its aid and the use of 
various ester acid chlorides, a carbon chain can be built up to any reasonable 
length whilst retaining a reactive functional group (the e.ster group) at one end 
of the chain.* Experimental details are given for l-chloro-2-hexanone and 
propiophenone. The complete reaction (formation of ketones or keto-estera) 
can be carried out in one flask without isolation of intermediates, so that the 
preparation is really eq\iivalent to one step. 

For most purposes the use of 1 -0 mol of an alkyl or aryl bromide (for the 
])reparation of the organocadmium compound through the Grignard reagent) 
to 0 • 8 mol of the acid halide is recommended. This results in nearly equivalent 
molar ratios of tlie organocadmium compound and acid halide, since the 
overall yield of the former is usually about 80 per cent. It is generally advan- 
tageou.s to replace ether by benzene before the addition of the acid chloride: a 
higher reflux temperature is possible, thus reducing the time required for the 
reaction ; also the precipitate formed in the course of the reaction is more easily 
stirred in benzene than in ether. 


1-Chloro-2-hexanone. Equip a l-litre three-necked flask with a 
mercury-sealed Hershberg stirrer (preferably of tantalum wire) (see 
Fig. II, 7, 7), a reflux condenser and a 250 ml. dropping funnel (1). All 
apparatus must be thoroughly dry. Place 8’1 g. of dry magnesium 
turnings in the flask, add 60 ml. of anhydrous ether through the dropping 
funnel, and charge the latter with a solution of 46 g. (35*5 ml.) of 7i-butyl 
bromide in 110 ml. of dry ether. Start the stirrer and prepare the Grignard 
reagent in the usual manner (compare Sections 111,18 and 111,23). When 
the formation of the Grignard reagent is complete, cool the flask in an ice 
bath with stirring, remove the dropping funnel and, when cold, add 32* 7 g. 
of anhydrous cadmium chloride (2) in portions from a small conical flask 
during 5-10 minutes. Replace the dropping funnel, remove the ice bath, 
stir for 5 minutes, and then heat the mixture imder reflux with stirring 
for 45 minutes ; at this point a test for the presence of Grignard reagent 
is made (3) : continue stirring and refluxing until the test is negative. 
Replace the reflux condenser by a “ knee tube ” coimected to a condenser 
set for distillation, distil off the ether as stirring is continued ; continue 
the distillation, with stirring, on a water bath until it becomes very 
slow and a dark viscous residue remains. At this point add 120 ml. of 


* For experimental details, see Organic Syntheses, 28, 75 (1948); 
Soc.. 68, 2080 (1946). . . \ 


Cason, J. Amer. Chem. 
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anhydrous, thiophene-free benzene from the dropping funnel, and con¬ 
tinue the distillation until a further 35 ml. of hquid has passed over. Then 
add 120 ml. of dry benzene and replace the rellux condenser : reflux the 
mixture with vigorous stirring in order to break up the cake inside the 
flask. Remove the heating bath, cool the mixture to about 5° in an ice 
bath, and add a solution of 38 g. (25‘5 ml.) of chloroacetyl chloride (b.p. 
105°) in 70 ml. of anhydrous pure benzene from the dropping funnel during 
2-3 minutes. After completion of the addition, stir the reaction mixture 
and hold the temperature at 15-20° for 3 hours and then at 20-25° for 
a further 1*5 hours. Add excess of crushed ice (c<7. 200 g.) and dilute 
sulphuric acid. Separate the benzene and aqueous layers; extract the 
aqueous phase with two 30 ml. portions of benzene. Wash the combined 
benzene layers successively with 70 ml. of water, 70 ml. of saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution, 70 ml. of water and 35 ml. of saturated sodium 
chloride solution. Filter the benzene solution through a Little anhydi’ous 
sodium sulphate (this separates most of the suspended water), remove the 
benzene by flash distillation at atmospheric pressure, and distil the residue 
under reduced pressure using a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
(Fig. //, 24, 5). Collect the l-chloro-2-hexanone at 71-72°/15 mm. ; the 
yield is 24 g. 

Notes. 

(1) It is best to conduct the preparation in a nitrogen atmosphere ; the apparatus 
shown in Fig. //, 7, 13 may be used. 

(2) Dry A.R. hydrated cadmium chloride to constant weight at 110®; grind 
fin ely, dry again for 2-3 hours at 110® and then place in a screw-capped bottle and 

keep in a desiccator over calcium chloride. 

(3) Remove 0-5 ml. of the reaction mixture with a dropper pipette and add it 
to an equal volume of a 1 per cent, solution of Michler’s ketone in dry benzene 
contained in a small test-tube. Shake the mixture for about 1 min ute, add 1 ml. of 
water, followed by a few drops of a 0*2 per cent, solution of iodine in glacial acetic 
acid. Finally, add 1 ml. of glacial acetic acid, mix well and allow to settle. A 
positive test is a greenish-blue colour ; a negative test is a shade of yellow. The 

reagent does not give the Gilman test. 

Propiophenone. Prepare a solution of diphenyl-cadmium in 110 ml. 
of dry benzene using 4*9 g. of magnesium, 32*4 g. of bromobenzene and 
19*5 g. of anhydrous cadmium chloiide. Cool the solution to 10°, and 
add dui’ing 3 minutes a solution of 14-8 g. of propionyl chloride (b.p. 
78-79°) in 30 ml. of dry benzene ; use external cooling with an ice bath to 
prevent the temperature from rising above 40°. Stir the mixture for 
2 hours at 25-35°. Work up the product as detailed above except that 
5 per cent, sodium carbonate solution should replace the saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution. The yield of propiophenone, b.p. 100-102°/16 mm., 
is 17-5 g. 


VI.31. SOME ELECTROLYTIC SYNTHESES 

Hydrocarbons and di-esters, otherwise rather inaccessible in a pure state, are 
conveniently prepared by electrolytic (anodic) synthesis.* Thus simple coupling 

* The preparations described below are baaed upon the work of Dr, R. P. Li^tead, 
C.B.E., F.R.S., and co-workers; the author is indebted to Dr. Linstead for the experimental 
details concerning n-hexacosane. 

30* 
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at tlic anode is attained by electrolysis in anhydrous methanoUc solution (con¬ 
taining a little sodium methoxide) of:— 

(i) methj'l hydrogen adipate to give dimethyl sebacate : 

2CH300C(CH2)4C00--^ CH300C(CH2)8C00CH3 + 2CO2 + 2c 

(ii) methyl hydrogen sebacate to give dimethyl hexadecane-1 ; 16-dicarb- 
oxylate : 

2CH300C{CH2)8C00--^CHgOOCiCHgligCOOCHs + 200^ 4- 2c 

(iii) myristic acid (tetradecoic or tetradecanoic acid) to give «-hexacosane : 

2CH3(CH2)i2COO- -> CH 3(CH2)24CH3 + 2CO2 4- 2c 

Electrolysis, under similar conditions, of a mixture of two carboxylic acids 
KCOOH and R'COOH leads, in addition to normal coupling products R—R 
andR'—R',to‘ cross ” coupling R—R'. If a mixture of a saturated carboxylic 
acid and a half-ester of an aw-dicarboxylic acid is electrolysed, there tire three 
main products, viz., a hydrocarbon (1), a mono-ester (II), and a di-ester (III) 
and these are readily separable by distillation. Some unsaturated ester (IV) is 
often present in small quantity. 

KCOOH + H00C(CH2)„C00CH3 -> R^R(I) 4- R(CH2)„COOCH3 (II) 

-i- CH300C(CH2)2„C00CH3(III) -f CH2=CH(CH2)„.2C00CH3 (IV) 

By increasing the molar proportion of the monocarboxylic acid, the yield of (II) 
is improved. Thus electrolysis of a mixture of decanoic acid (n-decoic acid ; 
capric acid) (V) (2 mols) and methyl hydrogen adipate (VI) (1 mol) in anhydrous 
methanol in the presence of a little sodium methoxide gives, after hydrolysis 
of the esters formed, w-octadecane (VII), tetradecanoic or myristic acid (VIII) 
and sebacic acid (IX) : 

CH3(CH2)8C00H (V) 4- H00C(CH2)4C00CH3 (VI) — 

CH3(CH2)8(CH2)3CH3 (VII) -f CH3(CH2)8(CH2)4C00H (VIII) + 

H00C(CH2)4(CH2)4C00H (IX) 

An excellent synthesis of myristic acid is thus achieved from readily accessible 
starting materials. An alternative synthesis of myristic acid utilises hexanoic 
acid (7i-caproic acid ; n-hexoic acid) (X) (2 mols) and method hydrogen sebacate 
(XI) (1 mol) ; the products, after hydrolysis, are n-decane (XII), myristic acid 
(XIII) and hexadecane-1 : 16-dicarboxylic acid (XIV) : 

CH3(CH2)4C00H (X) 4- H00C(CH2)8C00CH3 (XI)-> 

CH3(CH2)4(CH2)4CH3 (XII) + CH3(CH2)4(CH2)8C00H(XIII) + 

HOOC(CH2)s(CH2)8COOH (XIV) 

Methyl hydrogen adipate. Place 175 g. of adipic acid, 50 ml. of 
absolute methanol, 15 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and a 
few fragments of “ porous pot ” (“ boiling chips ”) in a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask provided wdth a reflux condenser. Heat cautiously at 
first until the mixture becomes homogeneous and then reflux for 8 hours. 
Transfer the mixture to a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
(Fig. II, 24, 5) fill the side arm with glass helices and arrange for heating it 
electrically with a heating tape, the heat input to which is controlled by a 
Variac transformer. Careful fractionation irnder reduced pressure yields 
dimethyl adipate, b.p. 113-114°/6 mm. (21 g.) and methyl hydrogen 
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adipate, b.p. 154-156°/6 mm. (66 g.). Unchanged adipic acid remains 
in the flask. 

Methyl hydrogen sebacate. Place 115 g. of sebacic acid, 20 ml. of 
absolute methanol, 6 ml. of concentrated h^’^drochloric acid and a few 
fragments of “ porous pot ” in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask fitted with 
a reflux condenser. Warm the mixture on a water bath until it becomes 
homogeneous and then reflux gently in an air bath (Fig. II, 5,3) for 8 hours. 
Transfer the mixture to a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
(Fig. II, 24, 5) as for Methyl hydrogen adipate and fractionate under reduced 
pressure ; due precautions must be taken so that the distillate does not 
solidify in the condenser or receiver. Collect the dimethyl sebacate at 
153-154®/6 mm. (20 g., m.p. 26°) and the methyl hj^drogen sebacate at 
185-186°/6 mm. (46 g., m.p. 37°). The residue in the flask consists of 
unchanged sebacic acid. 



Fig. VI, 31, 1. 

Electrolysis cell. This is shown in Fig. VI, 31, 1 and is almost self- 
explanatory. The cylindrical cell of Pyrex glass (6" long by 2J" diameter) 
is cooled by immersion in a cooling bath. The electrodes consist of two 
platinum plates (4 cm. x 2*5 cm. x 0-3 mm.), which are placed about 
2 mm. apart. The temperature of the electrolyte is maintained at 30-35° 
by means of the internal cooling coil and also by immersion of the cell in 
ice-water. A current of 1 • 5-2 • 0 amperes is passed until the electrolyte 
becomes slightly alkaline, which normally takes about 20-50 per cent, 
longer than the calculated time on the basis of the current and the 
amounts of acid employed. It is advantageous to reverse the direction of 
the current occasionally. 

Sebacic acid. Dissolve 40 g. of methyl hydrogen adipate in 100 ml. of 
absolute methanol to which 0*1 g. of sodium has been added. Pass a 
current of about 2-0 amps, xmtil the of the solution is about 8 (ca. 5 
hours) ; test with B.D.H. narrow-range indicator paper. Transfer the 
contents of the electrolysis cell to a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask, render 
neutral with a little acetic acid, and distil off the methanol on a water 
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bath. Dissolve the residue in 150 ml. of ether, wash with three 50 mh 
portions of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, then with water, ry 
over anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil ur^der jeduced pressure. 
Collect the dimethyl sebacate at 15578 mm. ; it melts at 26 and the 

yield is 14*6-I6 0g. r u i i 

Rellux 14 • 6 g. of the ester with a solution of 10 g. of sodium hydroxide 

in 125 ml. of 80 per cent, methanol for 2 hours on a water bath. Add 
200 ml. of water to dissolve the solid which separates, extract with two 
:iO ml. portions of ether, and warm the aqueous solution on a water bath to 
remove dissolved ether. Acidify the ice-cold aqueous solution to litmus 
by the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Collect the precipi¬ 
tated acid by suction filtration, wash it with a little cold water, and dry 
at 100°. The yield of sebacic acid, m.p. 133°, is 11 -5 g. 

Hexadecane-1 : 16-dicarboxylic acid. Dissolve 31-5 g. of methyl 
hydrogen sebacate in 140 ml. of absolute methanol to which 0-4 g. of 
sodium has been added. Electrolyse at 2-0 amps, until the pH of the 
electrolyte is 7-S-S-O (3-5-4 hours). Work up as described for Sebacic 
acid. Upon distillation, an unsaturated ester passes over at 111-1137 
20 mm. (4*0g.), followed by dimethyl hexadecane-1 : 16-dicarboxylate at 
212-21974 mm. (mainly at 214^21574 mm.), m.p. 56° (16-5 g.). 

Reflux (i-S g. of the dimethyl ester with a solution of 3-2 g. of sodium 
hydroxide in 150 ml. of 80 per cent, methanol for 2 hours on a water bath. 
Wlien cold, filter off the solid and wash it with a little cold methanol. 
Dissolve the solid in 350 ml. of warm water, add concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to the solution at 60° until acidic to litmus, filter off the precipitated 
acid, wash with a little water and dry at 100°. The resulting hexadecane- 
I : 16-dicarboxylic acid, m.p. 122°, weighs 5*3 g. Recrystallisation from 
absolute methanol raises the m.p. to 124*5°. 

Myristic acid (from hexanoic acid and methyl hydrogen sebacate). 
Dissolve 23*2 g. of redistilled hexanoic acid (7t-caproic acid), b.p. 204*5- 
205 ^“/TOO mm., and 21*6 g. of methyl hydrogen sebacate in 200 ml. 
of absolute methanol to which 0* 13 g. of sodium has been added. Electro¬ 
lyse at 2*0 amps., whilst maintaining the temperature between 30° and 
40°, until the pH is about 8-0 [ca. 6 houm). Neutralise the contents of 
the electrolysis cell with a little acetic acid and distil off the methyl alcohol 
on a water bath. Dissolve the residue in 200 ml. of ether, wash with three 
50 ml. portions of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, once with water, 
dry with anhj^drous magnesium sulphate, and distil with the aid of a 
fractionating column (see under Methyl hydrogen adipate). Collect the 
n-decane at 60°/10 mm. (3-0 g.), the methyl myristate at 158-160°/ 
10 mm. (12* 5g.) and dimethyl hexadecane-1:16-dicarboxylate at 215-230°/ 
7 mm. (1*5 g.) 

Reflux a mixture of 7 • 3 g. of methyl myristate with a solution of 4 • 8 g. 
of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of 90 per cent, methanol for 2 hours, distil 
off the methanol on a water bath, dissolve the residue in 400 ml. of hot 
water, add 15 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid to the solution at 50° 
in order to precipitate the organic acid, and cool. Collect the acid by 
suction filtration, wash it with a little water and dry in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator. The yield of myristic acid (tetradecanoic acid ; tetradecoic acid), 
m.p. 57-58°, is 5*9 g. 
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Myristic acid {from decanoic acid and methyl hydrogoi adipate). Dis¬ 
solve 55*2 g. of pure decanoic acid (capric acid; decoic acid), m.p. 
31-32'^, and 25-6 g. of methyl hydrogen adipate in 200 ml. of absolute 
methanol to which 0-25 g. of sodium has been added. Electrotyse at 
2-0 amps.at 25-35° until the pH of the electrolyte is 8-2 (ca. 9 hours). 
Neutralise the contents of the electrol^^tic cell with acetic acid, distil off the 
methanol on a water bath, dissolve the residue in about 200 ml. of ether, 
wash with three 50 ml. portions of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, 
and remove the ether on a water bath. Treat the residue with a solution 
of 8-0 g. of sodium hydroxide in 200 ml. of 80 per cent, methanol, reflux 
for 2 hours, and distil off the methanol on a water bath. Add about GOO 
ml. of water to the residue to dissolve the mixture of sodium salts : extract 
the hydrocarbon with four 50 ml. portions of ether, and dry the combined 
ethereal extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate. After removal of 
the ether, 23*1 g. of almost pure «-octadecane, m.p. 23-24°, remains. 
Acidify the aqueous solution with concentrated hydrochloric acid {ca. 
25 ml.), cool to 0°, filter off the mixture of acids, wash well with cold water 
and dry in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of the mixture of sebacic 
and myi’istic acids, m.p. 52-67°, is 26 g. Separate the mixture by extrac¬ 
tion with six 50 ml. portions of almost boiling light petroleum, b.p. 40-60 . 
Theresidue{5-2g.), m.p. 132°, is sebacic acid. Evaporation of the solvent 
gives 20 g. of myristic acid, m.p. 52-53° ; the m.p. is raised slightly upon 

recrystallisation from methanol. -i n- r 

n-Hexacosane. Dissolve 5-0 g. of pure myristic acid in 2o ml. oi 

absolute methanol to which 0 • 1 g. of sodium has been added. Place the 
solution in a cylindiical cell (25 cm. long, 3 cm. diameter) provided with 
two platinum plate electrodes (2-5 x 2-5 cin.) set 1-2 mm. apai;L 
Electrolyse at about 1 amp. until the electrolyte is just amaline (pH 
7 • 5-8) Cool the cell in an ice bath during the electrolysis. Reverse the 
cunent from time to time ; this will help to dislodge the coatmg of in¬ 
soluble by-products on the electrodes. NeutraUse the cell contents by 
adding a few drops of glacial acetic acid, and evaporate most of the solvent 
under reduced pressure. Pour the residue mto water and extract the 
crude product with ether. Wash the ethereal solution with dilute sodium 
hydi’oxide solution, diy (anhydrous magnesium sulphate) and evaporate 
the solvent. Recrystallise the residue from light petroleum (b.p. 40-60 ). 
The yield of n-hexacosane, m.p. 57-58°, is 2-4 g. 


VI,32. THE DIENE SYNTHESIS (DIELS - ALDER REACTION) 

Compounds containing a double or triple bond, usually activated by ^d^tion^ 
unsaturation (carbonyl, cyano, nitro, phenyl, etc.) m the 

1 ; 4-positions of a conjugated (buta-l : 3-diene) system with the formation of a 
six-membered ring. The ethylenic or acetylemc compound is known ^ the 
dienophile and the second reactant as the diene ; the product is i^^e 
The addition is generally termed the Diels-Alder reaction or the die 
synthesis. The product in the case of an ethylenic dienophile is a cycZohexene 
and in that of an acetvlenic dienophile is a cycZohexa-1 ; 4-diene. The active 
unsaturated portion of the dienophUe, or that of the diene, or those in both, may 
be involved in rings ; the adduct is then polycyclic. 
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Simple examples include : 


CH—CO 


\ 


H,C—C 


\:h, 


CH 


—co^ 


o 


2 : 3-Dunethylbutadiene Maleic anhydride 



+ 


Anthracene 


HjC—cO\ 

HjC— yCB—CO^ 

4 : o-Dimethyl- A‘-tetrahydro- 
phthalic anhydride 


CH—COv 

li 

CH—CO'^ 

Maleic anhydride 



9 : lO-Dihydroanthracene-9 : lO-endo-a^-succinic anhydride 


0 






HjC 


\ 




HjC 


C-CH 3 

I 

C—CH, 


0 


1 : 4-Naptho* 2 : S-Diraethyl- 
quinono butadiene 



o 


o,. 


ale. KOU 






CH 


CH 


0 


2 ; 3-Dimethyl- 

anthraquinono 


The last example is an interesting application of the diene synthesis, for the 
adduct upon dehydrogenation (most simply by the action of oxygen upon its 
solution in alcoholic potash) yields 2 : 3-dimethylanthraquinone. 

The mechanism of the diene synthesis appears to involve an electron transfer 
from the diene to the dienophile, t.c., it is initiated by an ionic reaction. The 
following scheme may represent the addition of 2 : 3-dimethylbutadiene to 
maleic anhydride : 


S+ 

,CH, 
MeO^ 

MeC^S- 

a™. 




o 

CH—i-C=0«- 




MeC 


CH, r\ 

/ 8-ch=C-S~0 


0 


/ 

CH-C=0 

8 + 


MeC 


\ 


O 




/ 

CH-0—0 


XH,. 

MeC^ ^CH-C^O 

> 

MeCv XH-C^O 
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The Diels-Alder reaction is a purely cis-addition ; the relative positions of the 
substituents are retained in the adduct (compare anthracene and maleic anhy¬ 
dride above).* 

2 : 3-Dimethylbutadiene and maleic anhydride. Add 4 g. of 
freshly distilled 2 : 3-dimethyl-l : 3-butadiene (Section 111,147) to 5 g. 
of finely powdered maleic anhydride (Section 111,93) contained in a small 
conical flask. Reaction occurs in a few minutes (indicated by evolution 
of heat). Allow to stand until the mixture attains room temperature. 
Remove the excess of maleic anhydride by extraction with cold water 
until the aqueous extract no longer gives an acid reaction to Congo red 
paper. Dry the residual white cr 5 'stals upon filter paper in the air, and 
then recrystalUse from light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°). The yield of 

4 : 5 -dimethyl-A'*-tetrahyc&ophthaUc anhydride, m.p. 78-79°, is almost 
quantitative. 

Anthracene and maleic anhydride. In a 50 ml. round-bottomed 
flask fitted with a reflux condenser, place 2 • 0 g. of pure anthracene, 1 ■ 1 g. 
of maleic anhydride (Section 111,93) and 25 ml. of dry xylene. Boil the 
mixture under reflux for 20 minutes with frequent shaking during the first 
10 minutes. Allow to cool somewhat, add 0-5 g. of decolourising carbon 
and boil for a further 5 minutes. Filter the hot solution through a small, 
preheated Buchner funnel. Collect the solid which separates upon cooling 
by suction filtration, and dry it in a vacuum desiccator containing paraffin 
wax shavings (to absorb traces of xylene). The yield of adduct (colourless 
crystals), m.p. 262-263° (decomp.), is 2-2 g. Place the product (9 : 10- 
dihydroanthracene-9 : lO-e/if/o-ap-succinic anhydride) in a well-stoppered 
tube, since exposure to air tends to cause hydration of the anhydride 

portion of the molecule. ^ 

2 : 3-Dimethylbutadiene and 1 :4-naphthoquinone. 2 : 3-Di- 
methylanthraquinone. In a small round-bottomed flask, fitted with 
a reflux condenser, place a solution of 8 g. of freshly-distilled 2 : 3-diraethyl- 
butadiene (Section 111,147) and 8 g. of 1 ; 4-naphthoquinone (Section 
IV,149) in 30 ml. of ethanol, and reflux for 5 hours. Keep the resulting 
solution in a refrigerator for 12 hours : break up the crystalline mass, 
filter, and wash with 5 ml. of alcohol. The yield of crude adduct, 
m.p. 147-149°, is 11*5 g. ; recrystallisation from methanol raises the 

m.p. to 150°. ^ ^ , - 

For the dehydrogenation, dissolve 10 g. of the adduct m loO ml. of 

5 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution (prepared by dissolving 7*5 g. of 
potassium hydroxide peUets in 142-5 g. of 95 per cent, ethanol) m a 
250 ml. three-necked flask equipped with a reflux condenser and gas inlet 
tube. Bubble a cuiTent of air through the solution for 24 hours ; the 
initial green colour changes to yellow and much heat is generated, filter 
the yellow solid at the pump, wash successively vnth 50 i^. of 

25 ml. of alcohol and 10 ml. of ether, and dry in the air. The yield of 
2 : 3 -dimethylanthraquinone, m.p. 209-210°, is 7-5 g. 

* For a more detailed discussion, see Organic Beactiotts, 4, 10 (1948). 
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VI,33. SOME APPLICATIONS OF CHROMATOGRAPHIC 

ADSORPTION 


An account of the general technique of chromatographic adsorption has been 
given in Section 11,46. The simple applications to be described are . 

(i) Purification of anthracene (compare a similar purification of p-bromo- 
naphthalene, Section IV,62). 

(ii) Oxidation of cholesterol to cholestenone by cupric oxide (for formulae, 
see under Opjtomner Oxidation in Section VI,13) and isolation of the chole¬ 
stenone chromatographically upon alumina. 

(iii) Preparation of m-azobenzene. Azobenzene, as normally encountered 
(sec Section IV,86), is the /ran^-form. By exposure of a solution of tra'M- 
azobenzene in light petroleum, b.p. o()-60®, to ultraviolet light, some conversion 
into the yellow rt5-form results; the latter can be separated by chromato¬ 
graphic adsorption upon alumina. 

CeH 


CeH^v 


N 


N 


\ 


II 

.N 


CA 

/rnn«-Azobonzen© 


/ 

' 6^5 
ctff-Azobenzene 


an, 


Purification of anthracene. Dissolve 0-3 g. of cnide anthracene 
(usually yellowish in colour) in 150-200 ml. of hexane, and pass the solu¬ 
tion through a column of activated alumina (1 *5-2 x 8-10 cm.). Develop 
the chromatogram with 100 ml. of hexane. Examine the column in the 
light of an ultra-violet lamp. A narrow, deep blue fluorescent zone (due 
to carbazole, m.p. 238®) will be seen near the top of the column. Immedi¬ 
ately below this there is a yellow, non-fluorescent zone, due to naphthacene 
(m.p. 337°). The anthracene forms a broad, blue-violet fluorescent zone 
in the lower part of the column. Continue the development with hexane 
until fluorescent material commences to pass into the filtrate. Reject 
the first runnings which contain soluble impurities and yield a paraffin-like 
substance upon evaporation. Now elute the column with hexane-benzene 
(1:1) until the yellow zone reaches the bottom region of the column. 
Upon concentration of the filtrate, pure anthracene, m.p. 215-216°, 
which is fluorescent in da^dight, is obtained. The experiment may be 
repeated several times in order to obtain a moderate quantity of material. 

Cholestenone.* Place a mixture of TO g. of purified cholesterol and 
0 • 2 g. of cupric oxide in a test-tube clamped securely at the top, add a 
fragment of Dry Ice in order to displace the air by carbon dioxide, and 
insert a plug of cotton wool in the mouth of the tube. Heat in a metal 
bath at 300-315° for 15 minutes and allow to cool ; rotate the test-tube 
occasionally in order to spread the melt on the sides. Warm with a few 
ml. of benzene and pour the black suspension directly into the top of a 
previously prepared chromatographic column (1) ; rinse the test-tube with 
a little more benzene and pour the rinsings into the column. With the 
aid of slight suction (> 3-4 cm. of mercury), draw the solution into the 
alumina column ; stir the top 0*5 cm. or so with a stout copper wire to 

• The experimental details were kindly supplied by Professor D. H. R. Barton, F.R.S. 
and Dr. W. Rigby. 
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prevent blockage by the finely divided copper compounds. When all the 
black liquid has run in, there should be free flow without the necessity of 
further stirring. Continue the development with benzene until a distinctly 
yellowish diffuse zone approaches the bottom of the column ; some 150 ml. 
of liquid will have been collected. Now collect 5 ml. fractions until the 
yellow band is completely removed. Evaporate each of these fractions 
separately ; the earlier ones yield oils (giving a yellow 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone) and the later ones will crystallise upon rubbing (cholestenone). 
Continue the elution with a further 400 ml. of benzene ; the latter upon 
evaporation yields most of the cholestenone. Isolate the remaining chole¬ 
stenone by continuing the elution with benzene containing 0 • 5 per cent, of 
absolute ethanol until a dark brown band approaches the bottom of the 
column. Collect all the crystalline residues with the aid of a little light 
petroleum, b.p. 40-60°, into a small flask and remove the solvent. Dis¬ 
solve the residue in 40-50 ml. of hot methanol, add 0*2 g. of decolourising 
carbon, filter through a small bed ofalumina (6 mm. x 6 mm.), concentrate 
to about 20 ml. and leave to crystallise overnight. The yield of chole¬ 
stenone, ra.p. 82°, is 0-5 g. 

Note. 

(1) Prepare the column for cliromatography by mixing 100 g. of chromatographic 
alumina (Spence) with sufficient benzene to form a thin slurry when stirred. Pour 
this, stirring briskly, into a tube (40 cm. long and 20 mm. internal diameter) loosely 
plugged at its lower end with cotton wool, and rinse with a little more benzene. An 
evenly packed column, about 35 cm. long, should result. Allow to drain until the 
supernatant benzene is within 1 cm. of the alumina before adding the solution to be 
“chromatographed ”. Under no circumstances should air be permitted to enter 

the column. 

CIS-Azobenzene. Dissolve 1 *0 g. of azobenzene (Section IV,68 ; this 
is the <rart 5 -form) in 50 ml. of petroleum ether, b.p. 40—60 , in a 200 ml. 
beaker. Irradiate the solution for 30 minutes with ultraviolet light; this 
is conveniently carried out by supporting a Hanovia fluorescent lamp, 
model 16, about 13 cm. above the surface of the liquid in the beaker. 
Meanwhile prepare a 20 cm. chromatographic column in a tube of 20 mm. 
bore (compare Fig. //, 46, 4) as follows. Weigh out 50 g. of activated 
alumina ; mix small portions with sufficient petroleum ether, b.p. 40—60 , 
to form a paste and introduce it into the column in ca. 3 mm. layers and 
tamp down gently with a suitable wooden pestle or other form of ramrod 
(compare Fig. 11,46, 6) after each addition. After the column has been 
formed in this way, place four well-fitting filter papers at the top of the 
column and pour the solution, immediately after it has been irradiated 
slowly down a glass rod on to the filter papers until the column is ^ed 
with liquid ; take great care not to disturb the upper portion of fhe 
column. Develop the chromatogram with 100 ml. of petroleum ether, 
b p 40-60°. A sharp coloured band (ctVform), ca. 2 cm. in length, makes 
its appearance at the top of the column whilst a diffuse coloured region 
(containing the trans-iorm) moves down the column. The upper portion 
of the column should be screened from light by covering it with paper, held 
in position by a rubber band, during the development process ; this wiU 
largely prevent the reconversion of the cis- into the trans-foTxn. Remove 
the colored 2 cm. band from the top of the column with a glass spatula 
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and shake it with 150 ml. of petroleum etlier, b.p. 40-60 , contaimng l- o 
ml. of absolute methanol ; filter off the alumina, with suction and wash 
the filtrate with two 15 ml. portions of water to remove the methyl alcohol 
present. Dry the petroleum ether extract by shakmg it with 1 g. ot 
anhydrous sodium sulphate for 10 minutes, filter and evaporate the solvent 
at the laboratoiT temperature in a current of air. The residual coloured 
solid, m.p. 71 • 5°, is practically pure cis-azobenzene. Its incbviduality and 
its purity may be confirmed bj' ultraviolet absorption spectra measu^- 
ments in chloroform solution as soon as possible after its isolation , the 
absorption spectrum is compared with that of the W 5 -compound (see 
Section A,7, Table XIII). 

VL34. RING ENLARGEMENT WITH DIAZOMETHANE 
CYCLOHEPTANONE FROM CYCLOHEXANONE 

Reaction of cyclic ketones with diazomethane leads to ring enlargement. 
Thus cyclohexanone (I) (1 mol) and diazomethane (1 mol) give cycloheptanone 
(II) in about 60 per cent, yield together with a little epoxide (III) as by product 
and some cyc/ooctanone (H") resulting from further reaction of cycloheptanone 
with diazomethane. q 

^ (Q>_0 + O^H. + Q"' 

(I) (II) (III) (IV) 

The cyc/oheptanone is readily separated by taking advantage of the experi¬ 
mental fact that it alone forms a solid bisulphite compound. Diazomethane 
is conveniently generated in situ from p-tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide 
(Section VII,20). 

A possible mechanism of the reaction is represented by the following scheme : 

- + 

+ :CH,—NsN: 


O 

CH*—N = N: 
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HjC 




CH,—CHj—CHa 


\r* — 


CHj— 


C=0 < 


CH,N} 


CHj—CHa—CHj 


CH,—CHa—CH, 


\c=0 


CAUTION : Carry out the preparation in an efficient fume cupboard 
(hood) since diazomethane is very toxic. 

In a 1-litre three-necked flask equipped with a thermometer, a mechani¬ 
cal stirrer and a dropping funnel, place 49 g. of redistilled eyeZohexanone, 
125 g. of ^-tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide, 150 ml. of 95 per cent, 
ethanol and 10 ml. of water. The nitrosamide is largely un^ssolved. 
Adjust the height of the stirrer so that only the upper part of the solution 
is stirred and the precipitate moves slightly ; place the thermometer so 
that the bulb is in the liquid. CJool the mixture to about 0® in an ice - salt 
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bath. Whilst stirring gently, add a solution of 15 g. of potassium 
hydroxide in 50 ml. of 50 per cent, aqueous ethanol dropwise very slowly 
from the dropping funnel: after 0-5-1 ml. of the solution has been added, 
a vigorous evolution of nitrogen commences and the temperature rises. 
Adjust the rate of addition so that the temperature is maintained at 
10-20° ; the duration of the addition of alkali is about 2 hours and the 
nitroso compound ultimately disappears. Stir the orange-yellow solu¬ 
tion for a further 30 minutes, and then add 2iV-hydrochloric acid until 
the solution is acidic to litmus paper {ca. 50 ml.). 

Introduce a solution of 100 g. of sodium bisulphite in 200 ml. of water 
and continue the stirring, preferably for 10 hours with exclusion of air. 
A thick precipitate separates after a few minutes. Collect the bisulphite 
compound by suction filtration, wash it with ether until colourless, and 
then decompose it in a flask with a lukew'arm solution of 125 g. of sodium 
carbonate in 150 ml. of water. Separate the ketone layer, extract the 
aqueous layer with four 30 ml. portions of ether, dry the combined organic 
layers over anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the ether at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and distil the residual oil under reduced pressure from a 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm (Fig. //, 24, 5). Collect the cydo- 
heptanone at 64^65°/12 mm. ; the yield is 23 g. 


VI.35. DEHYDROGENATION OF HYDROAROMATIG 

COMPOUNDS 

Dehydrogenation (the conversion of alicyclic or hydroaromatic compounds 
into their aromatic counterparts by removal of hydrogen and also, in some 
cases, of other atoms or groups) finds wide application in the determination of 
structure of natural products of complex hydroaromatic structure. Dehydro¬ 
genation is employed also for the synthesis of polycyclic hydrocarbons and their 
derivatives from the readily accessible synthetic hydroaromatic compounds. 
A very simple example is the formation of p-methylnaphthalene from a-tetra- 
lone (which is itself prepared from benzene—see Section IV, 143) ; 



a-Tetralone may also be directly dehydrogenated to a mixture of naphthalene 
and a-naphthol, whilst tetralin yields naphthalene under simUar conditions. 


0 



cc-Tetralone 


OH 




Tetralin 



Naphthalene 


+ 2H2 
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The principal dehydrogenating agents are (i) sulphur, (u) selenium, and 

Su^phu^ Tho^general method is to heat the compound at 200-260° with 
the theoretical amount of sulphur required to bring it to the aromatic state . 


C,oHi 2 (tetralin) + 28 —> (naphthalene) + 2B.S 

CjgHgi (a sesquiterpene) + 3S —»■ GigHja (cadalene) + 3 H 2 S 

Selenium. The substance is heated with a large excess of selenium at 
280-350° for 30-48 hours. Better yields (and less side reactions) are usually 
obtained than with sulphur, but, owing to the higher temperature rearrange¬ 
ments are more likely. Oxygen-containing groups are particularly prone to 

elimination. , 

Palladium and platinum catalysts. These catalysts are generally 

employed with a charcoal or asbestos carrier. The dehydrogenation can be 
conducted in the vapour phase by distilling the compound through a tube 
containing the catalyst heated to 30()-350°, but the liquid phase method is 
generally more convenient. Charcoals or asbestos are employed containing 
10-30 per cent, of the metal. It has been established that the best results are 
obtained by conducting the process in an actively boiling medium (e.^., mesi- 
tylene, b.p. 165° ; p-cymene, b.p. 177° ; naphthalene, b.p. 218° ; and a-methyl- 
naphthalene, b.p. 242°) and to provide for the elimination of the hydrogen as 
it is formed (€.(?., by sweeping the system with a stream of carbon dioxide). 


Preparation of 30 per cent, palladium or platinum catalysts 
(charcoal or asbestos carrier). 

Purification of charcoal. Heat “ Norit ” charcoal on a water bath for 
6 hours with 10 per cent, nitric acid, filter, wash free from acid, and dry 
at 100°. If the acid-washed form of “ Norit charcoal is available, it 
may be used directly without further purification. 

Purification of asbestos. Boil Gooch asbestos (tremolite, not chrysolite 
variety) with concentrated nitric acid, filter, wash free from acid, and dry 
at 100°. 

Method A. Cool a solution of the nitrate-free dichloride, prepared from 
or equivalent to 5-0 g. of palladium or platinum, in 50 ml. of water and 
5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a freezing mixture, and treat 
it with 50 ml. of formalin (40 per cent, formaldehyde) and 11 g. of the 
carrier (charcoal or asbestos). Stir the mixture mechanically and add a 
solution of 50 g. of potassium hydroxide in 60 ml. of water, keeping 
the temperature below 6°. When the addition is complete, raise the 
temperature to 60° for 15 minutes. Wash the catalyst thoroughly by 
decantation with water and finally with dilute acetic acid, collect on a 
suction filter, and wash vdth hot water until free from chloride or alkali. 
Dry at 100° and store in a desiccator. 

Method B. For some purposes a slightly more active catalyst is ob¬ 
tained when it is prepared in more concentrated solutions. The procedure 
is the same as above, but the volumes of solution for 6 g. of metal are : 
dilute acid, 26 ml, ; formaldehyde, 35 ml.; potassium hydroxide, 32 g. 
in 32 ml. of water. 

The above catalysts contain about 30 per cent, of metal: catalyst with 
10 per cent, of metal may be readily prepared by reducing the quantity 
of platinum or palladium chloride used. 
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Broadly speaking, the differences in effectiveness of palladium and 
platinum catalysts are very small; the choice will generally be made on 
the basis of availability and current price 
of the two metals. Charcoal is a somewhat 
more efficient carrier than asbestos. 


Wcier 


DEHYDROGENATION OF 
TETRALIN 

For small scale dehydrogenations, the 
apparatus shown in Fig. VI, 35, 1 may be 
used. Place 2-5 g. of purified tetralin (1) 
and 0*25 g. of palladised charcoal in the 
apparatus and heat to boiling for 4 hours 
in a slow current of dry carbon dioxide. 
Naphthalene, m.p. 81®, collects on the con¬ 
denser in almost quantitative yield. If it is 
desired to follow the progress of the dehydro¬ 
genation, attach the side tube through a 
“ sofnoUte ” (or soda lime) U-tube to a 
nitrometer filled with potassium hydroxide 
solution : almost the theoretical quantity of 
hydrogen will be collected. 



Fig. VI, 25, 1. 


If the current of inert gas is omitted, the reaction is complete after 
about 22 hours. 


Note. 

(1) Commercial tetralin may be purified as follows. Wash the technical 
product repeatedly with 10 per cent, of its volume of concentrated sulphimc ^id, 
then with 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, followed by water, dry with 
anhydrous calLm sulphate, filter from the des pcant reflux over sodium, and 
finally distil from sodium. Collect the pure tetralm at 206-207 . 


VI 36 PREPARATION OF PALLADIUM CATALYSTS 

’ ' for hydrogenation 

Palladium catalysts are useful alternatives to Adams’ 
catalyst described to Section 111,150. The 

paUadium chloride upon carbon and it can be stored mdefimtely , the palladi 
salt is reduced to the metal as required : 

PdCla + Ha —► Pd -{- 2Ha 

The catalyst is also employed in the form of fiBety-^Wded metoU^po^^^^^ 

upon activated carbon (usually containing 5 or ,„j ’™j.h’amalme form- 

of preparation are described, in one reduction is effected with alkalme form- 
aldehyde solution and in the other with hydrogen . 

Na^PdCl, + HCHO + 3NaOH — Pd + HCOONa + 4NaCl + 2H,0 
Catalysts reduced with formaldehyde contain no adsorbed hydrogen and are 
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may also be employed when it is required to maintain the neutrahty of the 
hydrogenation mixture. At times these are to be preferred to carbon which 
may, in some instances, so strongly adsorb the hydrogenation product that 

recovery is incomplete or difficult. 


A Palladium chloride on carbon. Prepare a solution of 4-2 g. of 
anhydrous paUadium chloride (1) in 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochlonc 
acid and 25 ml. of water by heating on a boiling water bath for 2 hours 
or until solution is complete. Add 70 ml. of water and pour all the 
resulting solution over 46 g. of nitric acid - washed activated carbon (2) 
contained in an evaporating dish or Pyrex crystallising dish. Mix the 
palladium chloride solution thoroughly with the carbon, and dry the 
mixture first on a water bath and then in an oven at 100® : stir occasion¬ 
ally. Pow'der the mass (49 g.) and store in a tightly-stoppered bottle. 

This palladium chloride catalyst does not deteriorate during storage. 
When required for use, place the required quantity in a hydrogenation 
bottle (compare Fig. 111,150,1) and reduce it with hydrogen in the 
solvent to be used for the hydrogenation ; a neutral solvent is to be 
preferred for the reduction of the paUadium chloride. When no more 
hydrogen is absorbed by the catalyst, coUect it on a sintered glass funnel, 
wash it with more of the solvent to remove the hydrogen chloride and then 
return it, with the aid of a little fresh solvent, to the reduction bottle : 
it is essential to keep the catalyst moist with the solvent during the 
washing process as it is pyrophoric. The presence of hydrogen chloride 
during the hydrogenation of many organic compounds is desirable (see 
introductory paragraph to Section 111,150) or is without effect ; in such 
cases, the paUadium chloride on carbon is added to the solvent and hydro¬ 
gen acceptor before reduction. 

B. Palladium on carbon catalyst (10 per cent. Pd). Add a 
solution of 2-1 g. of paUadium cliloride (1) in 1*5 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 10 ml. of water (prepared as in A) to a solution of 
44 g. of A.R. crystallised sodium acetate in 125 ml. of water contained in 
a 260-500 ml. reduction bottle, introduce 11*6 g. of nitric acid - washed 
activated carbon (2) and hydrogenate the mixture at 1 ♦ 1 atmospheres 
until absorption ceases (2-5 hours). CJoUect the catalyst on a Buchner 
funnel, wash it with five 100 ml. portions of water, and suck as dry as 
possible. Dry the catalyst at room temperature (3) and then over 
potassium hydroxide pellets or anhydrous calcium chloride in a vacuum 
desiccator. Powder the catalyst (12-12*5 g.) and store it in a tightly- 
stoppered bottle. 

C. PaUadium on carbon catalyst (5 per cent. Pd). Suspend 
41*6 g. of nitric acid - washed activated carbon in 600 ml. of water in a 
2-Utre beaker and heat to 80®. Add a solution of 4*1 g. of anhydrous 
paUadium chloride (1) in 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
25 ml. of water (prepared as in A), foUowed by 4 ml. of 37 per cent, 
formaldehyde solution. Stir the suspension mechanicaUy, render it 
alkaUne to Utmus ^vith 30 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and con¬ 
tinue the stirring for a further 5 minutes. Filter off the catalyst on a 
Buchner funnel, wash it ten times with 125 ml. portions of water, and dry 
and store as in B. The yield is 46 g. 
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D. Palladium on barium sulphate catalyst (5 per cent. Pd). (4) 

Prepare a solution of 4-1 g. of anh^’drous palladium chloride (1) in 
10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 25 ml. of water (as in A). 
Add all at once 60 ml. of 6iV-sulphuric acid to a rapidly stirred, hot (80°) 
solution of 63*1 g. of A.R. crystallised barium h^'droxide in 600 ml. of 
water contained in a 2-litre beaker. Add more GAT-sulphuric acid to 
render the suspension just acid to litmus (5). Introduce the palladium 
chloride solution and 4 ml. of 37 per cent, formaldehyde solution into 
the hot mechanically-stirred suspension of barium sulphate. Render the 
suspension slightly alkaline ^vith 30 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
continue the stirring for 5 minutes longer, and allow the catalyst to 
settle. Decant the clear supernatant liquid, replace it by water and 
resuspend the catalyst. Wash the catalyst by decantation 8-10 times 
and then collect it on a medium - porosity sintered glass funnel, wash it 
with five 25 ml. portions of water and suck as dry as possible. Dry the 
funnel and contents at 80°, powder the catalyst (48 g.), and store it in a 
tightly-stoppered bottle. 

Notes. 

(1) Alternatively, the equivalent quantity of palladium chloride dihydrate may 
be used. 

(2) Any of the commercial forms of activated carbon (Norit, Darco, etc.) may be 
employed ; the carbon should be heated on a steam bath with 10 per cent, nitric 
acid for 2-3 hours, washed free from acid with water, and dried at 100-1 lO"^ before use. 

(3) Heating may cause ignition of the carbon. 

(4) This is an improvement on the procedure described in Section IV,120,Noie 3. 

(5) Where it is advantageous to maintain the neutrality of the liydrogenation 
mixture, palladium upon barium carbonate catalyst is recommended : the 
barium hydroxide and sulphuric acid are then replaced by 46*5 g. of precipitated 
barium carbonate and the volume of hydrochloric acid is reduced to 4 -1 ml. 


VI,37. OXIDATION WITH LEAD TETRA-AGETATE 

n-BUTYL GLYOXYLATE 


An interesting application of lead tetra-acetate is to the preparation of the 
otherwise difficulty-accessible w-butyl glyoxylate (II) by oxidation of di-zi-butyl 
d-tartrate (I) : 

COOG.Hga 




HOH 

HOH 


(I) + Pb(OCOCH3)4 




CHO 


(II) + Pb(OCOCH 3)2 -h CH 3 COOH 


Place a mixture of 125 ml. of A.R. benzene and 32-5 g. of di-n-butyl 
d-tartrate (1) in a 500 ml. three-necked flask, equipped with a Hershberg 
stirrer (Section 11,7) and a thermometer. Stir the mixture rapidly and 
add 58 g. of lead tetra-acetate (Section 11,50,15) in small portions over a 
period of 20 minutes whilst maintaining the temperature below 30 by 
occasional cooling with cold water. Continue the stirring for a further 
60 minutes. Separate the salts by suction filtration and wash with two 
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25 ml. portions of benzene. Remove the benzene and af etic acid from the 
filtrateV Aa^h distiUation (compare Section 11,13) and distil the residue 
under diminished pressure, preferably m a slow stream of mtrogen. 
Collect the M-butyl glyoxylate (2) at 66-69 /o mm. The yield is g. 

(1) The purified commercial di-n-butyl d-tartrate, m.p. 22^ may be u^ed. R may 
be prepared bv using the procedure described under iso-propyl 

in,102). Place a mixture of75g. of d-tartonc acid, 10 g. of Zeo-Karb 22o/H, llOg. 
(135 ml.) of redistilled n-butyl alcohol and 150 ml. of sodium-dned benzene m a 
1-litre three-necked flask equipped with a mercuiy-sealed stirrer, ^ 
condenser and an automatic water separator (see Fig. Ill, 126^ 1). Reflux the rnix- 
ture with stirring for 10 hours : about 21 ml. of water collect m the water separator. 
Filter off the ion-exchange resin at the pump and wash it with two 30-40 ml. portions 
of liot benzene. Wash the combined filtrate and washings with two 7o mb portions 
of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, followed by 100 ml. of water, and dry over 
anliydrous magnesium sulphate. Remove the benzene by distillation under reduced 
pressure (water pump) and finally distil the residue. Collect the di-n-butyl a-tartrate 

at 150®/1*6 mm. The yield is 90 g. j * 

(2) Store the n-butyl glyoxylate under nitrogen ; it undergoes autoxidation m 
air. The product decomposes on boiling (159-161®) at atmospheric pressure. 



CHAPTER VII 


ORGANIC REAGENTS IN INORGANIC AND 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Vn,l. DIMETHYLGLYOXIME 

Methyl ethyl ketone is allowed to react with n-butyl or t^o-amyl nitrite in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid to yield diacetyl monoxime (nitrosomethyl 
ethyl ketone) : 

CH3COCH2CH3 + C^HaaONO —^ CH3C0C(=N0H)CH3 + CiHg^OH 

The diacetyl monoxime condenses readily with hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
or sulphate with the formation of dimethylglyoxime (diacetyl dioxime) : 

CH3CO CH3C=N0H 

I + H^NOH —^ I + H 2 O 

CHgC^NOH CH3C=N0H 

In a 600 ml. three-necked flask, supported on a water bath and provided 
with a dropping funnel, a mechanical stirrer and a thermometer, place 
72 g. (90 ml.) of redistilled methyl ethyl ketone (dried over anhydrous 
magnesium or copper sulphate). Start the stirrer, introduce 3 ml. of 
concentrated h 3 ^drochloric acid and warm the liquid to 40°. Then add 
100 g. (112 ml.) of w-butyl nitrite (b.p. 76-79°) or 112 g. (129 ml.) of 
t50-amyl nitrite (b.p. 96-99°) (Section 111,53) slowly, maintaining the 
temperature at 40-50° ; the mixture must be stirred vigorously. Heat 
is generated in the reaction so that cooling may now be required. Continue 
the stirring, without cooling, for 30 minutes after all the nitrite has been 
added. The reaction mixture now consists of a solution of diacetyl 
monoxime in n-butyl or f50-amyl alcohol. To remove any unused ketone, 
treat the mixture with a cold solution of 45 g. of sodium hydroxide in 
100 ml. of water and stir for 20-30 minutes. Transfer the reaction 
mixture to a separatory funnel and extract the reddish-brown solution 
twice with 50 ml. portions of ether : the alcohol may be recovered, if 
desired, by fractionation of the ethereal extracts. Keep the aqueous 
layer ; it contains the sodium salt of diacetyl monoxime. Prepare a solu¬ 
tion of 70 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (NH20H,HC1} or of 82 g. 
of hydroxylamine sulphate {(NH 20 H) 2 ,H 2 S 04 } in about three times its 
weight of water, and add sodium hydroxide solution until the solution 
is neutral to litmus. Place the aqueous solution of the sodium salt 
of diacetyl monoxime in a 1 litre bolt-head flask and add the hydroxyl¬ 
amine solution with stirring. Heat the mixture on a water bath for 
about 45 minutes. Filter off the precipitated dimethylglyoxime (1) 
whilst the solution is still hot, wash it with hot water, and drain well. 
Recrystallise the crude product from about 10 times its weight of rectified 
spirit. The yield of pure dimethylglyoxime (a white, crystalline solid, 
m.p. 240°) is 55 g. 

Note. 

(1) If the product is coloured, dissolve it in 2N sodium hydroxide solution on a 
water bath. Filter the hot almost saturated solution, and to the hot filtrate add a 
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concantrate<i solution of ammonium cl.loride in excess of the 

precipitate all the dimethylglyoxime. t.e., employ an amoi^t greater than the 

lanWnloL of the sodium hydroxide used. Filter at once 

^vdth boiling water. Recrystallise the white product from rectified spirit. 


VII,2. SEMICARBAZIDE HYDROCHLORIDE 

Hydrazine sulphate reacts with sodium cyanate in the presence of sodium 
carbonate to give scmicarbazide> which remains in solution . 

2NH2NH2,H2S04 + Na.COg —^ (NH2NH2)2H2S04 + NaaSO* + H2CO3 

(NH.NHjlaHoSOi + 2 NaCNO —2H2NCONHNH2 + Na^SO* 

Small amounts of the insoluble hydrazodicarbonamide may also be formed : 

H2NCONHNH2 4 -HCNO —^ H2NCONHNHCONH2 

To isolate the semicarbazide hydrochloride, the filtered reaction mixture is 
treated with excess of acetone and the resulting acetone semicarbazone is 
decomposed with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Dissolve 65 g. of hydrazine sulphate and 27 g. of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate in 250 ml. of boiling water contained in a 1 litre beaker, and 
cool the solution to 50-55'^ ; add a solution of 34 g. of pure sodium 
cyanate in 500 ml. of water, and allow the mixture to stand overnight. 
Filter off any hydrazodicarbonamide which separates and treat the 
filtrate with 120 g. (152 ml.) of A.R. acetone. Shake the mixture mechani- 
caUy (compare Fig. II, 7, 14) for 8 hours : filter off the crude acetone 
semicarbazone and dry it upon filter paper in the air (135 g.). A further 
15 g. of the crude semicarbazone separates upon shaking for a further 
6 hours. Upon evaporating the mother liquor to dryness on a water 
bath, the residue, after drying, weighs about 30 g. To obtain pure 
acetone semicarbazone, place all the crude product (180 g.) in a large 
modified Soxhlet apparatus (Figs. Ill, 40, 1-2), the lower end of which is 
filled witli glass wool, and extract during 6 hours with 200 ml. of absolute 
alcohol. Allow the alcohoUc extract to cool, filter off the acetone semi¬ 
carbazone and dry : the yield is 50 g., m.p, 186°. Concentrate the 
filtrate to half the' original volume and add excess of ether : a further 
8 g. of pure acetone semicarbazone is recovered. 

To decompose the acetone semicarbazone, warm 58 g. with 50 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid until it just dissolves. Cool in ice ; the 
semicarbazide hydrochloride separates as a thick crystalline mass. Filter 
at the pump through a sintered glass funnel, and wash with a small 
quantity of alcohol and then with ether : dry in the air. The yield of 
pure semicarbazide hydrochloride, m.p. 173° (decomp.), is 35 g. A 
further quantity of product may be obtained either by saturating the 
mother hquor with hydrogen chloride or by treating it with twice its 
volume of alcohol and then with ether. 

VH,3. DIPHENYLGARBAZIDE 

Diphenylcarbazide is prepared by heating a mixture of phenylhydra2dne 
and urea at 155° : 

2 C 4 H 5 NHNH 2 -f COCNHj), 


CO(NHNHCeH6)2 -h 2NH3 
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In a 500 ml. Pyrex round-bottomed flask, provided with a reflux 
condenser place a mixture of 40 g. of freshly-distiUed phenylhydrazine 
(Section IV,89) and 14 g. of urea (previously dried for 3 hours at 100®) 
Immerse the flask in an oil bath at 155®. After about 10 minutes the 
urea commences to dissolve accompanied by foaming due to evolution 
of ammonia : the gas evolution slackens after about 1 hour. Remove 
the flask from the oil bath after 135 minutes, allow it to cool for 3 minutes, 
and then add 250 ml. of rectified spirit to the hot golden-yellow oil ; some 
diphenylcarbazide will crystallise out. Heat under reflux for about 
15 minutes to dissolve the diphenylcarbazide, filter through a hot water 
funnel or a pre-heated Buchner funnel, and cool the alcoholic solution 
rapidly in a bath of ice and salt. After 30 minutes, filter the white 
crystals at the pump, drain well, and wash twice -with a httle ether. 
Dry upon filter paper in the air. The yield of diphenylcarbazide, m.p.171®, 
is 34 g. A further 7 g. may be obtained by concentrating the filtrate 
under reduced pressure. The compound may be recrystallised from 
alcohol or from glacial acetic acid. 

VII,4. DIPHENYLGARBAZONE 

Oxidation of diphenylcarbazide (Section VII,3) with hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of alcoholic potassium hydroxide affords diphenylcarbazone : 

COiNHNHCeHs)^ + ^ -f 2B.^O 

Place 24 g. of diphenylcarbazide and 200 ml. of rectified spirit in a 
1 litre bolt-head flask equipped with a mechanical stirrer. Heat the 
solution until the solid dissolves, and to the hot vigorously stirred solution 
add 20 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets in one lot, followed by 20 ml. 
of “ 10-volume ” hydrogen peroxide. Vigorous stirring is essential to 
prevent the blood-red solution foaming over. The potassium salt of the 
carbazone slowly separates. Allow the mixture to stand for 5 minutes 
and then add, with stirring, 2N sulphuric acid until the resulting orange- 
coloizred suspension is acid to litmus (about 250 ml. are required). Trans¬ 
fer the suspension to a 3 litre beaker, and add 1500 ml. of water to dissolve 
the potassium sulphate. Cool, filter the orange diphenylcarbazone at 
the pump, wash well with water, and dry at about 50®. The yield of 
crude product, m.p. 160® (decomp.), is 17 g. Recrystallise from about 
76 ml. of rectified spirit: 12 g. of pure diphenylcarbazone (orange crystals, 
m.p. 166-168® with decomposition) are obtained. 

VII,5. DITHIZONE (DIPHENYLTHIOGARBAZONE) 

Phenylhydrazine condenses with carbon disulphide to yield the phenyl¬ 
hydrazine salt of p-phenyldithiocarbazic acid (I), which on heating at 96-98® 
until the first evolution of ammonia is detectable affords diphenylthiocarb- 
azide (11) : 

S 

2C8HjNHNH, + CSj —► C.HjNHNH—SH-NH^NHCA (I) 

Heat CjHsNHNHv 

-^ >C=S (II) -H H*s 

CeHjNHNH/ 
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Upon heating diphenyltliiocarbazide with methyl alcohoUc potassium hydroxide 
dithizone {or diphenylthiocarbazone) (HI) is produced : 

CflHgNHNH. KOH, 

2 ;C=S -- 

CeHsNHNH^ 

* ^ (III) + CeHgNHNHCSNHg + CgHgNHj 

CeHgNHNH^ 

Equip a 500 ml. three-necked flask with a dropping funnel, a mechanical 
stirrer and a reflux condenser. Place a solution of 72 g. (65 ml.) of 
redistilled phenylhydrazine (Section IV,89) {CAUTION : poisonous) m 
300 ml. of ether in the flask, stir vigorously, and add 33 g. (26 ml.) of 
A.R. carbon disulphide slowly during about 30 minutes. A precipitate 
is formed immediately upon the addition of the carbon disulphide,^ the 
mixture becomes warm and the temperature soon approaches the boiling 
point : maintain the temperature just below the b.p. by cooling with 
ice water if necessary. When the addition is complete, stir for a further 
30 minutes, then filter the precipitate at the pump, wash it with about 
25 ml. of ether, and spread it upon filter paper for 20 minutes to permit 
of the evaporation of the ether. The yield of the salt (I) is 92 g. 

Transfer the salt to a 600 ml. beaker or 500 ml. wide-mouthed conical 
flask and heat on a boiling water bath (temperature 96-99°) with con¬ 
tinuous stirring by hand using a heavy glass rod flattened at the bottom. 
After about 10 minutes, the substance softens and begins to decompose 
with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide ; after 20-30 minutes ammonia 
is evolved. When the ammonia is first detected by its odour, immediately 
remove the vessel containing the reaction mixture (green or brown in 
colour) from the water bath to a bath of cold water for 1 minute, and then 
immerse it in finely-crushed ice. (Unless the mixtme is immediately 
cooled after removal from the water bath, the product may decompose 
violently after 10-15 minutes.) Then add 75 ml. of alcohol and warm 
gently to loosen the mass ; stir \mtil the precipitate becomes granular. 
Allow to stand for 1 hour, filter at the pump and wash with 25 ml. of 
alcohol. The yield of crude, white diphenylthiocarbazide (II) is 60 g. 

Dissolve 30 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets in 300 ml. of methyl 
alcohol in a 500 ml. roimd-hottomed flask, add the crude diphenylthio¬ 
carbazide, and fit a reflux condenser. Immerse the flask in a boiling 
water bath, and from the moment that the solution commences to boU, 
reflux the mixture for exactly 5 minutes : if the refluxing is prolonged 
beyond this period, the yield of product is decreased. Cool the resulting 
solution in ice water and filter by gravity (glass wool). Treat the red fil¬ 
trate with ice-cold N sulphuric acid, stirring vigorously with a mechanical 
stirrer, until the solution is just acid to Congo red paper (about 500 ml. 
are required : at the end point the mother liquor is colourless). Filter the 
blue-black precipitate at the pump and wash it with 25 ml. of cold water. 
(Take care in handling the precipitate or suspensions of it since it dyes 
the skin black and other materials pink ; if any of it is spilled or splashed, 
remove it at once since the compoxmd dries to a fight fine powder which is 
readily scattered.) Dissolve the crude dithizone in 250 red. of 5 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, filter with suction, cool the filtrate in ice and 
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immediately acidify it with ice-cold N sulphuric acid until it is just acid 
to Congo red paper (about 325 ml. are required). Filter the precipitate 
at the pump ; transfer it to a 1 htre beaker and stir with about 900 ml. 
of water. Filter the mixture and repeat the washing process until the 
washings are free from sulphate. Finally suck the precipitate as dry as 
possible on the Buchner funnel, and dry upon clock glasses in the oven 
at 40*. The yield of dithizone is 76 g. The p\u*e compound is completely 
soluble in chloroform and decomposes sharply at a temperature between 
165* and 169*. 


VII.6. CUPFERRON 

Cupferron, the ammonium salt of the N-nitroso derivative of phenylhydr- 
oxylamine, is prepared by passing ammonia gas into an ethereal solution of 
phenylhydroxylamine and 7i-butyl nitrite : 

■^OH i^ONH, 



+ C^HgaONO -f- NH 





. ^ 

It is used in quantitative analysis as a reagent for copper and iron. 

Weigh the moist phenylhydroxylamine obtained from 100 g. of nitro¬ 
benzene by the procedure described in Section IV,83 and dissolve it in 
450 ml. of ether ; weigh the ether-insoluble material (water and sodium 
chloride). The difference between the two weighings is the weight of 
phenylhydroxylamine in solution. Filter the ether solution through a 
dry fluted Alter paper into a 500 ml. bolt-head flask, which is Atted with 
a mechanical stirrer and is immersed in an ice-salt bath. When the 
temperature has fallen to 0°, pass a rapid stream of dry ammonia from a 
cylinder into the solution. After 15 minutes, add the theoretical quantity 
of freshly-distilled n-butyl nitrite (Section 111,53) (9-6 g. of Bu^NOg for 
every 10 g, of CgHgNHOH) slowly through a dropping funnel whilst 
passing a rapid stream of ammonia into the solution ; it is essential that 
the ammonia is always present in excess. Maintain the temperature of 
the reaction mixture below 10*. After the w-butyl nitrite has been added, 
stir the reaction mixture for an additional 10 minutes to complete the 
reaction. Filter off the cupferron and wash it several times with small 
volumes of ether. Spread the product upon sheets of filter paper imtil 
the ether has volatilised. Store it in tightly-stoppered bottles containing 
a little ammonium carbonate in a filter paper bag or thimble. The yield 
is about 85 per cent, of the theoretical based upon the weight of phenyl¬ 
hydroxylamine used. 


VII.7. SALICYLALDOXIME 

This substance is readily obtained by the interaction of salicylaldehyde with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in the presence of alkali: 

N.OH 

+ NHjOH -. I r +H,0 

The compound is employed as a reagent for copper and nickel. 
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Method 1. Dissolve 25 0 g. of saUcylaldehyde (Section IV, 122) in 

215 nil. of 2A' sodium hydroxide solution, add 12 05 g. of hydroxyla^ne 

hydrochloride, and warm the mixture for 30 0“ ^ 

Acidify with acetic acid and cool in ice ; the sahcylaldoxime separates ^ 

a congealed oil. Recrystallise from chloroform - light petroleum (b.p. 40- 
60°). The yield of sahcylaldoxime (colourless crystals, m.p. 57 ) is 5 g. 

Method 2. Dissolve 20 0 g. of saUcylaldehyde in 30 ml. of rectified 
spirit, add a solution of 15 g. of hydroxylamme hydrochloride in 10 ml. 
of water, and render the mixture just alkaline with 10 per cent, somum 
carbonate solution whilst cooling in ice. Allow to stand overnight. 
Acidify with acetic acid, distil off the alcohol under reduced pressi^e 
(water pump), dilute with twice the volume of water, and extract with 
two 50 ml. portions of ether. Dry the ethereal extract with anhydrous 
sodium or magnesium sulphate, distil off moat of the ether, and allow the 
residue to crystallise. Recrystallise from chloroform - light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60°). The yield of sahcylaldoxime, m.p. 67°, is 12 g. 


VII,8. a-BENZOINOXIME 

Benzoin condenses with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in the presence of 
alkali to give a-benzoinoxime (“ cupron *’) as the main product : 

CeHsCHOHCOCaHj + NHjOH —^ CeH5CHOHC(=NOH)C8Hs + H^O 

In a 250 ml. bolt-head flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, place a 
mixture of 10 g. of benzoin (Section IV.125) and 20 g. (25 ml.) of rectified 
spirit together with an aqueous solution of 8*0 g. of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride which has previously been neutrahsed with 4-4 g. of 
sodium hydroxide. Reflux for 60 minutes. Add water to precipitate 
the benzoinoxime, and cool in an ice bath. Filter the solid with suction 
at the pump, wash it with water, and recrystallise from dilute alcohol. 
Alternatively, the dry solid may bo recrystallised from ether. The yield 
of pure a-benzoinoxime, m.p. 151®, is 5 g. 


Vn.9. a-NITROSO-p-NAPHTHOL 

Treatment of a solution of sodium nitrite and the sodium salt of p-naphthol 
with sulphuric acid gives an excellent yield of a-nitroso-p-naphthol: 



(^•Naphthol 


UXO, 


NO 

a-Nitroso-{3-naphthol 


“h HjO 


Dissolve 100 g. of p-naphthol (Section IV,102) in a warm solution of 
28 g. of sodium hydroxide in 1200 ml. of water contained in a 2*5 litre 
round-bottomed or bolt-head flask fitted with a mechanical stirrer. 
Cool the solution to 0° in a bath of ice and salt, and add 50 g. of powdered 
sodium nitrite. Start the stirrer and add, by means of a separatory 
funnel supported above the flask, 220 g. (166‘6 ml.) of sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. 1 -32) at such a rate that the whole is added during 90 minutes 
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and the temperature is kept at 0° ; add crushed ice (about 200 g. in all) 
from time to time in order to maintain the temperature at 0°. The 
solution should react acid to Congo red paper after aU the sulphuric acid 
has been introduced. Stir the mixture for an additional hour ; keep the 
temperature at 0°. Filter off the a-nitroso-p-naphthol at the pump and 
wash It thoroughly with water. Dry the pale yellow product upon filter 
paper in the air for four days ; the colour changes to dark brown and the 
a-nitroso-p-naphthol, m.p. 97°. weighs 130 g. It contains about 10 per 
cent, of its weight of moisture, but is otherudse almost pime. The moisture 
may be removed by leaving the air-dried compound in a desiccator for 
24 hours ; it then weighs 115 g, and melts at 106°. 

If a-nitroso-p-naphthol is requiied in the crystalline condition, re¬ 
crystallise it from light petroleum, b.p. 60-80° (7*5 ml. per gram) ; the 
recovery is almost quantitative, m.p. 106°. 


VII,10. AMMONIUM SALT OF AURIN TRICARBOXYLIC 

ACID (“ALUMINON”) 


salicylic acid in the presence of nitrite- 
containing sulphuric acid to give aurin tricarboxylic acid; this is converted 
by ammonia solution into the ammonium salt, which is employed as a reagent 
for aluminium (“ aluminon ”) : 


OH 





fO] 

NaNO,,H,S04 


HOOC 


OH 



Aurin tricarboxylic acid 


Equip a 1 litre bolt-head flask, immersed in an ice bath, with a mechani¬ 
cal stirrer. Place 70 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in the flask and add 
10 g. of solid sodium nitrite in small portions with vigorous stirring at such 
a rate that only a very small amoimt of oxides of nitrogen are evolved. 
Then introduce, during 15 minutes, 20 g. of powdered salicylic acid. 
Continue the stirring at 20° until all the solid dissolves : a homogeneous, 
light red to brown, very viscid solution is obtained. Cool to 0° in a bath 
of ice and salt, add 6 ml. of formalin (35-40 per cent, formaldehyde) 
slowly and with very vigorous stirring and at such a rate that the tem¬ 
perature does not rise above 5-10°. The reaction is complete a few 
minutes after all the formalin has been introduced. Stir vigorously and 
add about 100 g. of finely-crushed ice, followed by 500 ml. of ice water ; 
if frothing occurs, add a few drops of ether. Stop the stirring when the 
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funnel ^dissolve it in dilute ammonia solution (1 volume 

tunnel, aibsoivo lu , r ^ater). Evaporate the filtrate to dry- 

ammonia solution to 1 volume oi waiei; a„rin trioarboxvlic 

ness on a water bath. The resulting ammonium saR of aunn tricarboxylic 

acid (a pale yellowish-bro^vn, glassy solid) weighs 21 g. 


VII,11. p-NITROBENZENE-AZO-a-NAPHTHOL 

p-Nitrobcnzenediazonium chloride couples with an alkaline solution 
a-naphthol to give p-nitrobenzene-azo* a-naphthol: 




Tlie substance is employed under the name of 



** Magneson II ** as a test for 


magnesium. 


Dissolve 5-0 g. of p-nitroaniline (Section IV,51) in a warm mixture 
of 13 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and IZ ml. of water contained 
in a 250 ml. beaker. Place the beaker in an ice-salt bath and cool to 
0-5^ whilst stirring vigorously ; p-nitroaniline hydrochloride w^ separate 
in a finely-divided crystalline form. Add a cold solution of 3*7 g. or 
sodium nitrite in 8 mf. of water slowly and with stirring to an end point 
with potassium iodide - starch paper : do not allow the temperature ot 
the solution to rise above 8". Dissolve 5 • 2 g. of a-naphthol m a solution 
of 7 e of sodium hydroxide in 25 ml. of water, cool m ice and add the 
diazotised solution slowly and with stirring. Then add concentrated 
hydrochloric acid slowly and with vigorous stirrmg to the cold mi:^ure 
untU it is strongly acid to Congo red paper. The colour wiU change from 
violet to dark red-brown. Filter with gentle suction, wash with water until 
free from acid, and dry upon filter paper in the air. The yield is 21 g. 

p-Nitrobenzene-azo-resorcinol (“ Magneson I ’*) may be similarly pre¬ 
pared by substituting resorcinol for a-naphthol; it may be recrystamsed 
from methyl alcohol and melts at 199—200 . 


VII,12. p-BROMOPHENACYL BROMIDE 

This substance is conveniently obtained by treating p-bromoacetophenone 
(Section IV, 138) with the calculated quantity of bromine dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid : 

Br Br Br 


Br, 


COCH3 

Bromobenzene p-Bromoacetophenone p-Bromophenacyl bromide 
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Place a solution of 50 g. of 7 >-bromoacetophenone (Section IV,138) in 
100 ml. of glacial acetic acid in a 500 ml. flask. Add very slowly (about 
30 minutes) from a dropping funnel 40 g. (12-5 ml.) of bromine ; shake 
the mixture vigorously during the addition and keep the temperature 
below 20 °. j 3 -Bromophenacyl bromide commences to separate as needles 
after about half of the bromine has been introduced. When the addition 
is complete, cool the mixture in ice water, filter the crude product at the 
pump, and wash it with 50 per cent, alcohol until colourless (about 100 ml. 
are required). RecrystalUse from rectified (or methylated) spirit {ca. 
400 ml.). The yield of purep-bromophenac^d bromide (colourless needles, 
m.p. 109°) is 50 g. 

VII,13. p-NITROBENZYL BROMIDE 

Bromination of p-nitrotoluene 3 delds p-nitrobenzyl bromide : 


NOa 


NO 2 

A 

V 

Br, 

A 

1 1 + HBr 

V 

CH 3 


CHoBr 


p-Nitrotoiuene p-Nitrobeazyl bromide 

Place 150 g. of p-nitrotoluene, m.p. 51-52°, in a 600 ml. three-necked 
flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, a liquid-sealed mechanical stirrer, 
and a separatory funnel with stem reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
flask. Attach a gas absorption trap (Fig. f/, 5, 1, c) to the top of the 
condenser. Heat the flask in an oil bath at 145-150° and add 184 g. 
(59 ml.) of bromine during 2 hours (1). Continue the stirring for an 
additional 10 minutes after all the bromine has been added. Pour the 
contents of the flask whilst still liquid {pAXJTION) (2) into a 2*5 litre 
round-bottomed flask containing 2 litres of hot light petroleum, b.p, 80- 
100°, and 8 g. of decolourising carbon. Attach a reflux condenser to the 
flask, heat it on an electric hot plate until the material dissolves, boil for 
10 minutes, and filter rapidly through a pre-heated Buchner funnel. 
Cool the filtrate to 20°, filter the crystals with suction, press well and wash 
with two 25 ml. portions of cold light petroleum. The crude p-nitro¬ 
benzyl bromide, m.p, 95-97° (150 g.) is sufficiently pure for many purposes. 
Purify by dissolving in 1500—1700 ml. of light petroleum, b.p. 80—100°, 
boil with 8 g. of decolourising carbon, and filter through a pre-heated 
Buchner or sintered glass funnel. Cool the filtrate in ice, filter at the 
pump, drain well, and wash with two 15 ml. portions of cold light petro¬ 
leum. The yield of pure p-nitrobenzyl bromide (pale yellow crystals, 
m.p. 98-99°) is 135 g. 

Notes. 

(1) Improved yields may be obtained by exposing the flask to the light of two 
300-watt tungsten lamps during the bromination. 

(2) Care must be taken in manipulating Uie lachrymatory solutions of p-nitro¬ 
benzyl bromide. If the substance should come into contact with the s k i n , bathe 
the allected part with alcohol. 

31 
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VII,14. p-PHENYLPHENACYL 

p-Phenylphonacyl bromide may be prepared 
series of reactions :— 


BROMIDE 

from diphenyl by the following 


CeHjCaHs + (GHjCOjO p-CsHgCsH^COCHa + CH3COOH 

Uiphonyl p-Phonylacotophenone 

OU COOH 

p-CoHsCjH^COCHa + Br^ ’ p-C.HsCeHjCOCHjBr + HBr 

p-Pheny!phenncyl bromide 

p-Phenylacetophenone. In a 1 litre three-necked flask, provided 
with a dropping funnel, a mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser, 
place 60 g. of diphenyl, 118 g. of finely-powdered anhydrous aluminium 
chloride and 350 ml. of anhydrous carbon disulphide. Charge the drop¬ 
ping funnel with 42 -5 g. (40 ml.) of pure acetic anhydride and close the 
mouth of the funnel with a calcium chloride or cotton wool guard tube. 
Heat the mixture on a water bath until gentle refluxing commences, 
and add the acetic anhydride during 1 hour ; the addition product makes 
its appearance as a curdy mass when about three-quarters of the anhydride 
has been added. Reflux the reaction mixture gently for a further hour. 
Allow to cool and pour the reaction product slowly and with stirring on 
to crushed ice to which hydrochloric acid has been added. Filter the 
precipitated p-phenylacetophenone on a Buchner funnel (1), wash 
repeatedly with water until free from acid, dry and distil under reduced 
pressure. There is usually a small fraction of low boding point; the 
main product passes over at 196-210718 mm. and sofldifies on cooling. 
The yield of crude p-phenylacetophenone, m.p. 118°, is 66 g. Upon 
recrj'stallisation from rectified spirit, the m.p. is raised to 120-121° ; the 
recovery is about 80 per cent. 

p-Phenylphenacyl bromide. Suspend 36 g. of p-phenylaceto- 
phenone in 200 ml. of glacial acetic acid in a 500 ml. flask, warm gently 
on a water bath untU a clear solution results, then cool as far as possible 
without the formation of crystals. To this solution add 29*5 (9*6 ml.) 
of bromine ; do not allow the temperature to rise above 45° dturing the 
addition. The brorainated product separates from the solution when 
about three-quarters of the bromine has been added. After 2 hours, 
cool the flask in a bath of ice and salt, filter the product, wash with a 
little cold glacial acetic acid, follow*ed by small volumes of water untd 
all the acid has been removed. The yield of crude material, m.p. 124*5- 
125*5°, is 42 g. Recrystallise from hot rectified spirit (600-700 ml.) 
and add a little decolourising carbon to remove the colour : pure, colour¬ 
less p-phenylphenacyl bromide, m.p. 125*5°, is obtained. 

Note, 

(1) A further quantity of ketone may be isolated by evaporating the solvent 
from the carbon disulphide layer. 
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VII,15. 5 : 5-DIMETHYL-l : S-CVCLOHEXANEDIONE 

(DIMETHYLDIHYDRORESORGINOL) 

Mesityl oxide (Section 111,79) (I) condenses with ethyl malonate in the 
presence of sodium ethoxide to give the sodium derivative of (II) ; this upon 
hydrolysis with aqueous potassium hydroxide, followed by acidification, gives 
the cyclic diketone 5 : 5-dimethyl-l : 3-cyc/ohexanedione (III), of which the 
enolic form is 5 : 5-dimethyldihydroresorcinol (IV) : 


yCMea 

CH 

I (I) H- CH2(COOEt2)2 

CO 

\cH3 


NaOEt 
-»• 


yCM 

CHj 

I 

CO 

^CH 


Oil* 


■COOEt 




OOEt 




CHa 

I 

CO 


CH—COOEt 


CO 


(II) 




KOH; 

-» 

Ha 




^ C(OH) C(OH) 


(IV) 


Equip a dry 1 litre three-necked flask with a dropping funnel, a 
mercury-sealed stirrer, and an efficient double surface condenser. Place 
11*5 g. of sodium in the flask, cool in an ice bath, and add 200 ml. of 
absolute ethyl alcohol in one portion. When the initial vigorous reaction 
has subsided, remove the ice bath and allow the reaction to proceed until 
all the sodium has reacted : warming on a water bath is sometirnes 
necessary to dissolve the last traces of sodium. Place a calcium chloride 
(or cotton wool) guard tube at the top of the condenser. Introduce 85 g. 
of ethyl malonate (Section 111,153) and then add through the dropping 
funnel 50 g. of freshly-distilled mesityl oxide (Section 111,79) slowly. 
Reflux the mixture with stirring for 2 hours, then add a solution of 62 - 5 g. of 
potassium hydroxide in 300 ml. of water, and reflux again on a water bath 
with stirring for 6 hours. Acidify the reaction mixture (to litmus) while 
still hot with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:2 by volume) : about 276 ml. 
are required. Fit the flask with a condenser for distillation, and distil 
off as much alcohol as possible by heating with stirring on a water bath. 
AUow the residue in the flask to cool somewhat, add 8 g. of decolourising 
carbon slowly, boil for 10 minutes and filter ; repeat the treatment with 
decolourising carbon. Neutralise the residue to litmus by the addition 
of dilute hydrochloric acid (about 75 ml.) and boil again with 8 g. of 
decolourising charcoal. Filter and render the hot yellow filtrate distinctly 
acid to methyl orange with dilute hydrochloric acid (25-50 ml.), boil for a 
few minutes, and aUow to cool whereupon the dimedone crystallises out. 
Filter at the pump, wash with ice-cold water, and dry in the air. The 
yield of dimethyldihydroresorcinol, m.p. 147-148^, is 60 g. Recrystal- 
Usation from acetone (about 8 ml. per gram) raises the m.p. to 148-149°, 
but this is generally unnecessary. 
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VIL16. XANTHHYDROL 

Phenyl salicylate upon heating alone yields xanthone ; the latter is reduced 
by sodium amalgam to xantlihydrol : 

+ 2C6H60H + COa 

Phenyl salicylate Xanthone 

Na^Hg 
[ 211 ] 



Xanthhydrol 

The substance is employed for the determination of urea and for the charac¬ 
terisation of amides (compare Section 111,110). 

Xanthone. Secure a 500 ml. Pyrex distilling flask with a side arm 
20-25 cm. long and at least 10 mm. in diameter. Place 250 g. of phenyl 
salicylate in the flask and fit it with two thermometers, one extending 
just below the side arm and the other to the bottom of the flask. Use a 
conical flask as a receiver. Heat the flask on an asbestos-centred wire 
gauze. When the temperature of the liquid reaches 275-285°, phenol com¬ 
mences to distil. Regulate the heating so that the temperature on the 
upper thermometer never exceeds 175°, but preferably remains below 170°: 
phenol distils at the rate of 5-10 drops per minute. After 6-7 hours, the 
temperature of the liquid is 350-355° and phenol practically ceases to 
distil ; the weight of distillate at this point is about 110 g. Change the 
receiver, raise the lower thermometer from the liquid and distil the contents 
of tlie flask as rapidly as possible with a free flame until the tarry residue 
begins to foam. Pour the distillate (ca. 85 g.) whilst still hot into a cold 
evaporating dish, allow to cool, grind it in a mortar with 50 ml. of 5 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution, then warm it on a water bath for 
10-15 minutes with 200 ml. of this alliali solution. When cold, filter off 
the xanthone, wash it until free from alkali, and dry at 100°. Remove a 
small amount of low-melting impurity by boiling for 15 minutes with 
125 ml. of methyl alcohol, filter when cold, and wash with a little methanol. 
The yield of xanthone, m.p. 171-172°, is 70 g. ; this is sufficiently pure 
for the preparation of xanthhydrol. If it is required pure, recrystallise 
from rectified spiiit (20 ml. per 1 g. of xanthone) ; the m.p. is thereby 
raised to 173-174°. 

Xanthhydrol. Prepare an amalgam from 9*0 g. of clean sodium and 
750 g. (55 ml.) of mercury (Section 11,50,7, Method 7), and warm it to 
50° in a 500 ml. Pvrex bottle. Add a cold suspension of 25 g. of xanthone 
in 175 ml, of rectified spirit, stopper the bottle and shake vigorously; 
raise the stopper from time to time to release the pressure. The tempera¬ 
ture rises rapidly to 60-70°, the solid xanthone passes into solution, and 
a transient blue colour is developed. After about 5 minutes the alcoholic 
solution is clear and almost colourless. Shake for a further 10 minutes, 
separate the mercury, and wash it with 15 ml. of alcohol. Filter the 
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alcoholic solution whilst still warm, and pour it slowly and with stirring 
into 2 litres of cold distilled water. Filter the precipitated xanthhydrol 
with suction, wash it with water until free from alka i, and dry at 40-50® 
to constant weight. The yield of practically pure xanthhydrol, m.p. 122- 
123°, is 24 g. Recrystallisation from alcohol raises the m.p. by 1°. 

The substance is comparatively unstable ; it should be prepared when 
required or else kept in an alcoholic solution. 

VII,17. 1:3: 5-TRINITROBENZENE 

1:3: 5-Trinitrobenzene may be prepared by heating the sodium salt of 
2:4: 6-trinitrobenzoic acid with water : 


COOH 



The compound is employed for the characterisation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
(compare Section IV,9), ethers and amines. 

Dissolve 55 g. of crude 2:4: 6-trinitrobenzoic acid (Section IV,142) 
in 400 ml. of water at 35° contained in a 1 litre bolt-head flask provided 
with a mechanical stirrer. Add 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
with continuous stirring, until a faint red colour is just produced and take 
care that the temperature does not rise above 65° ; discharge the colour 
by means of one or two drops of acetic acid and filter, if necessary, from 
unchanged trinitrotoluene. Treat the solution (or filtrate) in a 1 litre 
bolt-head flask with 14 ml. of glacial acetic acid and warm the mixture 
gently with continuous stirring : reduce the flame when once the evolu¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide sets in otherwise the mixture might foam over. 
The trinitrobenzene separates in a crystalline condition and floats on the 
surface of the liquid as a frothy layer. The evolution of gas ceases after 
about 90 minutes : heat and stir for a further 45 minutes, allow to cool, 
and filter the crystals. Test the filtrate for undecomposed trinitrobenzoic 
acid by adding sulphuric acid : if a precipitate is produced, continue the 
heating of the filtrate. Recrystallise the compound from glacial acetic 
acid. The yield of 1 : 3 : 5-trinitrobenzene, m.p. 121-122°, is 30 g. 


VII.18. S-BENZYL-JSO-THIURONIUM CHLORIDE 

Benzyl chloride reacts with thiourea in dilute alcoholic solution to give 
-S-benzyl-wo-thiuronium chloride* : 


NH.CSNH, + CsH.CH^a 


yNH, 1 

aH»CHS—C—NH. 


The compound separates in either, sometimes as both, of two dimorphic 
forms, m.p. 150° and 175° respectively. The former may be converted into 
the higher m.p. form by dissolving it in alcohol and seeding with crystals of 
the form, m.p. 175° : the low m.p. form when warmed to 175° gives, after 
solidification, a m.p. of 175°. Both dimorphic forms give identical derivatives 
with carboxylic acids and sulphonic acids (see Sections 111,85 and IV,33). 

* Also known as 5-benzyl.0-thiuronium chloride and as .S-benzylwothiomea hydro 


chloride. 
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Method 1. Dissolve 76 g. of thiourea in 200 ml. of warm water jn a 
750 ml. or 1 litre round-bottomed flask. Dilute the solution with 135 ml. 
of rectified spLi it and add 126*5 g. of benzyl chloride. Heat the mixture 
under reflux on a water bath until the benzyl chloride dissolves (about 
15 minutes) and for a further 30 minutes taking care that the mixture is 
well shaken from time to time. Cool the mixture in ice : tliere is a tend¬ 
ency to supersaturation so that it is advisable to stir (or shake) the cold 
solution vigorously, when the sxibstance crystallises suddenly. Filter 
off the solid at the pump. Evaporate the filtrate to about half bulk in 
order to recover a further small quantity of product. Dry the compound 
upon filter paper in the air. The yield of jS*-benzyl-i'So-thiuroniuni chloride 
m.p. 174'’, is 205 g. Recrystallise the salt from 400 ml. of 0'2N hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; filter off the solid which separates on cooling. Concentrate 
the filtrate to recover a further small quantity. The yield of recrystallised 
salt, m.p. 175° is 185 g. ; some of the dimorphic form, m.p. 150°, may 
also separate. 

Method 2. Place a mixture of 126-5 g. of benzyl chloride, 76 g. of 
thiourea and 150 ml. of rectified spirit in a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask 
fitted with a reflux condenser. Warm on a water bath. A sudden 
exothermic reaction soon occurs and all the thiourea passes into solution. 
Reflux the resulting yellow solution for 30 minutes and then cool in ice. 
Filter off the white crystals and dry in the air upon filter paper. Con¬ 
centrate the filtrate to half its original volume and thus obtain a further 
small crop of crystals. The yield of crude i8-benzyl-wo-thiuroniura 
chloride, m.p. 145°, is 236 g. Recrystallise from 0*2N hydrochloric acid 
as in Method 1 ; the m.p. is raised to 150°, although on some occasions the 
form, m.p. 175°, separates. 


VII,19. 3-NITROPHTHALIG ANHYDRIDE 

The nitration of phthalic anhydride with a mixture of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric and nitric acids yields a mixture of 3-nitro- and 4-nitro-phthaUc acids ; 
these are readily separated by taking advantage of the greater solubility of 
the 4-nitro acid in water. Treatment of 3-nitrophthalic acid with acetic 
anhydride gives 3-nitrophthalic anhydride. 




COOH 


COOH 


NO 


HNO, 


H,SO. 


(CH,C0),0 

-^ 


COOH 



+ 



COOH 


0,N^'^'^COOH 



\ 


o 


3-NitrophthaHc acid. Equip a 1500 ml. three-necked flask, sup¬ 
ported on a water or steam bath, with a dropping funnel, a mechanical 
stirrer and a thermometer : the neck through which the stirrer passes 
should be open and the stirrer should be connected by means of a belt 
to the motor (nitrous fumes are evolved in the subsequent reaction and 
these would damage the motor if supported directly over the reaction 
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mixture). Place 250 g. of technical pbthalic anhydride and 325 ml. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in the flask and heat it until the temperature 
of the mixture rises to 80^. Shut off the steam or cool the water bath, 
and add 105 ml. of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-5) slowly from the drop¬ 
ping funnel at such a rate so as to maintain the temperature of the stirred 
mixture at 100-110° (about 1 hour). Then add 450 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-42) as rapidly as possible without causing the tem¬ 
perature to rise above 110°. Heat the mixture on the w'ater or steam 
bath, with stirring, for 2 hours. Allow the reaction mixtime to stand 
overnight and then pour it into 750 ml. of cold water contained in a 
2 litre beaker. Cool and filter the mixture of 3- and 4-nitrophthalic 
acids through a sintered glass funnel. Return the wet cake of acids to 
the rinsed-out beaker and stir it thoroughly with 100 ml. of w^ater, which 
dissolves a large amount of the 4-nitrophthalic acid (1). Filter again at 
the pump and dissolve the solid in 100-150 ml. of boiling water : filter 
the hot solution and stir mechanically until crystallisation commences 
and then leave overnight until crystallisation is complete. Filter again 
wuth suction and dry upon filter paper. The yield of crude 3-nitrophthalic 
acid, ra.p. 208-210° (sealed tube), is 110 g. Recrystallisation from about 
150 ml. of boihng water (2) gives about 90 g. of the pure acid, m.p. 216- 
218° (sealed capillary tube). 

Notes. 

(1) The mother liquors from the washings and recrj'stalHsations are saved for the 
recovery of the 4-nitrophthalic acid. The combined mother liquors are concen¬ 
trated to a small bulk and the acid is extracted with ether. Upon esterification by 
the Fischer - Speier method, the 3-nitro acid forms only the acid ester and may be 
removed by shaking the product with sodium carbonate solution, whilst the neutral 
ester of 4-nitrophthalic acid remains unaffected. Hydrolysis of the neutral ester 
gives the pure 4-nitrophthalic acid, m.p. 165®. 

(2) The acid may also be crystallised from glacial acetic acid. 

3-NitrophthaUc anhydride. In a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask, 
fitted with a reflux condenser, place 75 g. of 3-nitrophthalic acid and 
70 g. (65 ml.) of redistilled acetic anhydride. Heat the mixture to gentle 
boiling until a clear solution is obtained, and then for about 10 minutes 
longer. Pour the hot mixture {FUME CUPBOARD) into a large porce¬ 
lain dish and allow to cool. Grind the crystalline mass thoroughly in a 
mortar and filter at the pump through a sintered glass funnel. Return 
the crystals to the mortar, grind them with 50 ml. of sodium-dried ether 
and filter. Again return the crystals to the mortar and wash once more 
with 60 ml. of dry, alcohol-free ether. Dry in the air for a short time, 
and then to constant weight at 100°. The yield of 3-nitrophthalic an¬ 
hydride, m.p. 163-164°, is 60 g. If the m.p. is unsatisfactory, recrystallise 
the anhydride from benzene or from benzene - light petroleum. 

VII,20. DIAZOMETHANE 

Liquid diazomethane CH 2 N 2 , b.p. —24°, is an explosive compound and 
explosions may also occur in the gaseous state if the substance is dry and 
imdiluted. The gas may be handled with safety by diluting it with nitrogen. 
For synthetical work, a dry ethereal solution of the gas is employed and this 
can be handled with safety ; due regard must, however, be paid to the poisonous 
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and highly toxic character of the gas by carrying out aU operations in an 

eflicient fume cupboard (hood). j. ^ i i. r 

An ethereal solution of diazoraethane is usually prepared immediately betore 

it is required for re.action. Two intermediates may be used^ for this purpose, 
viZs, iiitrosoincthvlurea and p-tolylsulphonylraethylriitrosaraide: a number of 
methods are available for obtaining the former; the latter is prepared from 
methylamine and p-toluenosulphonyl chloride. Nitrosomethyhirea is not very 
stable at room temperatures and must be kept at 0 ** ; on the other hand 
p-to!vlsulphonylmcthylnitrosainide is a stable solid, which can be kept for long 
periorls at room temperature in a dark bottle. 

Nitrosomethylurea is conveniently prepared by treating acetamide (2*0 
mols) with bromine (1*1 mols), followed by !()—25 per cent aqueous caustic 
alkali ( 2‘0 mols) when acet^dmethylurea is produced : 

CH.CONHj + Bra + 2NaOH -^ CH 3 N=C =0 + 2NaBr + 2 H 2 O 

CH3N=C = 0 + CHaCONHa -> CH3NHCONHCOCH3 

Excess of alkali must be avoided, otherwise the isocyanate (formed inter¬ 
mediately) is converted into an amine : 

CH 3 N=C =0 -f- 2NaOH —^ CH 3 NH 2 + NagCOg 

The acetylmethylurea is converted by concentrated hydrochloric acid into 
metli^ lurea ; the latter yields nitrosomethylurea with nitrous acid : 

CHgNHCONHCOCHa + H2O -CH3NHCONH2 4- CH3COOH 

CH3NHCONH2 + HONO -> CH3N(N0)C0NH2 + H2O 

An alternative method of preparation involves the interaction of methylamine 
hydrochloride with urea to give methylurea, followed by interaction with nitrous 
acid as above : 

CH3NH3CI + H2NCONH2 -^ CH3NHCONH2 + NH4CI 

Upon shaking nitrosomethylurea in the cold with a mixture of aqueous 
potassium hydroxide solution and pure ether, diazomethane is formed : the 
latter may be distilled off at 50® and collected in ether : 

CH3N(N0)C0NH2 + KOH -v CHjN, + KCNO + 2H2O 

/)-Tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide is obtained as follows. Interaction of 
p-toluenesulphonyl chloride and meth 3 ’lamine yields p-toluenesulphonylmethyl 
amide ; 

p-CH 3 .C 6 H 4 .SOaCH- 2 CH 3 NH 2 -^p-CHa.CgH^.SOs.NHCHs+ CH 3 NHj,HCl 

In order to secure the maximum conversion of the methylamine into the sul- 
phonylmeth^'lamide, the p-toluenesulphonyl chloride is introduced in several 
portions, and sodium hydroxide solution is added after each portion to liberate 
the methylamine from the hydrochloride formed in the reaction : 

CHsNHj.HCl + NaOH -> CH 3 NH 2 + NaCl -f H 2 O 

Treatment of the sulphonylmethylamide with nitrous acid gives p-tolylsul- 
phonylmethylnitrosamide : 

p-CH3.CeH,.S02.NHCH3 + HNO^ -^ p-CH3.CeH4.S02N(N0)CH3 + H^O 

If alcoholic potassium hydroxide is added to an ethereal solution of the methyl- 
nitrosamide and the mixture distilled, an ethereal solution of diazomethane is 
obtained in high yield : 

p-CH3*CaH,-S03*N(N0)CH3 + KOH -> 

p-CHa.CeH^.SOa.OK + CHjN, + HjO 
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The structure of diazomethane is probably best represented as resonance 
hybrid : 





HaC-e-N=N 


or as 

H2C=N=N : > HgC—N=N : 

• • • • 

Nitrosomethylurea. Acetamide method. To a solution of 59 g. of 
acetamide in 88 g. (28 ml.) of bromine (1) in a 4-litre beaker add dropwise, 
with hand stirring, a solution of 40 g. of sodium hydroxide in 160 ml. of 
water. Heat the resulting yellow reaction mixture on a steam bath until 
effervescence sets in (2), after which continue the heating for 2-3 minutes. 
Crystallisation of the product from the yellow or red coloured solution 
usually commences immediately. Cool in an ice bath for 1-2 hours, 
collect the product by suction filtration, wash with a little ice-cold water, 
and dry in the air. The 3 deld of colourless acetylmethylurea, m.p. 
178-180°, is 60 g. 

Heat a mixture of 49 g. of acetylmethylurea (3) and 60 ml. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, with hand stiiring, on a steam bath until it is 
apparent that no more solid is dissolving (4) and continue the heating for 
3-4 minutes longer : the total time of heating on the steam bath should 
be 8-12 minutes. Dilute the solution with 50 ml. of water and cool below 
10° in an ice bath. Run in slowly and with stirring a cold saturated solu¬ 
tion of 38 g. of A.R. sodium nitrite in 65 ml. of water below the level of 
the liquid. Keep the mixture in the ice bath for 5-10 minutes, filter the 
solid at the pump and wash it with 8-10 ml. of ice-cold water. Dry the 
nitrosomethylurea (pale yellow crystals) in the air or in a vacuum 
desiccator (5); the yield is 34 g., m.p. 123-124°. 

Melhylamine hydrochloride method. Place 100 g. of 24 per cent, methyl- 
amine solution (6) in a tared 600 ml. flask and add concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid (about 78 ml.) until the solution is acid to methyl red. Add 
water to bring the total weight to 250 g., then introduce 150 g. of urea, 
and boil the solution gently imder reflux for two and three-quarter hours, 
and then vigorously for 15 minutes. Cool the solution to room tempera¬ 
ture, dissolve 65 g. of 95 per cent, sodium nitrite in it, and cool to 0°. 
Prepare a mixture of 300 g. of crushed ice and 50 g. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a 1600 ml. beaker surrounded by a bath of ice and salt, 
and add the cold methylurea - nitrite solution slowly and with mechanical 
stirring and at such a rate (about 1 hour) that the temperature does not 
rise above 0°. It is recommended that the stem of the funnel containing 
the methylurea - nitrite solution dip below the surface of the acid solution. 
The nitrosomethylurea rises to the surface as a crystalline foamy precipi¬ 
tate. Filter at once at the pump, and drain well. Stir the crystals into 
a paste with about 60 ml. of cold water, suck as dry as possible, and dry 
in a vacuum desiccator to constant weight. The yield is 65 g. (5). 

Diazomethane. CAUTION. Diazometliane is highly toxic : its pre¬ 
paration should be carried out only in a fume cupboard {hood) provided with a 
powerful exhaust system. The use of a screen of safety glass is recommended. 

Place 60 ml. of 60 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution 
and 200 ml. of pure ether in a 600 ml. round-bottomed flask. Cool the 

31* 
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mixtme to 5°, and add 20 ■ 6 g. of nitrosomethylurea with shaking. Equip 
the flask with a condenser set for distillation, attach to the lower end 
of the condenser an adapter passing through a two-holed rubber stopper 
and dipping below the surface of 40 ml. of pure ether contained in a 
300 ml. conical flask and immersed in an ice-salt mixture ; pass the exit 
gases through a second 40 ml . portion of ether in a 300 ml. wash bottle 
cooled below 0°. Place the reaction flask on a water bath at 50 and bring 
it to the boiling point of the ether (7); shake occasionally. Distil the ether 
until it passes over colourless ; this is usually the case when about two- 
thiids of the ether has been distilled. Under no circumstances should all 
the ether be distilled as an explosion may result. The combined ether 
solutions in the receivers contain 5-4-5-9 g. of diazomethane (8) : this 
is sufficiently dry for most purposes. If a really dry solution is required, 
the ether solution may be allowed to stand for 2-3 hours over pellets of 
A.K. potassium hydio.xide. The anhydrous ethereal solution may be 
kept for a day or two, but it undergoes gradual decomposition with 
the liberation of gas. The containing vessel should therefore be pro¬ 
tected by a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube and kept in a 
refrigerator. 

p-'i'olylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide.* Divide 320 g. of p-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride, m.p. 68-69® (9) into three portions of 190, 90 and 40 g. 
Prepare a solution of 70 g. of sodium hydroxide in 70 ml. of water and cool 
to room temperature. Place 210 ml. of 33 per cent, aqueous methylamine 
solution (or 174 ml. of the 40 per cent, aqueous solution) in a 1-litre round- 
bottomed flask and add the 190g.ofp-toluenesulphonyl chloride in portions 
with swirling during about 5 minutes. The mixture becomes warm. 
Allow the temperature to rise to 80-90® in order to maintain the sulphonyl- 
methylamide (m.p. 78®) in a molten condition, otherwise the latter may 
form a hard cake and reaction may be incomplete ; also do not permit the 
temperature to rise above 90® as appreciable loss of methylamine may 
result. The mixture should be acid to litmus within 5 minutes after the 
completion of the first addition of the sulphonyl chloride (10). Then add 
60 ml. of the 50 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution carefully with swirling, 
followed immediately by 90 g. of the sulphonyl chloride in portions as 
before. When the mixture has again become acidic (10), introduce 25 ml. 
of the sodium hydroxide solution, followed by 40 g. of the p-toluene- 
sulphonyl chloride with vigorous swirling. After the mixture has again 
become acidic, add the remainder of the sodium hydroxide solution. The 
liquid phase of the final mixture shoiUd be alkaline ; if it is acidic, indicat¬ 
ing excessive loss of methylamine, add sufficient methylamine solution to 
render the mixture basic. 

Rinse the walls of the flask with a little water and complete the reaction 
by heating the mixture (which consists of two layers and a precipitate of 
sodium cliloride) on a boiling water bath for 15 minutes with vigorous 
mechanical stining. Pour the hot reaction mixture into 1500 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid contained in a 4-litre round-bottomed flask ; rinse the 
flask with 250 ml. of acetic acid. Cool the solution in an ice bath to 5° (11), 
stir mechamcally, and add a solution of 126 g. of sodium nitrite in 250 ml. 

_ * Th©8© eocperimentaJ details are reproduced by kind pennission of Professor S J, 
Baoker. 
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of water from a diopping funnel during about 45 minutes : maintain the 
temperature below 10° and continue the stirring for 15 minutes after the 
addition is complete. The nitroso derivative separates as a yellow crystal¬ 
line solid during the reaction. Add 1 htre of water to the reaction mixture 
and collect the precipitate by suction filtration; press it on the funnel and 
wash with about 500 ml. of water. Transfer the product to a beaker, 
stir it well with about 400 ml. of water, then filter and wash again on the 
funnel imtil the odour of acetic acid is no longer apparent. Dry to con¬ 
stant weight in a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The yield of p-tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide, m.p. 58-60°, is 325 g. 
This is sufficiently pure for the preparation of diazomethane. It should be 
kept in a dark bottle. It may be recrystallised by dissolution in boiling 
ether (1 ml./g.), addition of an equal volume of light petroleum, b.p. 
40-50°, and cooling in a refrigerator. 

Diazomethane. CA XJTION. Diazomethane is very toxic ; its prepara¬ 
tion should be carried out only in a fume cupboard (hood) provided with a 
powerful exhaust system. The use of a screen of safety glass is recommended. 

The following procedures may be used for the preparation of ethereal 
solutions of diazomethane containing ethyl alcohol ; they differ slightly 
according to as to whether large or small quantities are required. The 
presence of alcohol is not harmful for many applications of diazomethane. 
(It may be pointed out that ethereal diazomethane solution prepared from 
nitrosomethylurea is free from alcohol.) 

(а) Add 50 ml. of 96 per cent, ethanol to a solution of 10 g. of potassium 
hydroxide in 15 ml. of water. Place this solution in a 200 ml. distillation 
flask equipped with a dropping funnel and an efficient double surface 
condenser. Connect the condenser to two conical flasks (of 500 ml. and 
100 ml. capacity respectively) to act as receivers ; charge the smaller 
flask with 40 ml. of ether and arrange that the inlet tube of the smaller 
receiver dips below the surface of the ether. Cool both receivers in an 
ice - salt mixture. Heat the distilling flask in a water bath at 60—65° (7); 
place a solution of 43 g. of p-tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide in about 
250 ml. of ether in the dropping funnel and introduce it into the flask over a 
period of 45 minutes. Adjust the rate of addition so that it is about equal 
to the rate of distillation. When the dropping funnel is empty, add 
more ether (ca. 30 ml.) gradually until the ether distilling over is colourless. 
The combined ethereal solutions in the receivere contain 5 • 9-6 • 1 g. of 
diazomethane (8). 

(б) For smaller quantities of diazomethane, the use of a dropping funnel 
is unnecessary. Dissolve 2 • 14 g. of p-tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide in 
30 ml. of ether, cool in ice, and add a solution of 0*4 g. of potassium 
hydroxide in 10 ml. of 96 per cent, ethanol. If a precipitate forms, add 
more ethanol until it just dissolves. After 5 minutes, distil the ethereal 
diazomethane solution from a water bath (7). The ethereal solution 
contains 0‘32-0‘35 g. of diazomethane (8). 

An ethereal solution of diazomethane free from alcohol may be prepared 
as follows : such a solution is required, for example, in the Amdt-Eistert 
reaction with acid chlorides (compare Section VI,17). In a 100 ml. long¬ 
necked distilling flask provided with a dropping funnel and an efficient 
downward condenser, place a solution of 6 g. of potassium hydroxide in 
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10 ml. of water, 35 ml. of carbitol (diethyleneglycol monethyl ether) and 
10 ml of ether ; connect the condenser to two conical flasks in senes con- 
taininf^ 10 and 35 ml. of ether respectively and cooled in an ice-salt bath. 
Heat the mixture on a water bath at 70-75° (7) and as soon as the 
commences to distil, add a solution of 21 • 5 g. of ;)-tolylsulphonylmethyl- 
nitrosamide in 125 ml. of ether through the dropping funnel durmg a period 
of about 15 minutes. Shake the flask vigorously during the distillation; 
alternatively, pass a slow stream of nitrogen through the distilling flask 
during the distillation. After the addition of the nitrosamide, add 
30-40 ml. of ether through the dropping funnel and distil until the 
distillate is colourless. The ethereal solution in the conical flasks con¬ 
tains about 3*4 g. of diazomethane (8). 

Notes. 

{1) It may be necessary to heat gently on a steam bath to dis-solve the acetamide, 
and care should be taken that only the minimum amount of bromine is lost during 
the heating. 

(2) The effervescence may become quite brisk: this is the reason for using a large 
container. 

(3) The total yield of crude acetylmethylurea may be used without drjnng. 

(4) If much sodium bromide is present in the crude acetylmethylurea, this will not 
dissolve in the concentrated hydrochloric acid ; it dissolves, however, when the 
solution is diluted and has no effect upon the subsequent treatment with sodium 
nitrite. 

( 5 ) The preparation can be kept for long periods in a refrigerator, preferably in 
smooth, brown, alkali-free bottles; it should not be kept above 20* for more than a 
few hours : at 30*, it may undergo sudden decomposition and a serious explosion 
may result. 

(6) Determine the methylamine content of the commercial solution by titration 
with standard acid using methyl orange os indicator. Adjust the quantity of methyl- 
amine solution in accordance with the methylamine content; for some commercial 
samples, the figure may be 33—40 per cent. 

(7) Diazomethane is easily decomposed by rough surfaces : for this reason glass 
apparatus with scratches and also **porous pot** (“boiling stones**) should not be 
used. 

(8) To determine the exact dlazomethane content, allow an aliquot portion of the 
ethereal diazomethane solution to react with an accurately weighed amount (say, 
about 1 g.) of A. R. benzoic acid in 50 ml. of anliydrous ether. The solution should 
be completely decolourised, thus showing that the benzoic acid is present in excess. 
Dilute the solution with water and titrate the excess of benzoic acid with standard 
0’ IN alkali using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

(9) It may be rocrystailised from benzene • light petroleum, b.p. 60-80® (1 : 20). 

(10) Occasionally the liquid may not become acidic after the firet or second ad^- 
tion, even through the sulphonyl chloride has reacted completely. (This is due to a 
smaller loss of mothylamine than is expected.) If such is the case, no more than 
5 minutes should be allowed between successive additions of sulphonyl chloride 
and alkali. The whole procedure occupies about 30 minutes. 

(11) A reaction temperature below 0° should be avoided because the total 
volume of acetic acid is just sufficient to keep the sulphonylmetbylamide in 
solution above 0*. 

The diazomethane-ether solution should be dry. If in doubt, it may 
be di'ied with A.R. potassium hydroxide pellets. The anhydrous ethereal 
solution may be stored in a smooth glass flask or bottle in a refrigerator 
for a week or so ; since slow decomposition occurs with liberation of gas, 
the containing vessel should be protected by a calcium chloride (or cotton 
wool) guard tube. 
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Methytation with diazomethane may be carried out as follows [FUME 
CUPBOARD!): Dissolve 2-3 g. of the compound (say, a phenol or a 
carboxylic acid) in a little anhydrous ether or absolute methanol, cool in 
ice, and add the ethereal solution of diazomethane in small portions 
until gas evolution ceases and the solution acquires a pale yellow colour. 
Test the coloured solution for the presence of excess of diazomethane 
by removing a few drops into a test-tube and introducing a glass rod 
moistened with glacial acetic acid : immediate evolution of gas should 
occur. Evaporate the solvent, and purify the product by distillation or 
crystallisation. 


VII,21. 3:4: S-TRIIODOBENZOYL CHLORIDE 

3:4: 5-Triiodobenzoyl chloride may be prepared by the following series of 
reactions : 

COOH 

COOH 


HjN 


xr 


la 


P'Aminobenzoic acid 


H 



H.SO,. Na\0,; 

- ^ 

KI 


4'>Aroino-3 : S-dliodobenzoic acid 


3:4: 5>Triiodobenzoio acid 

It is an excellent reagent for the characterisation of alcohol-ethers (see 
Section 111,27). 

4-Aniino-3 : 5-diiodobenzoic acid. In a 2 litre beaker, provided 
with a mechanical stirrer, dissolve 10 g. of pure 7 )-aminobenzoic acid, 
m.p. 192° (Section IX,5) in 450 ml. of warm (75°) 12-5 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Add a solution of 48 g. of iodine monochloride (1) in 40 ml. 
of 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid and stir the mixture for one minute : 
during this time a yellow precipitate commences to appear. Dilute the 
reaction mixture with 1 litre of water whereupon a copious precipitate is 
deposited. Raise the temperature of the well-stirred mixture gradually 
and maintain it at 90° for 15 minutes. Allow to cool to room tempera¬ 
ture, filter, wash thoroughly with water and dry in the air ; the yield of 
crude acid is 24 g. Purify the product by dissolving it in dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution and precipitate with dilute hydrochloric acid : the 
yield of air-dried 4-amino-3 : 5-diiodobenzoic acid, m.p. >350°, is 23 g. 

3 : 4 : 5-Triiodobenzoic acid. Dissolve 6-8 g. of 3 : 5-diiodo-4- 
aminobenzoic acid in 30 ml. of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, add a 
large excess (3-0 g.) of powdered sodium nitrite, and allow the mixture 
to stand at 0° for 2 hours. Treat the cold diazoniura solution with a 
solution of 17-0 g. of potassium iodide in 40 ml. of water ; a dark red 
precipitate separates. Warm the mixture on a water bath until the 
evolution of nitrogen ceases, and remove any residual iodine with a little 
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sodium bisulphite. Filter the light yellow precipitate of crude 3 : 4: 5- 
triiodobenzoic acid, and recrystallis© from dilute alcohol. The yield of 

the i)ure acid, m.p. 289-290®, is 6-8 g. 

3:4: 5-Triiodobenzoyl chloride. Reflux 5 g. of 3:4: 5-trnodo- 
benzoic acid, m.p. 289-290°, gently with 10 ml. of redistilled thionyl 
chloride for 2 hours. Distil off the excess of thionyl chloride on a water 
bath, and recrystallise the residue from carbon tetrachloride - light 
petroleum with the use of a little decolourising charcoal. The yield of 
the acid chloride (bright yellow needles, m.p. 138°) is 3*8 g. ; it keeps 
well in a stoppered bottle. 

Note. 

(1) Iodine monochloride may be prepared as follows. Pass dry chlorine into 
127 p. of iodine contained in a 125 ml. distilling flask until the weight has increased 
by 34-5 g. Tlie chlorine should be led in at or below the surface of the iodine 
whilst tlio flask is gently shaken ; it is essential to have an excess of iodine. Distil 
the iodino chloride in an ordinary distillation apparatus : use a filter flask, pro¬ 
tected from atmospheric moisture by a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard tube, 
as a receiver. Collect the fraction b.p. 97—105® ; the yield is 140 g. Preserve tlio 
iodine monochloride in a drj', gloss-stoppered bottle. 

Since iodino monochloride attacks cork and rubber, the use of an all-glass 
apparatus is recommended. If it should come into contact with the skin, an 
effective antidote is dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). 


VII,22. 3 : 5-DINITROBENZOYL CHLORIDE 

Place a mixture of 30 g. of 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic acid (Section IV, 168) 
and 33 g. of phosphorus pentachloride in a Claisen flask : fit a reflux con¬ 
denser into the short neck and cork the other neck and side arm (compare 
Fig. 7/7,37, 1). Heat the mixture in an oil bath at 120-130° for 75 minutes. 
Allow to cool. Remove the phosphorus oxychloride by distillation under 
reduced pressure (25°/20 mm.) ; raise the temperature of the bath to 
110°. The residual 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride solidifies on cooling to a 
brown mass ; the yield is quantitative. Recrystallise from carbon tetra¬ 
chloride : the yield is 25 g., m.p. 67-68° and this is satisfactory for most 
purposes. Further recr 3 "stallisation from a large volume of light petroleum 
b.p. 40-60°, gives a perfectly pure product, m.p. 69*5°. 

3 : S-Dinitrobenzoyl chloride reacts readily with water and it should be kept 
in sealed tubes or under light petroleum. When required for qualitative 
organic analysis it is usually best prepared from 3 : S-dinitrobenzoic acid 
immediately before use (see Section 111,27,7). 


VII,23. 1 : 2-CYCLOHEXANEDIONE-DIOXIME (NIOXIME) 

cyc^oHexanone is oxidised by selenium dioxide to 1 ; 2-cyc^hexanedione, 
and the latter is converted into the dioxime by treatment with aqueous hydro- 
xylamine hydrochloride and aqueous potassium hydroxide. 



CH, 

NH,OH cA =NOH 

-" I 1 

HjC C=NOH 

CHj 
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This reagent, to which the name nioxime has been given, is employed for the 
determination of palladium and may also be used for nickel : it is soluble in 
water, and possesses advantages over dimethylglyoxime. The latter is used 
as a solution in alcohol and may therefore contaminate the palladium or nickel 
precipitate when added to an aqueous solution. 

1 : 2-cyc/oHexanedione. Equip a l-litre, three-necked flask with a 
reflux condenser, thermometer and dropping funnel. Place 250 g. of 
pure c7/cZohexanone (preferably ex bisulphite compound) in the flask, 
heat to 70-80®, and add a solution of 280 g. of pure selenium dioxide in 
1500 ml, of rectified spirit (95 per cent, ethyl alcohol) from the dropping 
funnel over a period of 2 hours, maintaining the temperature at 70-80®. 
Reflux the reaction mixture for a further 2 hours. Distil off as much of 
the alcohol as possible and decant the liquid residue from the elementary 
selenium. Wash the latter several times with ether, and combine the 
ether extracts with the decanted liquid. Remove the ether by distillation 
and distil the residue under reduced pressure {ca. 25 mm.) : about 200 g. 
of an oil, consisting of 1 : 2-c?/cZoliexanedione, ct/cZohexanone and water, is 
obtained. Dissolve the oil in 1 litre of ether, and extract thrice with 
ice-cold 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution ; the total amount of 
potassium hydroxide solution should be equivalent to 1*5 times that 
necessary to react with the oil assumed to be the pure dione in the mono- 
enol form. Shake the alkaline extract once with ether to remove cyclo¬ 
hexanone, acidify with ice-cold hydrochloric acid, and then saturate with 
salt. Extract the hydrochloric acid solution with ether, dry the ethereal 
extract with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the ether by dis¬ 
tillation at normal pressure, and distil the residue under reduced pressure. 
Collect the 1 : 2-cycZohexanedione (a pale green liquid) at 96-97°/25 mm, ; 
the compound decomposes slightly on keeping. The yield is 55-56 g. 

It is important that the synthesis should be carried out as quickly as 
possible, particularly the washing with alkali at 0®, since the latter tends 
to convert the product into cycZopentane-a-hydroxycarboxylic acid. 

1 : 2-cyc/oHexanedione-dioxime. Dissolve 55 g. of the freshly dis¬ 
tilled dione in 500 ml. of water, cool the solution to 0®, and dissolve 170 g. 
of pure hydroxylamine hydrochloride in it. Add a solution of 225 g. of 
potassium hydroxide in 1 litre of water at 0® dropwise over a period of 
15 minutes with constant mechanical stirring. Heat the mixture on a steam 
bath for 2 hours, cool to 0°, neutralise with “ dry ice,” saturate with salt, 
filter off* the precipitated dioxime, and wash with a little ice-cold water. 
Recrystallise the crude dioxime from water. The yield of pure cyclo- 
hexanedione-dioxime (white needles), m.p. 187—188® (decomp.), is 39 g. 


VII,24. OUINALDINIG ACID 

Bromination of quinaldine (I) (Section V,2) with bromine in glacial acetic 
acid in the presence of anhydrous sodium acetate affords o-tribromoquinaldine 
or 2-(tribromomethyl)-quina]dine (II); hydrolysis of the latter by boiling wdth 
dilute sulphuric acid gives quinaldinic acid (IH). 




CBr, (II) 


Hydrolysis 



COOH 
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Fit a 500 ml. bolt-head flask with a reflux condenser and dropping 
funnel. Place a mixture of 50 g. of anhydrous, powdered sodium acetate, 
100 g. of glacial acetic acid and 14 g. of pure quinaldine in the flask, and 
a solution of 48 g. (15-5 ml.) of bromine in 100 g. of glacial acetic acid 
in the dropping funnel. Heat the flask to 70° in a water bath, and add 
the bromine solution during 10-15 minutes whilst keeping the mixture 
thorouglily shaken. Boil the solution for a few minutes (until the separa¬ 
tion of sodium bromide causes violent bumping), then heat for 30 minutes 
on a water bath, and allow to cool. Pour the reaction mixture into 300 ml. 
of ice-water, collect the precipitate by suction filtration, and wash 
thoroughly with water. The yield of crude product, after drying at 100°, 
is 30 g. Recr^'stallise if from alcohol or glacial acetic acid: the pure 
<o-tribromoquinaldine has m.p. 128°. 

Hydrolyse the co-tribromoquinaldine by boiling it under reflux with 
excess of dilute (1 : 10) sulphuric acid until a test portion, on neutralisa¬ 
tion, yields no unchanged halogen compound. The quinaldinic acid is 
best isolated, via the copper salt, in the following manner. Cool, nearly 
neutralise the solution and add excess of copper sulphate solution. Collect 
the pale green copper quinaldinate by suction filtration and wash it well 
with cold water. Suspend the copper salt in hot water and subject it to 
prolonged treatment with hydrogen sulphide gas. Filter off the copper 
sulphide and evaporate the clear filtrate to dr 3 Tiess on a water bath. 
Recrystallise the residual quinaldinic acid from glacial acetic acid ; it 
then melts at 157°. The yield is almost quantitative. 


VII,25. GIRARD’S REAGENTS ‘ T ’ and ‘ P ’ 

Girard’s reagent ‘T’ is carbohydrazidomethyltrimethylammonium chloride (I) 
and is prepared by the reaction of the quaternary ammonium salt formed 
from ethyl chloioacetate and trimethylamine with hydrazine hydrate in alco¬ 
holic solution : 

(CHglsN + CICHgCOOCaHs -aflCHslgNCHaCOOCaHJ 

CHCCHaljNCHgCOOCgHJ 4- H^NNHa - 5 . 

CUlCHalaNCH^CONHNHJlI) + 

Girard’s reagent ‘ P * is the corresponding pyridinium compound, prepared by 
replacing the trimethylamine by pyridine. The reagent ‘ T *, unlike the reagent 
‘ P ’, is very deliquescent, but is nevertheless widely used for laboratory work 
because of its greater solubility. The quaternary ammonium grouping Imparts 
water solubility. 

The main use of the Girard reagents ‘ T ’ and ‘ P ’ is for the isolation of small 
amounts of ketones from admixture with other organic matter contained in 
various natural products ; the carbonyl derivatives are water soluble. The 
ketonic material, dissolved in alcohol containing 10 per cent, acetic acid, is 
heated for 30—60 minutes with the reagent in slight excess, the volume being 
adjusted to give 5 or 10 per cent, solution of the reagent. The cooled solution is 
diluted with water containing enough alkali to neutralise 90 per cent, of the 
acid and to give an alcohol content of 10-20 per cent. It is then exhaustively 
extracted with ether to remove non-ketonic compounds ; the water-soluble 
hydrazone derivatives are decomposed by the addition of mineral acid up 
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to a concentration of 0-5iV and. after about 1 hour at room temperature, the 
liberated ketonic compound is isolated by extraction with ether. 

C,H»OH. noAc 

Girard’s reagent ‘ T ’ + RR'C=0 s -^ 

HCl 

{(CH3)3NCH2C0NHN=CRR'}C1 +H 2 O 

Girard’s Reagent ‘ T *. Place a solution of 98-5 g. (84-5 ml.) of 
ethyl chloroacetate and 200 ml. of absolute ethanol in a 1-litre three-necked 
flask, fitted wdth a thermometer, stirrer and a Dewar type of condenser 
(Fig. II, I, 4,/i) filled with ice (1). Cool the solution to 0° by stirring in an 
ice-salt bath, stop the stirrer and add 49 g. (74 ml., measured after pre¬ 
cooling to —5*^) of trimethylamine all at once. Control the exothermic 
reaction sufficiently by external cooling so that the temperature of the 
mixture rises to 60° during about 1 hour. When there is no further evolu¬ 
tion of heat, allow the reaction mixture to stand at room temperature for 
20-24 hours. Remove the condenser, replace the thermometer by a 
dropping funnel, and add 40 g. of 100 per cent, hydrazine hydrate (2) with 
stirring during 10-15 minutes. Stir for a further 46 minutes, cool the 
solution slightly and, unless crystallisation commences spontaneously, 
scratch the walls of the vessel with a glass rod to induce crystalfisation. 
The product separates in fine, colourless needles. Cool in an ice bath, 
collect the highly hygroscopic salt rapidly on a Buchner funnel, wash with 
150 ml. of cold absolute ethanol and press dry under a rubber dam. Dry 
the product in a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid ; 
the yield is 105 g., m.p. 175-180° (decomp.). (This material (3) contains 
a small amount of the symmetrical dihydrazide, but is quite satisfactory 
as a reagent for the separation of ketones.) A further crop of 12 g. may 
be obtained after distilling off 200-300 ml. of solvent from the mother 
liquor and washings at the pressure of the water pump. 

(1) Alternatively, a glass spiral, fitted by means of a cork at the lower end into a 
glass or metal vessel filled with ice, may be used. 

(2) Hydrazine hydrate of 95-100 per cent, concentration is a commercial product. 
The 40—60 per cent, solution may be concentrated to 80—85 per cent, strength by 
distillation with xylene in an all-glass apparatus. 

(3) The deliquescent solid must be stored in a dry, tightly-stoppered container. 
If exposed to the air it deteriorates rapidly, developing an unpleasant odour. 
Samples that have been kept for some time are best recrystallised from absolute 
ethanol before use. 

Girard’s reagent ‘P {CsHBNCHgCONHNHJCl. In a l-litre three¬ 
necked flask, equipped as in the previous preparation, place 200 ml. of 
absolute ethyl alcohol, 63 g. (64*5 ml.) of pure anliydrous pyridine and 
98 • 5 g. (84-5 ml.) of ethyl chloroacetate. Heat the mixture under reflux 
for 2-3 hours until the formation of the quaternary salt is complete ; 
acidify a small test-portion with dilute sulphuric acid ; it should dissolve 
completely and no odour of ethyl chloroacetate should be apparent. 
Cool the mixture in ice and salt. Replace the thermometer by a dropping 
funnel, and add a solution of 40 g. of 100 per cent, hydrazine hydrate in 
60 ml. of absolute ethanol all at once. A vigorous exothermic reaction 
soon develops and is accompanied by vigorous effervescence. The pro¬ 
duct separates almost immediately. When cold, filter with suction, wash 
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with ice-cold ethanol, and dry in the air. The :neld of Girard’s reagent 
‘ P ’ is 135 g. ; this is satisfactory for the isolation of ketones. A pure 
product may be obtained by recrystallisation from methanol. 


VII,26. PSEUDO-SACCHARIN CHLORIDE 

picudo-saccl.arin chloride (II) is prepared by the action of phosphorus penta 
chloride upon saccharin (I) : 

CO ^CCI 

■NH (I) + PCI5 - r X /N (II) -h POCI3 H- HCl 

'SO2 



Mix intimately in a glass mortar 35 g. of saccharin (Section IV,209) 
and 70 g. of phosphorus pentachloride, transfer to a 250 ml. roimd- 
bottomed flask connected by a ground glass joint to a reflux condenser ; 
attach the latter through a calcium chloride guard tube to a gas absorption 
trap (Fig. 11,8, 1). Heat the mixture in an oil bath at 175-180° for 90 
minutes ; at the end of this period the vigorous evolution of hydrogen 
cldoride will have subsided. Replace the reflux condenser by a fraction¬ 
ating column, distil off the phosphorus oxychloride, and pour the warm 
residue upon finely crushed ice. Extract the crude solid pseudo-saccharin 
chloride with chloroform, dry the chloroform solution with anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, and distil off the solvent. Recrystallise the residue 
from chloroform or from dry benzene. The yield of pure pseudo-saccharin 
chloride, m.p. 143-145° (decomp.), is 26 g. It is best kept in a sealed glass 
tube or in a glass-stoppercd bottle. 



CHAPTER VIII 


DYESTUFFS, INDICATORS AND 
RELATED COMPOUNDS 

The procedures for the preparation of a number of azo dyestuffs are 
described in Sections IV,76-IV,82 ; these include the indicators methyl 
orange and methyl red. Experimental details for the preparation of 
other typical dyestuffs and indicators are given in the following pages. 


VIII.l. CONGO RED 

This dyestuff is prepared by tetrazotising benzidine and coupling with 
sodium naphthionate : 



Congo red 


Dissolve 9*2 g. of benzidine (Section IV,88) in a hot mixture of 24 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 150—200 ml. of water. Cool in 
an ice bath to 0-6° and diazotise {‘*^tetrazotise ”) by the addition of a 
solution of 6*9 g. of sodium nitrite (100 per cent. ; if the purity is lower, 
the weight must be adjusted accordingly) in 50 ml. of water within 
1 minute. Leave the “ tetrazo solution in ice for 5 minutes and then 
add it to a solution of 32 g. of sodium naphthionate (Section IV,56) and 
40 g. of crystallised sodium acetate in 600 ml, of water. Stir well and 
allow the mixture to stand for 1 hour. When a sample of the liquid, 
upon warming with hydrochloric acid, no longer evolves nitrogen, dissolve 
the blue-black precipitate of the dye - acid by the gradual addition of 
sodium carbonate (ca, 20 g.), followed by stirring and warming imtil the 
temperature reaches 80°. By this time the dye should be in solution as 
the red sodium salt (Congo red). Filter, and just saturate (avoid an 
excess) the hot solution with sodium chloride and allow to cool spon¬ 
taneously to room temperature. Cool in ice, filter off the Congo red at 
the pump (1), wash it with saturated sodium chloride solution and dry 
in the air. The yield is 60 g. 

Note. 

(1) If filtration is slow, the following procedure may be used. Place the fine 
suspension in a large evaporating dish and evaporate to dryness on a water 
bath. Dissolve the resulting sticky mass in the minimum volume of dilute alcohol 
(1 volume of water ; 3 volumes of methylated spirit; about 200-250 ml.) and allow 
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alcohol. 


vni,2. 

Iiidigo may 


INDIGO 

be prepared by the following series of reactions :— 


^COOH 

Anthranilic acid 


+ CICH.COOH 

Cbloroacetic acid 



Phenylglycin©»o*carboxylic acid 


NaOH, 

200 - 220 “ 





Indoxyl 



Indigo 


Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. In a 750 ml. round-bottomed 
flask, fitted with a reflux condenser, place 14 g. of anthranilic acid 
(Section IV,170), 10 g. of chloroacetic acid, 20 g. of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate and 200 ml. of water. Reflux the mixture for 3 hours, then 
pour into a beaker, cool, render slightly acid with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and allow to stand overnight. Filter off the crude acid and 
wash it with water. Recrystallise from hot water with the aid of a little 
decolourising carbon, and dry the acid at 100°. The yield of phenyl- 
glycine-o-carboxylic acid, m.p. 208°, is 12 g. 

Indigo. Place a mixture of 10 g. of phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 
30 g. of sodium hydroxide pellets and 10 ml. of water in a large nickel 
crucible or basin. Heat the mixture to 200-210° and stir well with a 
thermometer protected by a copper tube (Section IV,101). The mass 
fuses and the mixture gradually assumes an orange colour. Allow the 
crucible to cool somewhat, and dissolve the melt in 200 ml. of water. 
This solution oxidises upon shaking in contact with air forming a pre¬ 
cipitate of indigo. The conversion into indigo may be more rapidly 
effected (I) by acidifying with hydrochloric acid and oxidising with ferric 
chloride solution until no further precipitate of the dyestuff is produced. 
Filter off the indigo at the pump, wash it with hot water and dry. The 
yield is 7 g. 
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Note. 

(1) The filtered solution of indoxyl may also be oxidised by placing it in a filter 
flask and drawing air through the solution by means of a water pump until a drop 
of the aqueous suspension of indigo when placed upon filter paper produces a sharply 
defined ring of precipitated indigo, outside which the liquid no longer becomes blue 
upon exposure to air. 


Vni,3. ALIZARIN 

Upon heating anthraquinone with fuming sulphuric acid at 160® for about 
1 hour, the main product is anthraquinone-p-sulphonic acid, which is isolated 
as the sparingly soluble sodium salt. The latter when heated under pressure 
with sodium hydroxide solution and an oxidising agent (sodium or potassium 
chlorate) yields first the corresponding hydroxy compound : further hydroxy- 
lation occurs in the a-position through oxidation by the chlorate and 1 : 2-db 
hydroxyanthraquinone (alizarin) is formed. 



Anthraquinone Anthraquinone-p-sulphonic acid 



OH 



OH 


Alizarin 


Sodium anthraquinone-(3-sulphonate (“ silver salt ”). Place 
60 g. of fuming sulphuric acid (40-60 per cent. SO 3 ) * in a 250 or 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask and add 50 g. of dry. finely-powdered anthra¬ 
quinone (Section IV,145). Fit an air condenser to the flask and heat 
the mixture slowly in an oil bath, with occasional shaking, so that at the 
end of 1 hour the temperature has reached 160®. Allow to cool and pour 
the warm mixture carefully into a 2 Utre beaker containing 500 g. of 
crushed ice. BoU for about 16 minutes and filter off the unchanged 
anthraquinone at the pump. NeutraUse the hot filtrate ^th sodmm 
hydroxide and aUow to cool, when the greater part of the so^um anthra¬ 
quinone-S-sulphonate separates as silvery ghstenmg plates ( silver 
salt ”). Filter these with suction and dry upon ^ter paper or upon a 
porous plate. A second crop of crystals may be isolated by concentration 
of the filtrate to half the original volume. The yield is 40-45 g. 

Alizarin. Dissolve successively in 75 ml. of water ^ g* of potassmm 
chlorate, 20 g. of sodium anthraquinone- p-sulphonate and 75 g. of sodium 
hydroxide. Transfer the mixture to a 600 ml. autoclave (compare 
Section VI.4) and heat for 20 hours at 170®. After cooling, scrape out 

• The Bolid acid ia removed from the stock bottle by cautiously molting it in an air bath 
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the violet coloured mass and extract it three or four times with 100 ml. 
portions of boiling water. Acidify the filtered extract with hydrochloric 
acid. When cold, filter the orange precipitate of alizarin at the pump, 
wash it thoroughly with cold water, and dry at 100°. The yield of alizarin 
is 14 g. It may be purified by recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid 
or by subhmation. The pure compound has m.p. 289 . 

VIII.4. CRYSTAL VIOLET 

Crystal violet is an example of a triphenylmethane dye. Its preparation in 
the laboratory may be illustrated by the condensation of 4 ; 4 -tetramethyl- 
diaminobenzophenone (Michler’s ketone) and dimethylanihne in the presence 
of phosphorus oxychloride : 



Michler’e ketone Crystal violet 


Michler's ketone is prepared industrially by the interaction of phosgene 
(COClg) and dimethylaiiiline. 

In a 1 litre round-bottomed flask, provided with an air condenser, 
place a mixture of 25 g. (26 ml.) of pure dimethylaniline, 10 g. of Michler^s 
ketone (4 :4'-tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone) and 10 g. (6 ml.) of 
phosphorus oxychloride. Heat on a boiling water bath for 5 hours. 
Add about 160 ml. of water and sufiScient sodium hydroxide solution to 
render the solution alkaline. Calculate the quantity of sodium hydroxide 
required upon the basis of the hydrolysis product derived from the 
phosphorus oxychloride : 

POCI3 -f- 3H2O —^ HgPO^ + 3 HC 1 

Pass steam into the mixture (Fig. //, 40^ 1) until no more drops of un¬ 
attacked dimethylaniline pass over into the receiver. Allow to cool and 
filter the reddish precipitate of the “ colour base ” at the pump and wash 
it with water. Transfer the precipitate to a large beaker and boil it 
with a mixture of 6 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 1 litre of 
water. Filter the hot solution and set the filtrate aside for crystallisation 
to take place. Treat the residue with successive portions of fresh dilute 
hydrochloric acid until it has almost entirely dissolved. On cooling and 
standing, the crystal violet separates in green crystals ; filter these with 
suction. Treat the combined filtrates, whilst stirring, with finely- 
powdered sodium chloride until precipitation is complete and the liquid 
is just saturated ; collect the precipitate in a filter. The crystal violet 
may be recrystallised from a little water, and dried upon filter paper in 
the air. The yield is 12 g. 
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VIII,5. COPPER PHTHALOCYANINE (MONASTRAL BLUE) 

The pure pigment may be obtained by heating phthalonitrile (4 mols) and 
copper bronze (1 atom) at 200-220° : 





Cu. 


200 - 220 ' 



N V 

V 

Copper phthalocyanine 

Phthalonitrile may be prepared by the following series of reactions from 
phthalimide :— 

UONH, 



CO 


\ 


NH 


Excess oono. 



CONH2 
Phthalamide 


Excess ^ 

(CH,CO),0; beat V 


-CN 


CN 

Phthalonitrile 


go/ 

Phthalimide 

Phthalamide. lilix 200 g. of phthalimide (Section IV,169) with 
600 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution in a 1 litre beaker and stir 
mechanically for 24 hours. Filter off the micro-crystalline cake of 
phthalamide and dry at 100°. The yield is 200 g., m.p. 220 (decomp.). 

Phthalonitrile. In a 1 litre round-bottomed flask, provided with a 
reflux condenser, place 100 g. of phthalamide and 350 ml. of acetic 
anhydride. Reflux for 5-6 hours. Add the reaction product whilst 
still hot cautiously to 700 ml. of boiling water ; this decomposes the excess 
of acetic anhydride. Cool in ice, and then render the reaction mixture 
alkaUne with sodium hydroxide solution. FUter off the precipitated 
crystals at the pump, wash with water, and dry at 100°. The yield 01 
the crude nitrUe is 70 g. After one or two recrystallisations from benzene, 
the m.p. should be 141°—that of pure phthalonitrUe. It is usuaUy best 
to distil the crude nitrile under reduced pressure (Figs. 3-4) : 

the distillate has m.p. 137-138°, and the m.p. is raised to 141 after one 

recrystallisation from benzene. ., , .1 

Copper phthalocyanine (Monastral blue). In a wide glass tube 

place 12-8 of phthalonitrile and 1*59 g. of copper bronze. Heat, with 

stirring by means of a thermometer, in an oil bath.^ 

forms at 190° and the mass becomes pasty at 220 . Mam tarn the bath 
temperature at 220° for 15 minutes: the internal temperature rises 
rapidly and at times exceeds that of the bath by 40- an s uring 
becomes impossible. Allow the mass to cool shght y an ^ 

alcohol. Boil the finely-ground product repeate^y vnth ^[^ohol imtil 

the washings are colourless and contain no phthalonitr ® 

100°. The yield of crude copper phthalocyanine, which contains a httle 

uncombined copper bronze, is 10 g. To remove the copper, ^ ^ 

of the finely-powdered, crude product into 10® g* ® , 

sulphuric icid with mechanical stirring. Allow to stand for 1 hour, 
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filter the solution through a sintered glass funnel, wash with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and pour the combined filtrate and washings in a thin 
stream and with stirring on to 100 g. of finely-crushed ice. Allow the 
flocculcnt blue precipitate to coalesce for 2-3 hours, filter at the |)ump and 
wash with boiling water. Finally, boil the pigment w'ith alcohol, filter 
and dry at 100°. The recovery of pure pigment is about 90 per cent. 

The reaction between phthalonitrile and copper also takes place readily 
in boiling quinoline or a-methylnaphthalene : the pigment is precipitated 
as fast as it is formed as a crystalline product. It is separated from the 
excess of copper by shaking with alcohol, when the metal sinks and the 
[)igment, which remains in suspension, can be poured off; the process 
may be repeated to give the pure compound. 


VIII,6. PHENOLPHTHALEIN 

Phenol condenses with phthalic anhydride in the presence of concentrated 
sulpljuric acid or anhydrous zinc chloride to yield the colourless phenolphthalein 
as the main product. When dilute caustic alkali is added to an alcoholic 
solution of plienolphthalein, an intense red colouration is produced. The 
alkali opens the lactone ring in phenolphthalein and forms a salt at one phenolic 
group. The reaction may be represented in steps, with the formation of a 
hypothetical unstable intermediate that changes to a coloured ion. The 
colour is probably due to resonance which places the negative charge on either 
of the two equivalent oxygen atoms. With excess of concentrated caustic 
alkali, the first red colour disappears ; this is due to the production of the 
carhinol and attendant salt formation, rendering resonance impossible. The 
various reactions ma}' be represented as follows : 



Red 
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To a mixture of pure phenol and 25 g. of phthalic anhydride contained 
in a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask, add 20 g. (11 mi.) of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Heat the flask in an oil bath at 115-120° for 9 hours. 
Then pour the reaction mixture wliilst still hot into 1 litre of hot water 
contained in a 2 litre beaker, and boil until the odour of phenol has 
disappeared ; add water to replace that lost by evaporation. When 
cold, filter the yellow, granular precipitate at the pump and wash it with 
water. Dissolve the solid in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, filter 
from the undissolved residue (the by-products of the reaction). Acidify 
the filtrate with dilute acetic acid and a few drops of dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and allow to stand overnight. The crude phenolphthalein separates 
as a pale yellow, sandy powder ; filter and dry. Purify the crude product 
by dissolving it in six times its weight of absolute alcohol, add decolour¬ 
ising carbon and reflux on a water bath for 1 hour. Filter the hot solution 
through a preheated Buchner funnel, wash the residue with 2 parts by 
weight of boiling absolute alcohol and concentrate the combined filtrate 
and washings to two-thirds of its bulk on a water bath. Dilute the 
cooled solution with eight times the weight of cold water (it will become 
turbid), stir the mixture well and, after standing for a few seconds, 
filter through a wet filter to remove the resinous oil which separates. 
Heat the filtrate on a water bath to evaporate most of the alcohol; the 
turbidity disappears and the phenolphthalein separates out in the form 
of a white powder. Filter this off and dry. The yield of pure phenol¬ 
phthalein, m.p. 256-258°, is 18 g. 

VIII.7. FLUORESCEIN AND EOSIN 

Fluorescein is obtained by condensing phthalic anhydride (1 mol) with 
resorcinol (2 mols) in the presence of anhydrous zinc chloride. The tetra- 
bromo derivative, readily prepared by the addition of the calculated quantity 
of bromine, is eosin. 



Fluorescein 


Br Br 

+ 4HBr 

^COOH 

Eosin 

Dibromofluorescein is prepared by treating fluorescein in 80 per cent, acetic 
acid solution with the theoretical quantity of bromine. 
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Fluorescein. Grind together in a mortar 15 g. of phthaJic anhydride 
and 22 g. of resorcinol, and transfer the mixture to a 350 or 500 ml. 
conical flask. Support the flask in an oil bath and heat to 180° (internal 
temperature). While the oil bath is being heated, weigh out rapidly 7 g, 
of anhydrous zinc chloride, immediately grind it to a coarse powder in a 
mortar and place it in a stoppered tube. (The zinc chloride should not 
be exposed to the air longer than is absolutely necessary ; if the contents 
of the stock bottle appear moist, dry a 10-15 g. portion by fusing it in 
a porcelain dish.) Add the zinc chloride in small portions, with stirring 
by means of a thermometer, to the mixture in the flask. Continue the 
heating at 180° with stirring at intervals of 2-3 minutes until the solution 
becomes so viscous that further stirring is not practicable (45-90 minutes). 
The resulting dark red mass consists largely of a mixture of fluorescein 
and zinc chloride together with basic zinc salts. Allow the oil bath to 
cool to about 90°, and add 200 ml, of water and 10 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to the reaction mixture, and then raise the temperature 
of the oil bath until the water boils. Stir the mixture from time to time 
wiicn the temperature of the oil rises above 110° : great care should be 
taken to prevent the dilute acid from boiling over. Continue the boiling 
until the reaction mixture has disintegrated and all the zinc salts have 
dissolved. Filter the insoluble residue of fluorescein at the pump, grind 
it witli water in a mortar, and filter again. Dry at 100°. The yield is 
30 g. This product is piire enough for the preparation of eosin. 

Tlie fluorescein may be purified by dissolving it in dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, filtering if necessary, precipitating with dilute 
liydrochloric acid (1 : 1), filteruig, washing and drying. 

Eosin (Tetrabromofluorescein). Place 16-5 g. of powdered fluor* 
cscein and 80 ml. of rectified (or methylated) spirit in a 250 ml. flask. 
Support a small dropping funnel, containing 36 g, (12 ml.) of bromine, 
above the flask : make sure that the stopcock of the funnel is well 
lubricated before charging the latter with bromine. Add the bromine 
dropwise during about 20 minutes. When half the bromine has been 
introduced, and the fluorescein has been converted into dibromofluor- 
escein, all the solid material disappears temporarily since the dibromo 
derivative is soluble in alcohol: with further addition of bromine the 
tetrabromofluorescein (sparingly soluble in alcohol) separates out. 
Allow the reaction mixture to stand for 2 hours, filter oflF the eosin at the 
pump, wash it with alcohol, and dry at 100°. The yield of eosin (orange- 
coloiu-ed powder) is 25 g. 

Sodium salt of eosin. Grind together in a mortar 12 g. of eosin with 
2 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate. Transfer the mixture to a 250 ml. 
conical flask, moisten it with 10 ml. of rectified spirit, add 10 ml. of water 
and warm on a water bath, with stirring, until the evolution of carbon 
dioxide ceases. Add 50 ml. of ethyl alcohol, heat to boihng, and filter the 
^ hot solution through a fluted filter paper (supported in a short-stemmed 
funnel) into a beaker, and allow to stand overnight. Filter off the 
brownish-red crystals of sodium eosin, wash with a little alcohol, and 
dry. The yield is 10 g. 

Dibromofluorescein. To a suspension of 33 g. of fluorescein in 
126 ml. of 80 per cent, acetic acid, warmed to 80° and stirred mechanically, 
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add a solution of 32 g. (10 ml.) of bromine in 100 ml. of 80 per cent, acetic 
acid. Continue the stirring for 2 hours at 80°, filter at the pump, and 
wash with alcohol, followed by ether. The product weighs 50 g., and is 
almost pure dibromofluorescein hj’drobromide. Wash thoroughly with 
hot water, and thus obtain pure dibromofluorescein, m.p. 285°. The 
compound is a deep red, micro-crystalline powder and crystallises from 
30 per cent, alcohol in red plates. 

It may be converted into dibromofluorescein diacetate as follows. Reflux 
a mixture of 10 g. of dibromofluorescein, 40 ml. of redistilled acetic anliydride and 
1 drop of concentrated sulphuric acid for 1 hour, pour into water, filter, wash, and 
dry : the resulting diacetate {95 per cent, yield) has m.p. 210®. Upon recrystalli¬ 
sation from acetic anliydride or nitrobenzene, the pure diacetate (colourless or pale 
yellow plates), m.p. 211®, is obtained. Hydrolysis with alcoholic sulphuric acid 
gives a quantitative yield of pure dibromofluorescein, m.p. 285®. 


VIII,8. pp'-TETRAMETHYLDIAMINODIPHENYLMETHANE 

This compound, also termed “ tetramethyl base ” is prepared by the con¬ 
densation of dimethylaniline (2 mols) with formaldehyde (1’2 mols) in the 
presence of a little sulphanilic acid : 

(CH3)2N—-f CHgO + <^^^N(CH3)2 —> 

(CH3)2N— N{CH3)2 + H 2 O 

In a 500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted with a reflux condenser and 
mechanical stirrer, place 121 g. (126*5 ml.) of dimethylaniline, 45 g. of 
40 per cent, formaldehyde solution and 0*6 g. of sulphanflic acid. Heat 
the mixture under reflux with vigorous stirring for 8 hours. No visible 
change in the reaction mixture occurs. After 8 hours, remove a test 
portion of the pale yellow emulsion with a pipette or dropper and allow 
it to cool. The oil should soUdify completely and upon boiling it should 
not smell appreciably of dimethylaniline ; if this is not the case, heat for 
a longer period. When the reaction is complete, steam distil (Fig.//, 41, 1) 
the mixture until no more formaldehyde and dimethylaniline passes over , 
only a few drops of dimethylaniline should distil. As soon as the 
tillate is free from dimethylaniline, pour the residue into excess of 
water when the base immediately solidifies. Decant the water and 
wash the crystalline solid thoroughly with water to remove the residual 
formaldehyde. FinaUy melt the solid under water and aUow it to 
solidify, A hard yellowish-white crystalline cake of crude base, m.p. 80- 
90°, is obtained in almost quantitative yield. Recrystallise from 250 ml. 

of alcohol; the recovery of pure pp'-tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane, 

m.p. 89-90°, is about 90 per cent. 


VIII,9. o-SULPHOBENZOIC ANHYDRIDE 

Hydrolysis of saccharin (o-sulphobenzoic imide) (Section IV,2 09) with 
dilute hydrochloric acid yields acid ammonium o-sulphobenzoate, which upon 
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heating with thionyl chloride in benzene solution affords o-sulphobenzoic 
anhydride : 



NH 




SO3NH4 


Saccharin 


na 

(2H.0) k/^COOH 

Acid ammonium 
o-suJphohenzoate 


SOCT, 


*'^0 + NH.a + sOj + Ha 

V\co/ 


o-Sulphobenzoic 

anhydride 


Acid ammonium o-sulphobenzoate. In a I litre three-necked 
flask, fitted with a mechanical stirrer and a reflux condenser, place 19 g. 
of o-sulphobenzoic imide (“ saccharin insoluble ”), 17 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 60 ml. of distilled water. Boil the mixture over a 
free flame with continual stirring until all the solid dissolves (2*6-3 hours) ; 
some foaming may occur during the first few minutes of boiling. Then 
add another 19 g. of o-sulphobenzoic imide and heat the mixture again 
as before until a clear solution results (about 1*5 hours). Continue the 
heating for a further hour, pour the solution into a 600 ml. beaker and 
allow to cool. Filter off the crystals which separate at the pump, wash 
as free as possible from hydrochloric acid with ice-cold distilled water, 
and dry in the air. The yield is 40 g. A further small quantity may be 
isolated by concentrating the mother liquor and washings on a water 
bath under reduced pressure. The product is sufficiently pure for con¬ 
version into o-sulphobenzoic anhydride. If perfectly pure acid ammo¬ 
nium o-sulphobenzoate is required, it may be recrystallised from an 
equal weight of distilled water. 

o-Sulphobenzoic anhydride. Place 40 g. of finely-powdered acid 
ammonium o-sulphobenzoate and 40 ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene 
in a dry 500 ml. three-necked flask, fitted ^vith a separatory funnel, 
mechanical stirrer and double surface condenser. Add, with stirring, 
64 g. (39 ml.) of redistilled thionyl chloride. Attach the upper end of 
the condenser by means of a bent glass tube to a gas absorption trap 
(Fig. II, 8, 1, c). Warm the mixture gently on a water bath, with stirring, 
for 3-4 hours or until the evolution of gas slackens ; if the reaction 
becomes very vigorous, interrupt the heating for a short time. Add a 
further 80 ml. of sodium-dried benzene, reflux for 1 hour, and filter the 
hot suspension through a sintered glass funnel {FUME CUPBOARD : 
presence of thionyl chloride). Extract the solid material, consisting 
largely of ammonium chloride, with two 20 ml. portions of hot, dry 
benzene. Cool the combined filtrate and washings contained in a 250 ml. 
distilling flask in an ice bath ; most of the sulphobenzoic anhydride 
crystallises out. Decant the benzene mother liquor from the crystals (1). 
Attach a condenser and filter flask receiver (compare Fig. //, 13, 1), distil 
the residual excess of solvent, and finally heat imtil the solid has just 
melted ; remove any adhering solvent by slightly reducing the pressure. 
Pour the clear liquid residue into a porcelain basin and allow it to cool 
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in a desiccator over calcium chloride. The yield of o-sulphobenzoic 
anhydride, m.p. 122-123®, is 24 g. The compound is sensitive to moist 
air, which converts it into the free acid ; it should be kept in a desiccator 
or in a bottle fitted with a solid rubber stopper. The above crude product 
is quite satisfactory for the preparation of sulphonephthaleins. The 
pure compound, m.p. 128°, may be obtained by recrystallisation from 

dry benzene. 

Note. 

(1) A further small quantity may be recovered from the mother liquors by 
removing the solvent at atmospheric pressure and distilling the residue under 
reduced pressure : the anhydride passes over at 184-186®/18 mm. 


VIII,10. SULPHONEPHTHALEINS 

By condensing o-sulphobenzoic anhydride with phenol in the presence of 
anhydrous zinc chloride, phenolsiilphonephthalein {phenol red) is formed. 
Tetrabromination of the latter affords tetrabromophenolsulphonephthalein 



Phenol red 


Br Br 



Bromophenol blue 


+ 4HBr 


SimUarly o-sulphobenzoic anhydride ^'^d o-cresol yields o-^esolsulph^^^^ 
phthalein %-cresol red) ; dibromination of the last-named gives dibro 

o-sulphonephthalein (bromocresol purple) : 



O'Cresol red 
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+ 2HBr 


Phenolsulphonephthalein (phenol red). Mix 10 g. of o-sulpho- 
benzoic anhydride (Section VIII,9), 14 g. of pure phenol and 10 g. of 
freshly fused zinc chloride in a small conical flask. Place a glass rod in 
the flask and heat gently over a flame to melt the phenol. Then heat the 
flask containing the well-stirred mixture in an oil bath at 135-140® for 
4 hours. Stir from time to time, but more frequently during the first 
hour ; if the mixture froths unduly, remove the flask from the bath, cool 
and tlicn resume the heating. When the reaction is complete, add 50 ml. 
of water, allow the water to boil and stir to disintegrate the product. 
Filter the crude dye with suction and wash it well with hot water. Dis¬ 
solve the residue in the minimum volume of warm (60®) 20 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, filter, and just acidify the filtrate with warm 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). Filter the warm solution, wash with 
water, and dry upon filter paper. The yield of phenol red (a brilliant 
red powder) is 11 g. 

Tetrabromophenolsulphonephthalein (bromophenol blue). Sus¬ 
pend 5 g. of phenolsulphonej)hthaIein in 40 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 
Heat the acid almost to boilhig and add dropwise a solution of 5 ml. of 
bromine in 20 ml. of glacial acetic acid whilst keeping the original mixture 
just below the boiling point. Evolution of hydrogen bromide commences 
immediately the bromine is introduced. The phenolsulphonephthalein 
gradually dissolves and an almost colourless precipitate of the tetrabromo 
derivative gradually separates. Filter with suction, wash with glacial 
acetic acid to remove the excess of bromine, and finally with benzene. 
Dry upon filter paper in the air and preserve in a tightly stoppered bottle. 
The yield is 7-5 g. The product may be crystallised from acetone - 
glacial acetic acid and melts at 270-271® (decomp.). 

o-Gresolsulphonephthalein (o-cresol red). Proceed as for Phenol 
Red, but use a mixture of 10 g. of o-sulphobenzoic anhydride, 12 g. of pure 
o-cresol, 8 g. of freshly fused zinc chloride and heat for 4 hours at 115- 
120®. Add 50 ml. of water and 6 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1), 
boil and disintegrate the melt. Filter and wash T\dth a little warm water. 
Dry the residue on a water bath, powder, and triturate with a mixture 
of 20 ml. of benzene and 20 ml. of ether in order to remove the excess of 
o-cresol. Filter, wash with ether, and dry upon filter paper. The yield 
is 11 g. The compound may be recrystaUised from glacial acetic acid. 

Dibromo-o-cresolsulphonephthalein (bromocresol purple). Dis¬ 
solve 5 g. of o-cresolsulphonephthalein in 50 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 
heat to boiling imder reflux, add slowly a solution of 2 ml. of bromine in 
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20 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and boil gently for 1 hour. Allow to cool, 
filter off the bromocresol purple, wash with a little glacial acetic acid, 
followed by a Uttle benzene, and dry. The yield is 4 g. 

VIII,11. iV-PHENYLANTHRANILIG ACID 

i^-Phenylanthranilic acid may be prepared by the action of aniline upon 
o-chlorobenzoic acid in the presence of anhydrous potassium carbonate and a 
little copper oxide : 

K,CO,. CuO; 

o-ClCgH^COOH + CeH^NHa-^ o-CeHgNHCeH^COOH 

th6D IlCI 

The compound is employed inter alia as an indicator in titrations with potassium 
dichromate and ceric sulphate solutions. 

In a 1 litre round-bottomed flask, equipped with an air condenser, 
place a mixture of 44 g. of o-chlorobenzoic acid (Section IV,157) (1), 
166 g. (153 ml.) of redistilled aniline, 41 g. of anhydrous potassium car¬ 
bonate and 1 g. of cupric oxide. Reflux the mixture in an oil bath for 
2 hours. Allow to cool. Remove the excess of aniline by steam dis¬ 
tillation and add 20 g. of decolourising carbon to the brown residual 
solution. Boil the mixture for 15 minutes, and filter at the pump. 
Add the filtrate with stirring to a mixture of 30 ml. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 60 ml. of water, and allow to cool. Filter off the pre¬ 
cipitated acid with suction, and dry to constant weight upon filter paper 
in the air. The yield of iV-phenylanthranilic acid, m.p. 181-182® (capil¬ 
lary tube placed in preheated bath at 170®), is 60 g. This acid is pure 
enough for most purposes. It may be recrystallised as follows . dissolve 
5 g. of the acid in either 25 ml. of alcohol or in 10 ml, of acetic acid, and 
add 5 ml, of hot water ; m.p. 182-183®. 

Note. 

(1) Commercial o-chlorobenzoic acid may be pui*ified in the following manner. 
Dissolve 60 g. of the technical acid in 200 ml. of hot water contammg 20 g. of sodium 
carbonate, add 10 g. of decolourising carbon, boil for 15 minutes, and filter at the 
pump. Add the filtrate with stirring to 31 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
diluted with an equal volume of water. Collect the purified acid with suction, 
wash it with a little cold water, and dry at 100®. 


Vni,12. 1 : lO-PHENANTHROLINE 

This important oxidation - reduction indicator is readily prepared by a 
double SkrW reaction (compare Section V,l) upon o-phenylenediamine : 

y\/x 




‘NH, I N 

NH, V/' 

o-Phenylenediamine 1 : 10-Phenantbrolme 

In view of the high reactivity and sensitivity to omdation of 
diamine, the normal experimental conditions of the Skraup 
modified : the condensation is carried out in the presence of glycerol, arse 

acid soliUton and dilute sulphuric acid. 
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In a 2 litre round-bottomed flask, equipped with a reflux condenser, 
place 20 g. of o-phenylenediamine (Section IV»92), 108 g. of glycerol, 
100 rnl. oi arsenic acid solution (1) and 400 ml. of dilute sulphuric acid (2), 
Reflux the mixture for 3-5 hours, and allow to cool. Transfer to a 
3 litre beaker, dilute with an equal volume of water, render alkaline with 
concentrated ammonia solution, sp. gr. 0*88 (about 1050 ml. are required), 
and allow to stand overnight. Remove the tar by filtration through a 
fluted filter paper. Transfer the tar plus filter paper to a 500 ml. round- 
bottomed flask and reflux it for 20 minutes with 200 ml. of benzene. 
Remove the benzene layer and repeat the extraction with 100-200 ml. 
portions of benzene until the extracts are colourless : the total volume 
of benzene required is about 800 ml. Extract the dark aqueous filtrate 
with four or five 250 ml. portions of hot benzene. Combine all the 
benzene extracts in a 3 litre round-bottomed flask, and distil off the 
benzene on a water bath. Transfer the viscid, tarry residue to a small 
beaker or evaporating dish, evaporate as much benzene as possible on a 
water bath, and then cool in ice. The product sets to a dark solid mass 
of crude 1 : 10-(or o-)phenanthroline weighing 19 g. Reflux the crude 
o-phenanthroline for 5 minutes with 100 ml. of benzene and 2 g. of 
decolourising carbon, filter through a hot water funnel, and allow the 
benzene solution to cool. Collect the pale brown o-phenanthroliiie (4 g.) 
which separates, and dry it upon filter paper in the air ; this is the 
monohydrate and melts at 108-110®. Evaporate the mother liquor to 
dryness and recrystallise the residue twice from 30 ml. of moist boiling 
benzene : a further 6 g. of pure o-phenanthroline monohydrate is isolated. 
The compound may also be recrystallised from benzene - light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60®), but this medium yields a somewhat more coloured product. 

Notes. 

(1) Tho arsenic acid solution is prepared by dissolving 123 g. of arsenic pentoxide 
in 104 ml. of water ; 100 ml. of the cold solution are used in the experiment. 

(2) The dilute sulphuric acid is prepared by adding 240 ml. of concentrated 
sulpliuric acid slowly and with stirring to 200 ml. of water ; 400 ml. of the cold, 
diluted acid are employed in the preparation. 


VIII,13. 2 : 2'-DIPYRIDYL 


2-Aminop3Tidine (I) is converted by diazotisation in the presence of 
bromine and concentrated hydrobromic acid into 2-bromopyricline (II) ; 
the latter upon treatment with copper powder in the presence of p-cymene 
yields 2 : 2'-dipyridyl (III). 




NH„HBr 


Br„ 

NaNO, 


A “ perbromide ” 



(UI) 4- 2 CuBr 
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2-Bromopyridine. Place 395 ml. of 48 per cent, hydrobromic acid in 
a 3-litre three-necked flask, fitted with a dropping funnel, meclianical 
stirrer and low temperature thermometer. Cool to 10-15° in an ice-salt 
bath and add 75 g. of 2-aminopyridine (Section IX, 10) over a period of 
about 10 minutes. Whilst maintaining the temperature at 0° or lower, 
add 375 g. (120 ml.) of bromine dropwise with stirring. The reaction 
mixture thickens during the addition of the first half of tlie bromine (ca. 
30 minutes) owing to the formation of a yellow-orange “ perbromide ” ; 
the second half may then be introduced more rapidly {ca. 15 minutes). 
Now add a solution of 140 g. of A.R. sodium nitrite in 200 ml. of water 
dropwise over a period of 2 hours whilst keeping the temperature at 0° or 
lower. Continue the stirring for 30 minutes ; then run in a solution of 
300 g. of sodium hydroxide in 300 ml. of water at such a rate that the 
temperature does not rise above 20-25°. Extract the reaction mixture 
with four 125 ml. portions of ether, dry the ethereal extracts for 1 hour 
over 50 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets, remove tlie ether on a steam 
bath, and distil the residue from a Claisen flask with fractionating side 
arm (Fig. //, 24, 2-5) under reduced pressure. Collect the 2-bromopyridine 
at 74-75713 mm. ; the yield is 115 g. The b.p. at atmospheric pressure is 
193-195°. 

2 - 2'-Dipyridyl. In a 1-litre three-necked flask, equipped with a 
reflux condenser and mechanical stirrer, place 21 g. of copper powder and 
200 ml. ofp-cymene (b.p. 176-177°). Whilst refluxing the mixture gently 
with stirring, add 104 g. of 2-bromop3n'idine dropwise over a period of 
1 hour ; add three additional portions of 21 g. each of copper powder 
(through the otherwise closed third neck) during this period. Continue 
the heating with stirring for a further 2*5 hours, cool, acidify with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and separate the p-cymene by steam distillation. 
Render the residual solution strongly alkaline with concentrated sodium 
hydroxide solution and steam distil again until the distillate gives only a 
pale red colouration with ferrous sulphate solution. Saturate the steam 
distillate with sodium chloride and extract repeatedly with ether , it is 
best to use a continuous extractor (Fig. 11, 44, 2). Dry the ether^l 
extracts over anhydrous potassium carbonate, remove the^ ether y 
distfllation through an efficient fractionating column (2 : 2-dip^idyl 
is slightly volatile in ether vapour), and distil the residue under reduced 
pressure. Collect the 2 : 2'-dipyridyl (31 • 5 g.) at 147°/16 mm.; it sohdifies 
on cooling, m.p. 69-70°. 


VIII, 14. NINHYDRIN (INDANE-1 : 2 : 3-TRIONE HYDRATE) 

Ninhydrin (also named 1:2: 3-triketomdane or 1 : ^ : 3d:rUietohy^indene 
hydrate) is prepared most simply from the inexpensive ph a c a ^ ' 

The latter is condensed with acetic anhydride m the presence 
acetate to give phthalylaeetio acid (II) ; reaction of the latter with o^um 
methoxide in methanol yields 1 : 3-indanedionecarbo3^1ic aci , , j j . o. 

posed upon warming with dOute hydrochloric or sulphuric aoi ' j 

Lne (or 1 : 3-diketohydrindene) (III)._ Selenium dioxide oxidation of (III 

affords indane-l : 2 : 3-trione hydrate (ninhydrin) (IV). 

32 
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C H,ONa; 
H»SO, 


1 : 3 'Indanedione (III) may also be prepared by condensation of diethyl 
phthalate (V) with ethyl acetate in the presence of sodium ethoxide ; the 
resulting sodium 1 : 3-indanedione-2-carboxylic ester (VI) upon warming with 
sulphuric acid yields (III). 


yX/COOC^H^ 

(V) + CH 3 COOC 2 H, 


COOC,H 


2“6 


yaOC.H, 

(-2C,H»OH) 


H,SO, 

» 




Phthalylacetic acid. Heat a mixture of 30 g. of phthalic anhydride, 
40 ml. of acetic anliydride and 6 g. of potassium acetate under reflux in an 
oil bath at 155-165® for 15 minutes. Pour the reaction mixture into ice- 
cold water, collect the yellow precipitate by suction filtration, wash it 
three times with 25 ml. of water and once with 10 ml. of 50 per cent, 
ethanol. Dry the product at 100® ; the yield of crude phthalylacetic 
acid is 20 g. Recrystallise from liot methanol; yellow needles, m.p. 
245-246®, are obtained. 

Indane-1 :3-dione(l : 3-diketohydrmdene). Method A. To a solu¬ 
tion of sodium methoxide, prepared from 6* 1 g. of sodium and 200 ml. of 
anhydrous methanol, add 15 g. of phthalylacetic acid and allow to stand 
for 1 hour at room temperature ; collect the yellow precipitate by suction 
filtration. Mix the yellow solid with 150 ml. of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
heat on a steam bath until no more carbon dioxide is evolved (15-20 
minutes), filter the hot solution and allow to cool. Collect the yellow 
crystals by filtration at the pump, wash with a little water and dry at 100°. 
The yield of crude 1 : 3-indanedione, m.p. 125-126°, is 7 g. Recrystallise 
from light petroleum, b.p. 80-100°, and thus obtain the pure product, 
m.p. 129-130°. 

Method B. Place 125 g. (106*5 ml.) of diethyl phthalate and 25 g. of 
“ molecular ” sodium (sodium “ sand ” ; see Section 11,50,5) in a 500 ml. 
round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser and dropping funnel. 
Heat the flask on a steam bath and add a mixture of 122*5 g. (136 ml.) 
of dry ethyl acetate and 2 • 5 ml. of absolute ethanol over a period of 90 
minutes. Continue the heating for 6 hours, cool and add 50 ml. of ether. 
Filter the sodium salt (VI) on a sintered glass funnel and wash it with the 
minimum volume of ether. Dissolve the sodium salt (96 g.) in 1400 ml. of 
hot water in a 3-Utre beaker, cool the solution to 70°, stir vigorously and 
add 100 ml. of sulphuric acid (3 parts of concentrated acid to 1 part of 
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water). Cool the mixture to 15° in an ice bath, collect the 1 : 3-indanedione 
by suction filtration, wash with a little water and dry at 100°; the yield is 
68 g. Recrystallisation from a dioxan-benzene mixture by the addition 
of light petroleum (b.p. 80-100°) gives the pure compound, m.p. 130°. 

Indane-1 : 2 : 3-trione hydrate (ninhydrin). In a 500 ml. three- 
necked flask, fitted with a reflux condenser and mechanical stirrer, place 
11 g* of resublimed selenium dioxide dissolved in 240 ml. of dioxan and 
5 ml. of water. Heat the stirred solution to 60-70°, remove the source of 
heat, add 15 g. of crude 1 ; 3-indanedione and reflux the resulting mixture 
for 6 hours. A solid separates during this period. Filter the mixture, 
transfer the filtrate to a distilling flask and distil off about 180 ml. of 
dioxan ; then add 100 ml. of water, boil the solution to coagulate the red 
tarry precipitate and remove it by filtration. Concentrate the filtrate to 
about 50 ml. and filter. Boil the filtrate with 0-2-0-3 g. of decolourising 
carbon, filter again, concentrate to 20-25 ml. and keep at room tempera¬ 
ture. Collect the crystals of crude ninhydrin by suction filtration, and 
recrystallise from hot water with the addition of a little decolourising 
carbon, if necessary. The yield of colourless ninliydrin is 6 g. ; the 
crystals turn red between 125° and 130° and melt at 242—243 . 



CHAPTER IX 


SOME PHYSIOLOGICALLY ACTIVE COMPOUNDS 


IX,1. ASPIRIN (ACETYLSALICYLIG ACID) 

Phenols, unlike amines, cannot be acetj’^lated satisfactorily in aqueous 
solution : acetylation proceeds readily with acetic anhydride in the presence 
of a little concentrated sulphuric acid as catalyst. Salicylic acid (o-hydxoxy- 
beiizoic acid) upon acetylation yields acetylsalicylic acid or aspirin : 


^^^COOH 

Salicylic acid 


4* (CHaCOoO 


[H,SO.) 
-^ 


r IT + CH3C00H 

^^/^COOH 

Aspirin 


Place 10 g. of dry salicylic acid and 15 g. (14 ml.) of acetic anhydride 
in a small conical flask, add 5 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
rotate the flask in order to secure thorough mixing. Warm on a water 
bath to about 60-60°, stirring with the thermometer, for about 15 minutes. 
Allow the mixture to cool and stir occasionally. Add 150 ml. of water, 
stir well and filter at the pump. Recrystallise the crude acetylsalicylic 
acid from a mixture of equal volumes of acetic acid and water. 

The following is an alternative method of purif 3 ring the crude aspirin. 
Dissolve the solid in about 30 ml. of hot alcohol and poiu* the solution 
into about 75 ml. of warm water : if a solid separates at this point, warm 
the mixture until solution is complete and then allow the clear solution 
to cool slowly. Beautiful needle-like crystals will separate. The yield 
is 13 g. The air-dried crude product may also be recrystallised from 
benzene or from ether - light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°). 

Acetylsalicylic acid decomposes when heated and does not possess a 
true, clearly-defined m.p. Decomposition points ranging from 128° to 
136° have been recorded ; a value of 129-133° is obtained on an electric 
hot plate (Fig. 77, 77, 1). Some decomposition may occur if the com¬ 
pound is recrystallised from a solvent of high boiling point or if the boiling 
period during recrystallisation is unduly prolonged. 


IX,2. PHENAGETIN 

Phenacetin may be conveniently prepared in the laboratory from p-amino- 
phenol. The latter is readily acetylated with acetic anhydride to give p-acetyl- 
aminophenol; this is ethylated in the form of the sodio derivative to yield 
acetyl p-phenetidine (phenacetin) : 


NH, 

1 

NHCOCH 3 

NHCOCH 


X 

(CH,CO ),0 NaOC,H, aoIuHon; 

A 

V 

- ^ V ~ O.H.. - 

Y 

OH 

p«Aminophenol 

OH 

p-Acetylamixiophenol 

OC 3 H 5 

Phenacetin 
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[IX,2] 


Phenacetin may also be prepared by acetylation of the commercially available 
p-phenetidine : * 


C^H.O 



NH 


-> C2H5O—<^^^^NHCOCH 


p-Phenetidine 


Phenacetin 


Method A 


Suspend 11 g. of ^-aminophenol in 30 ml. of water contained in a 
250 ml. beaker or conical flask and add 12 ml. of acetic anhydride. Stir 
(or shake) the mixture vigorously and warm on a water bath. The solid 
dissolves. After 10 minutes, cool, filter the solid acetyl derivative at 
the pump and wash with a little cold water. Recrystallise from hot 
water (about 75 ml.) and dry upon filter paper in the air. The yield 
of 39 -acetylaminophenol, m.p. 169'’ (1), is 14 g. 

Place 1-65 g. of clean sodium in a 250 ml. round-bottomed flask 
equipped with a reflux condenser. Add 40 ml. of absolute alcohol (or 
rectified spirit). If all the sodium has not disappeared after the vigorous 
reaction has subsided, warm the flask on a water bath until solution is 
complete. Cool the mixture and add 10 g. of Tj-acetylaminophenol. 
Introduce 15 g. (8 ml.) of ethyl iodide slowly through the condenser and 
reflux the mixture for 45-60 minutes. Pour 100 ml. of water through the 
condenser at such a rate that the crystalline product does not separate ; 
if crystals do separate, reflux the mixture until they dissolve. Then cool 
the flask in an ice bath : coUect the crude phenacetin with suction and 
wash with a little cold water. Dissolve the crude product in 80 ml. of 
rectified spirit; if the solution is coloured, add 2 g. of decolourising carbon 
and filter. Treat the clear solution with 125 ml. of hot water and allow 
to cool. Collect the pure phenacetin at the pump and dry in the air. 
The yield is 9*5 g., m.p. 137®. 

Method B 

Dissolve 14 g. of y-phenetidixie ( 2 ) in 240 ml. of water to which 20 ml. of 
5N hydrochloric acid (or 9 ml. of the concentrated acid) have been added, 
stir the solution with about 5 g. of decolomismg carbon 5 nmutes. 
warm, and filter the solution with suction. Transfer e co j j i o „ 
tion of p-phenetidine hydrochloride to a 700 ml. conical flask, add 13 g. 

(12 ml.) of acetic anhydride and swirl the J. 

dride. Immediately add a solution of 16 g. of crystallised sodium acetate 

in 50 ml. of water and stir (or swirl) the contents of the 

Cool the reaction mixture in an ice bath, filter -mth sue j. j 

cold water. RecrystalUse from hot water (^th the ad.^tmn of a httle 

decolourising carbon, if necessary), filter and dry. T yi P 

phenacetin, m.p. 137°, is 12 g. 

(1) If the m.p. is unsatisfactory, ThU 

and then reprecipitate it by the addition of ^id Aminonhenol which may be 
procedure ^ eliminat e traces of the diacetate of p-ammo phenoi wmen mj^- 

* Prepared inter alia thus : 

Et,SO., wt.,.nnhfinofcole p.phenetidine 

p-Nitrophenol p.Nitrophenetole 
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present ; the acetyl group attached to nitrogen is not affected by cold dilute alkali, 
but that attached to oxygen is readily hydrolysed by the reagent. 

(2) The p.phenetidine is usually coloured and the procedure given permits a 
preliminary treatment with decolourising carbon, thus leading to an almost colour¬ 
less phenacetin directly. , -xt. on i r i • i 

Acetylation of the amine may also be elTected by boilmg with 20 of glacial 

acetic acid and 14 ml. of acetic anhydride for 15-20 minutes, followed by decomposi- 
tion of the excess of anliydride with water and, after boding for 5 minutes, pounng 
with stirring into about 75 ml. of water ; the product is appreciably coloured. 


IX,3. ANTIPYRIN 

When ethyl acetoacetate is warmed with an equivalent quantity of phenyl- 
hydrazine, the compound (I), which is not a true hydrazone, is first formed ; 
this undergoes ring formation (II) with loss of ethyl alcohol upon further 
heating. The product (II) is N or l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. 


CH3C(OH)=CHCOOC2Hs 

4“ 

HjNNHCeHg 



(mfi=cacooc^s 

NHNHCgHg 





CHaC=CH\ 

I (II) 

NH—NC^Hg 


This substance may be conveniently methylated with dimethyl sulphate to 
yield l-phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazolone or antipyrin (HI) : 

CH^C-CHx CH3C=CH\ 

pco ^ u I yCo (in) 

: ai—NCeHg CH3N-NCeHg 

l-Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. Mix together 60 g. (49 ml.) of 
redistilled ethyl acetoacetate (Section 111,151) and 40 g. (36-5 ml.) of 
phenylliydrazine {CAUTION in handling) (Section IV,89) in a large 
evaporating dish. Heat the mixture on a water bath in the fume cup¬ 
board for 1 hour and stir from time to time with a glass rod. Allow the 
heavy reddish syrup to cool somewhat, add about 100 ml. of ether and 
stir the mixture vigorously. The syrup, which is insoluble in ether, will 
solidify within 15 minut^. Filter the solid at the pump and wash it 
thoroughly with ether to remove coloured impurities. Recrystallise it 
from hot water or from a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and water. 
The yield of phenylmethylpyrazolone (colourless crystals, m.p. 127®) is 

62 g. 

l-Phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl-5-pyrazoIone (antipyrin). In a 600 ml. 
three-necked flask, equipped with a dropping funnel, a mercury-sealed 
stirrer and a double surface condenser and set up in the fume cupboard, 
place a solution of 10 g. of sodium hydroxide in a small volume of water 
and also a solution of 43*5 g. of phenylmethylpyrazolone in 20 ml. of 
methyl alcohol. Warm the mixture on a water bath and add 36 g. 
(27 ml.) of dimethyl sulphate (CAUTION: toxic, see discussion prior to 
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Section IV,49). Reflux the mixture for 1 hour and allow to cool, with 
continuous stirring. Distil off the methyl alcohol. Add hot water to the 
residue, filter from impurities, extract the antipj’xine with benzene, and 
evaporate the solvent. Recrystallise the crude product from benzene or 
benzene - light petroleum or from hot water with the addition of a 
little decolourising carbon. The yield of antipyrin (white crystalline solid, 
m.p. 113") is 35 g. 


IX,4. BROMURAL (a-BROMO-/SO-VALERYLUREA) 

tso-Valeric acid is converted by phosphorus and bromine into a-bromo- 
150 -valeryl bromide ; the latter upon heating with urea gives bromural: 

(CHsl.CHCHjCOOH (CH8)2CHCHBrCOBr 

isoValeric acid a-Bromo-wo-val©ryl bromide 

CO(NH,), _ 

— (CH 3 ) 2 CHCBrCONHCONH 2 

Bromural 

Equip a 1 litre bolt-head flask with dropping funnel and a double 
Riirface reflux condenser * \ to the top of the latter attach a device 
Fig. II, 8, 1, c) for the absorption of the hydrogen bromide evolved. 
Place 1*00 g. (108 ml.) of dry i^o-valeric acid (Section III.80) and 12 g. 
of purified red phosphorus (Section 11,50,5) in the flask. Add 255 g. 
(82 ml.) of dry bromine (Section 11.49,5) slowly through the dropping 
funnel at such a rate that little or no bromine is lost with the hydrogen 
bromide evolved ; the addition occupies 2-3 hours. Warm the reaction 
mixture on a water bath until the evolution of hydrogen bromide is 
complete and the colour of the bromine has disappeared. Pour off the 
liquid reaction product into a Claisen flask and distil under the reduced 
pressure of a water pump. Collect the a-bromo-wo-valeryl bromide at 

117 - 122725-30 mm. The yield is 150 g. 

In a 500 ml. bolt-head flask provided with a thermometer (reachmg 
almost to the bottom) and a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guard 
tube, place 100 g. of a-bromo-wo-valeryl bromide and 50 g. of dry, finely- 
divided urea. Start the reaction by warming the flask on a water bath ; 
the temperature soon rises to about 80°. Maintain th^ tem^rature for 
about 3 hours ; the mass will liquefy and then resohdify. Transfer the 
sticky reaction product to a large beaker contammg saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution, stir mechanically and add more saturated sodium 
bicarbonate solution in smaU quantities until effervescence ceases. Filter 
at the pump, suck as dry as possible and dry the crude bromural upon 
filter paper in the air. Recrystallise the ^y product from ^luene. 
Alternatively, recrystallise the moist product from hot water (co. 700 ml.). 
The yield of pure bromural, m.p. 154-155 , is 28 g. 

• It is best to employ an apparatus with ground glass joints. Failing this, an old rubber 
stopper or a cork covered with parafl&n wax may be used. 
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IX,5. BENZOCAINE (ETHYL p-AMINOBENZOATE) 

Benzocaine (or anaesthesine) ia conveniently prepared from p-nitrobenzoio 
acid by either of the follovnng methods : 

(i) p-Nitrobenzoic acid is first reduced with tin and hydrochloric a^id to 
p-aminobenzoic acid, and the latter is esterified with ethyl alcohol in the 
presence of hydrogen chloride : 

COOH COOH COOC 2 H 5 



(ii) p-Nitrobenzoic acid is first converted into the ethyl ester and the latter 
is reduced with hydrogen in the presence of Adams* platinum oxide catalyst: 


COOH COOC 2 H 5 COOCjHg 



Method 1. p-Atninobenzoic acid. Place 15 g. of p-nitrobenzoic 
acid (Section IV, 154) in a 1 litre round-bottomed flask fitted with a 
reflux condenser. Introduce 35 g. of powdered tin and 75 ml. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. Heat the mixture gently until the reaction 
commences, and remove the flame. Shake the flask frequently and take 
care that the insoluble acid adhering to the sides of the flask is transferred 
to the reaction mixture : occasional gentle warming may be necessary. 
After about 20 minutes, most of the tin will have reacted and a clear 
solution remains. Allow to cool somewhat and decant the liquid into a 
1 litre beaker ; wash the residual tin by decantation with 15 ml. of water, 
and add the washings to the contents of the beaker. Add concentrated 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0 * 88 ) tmtil the solution is just alkaline to 
litmus ; filter off the precipitate of hydrated tin oxide and wash well 
with water. If the total volume of the combined filtrate and washings 
exceeds 200 ml., evaporate in a large evaporating dish on a water bath 
until the volume has been reduced to 175—200 ml. : filter off any solid 
which separates. Acidify the liquid to litmus with glacial acetic acid 
and evaporate on a water bath until crystals commence to separate; 
cool in ice, filter the crystals at the pump and dry in the steam oven. 
The yield of p-aminobenzoic acid, m.p. 192°, is 13 g. 

Ethyl p-aminobenzoate {esterification of ^-aminobenzoic acid). Place 
80 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol in a 250 ml. conical flask equipped ^vith 
a two-holed cork and wash-bottle tubes. Pass dry hydrogen chloride 
(Section 11,48,7) through the alcohol until saturated—the increase in 
weight is about 20 g.— and transfer the solution to a 250 ml. round- 
bottomed flask. Introduce 12 g. of p-aminobenzoic acid, fit a double 
surface condenser to the flask, and reflux the mixture for 2 hours. Upon 
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cooling, the reaction mixture sets to a solid mass of the hydrochloride of 
ethyl ^-aminobenzoate. It is better, however, to pour the hot solution 
into excess of water (no hydrochloride separates) and add sodium car¬ 
bonate to the clear solution until it is neutral to litmus. Filter off the 
precipitated ester at the pump and dry in the air. The yield of ethyl 
p-aminobenzoate, m.p. 91®, is 10 g. Recrystallisation from rectified (or 
methylated) spirit does not affect the m.p. 

Method 2. Ethyl p-nitrobenzoate. Place 21 g. of p-nitrobenzoic 
acid (Section IV,154), 11-5 g. of absolute ethyl alcohol, 3-8 g. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and 30 ml. of sodium-dried A.R. benzene in a 
250 ml. roimd-bottomed flask, fit a reflux condenser, and heat the mixture 
under reflux for 16 hours. Add 50 ml. of ether to the cold reaction 
mixture, wash the extract successively with sodium bicarbonate solution 
and water, dry with anhydrous magnesium sulphate or calcium chloride, 
and distil off the solvent on a water bath. Remove the last traces of 
benzene either by heating in an open evaporating dish on a water bath 
or in a bath at 100-110®. The residual ethyl p-nitrobenzoate (21 g.) 
solidifies completely on cooling and melts at 66®. 

Ethyl p-aminobenzoate [catalytic reduction of ethyl -p-nitrobenzoate). 
The general experimental details may be adapted from those described 
in Section 111,150. Place a solution of 9-75 g. of ethyl p-nitrobenzoate 
in 100 ml. of rectified spirit together with 0*1 g. of Adams’ platinum 
oxide catalyst in the hydrogenation bottle, and shake in hydrogen in the 
usual manner. The theoretical volume of hydrogen [ca. 3360 ml. at 24® 
and 760 mm.) is absorbed in 2-5 hours. Filter off the platinum through 
a “ quantitative ” filter paper with suction and rinse the reaction vessel 
with rectified spirit. Evaporate the alcohol from the combined filtrate 
and washings on a water bath ; the residue solidifies on cooling 
weighs 8-2 g. Dissolve the crude ethyl p-aminobenzoate in rectified 
spirit, add a Uttle decolourising charcoal, boil and filter ; heat the filtrate 
to the boiling point, add hot water to incipient crystaUisation and aUow 
to cool. The resulting pure benzocaine has m.p. 90® ; the recovery is 

about 90 per cent. 


IX,6, BARBITURIC ACID 

Ethyl malonate condenses with urea in the presence of sodium ethoxide to 
yield barbituric acid (malonylurea) : 


CH, 

^COOCgH. 


HjN- 


+ 


r/ 


CO 


C,H,ONa 



-NH 


\ 

r/ 


CO + 2CaH50H 


'CO—NH 

In a 2 litre round-bottomed flask, fitted with a double ^ 

condenser, place 11*5 g. of clean sodium. irnmerRe the 

alcohol in one portion : if the reaction is unduly , j j qq „ 

flask momentarily in ice. When all the sodium has reac ’ . 

(76 ml.) of ethyl malonate (Section 111,153) foUowed by a solution of 
30 g. of dry nrea in 250 ml. of hot (ca. 70») absolute alcohol. Shake the 
mixture well, fit a calcium chloride (or cotton wool) guar 


32 
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of the condenser, and reflux the mixture for 7 hours on an oU bath heated 
to 110°. A white solid separates. Treat the reaction mixture with 
450 ml. of hot (50°) water and then with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
with stirring, until the solution is acid (about 45 ml.). Filter the resulting 
almost clear solution and leave it in the ice box overnight. Filter the 
solid at the pump, wash it with 25 ml. of cold water, drain well, and then 
dry at 100° for 4 hours. The yield of barbituric acid is 50 g. It melts 
witli decomposition at 245°. 

IX,7. DIETHYLBARBITURIC ACID (VERONAL) 

The condensation of 1 mol of ethyl malonate with two mols of ethyl iodide 
in the presence of two mols of sodium ethoxide gives a good yield of ethyl 
diethylmaionate. Upon allo^ving the latter to react with the theoretical 
quantity of urea in the presence of an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, 
veronal (diethylbarbituric acid or diethylmalonylurea) is produced. 

CH^lCOOCoHsla + 2NaOC2H5 + 2C2H5I —- 

(CoH 5 ) 2 C(COOC 2 H ,)2 + 2NaI + 2 C 2 H 5 OH 

Ct^S\ /UOOC2H5 HjNx NaOC,H,: 

X + >co 

C^Hs^ ^COOC^Hg hX 

XO—NH\ 

X )CO + 2 C 2 H 5 OH 

C.Hs^ \C 0 —NH^ 

Ethyl diethylmaionate. Equip a 1 litre three-necked flask with a 
mercuiy-sealed mechanical stirrer, a dropping funnel (with calcium 
chloride or cotton wool guard tube) and a double surface reflux condenser ; 
it is important that the apparatus be perfectly dry. Place 23 g. of clean 
sodium in the flask and add 300 ml. of “ super-dry ” ethyl alcohol 
(Section 11,47,5). It may be necessary to warm the flask gently on a 
water bath towards the end of the reaction in order to complete the 
solution of the sodium. Insert a guard tube into the top of the condenser. 
Allow the sodium ethoxide solution to cool with stirring ; when the sodium 
ethoxide commences to separate out, add 75 g. (71 ml.) of ethyl malonate 
(dried over anhydrous calcium sulphate) during 1 hour. Towards the 
end of the addition some solid may separate ; it is then necessary to heat 
on a water bath to dissolve the solid. When all the ethyl malonate has 
been introduced, heat the mixture on a water bath for 15 minutes, and 
then allow to cool. When the ethyl sodiomalonate commences to 
crystallise out, add 156 g. (81 ml.) of dry ethyl iodide over a period of 
1 hour. Heat on a water bath for 3 hours to complete the reaction. 
Rearrange the flask for distillation but keep the stirrer in position ; distil 
off as much as possible of the alcohol on a water bath (it is advisable to 
wrap the flask in a cloth or towel). Dilute the residue in the flask with 
water and extract with three 75 ml. portions of ether. Wash the com¬ 
bined ethereal extracts with water, dry with anhydrous calcium chloride 
or magnesium sulphate, remove the ether on a water bath and distil the 
residue from a 200 ml. Claisen flask. Collect the ethyl diethylmaionate 
at 218—222° (mamly 221 °) ; the yield is 84 g. 
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Diethylbarbituric acid. In a dry 250 ml. distilling flask, fitted with 
a thermometer reaching to within 3-4 cm. of the bottom and a condenser, 
place 5*1 g- of clean sodium and add 110 g. (140 ml.) of “ super-dry ” 
ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47,5). When all the sodium has reacted, intro¬ 
duce 20 g. of ethyl diethylmalonate and 7*0 g. of dry ui’ea (dried at 60° 
for 4 hours). Heat the flask in an oil bath and slowly distil off the ethyl 
alcohol. As soon as the temperature of the liquid reaches 110-115°, 
adjust the flame beneath the bath so that the contents of the flask are 
maintained at this temperature for at least 4 hours. Allow the flask to 
cool somewhat, add 100 ml. of water and warm until the soUd (veronal- 
sodium) dissolves. Pour the solution into a beaker, and add a further 
100 ml. of water but containing 7 ■ 0 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid ; this 
will liberate the veronal from the sodium derivative. The veronal usually 
crystallises out ; if it does not, add a few more drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid until the solution is acid to Congo red. Heat the contents of the 
beaker, with stirring and the addition of more water if necessary, until 
aU the veronal dissolves at the boiling point. Allow the hot solution to 
cool, filter off the crystals of veronal and dry in the air. The yield is 
12 g., m.p. 190°. 

IX,8. PHENYLETHYLBARBITURIG ACID 

(PHENOBARBITONE) 

Phenylethylbarbituric acid (also termed luminal and phenobarbitone) may 
be prepared by condensing ethyl phenylethylmalonate with urea in the presence 

of sodium methoxide : 

CgHg'^ /COOC2H5 Xaocti. 

C^h/^COOC^Hs HjN^ 


C«H 


6^5\ 


c,h 



o —nh 




CO—NH 


\ 


CO 


-h 2 C. 2 H 5 OH 


The ethyl phenylethylmalonate may be obtained from ethyl phenylacetate 
by the following series of reactions : 

_ —— TTT 

CfiH.CH* 


C2H5OOC NaOC.H.: CeHsCH—COCOOC2H 


COOC^Hj 

Ethyl 

phenylacetate 


+ 


Heat| 

- 3 

176^ 




CaHgOO 
Diethyl 
oxalate 

COOC 2 H 5 




dU. H,SO. 


COOC 2 H 5 

Ethyl phenyloxalacetate 


+ C 2 H 5 OH 


H 




-H CO 


NaOC,H,. 


COOC 2 H 6 

Ethyl phenylmalonate 

Ethyl phenylmalonate. 

1 . . 1 _ J 


C.H.I 


C.H5\ /COOCjH, 

CjHj^'^COOCjH, 
Ethyl phenylethylmalonate 


Ethyl phenylmalonate. In a 1-Utre flask. 1 

funnel, mercury-sealed stirrer and reflux con P , ^ suner- 

clean sodium pieces (see Section IIIi7, ^ ^ reaction to 

dry ” ethyl alcohol (Section 11,47.5) and allow the vigorous reaction to 
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proceed, cooling only if the reaction appears to be beyond control When 
all the sodium has reacted, cool the solution to 60 , and add 73 g (67 ml.) 
of pure, freshly distiUed, neutral diethyl oxalate (compare Sectmn UMOO) 
from the dropping funnel in a rapid stream with vigorous stirring. Wash 
this down with 5 ml. of absolute ethanol and add immediately 87 - 5 g. 
(85 ml.) of pure ethyl phenylacetate (Section IV,179). Discontinue 
stirring, lower the reaction flask from the stirrer and have a l-litre beaker 
at hand. Within 4-7 minutes after the ethyl phenylacetate has been 
added, crystallisation commences ; transfer the contents of the flask 
immecUately to the beaker at the first sign of crystallisation. Allow the 
nearly solid paste of the sodio derivative to cool to room temperature and 
then stir thoroughly with 400 ml. of dry ether. Collect the solid by 
suction filtration and wash it repeatedly with dry ether. Transfer the 
solid to a beaker and liberate the ethyl phenyloxalacetate with ice-cold 
dilute sulphuric acid (14-15 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid in 250 ml. of 
water). Separate the almost colourless oil and extract the aqueous layer 
with three 50 ml. portions of ether; dry the combined oil and ethereal 
extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, remove the ether on a 
steam bath by “ flash distillation” (compare Fig. //, 13, 4) from a modified 
Claisen flask with fractionating side arm. Heat the flask under a pressure 
of about 15 mm. of mercury (water pump) in an oil or Wood’s metal 
bath. Raise the temperature of the bath gradually to 175° and maintain 
this temperature until the evolution of carbon monoxide is complete 
{FUME CUPBOARD /) ; if the pressure rises unduly during the heating 
(owing to a rather rapid evolution of gas), discontinue the heating moment¬ 
arily. When the reaction is complete (5-6 hours), return the oil which has 
passed over to the flask, and distil under reduced pressure. Collect the 
ethyl phenylmalonate at 159-161710 mm. (or at 165-166715 mm.). 
The yield is 95 g. 

Ethyl phenylethylmalonate. In a dry 600 ml. round-bottomed 
flask, fitted with a reflux condenser and guard tube, prepare a solution of 
sodium ethoxide from 7 - 0 g. of clean sodium and 150 ml. of “ super dry ” 
ethyl alcohol in the usual manner; add 1*5 ml. of pure ethyl acetate 
(dried over anhydrous calcium sulphate) to the solution at 60° and 
maintain this temperature for 30 minutes. Meanwhile equip a 1 litre three¬ 
necked flask with a dropping funnel, a mercury-sealed mechanical stirrer 
and a double surface reflux condenser : the apparatus must be perfectly 
dry and guard tubes should be inserted in the funnel and condenser 
respectively. Place a mixture of 74 g. of ethyl phenylmalonate and 60 g. 
of ethyl iodide in the flask. Heat the apparatus in a bath at 80° and add 
the sodium ethoxide solution, with stirring, at such a rate that a drop of 
the reaction mixture when mixed with a drop of phenolphthalein indicator 
is never more than faintly pink. The addition occupies 2-2 • 5 hours ; 
continue the stirring for a further 1 hour at 80°. Allow the flask to cool, 
equip it for distillation under reduced pressure (water pump) and distil 
off the alcohol. Add 100 ml. of water to the residue in the flask and 
extract the ester with three 100 ml. portions of benzene. Dry the com¬ 
bined extracts with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, distil off the benzene 
at atmospheric pressure and the residue under diminished pressure. Collect 
the ethyl phenylethylmalonate at 159-16078 mm. The yield is 72 g. 
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Phenylethylbarbituric acid. In a 250 inl. round-bottomed flask, 
fitted with an efficient reflux condenser and guard tube, prepare a solution 
of sodium methoxide from 4*6 g. of clean sodium and 50 ml. of “ super 
dry” methyl alcohol (Section 11,47,6). Add 15 g. of urea, (previously 
dried at 60® for 4 hours), and insert a separatory funnel, charged with 
26*4 g. of ethyl phen 3 dethylmalonate, into the top of the condenser by 
means of a grooved cork. Add the ester dropwise, and then reflux the 
mixture for 6 hours. Remove the excess of methyl alcohol under reduced 
pressure (do not allow the temperature of the external water bath to rise 
above 60®), transfer the residue to a small beaker cooled in a freezing 
mixture and add 100 ml. of ice-water with mechanical stirring : the 
temperature of the reaction mixture must be kept below 5® since barbi¬ 
turates are decomposed by concentrated alkah into the salt of the corre¬ 
sponding malonic acid, sodium carbonate and ammonia. Filter and 
extract the filtrate with two 60 ml. portions of benzene in order to remove 
esters ; acidify the aqueous solution cautiously to Congo red, allow to 
stand for a few hours, and filter off the crude phenobarbitone at the pump. 
The yield after drying at 90-100° is 13 g. Recrystallisation from hot 
water yields reasonably pure plienylethylbarbituric acid, ra.p. 1/1 . A 
somewhat higher m.p. (175-176°) is obtained if rectified spirit is employed 
for recrystallisation, but the recovery is considerably less. 


IX,9. 


p-AMINOBENZENESULPHONAMIDE 
(SULPHANILAMIDE) 


The synthesis of this important compound may be accomplished by the 

following series of reactions : j a a 

(i) Treatment of acetanilide with excess of chlorosffiphonic acid affords 
p-acetamidobenzenesulphonyl chloride—a solid, m.p. 149 . 

NHCOCH3 NHCOCH3 



-h 2HOSO2CI 



-h H 3 SO 4 + HCl 


SO.,Cl 


(ii) This is converted by aqueous ammonia into p-acetamidobenzenesulphon- 
amide—the pure compound has m.p. 218 . 

(iii) By boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid the 

is removed without hydrolysing the sulphonanudo ^ p. * 

sulphonamide passes into solution as the hydrochloride, and J^^Jum 
(p-aminobenzenesulphonamide) is obtained by neutra sa 
bicarbonate or aqueous ammonia. 

NHCOCH. NHCOCH- NHj 



NH, 


aq. 



H,0 


(HQ) 


OjCl 

P’Acdtamidobenzene- 
sulphonyl chloride 


SO2NH 


p-Acetamidobenzene 

sulphonamide 



+ CH3COOH 


02NHa 

p.Aminobenzene 

sulphonamide 
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p-Acetamidobenzenesulphonyl chloride. Equip a 500 ml. bolt- 
head flask vith a two-holed cork carrying a dropping funnel and a reflux 
condenser : attach the top of the latter to a device for the absorption of 
hydrogen chloride {e.g.. Fig. JI,S, l,c). Place 20 g. of dry acetanilide 
in the flask and 50 ml. (90 g.) of a good grade of chlorosulphonic acid 
{CAUTJOX : (1) } in the dropping funnel and insert a calcium chloride 
guard tube into the latter. Add the chlorosulphonic acid in small por¬ 
tions and shake the flask from time to time to ensure thorough mixing (2). 
When the addition has been made, heat the reaction mixture on a 
water bath for 1 hour in order to complete the reaction. Allow to cool 
and pour the oily mixture in a thin stream with stirring into 300 g. of 
crushed ice (or ice w'ater) contained in a 1 litre beaker. Carry out this 
operation carefully in the fume cupboard since the excess of chloro¬ 
sulphonic acid reacts vigorously with the water. Rinse the flask with a 
little ice water and add the rinsings to the contents of the beaker. Break 
up any lumps of solid material and stir the mixture for several minutes 
in order to obtain an even suspension of the granular white solid. Filter 
off the p-acetainidobenzenesulphonyl chloride at the pump and wash it 
with a little cold water ; press and drain well. Use the crude product (3) 
immediately in the next stage. 

p-Acetamidobenzenesulphonamide. Transfer the cnide p-acet- 
amidobenzenesulphonyl chloride to the rinsed reaction flask, and add a 
mixture of 70 ml. of concentrated ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88) and 
70 ml. of water. Mix the contents of the flask thorougtJy, and heat the 
mixture with occasional swirling {FUME CUPBOARD) to just below the 
boiling point for about 15 minutes. The sulphonyl chloride will be 
converted into a pasty suspension of the corresponding sulphonamide. 
Cool the suspension in ice, and then add dilute sulphuric acid until the 
mixture is just acid to Congo red paper. Collect the product on a Buchner 
funnel, wash w'ith a little cold water, and drain as completely as possible. 
It is desirable, but not essential, to dry the crude p-acetamidobenzene- 
sulphonamide at 100° : the yield is about 18 g. The material is suffi¬ 
ciently pure (4) for the next stage. 

p-Aminobenzenesulphonamide. Transfer the crude p-acetamido- 

benzenesulphonaraide to a 500 ml. flask, add 10 ml. of concentrated 

hydrochloric acid and 30 ml. of water. Boil the mixture gently under 

reflux for 30-45 minutes. The solution, when cooled to room temperature 

should deposit no solid amide ; if a solid separates, heat for a further 

short period. Treat the cooled solution with 2 g. of decolourising carbon, 

heat the mixture to boiling, and filter with suction tlirough a hardened 

filter paper. Place the filtrate (a solution of sulphanilamide hydrochloride) 

in a litre beaker and cautiously add 16 g. of sofid sodium bicarbonate in 

portions wdth stirring. After the evolution of gas has subsided, test the 

suspension ^vith litmus paper and if it is still acid, add more sodium 

bicarbonate until neutral. Cool in ice, filter off the sulphanilamide with 

suction, and dry. The yield is 15 g., m.p. 161—163°. A pure product, m.p. 

103-164°, may be obtained by recrystallisation from water or from alcohol. 
Notes. 

(1) Chhrosulpkonic acid must be liandled with great care; it is very corrosive 
to the skm and to clothing, and reacte with water with great violence. If the 
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specimen is impure or discolouied, it should be redistilled in an all-gluss apparatus 
and the fraction, b.p. 148-150®, collected : due precautions should bo taken to protect 
the distillate from moisture. 

(2) Tlie reaction may bo more easily controlled and the chlorosulphonic acid 
added all at once if the acetanilide is employed in tho form of a har<i cako. The 
latter is prepared by melting the acetanilide in the flask over a free flame and 
causing the compound to solidify over the lower part of the flask by swirling the 
liquid. If the reaction becomes too vigorous under these conditions, cool the 
flask momentarily by immersion in an ice bath. 

(3) The crude sulphonyl chloride, even if dry, cannot be kept without con¬ 
siderable decomposition. It may be purified by dissohdng it in a mixture of equal 
volumes of benzene and acetone, separating the water, and allowing the solvent to 
evaporate until crystallisation occurs : the recrystallised substance may bo preserved 

for long periods. . 

An alternative method of purification consists m dissolving the crude sulphonyl 

chloride in tho minimum volume of boiling chloroform, transferring rapidly to a warm 

separatory funnel, and separating tho lower chloroform layer ; upon cooling the 

chloroform solution, the crystalline sulphonyl chloride separates, and is collected by 

filtration with suction. A further quantity is obtained by concentrating the mother 

^^(4T*A small portion may be recrystallised from water, with the addition of a 
little decolourising carbon if necessary. The pure compound has ra.p. 218®. 


IX,10. 2 -(p-AMINOBENZENESULPHONAMIDO)PYRIDINE 

(SULPHAPYRIDINE) 

The important drug sulphapyridine (or M. & B. 693 or 2-sulphamlyl- 
aminopyridine) may be readily sjmthesised from 2-aminopyridine and p-acet- 
amidobenzenesulphonyl chloride (Section IX,9) as follows . 


p-Acetamidobenzene- 
sulphonyl chloride 


2N NaOH; 


2-Amino- 

pyridine 


H,N 



Sulphapyridine 


CHsCONH^^^^^y-SO tben pH 6 • 5 

2-(p-Acetamidobenzene- 
6ulphonamido)pyridine 

The 2-aminopyridine is prepared by adding pure, dry pyridine to sodamide 
in dry toluene at 110® : 



+ NaNH 



NHNa + 


H,0 



NH, + 


It has been stated (Tschitschibabin. 1914) that the addition of a little dry 
ethyl acetate helps the reaction. 

2-Aminopyridine. In a 1 Utre three-necked /^ed^^th^a 

sealed mechanical stirrer, reflux condenser, thermome granular 

for nitrogen, place 300 ml. of dry toluene (1 and 

sodamide (2) ; bubble a steady stream of ni rogen until the 

stir the mixtlire vigorously and heat the m an ofl bath untfl the 

internal temperature is 110° (the bath tempera ur u 47 22) 

mately 130°) Add 100 g. of pure dry pyndme (compare Section 11.47,^^) 
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dropwise through the condenser over a period of 4 hours : maintain the 
very efficient stirring and the stream of nitrogen. After 1 hour the 
reaction mixture becomes black in colour, and after 3 hours becomes 
viscous, and bubbling and slight frothing occur, due to liberation of 
hydrogen. When all the p 3 Tidine has been introduced, continue the 
heating for a further 5 hours whilst maintaining the internal temperature 
at 110°. Towards the end of the reaction, stirring may become difficult 
owing to the separation of a solid or viscous cake. Adlow the reaction 
mixture to cool (without the stream of nitrogen and without stirring) ; 
then introduce 175 ml. of water very slowly through the condenser over a 
period of 2 hours whilst continuing the passage of the stream of nitrogen. 
During the addition the temperature rises to about 50® ; resume the stir¬ 
ring as soon as possible. Transfer the contents of the flask to a separatory 
funnel, separate the lower aqueous solution and extract it with two 
150 ml. portions of toluene. Dry the combined main toluene layer and 
toluene extracts over anhydrous potassium carbonate for 2 hours ; filter 
and remove the toluene by distillation. Distil the syrupy residue from 
an oil bath under diminished pressure through an air condenser : adjust 
the bath temperature to 120-130®. Collect the 2-aminopyridine at 
95®/10 mm. ; this solidifies on cooling to a colourless solid, m.p. 55® (3). 
The yield is about 80 g. 

Sulphapyridine. Dissolve 18-8 g. of 2-aminopyridine in 40 ml. of 
dry pyridine (Section 11,47^22) in a 250 ml. flask and add 48-0 g. of 
p-acetamidobenzenesulphonyl chloride (4) ; the temperature rises to 
about 70®. Cool, add excess of water, filter the precipitated 2-(p-acet- 
amidobenzenesulphonamidolpyridine (= acetyl-sulphapyridine) at the 
pump and recrystallise it from 50 per cent, acetic acid. The yield of pure 
product, m.pfc 224°, is 46-5 g. 

Hydrolyse the acetyl-sulphapyridine by boiling it with 10 parts of 
2 N sodium hydroxide for 1 hour, and allow to cool. Precipitate the 
base by the addition of 50 per cent, acetic acid until the mixture is just 
acid to litmus {pH. about 6*5) ; avoid a large excess of acid. Filter off 
the crude sulphapyridine, wash well with water, and dry at 90° to con¬ 
stant weight (about 12 hours ; any acetate formed will be decomposed). 
The yield is 35 g. Recrystallise from 90 per cent, acetone (5) ; the 
recovery of the pure compound, m.p. 190-191®, is about 80 per cent. 

Notes. 

(1) Technically pure toluene can be conveniently dried by distilling 350 ml. 
from a litre flask and rejecting the first 50 ml. 

(2) It is important to use recently.prepared pure sodamide, which must be of 
fine granular form. Old material of irregular lumpy form, even if ground gives 
poor results, and should not be employed. The sodamide may be prepared as 
detailed in Section 11,50,5. A satisfactory grade is marketed by May and Baker Ltd. 

(3) The residue in the fiask is said to contain 4-amino» and 2 ; O^diaminO'-pju'idine, 
YY'dipyridyl and aa'-dipyridylamine in varying amounts. 

(4) The p-acetamidobenzenesulphonyl chloride (Section IX,9) must be pure : 
under no circumstances should it contain more than 1-2 per cent, of the corre- 
spondmg sulphonic acid. This may be ensured by lixiviating the sulphonyl chloride 
with pure anhydrous acetone and filtering the solution from the acid. 

ii' ^ method of purification, well adapted for large scale practice, 

IS ^ follows. Dissolve the crude sulphapyridine in 1 -05 mols of 30 per cent, xolv 
sodium hydroxide, salt out the sodium derivative with excess of sodium chloride. 
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cool and filter. Dissolve in the minimum volume of hot water, treat with about 
0-5 per cent, by wei^fht of decolourising carbon, filter, precipitate the base with 
50 per cent, acetic acid until just acid to litmus (avoid an excess of acid), filter off 
the sulphapjTidine at the pump, wash thoroughly with hot water, and dry to 
constant weight at 90® (about 12 hours). Alternatively, the cold solution of the 
sodium salt may be just acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid with very vigorous 
stirring : the presence of a local excess of acid must be avoided since sulphapyridine 
is hydrolysed by mineral acids to sulphanilic acid and 2-aminopyTidine. 


IX,11. SULPHAGUANIDINE 


p-Aminobenzenesulphonylguarddin© (sulphanilylguanidine or sulphaguani- 
dine) is an important chemotherapeutic reagent and its structure (IV) follows 
from its preparation by the condensation of p-acetamidobenzenesulphonyl 
chloride (I) with guanidine {II), followed by the hydrolysis of the p-acetamido- 
benzenesulphonylguanidine (III) at the acetamido group : 



( 11 ) 

(III) 

(IV) 




Hydrolysis; 
-^ 


dilute HCl 


It is conveniently prepared in the laboratory by the interaction of sulphanU- 
amid© and guanidine (from guanidine nitrate and sodium methoxid© solution) ; 
the resulting guanidine salt of sulphanilamide decomposes upon heating at 
150-160® into sulphaguanidine and ammonia : 




NH 


f-V~V-SO,NH, + NH. 

\==/ ^NH 


Sulphanilamide 


Guanidine 


^NH 

._^_so,nh<^h 


+ NH 


Sulphaguanidine 

In a 600 ml. three-necked flask, equipped f 
cal stirrer and efficient reflux condenser, dissolve 16 g. erf so u / , 

pellets in 95 ml. of hot methyl alcohol. Add 49 g. o guani ’ 

stir the mixture at 50-65“ for 15 minutes, and th®“ ®ool t® f ^ 

Filter off the separated sodium nitrate and wash with • P .. 

of methyl alcohol. Return the combined fixates ®]®®'"^®go r 

flask, add 69 g. of sulphanilamide (Section IX,9) an ® ... . , 

16 minutes. Detach the reflux condenser and, with the of a stiU-head 

(“knee-tube ”), arrange the apparatus for distdlat.on from an od bath 

with stirring ; about 100 ml. of methyl alcohol th to 180-190® 

of pure cycfohexanol. Raise the temperature of the od bath to 

and continue the distillation. Reaction commences Maintain the 

of ammonia when the internal temperature reaches 145 . Maintain the 
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internal temperature at 150-160^ for 2 hours Pour the warm reaction 
mixture into 450 ml. of 1 -SiV hydrochloric acid and stir until aU the sohd 
passes into solution ; precipitate the sulphanilylguanidine by the ^adual 
addition, with stirring, of sodium hydroxide solution until alkalme. 
After cooling, filter the crude sulphaguanidine at the pu°ap, recrysta^e 
it from 400 ml. of hot water, and dry. The yield of sulphanilylguamdme, 

m.p. 189-190°, is 64 g. 


IX,12. 2-PHENYLOUINOLINE-4-CARBOXYLIC ACID 

(ATOPHAN) 

Atophan (or cinchophen) may be prepared by condensing equimolecular 
proportions of benzaldehyde, aniline and pyruvic acid in alcoholic solution : 

COOH 

COOH 


Tins is an example of the Doebner synthesis of quinollne-4-carboxyUc acids 
(cinchoninic acids) ; the reaction consists in the condensation of an aromatic 
amine with pyruvic acid and an aldehyde. The mechanism is probably similar 
to that given for the Doebner-Miller synthesis of quinaldine (Section V,2), 
involving the intermediate formation of a dihydroquinoline derivative, which is 
subsequently dehydrogenated by the SchiCTs base derived from the aromatic 
amine and aldehyde. 

Pyruvic acid is conveniently prepared by the distillation of tartaric acid 
with a dehydrating agent, such as potassium bisulphate : 




CH(OH)COOH 

CH(OH)COOH 


CH 3 COCOOH + CO, + H,0 


The reaction probably proceeds through oxalacetic acid as an intermediate: 
HOOCCH(OH)CH(OH)COOH HOOCC(OH)=CHCOOH ^ 

HOOCCOCHjCOOH HOOCCOCH, 


Pyruvic acid. Grind together in a glass mortar 200 g. of powdered 
tartaric acid and 300 g. of freshly fiised potassium bisulphate to form an 
intimate mixture. Place the mixture in a 1500 ml. round-bottomed 


flask ; connect the latter with a Liebig’s condenser which is filled with 
water, but does not have any water flowing through it. Heat the flask 
in an oil bath maintained at 210-220° until liquid no longer distils over. 
If the foaming is considerable and there is danger of the mixture frothing 
over, heat the upper part of the flask with a free flame. Fractionate the 
distillate under reduced pressure and collect the pyruvic acid at 75- 
80°/26 mm. The yield is 60 g. 
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Atophan. In a 1 litre round-bottomed flask, equipped with a reflux 
condenser, place 25 g. {24 ml.) of purified benzaldehyde (Section IV,115), 
22 g. of freshly-distilled pjTuvic acid and 200 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol. 
Heat the mixture to the boiling point on a water bath and add slowl 3 ^ 
with frequent shaking, a solution of 23 g. (22-5 ml.) of pure aniline in 
100 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol. The addition usually occupies about 
1 hour. Reflux the mixture on a water bath for 3 hours, and allow to 
stand overnight. Filter off the crude atophan (1) at the pump and wash 
the crystals with a little ether. Recrystallise from ethyl alcohol (about 
20 ml. per gram). The yield of pure 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic 
acid, m.p. 210°, is 30 g. 

Note. 

(1) If the atophan does not crystallise—this is rarely the case unless pyruvic 
acid which has been standing for some time is employed—pour the reaction mixture 
into a solution of 25 g. of potassium hydroxide in 1 litre of water, and extract the 
resulting solution two or three times with ether. Place the ether extracts in the 
ETHER RESIDUES bottle. Treat the aqueous layer with 70 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid with vigorous stirring. Allow to stand for several hours and collect the crude 
atophan by filtration with suction. 


1X43. 2 : 2-6fe(p-CHLOROPHENYL).l : 1 : l-TRICHLORO- 

ETHANE (D.D.T.) 

The name D.D.T. is derived from dichlorodiphenyUrichloroethane : this is 
a misnomer since the name represents 27 different compounds. As commonly 
employed it refers to 2 : 2-6is(p-chlorophenyl)-l : 1 : 1-trichloroethane. It is 
conveniently prepared by the condensation of chlorobenzene and chloral hydrate 
in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid : 

+ Cl3CH(OH), + 

^ CH —^ ^—Cl (main product) 

CCl, 


Method 1 

In a 1 Utre three-necked flask, equipped with a therinometer, glycerine- 
sealed mechanical stirrer (compare Fig. 11,7, 

(or cotton wool) guard tube, introduce successively 700 g. ( . 

concentrated sulphuric acid, 100 g. (53 ml.) of 

90 g. (81-5 ml.) of chlorobenzene and 68 g. of chloral hydrate. Stm the 
mixture rapidly enough to keep the materials well mixe or ° * 

during this period the temperature rises to about 60 and some granular 
D.D.T. separates. Stir the mixture for a further 1 ho^ 
complete the reaction. Pour the reaction m^ti^e wi 

3 litres of a 2 : 1 mixture of ice and water. Remove 

what sticky solid at the pump and wash it a 

the occluded acid by transferring the crude product to T to 

1 litre of boiling water and stirring well: this caus^ e . . • - ^ 

Decant the aqueous layer, and repeat the washing wi 
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1-litre portions of water. To the third washing add a little sodium 
bicarbonate and stir until the mixture is neutral to litmus. Filter at the 
pump, and dry upon filter paper in the air or in an air oven at 50-60 . 
The yield of crude product, m.p. ca. 90^, is 90 g. ; the low m.p. is due to 
the presence of i.somers of the -para compound. The pure substance, 
m.p. 108^ may be obtained with 50-60 per cent, recovery by recrystalli¬ 
sation from n-propyl alcohol (5 ml. per gram). 

Meihod 2 

Place 17 g. of chloral hydrate crystals and 25*5 g. (23 ml.) of chloro¬ 
benzene in a 500 ml. Pyrex glass-stoppered reagent bottle and warm on 
a water bath, with occasional shaking, until all the crystals have dis¬ 
solved. Cool to room temperature and slowly add 180 ml. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. Secure the glass stopper (rubber tubing over 
stopper held tightly by copper wire round neck of bottle) and shake 
mechanically for 1 to 1*5 hours, and then allow to stand for 15 minutes. 
Pour the contents of the reagent bottle slowly and with constant stirring 
into 700 ml. of water contained in a litre beaker. When cold, filter the 
crude D.D.T. through a sintered glass funnel and wash several times with 
water. (A further 1 *5 g, of impure D.D.T. may be obtained by diluting 
the filtrate considerably.) Transfer the sohd to a beaker and stir it for 
5-10 minutes with 50 ml. of 2 per cent, sodium carbonate solution or 
4 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. Filter and wash with distilled 
water until the filtrate is neutral to litmus ; suck the solid as dry as pos¬ 
sible. Transfer the residue to a small mortar, add 100 ml. of ethyl alcohol 
and triturate with a pestle for 5-10 minutes. Filter through a dry 
Buchner funnel, wash twice with 25 ml. portions of ethanol, and continue 
the suction until most of the solvent has been removed. Dry the residue 
at 70® in a steam oven (or on a water bath). The yield of D.D.T., m.p. 
107®, is 15 g. The perfectly pure compound, m.p. 108®, may be obtained 
by recrystallisation from n-propyl alcohol (5 ml. per gram). 


IX,14 3-INDOLEACETIG ACID 

Indole (I) condenses with formaldehyde and dimethylamine in the presence of 
acetic acid (Mannich reaction ; see Section VI,20) largely in the 3-position to 
give 3-dimethylaminomethylindole or gramine (II). The latter reacts in hot 
aqueous ethanol with sodium cyanide to give the nitrile (III) ; upon boiling 
the reaction mixture, the nitrile undergoes hydrolysis to yield 3-indoleacet- 
amide (IV), part of which is further hydrolysed to 3-indoleacetic acid (V, as 
sodium salt). The product is a readily separable mixture of 20 per cent, of 
(IV) and 80 per cent, of (V). 


CX? 

(I) H 


CH, 0 .(CH,),irB, ^ 


CH.COOH 


(X? 


H,0 




N' 

(n)H 


CH2N(CH3)2 NaCN, ^ 

H 


,O.EtOH \/\^/ 


CH^CN 


CHaCONH, NaOH 


w 


(HI) H 

-CHjCOONa 


-hNaOH 
+ HN(CH3) 


N 

(IV) H (V) H 

3-Indoleacetic acid is a plant growth hormone. 
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Dimethylaminomethylindole (gramine). Cool 42-5 ml. of aqueous 
inethylainine solution (5* 2A^ ; ca. 25 per cent, w/v) contained in an 100 ml. 
flask in an ice bath, add 30 g. of cold acetic acid, followed by 17 *2 g. of 
cold, 37 per cent, aqueous formaldehyde solution. Pour the solution on to 
23*4 g. of indole ; use 10 ml. of water to rinse out the flask. Allow the 
mixture to warm up to room temperature, with occasional shaking as the 
indole dissolves. Keep the solution at 30-40° overnight and then pour it, 
with vigorous stirring, into a solution of 40 g. of potassium hydroxide 
in 300 rd. of water ; crystals separate. Cool in an ice bath for 2 hours, 
collect the crystalline solid by suction filtration, wash with three 50 ml. 
portions of cold water, and dry to constant weight at 50°. The yield of 
gramine is 34 g. ; this is quite suitable for conversion into 3-indoleacetic 
acid. The pure compound may be obtained by recrystallisation from 
acetone-hexane ; m.p. 133-134°. 

3-Indoleacetic acid In a 1-litre flask, fitted with a reflux eondenser, 
place a solution of 35-2 g. of sodium cyanide in 70 ml. of water, then add 
25 g, of gramine and 280 ml. of 95 per cent, ethanol. Reflux the mixture 
(steam bath) for 80 hours. Dilute the cooled reaction mixture with 35 ml. 
of water, shake with a little activated charcoal (e.j;., Norit), filter and con¬ 
centrate to about 350 ml. under reduced pressure (water pump) in order to 
remove most of the alcohol. Cool to about 6°, filter off the solid and wash 
it with a Uttle cold water ; keep the filtrate (A). Recrystallise the solid 
from alcohol-ether to give 5*0 g. of 3-indoleacetamide, m.p. 150—151 . 

Cool the filtrate (A) to 5-10° and add concentrated hydrochloric acid 
drop wise and with vigorous stirring {FUME CUPBOARD : hydrogen 
cyanide is evolved) to a pH of 1—2 (about 50 ml.) ; a crude, slightly puik 
3-indoleacetic acid is precipitated. The yield of crude acid, m.p. 

161°, is 20 g. Recrystallise from ethylene dichloride containing a smaU 
amount of ethanol; 17*5 g. of pure 3-indoleacetic acid, m.p. 167-168 , 

are obtained. . ^ a c 

Hydrolyse the 5 g. of 3-indoleacetainide by heatmg it under reflux lor 

4 hours with a solution of 6 g. of sodium hytoxide m 40 ml. of water. 
Cool to 5°, treat with decolourising carbon (if necessary^ 
strongly acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid (p a ou h 
CoUect the acid which precipitates and dry it at 70 ; the crude acid 

weighs 4* 5 g. Purify as above. 
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X,l. BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO SUBJECT 

Polymerisation involves the chemical combination of a number of 
identical or similar molecules to form a complex molecule. The resulting 
polymer has a high molecular weight. The term synthetic polymer is usu¬ 
ally employed to denote these compoimds of very high molecular weight. 
Compounds which polymerise include : 

1 . Those which contain a reactive multiple bond (C=C, C = C, C=0, etc.). 

2. Polyfunctional molecules (glycols, dibasic acids, hydroxy acids, 
diamides, etc.). 

3. Cyclic compounds capable of undergoing ring opening (alkylene 
oxides, lactones, lactams, anhydrides, etc.). 

Polj’^mer.s can be classified as addition polymers and condensation 
polymers. Addition polymers are formed by intermolecular reactions of 
the monomeric units without the elimination of atoms or groups. An 
example is vinyl chloride, which can be made to combine with itself to 
yield polyvinyl chloride : 


wCH 2=CHC1 —> —(CHaCHCl)^— 

The terminal valencies of the chain are saturated by imivalent groups 
such as hydrogen, halogen, hydroxyl, etc., or an organic fragment derived 
from the polymerisation catalyst. Copolymers are obtained by addition 
polymerisation of a mixture of two different monomers, for example, 
butadiene and styrene. The properties of the product depend upon the 
proportions of the two monomers and upon the average molecular weight 
of the copolymer. Condensation polymers are produced by reactions 
which are attended by the elimination of some simple molecule {e.g.^ 
water, alcohol or ammonia) between functional groups : such reactions 
are esterification, anhydride formation, amide formation, aldol con¬ 
densation, and the like. Only a very limited number of examples can, 
of necessity, be given in this volume. 

In practice, synthetic polymers are sometimes divided into two classes, 
thermosetting and thermo-plastic. Those polymers which in their original 
condition will flow and can be moulded by heat and pressure, but which 
in their finished or “ cured ** state cannot be re-softened or moulded are 
known as thermo-setting (examples: phenol formaldehyde or urea formalde¬ 
hyde polymer). Thermoplastic polymers can be resoftened and remoulded 
by heat (examples : ethylene polymers and polymers of acrylic esters). 


Addition Polymers 


Many of the compounds which undergo addition polymerisation may 
be represented by the general formula CHg^CR—X, for example, 
ethylene (R = H, X = H), wobutylene (R = CHg, X = CH 3 ), vinyl 
chloride (R = H, X = Cl), vinylidene chloride (R = Cl, X = Cl), 
vinyl acetate (R = H, X = OCOCH 3 ), methyl acrylate (R == CH 3 , 
^ ~ COOCH 3 ), and styrene (R = H, X = CgHg). At least three types 
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of polymeric structures may result from the polymerisation of unsym- 
metrical compounds CH 2 =CRX, depending upon the arrangement of 
structural units in the chain : 

. . . —CHoCR—CHoCR—CHqCR—CHoCR—CH-flR— . 


X X X X .. 

Type 1 (X groups in 1 : 3 positions) 

. ♦ . —CRCH 2—CH 2CR“*CRCH o^^CH oCR—CRCH •• 

I II II 

X XX XX 

Type II (X groups in 1 : 2 positions) 

. . . —CRCH,—CH,CR—CHoCRr-CRCH,—CRCH, 


I I 

X X X X X 

Type III (X groups in random positions) 

The structure of the linear pol 3 nner formed under a particular set of 
experimental conditions can be formulated in a number of cases after a 
detailed examination of its properties. 

Examples of addition polymers include : 

Ethylene. Under the influence of pressure and a catalyst, ethylene 
yields a white, tough but flexible waxy solid, known as Polythene. Poly¬ 
ethylene possesses excellent electrical insulation properties and high 
water resistance ; it has a low specific gravity and a low softening point 
(about 110°). The chemical inertness of Polythene has found application 
in the manufacture of many items of apparatus for the laboratory. It is a 
useful lubricant for ground glass connexions, particularly at relatively 
high temperatures. 

Tetrafluoroethylene. Emulsion polymerisation of tetrafluoroethylene, 
catalysed by oxygen, yields polytetrafluoroethylene {Teflon) as a very 
tough hom-like material of high melting point. It possesses excellent 
electrical insulation properties and a remarkable inertness towards all 
chemical reagents, including aqua regia. 

Styrene. Styrene is readily polymerised to a glass-clear resin, poly¬ 
styrene, but the exact nature of the polymer is influenced by the nature of 

the catalyst, the temperature, solvent, etc. i • 

Styrene (or vinylbenzene) is prepared techmcally by the cracking 

dehydrogenation of ethylbenzene : 

CH2CH3 


CH=CH, 



AiO, 


d- CH2=CH, 



Heat 



Polystyrene may be represented as : 


CHoCH 


CaHs 


CHCH 


CaH 


.C=CH 

I 

Calls 


Vinyl compounds. Vinyl chloride (Prepared from, “etylene and 
hydrogen chloride) yields polyvinyl chloride {P. 

as a mbber substitute aid for other purposes. Vinyl acetate (from 
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acetylene and acetic acid) simUarly gives polyvinyl acetate. VinyUdene 

chloride CH 2 =CCl 2 affords polyvinylidene chlonde. 

Acrylic acid derivatives. Acrylic esters pol 3 rmense readily under 
the influence of oxygen, peroxides, light or heat to give colourless, glass- 

liilco pldstics 

Methyl acrylate is usually prepared from ethylene chlorohydrin thus : 

CHgOSf _ 

CH 2 OHCH 2 CI -^ CH 2 OHCH 2 CN + NaCl CHa^CHCOOCHg 

Methyl methacrylate is obtained commercially from acetone cyanohydrin : 
(CH3),C0 ^ (CH3)3CCN — CH3=CC00CH3 + (NHJ^SO, 

OH CH 3 

The action of sulphuric acid alone upon acetone cyanohydrin affords 
a-methylacrylic acid. The methyl methacrylate polymers are the 
nearest approach to an organic glass so far developed, and are marketed 
as Perspex (sheet or rod) or Diakon (powder) in Great Britain and as 
Plexiglass and Lucite in the U.S.A. They are readily depolymerised to 
the monomers upon distillation. The constitution of methyl methacry¬ 
late polymer has been given as : 


H 


CH 


CH. 


CHo—C—CHo—C 


GOOCH, GOOCH. 


CH, 


n 


CH=C 

I 

COOCH 3 


Copolymers 

Emulsion polymerisation of a mixture of butadiene and styrene gives 
a synthetic rubber {Buna S ; GBS rubber)^ which is used either alone or 
blended with natural rubber for automobile tyres and a variety of other 
articles. 

A mixed polymer of butadiene and acrylonitrile {Perbunan, Hycaty 
Chemigum) may be vulcanised like rubber and possesses good resistance 
to oils and solvents in general. 

Copolymerisation of vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride yields resins of 
desirable properties : they are strong and adhesive, thermoplastic, and 
are suitable for the manufacture of synthetic fibre ( Vinyon). 

Vinylidene chloride and vinyl chloride lead to the copolymer known as 
Saran. Other commercial copolymers are produced from vinyl chloride 
and acrylonitrile (Dynel)f and from maleic anhydride and styrene. 


Condensation Polymers 

These may be produced from a great variety of poly-functional com¬ 
pounds : to obtain satisfactory products, the reactants must be pure. 
A few examples follow. 

Phenol - aldehyde polymers. L. Baekland (1909) first demon¬ 
strated the possibilities of the reaction between phenol and formaldehyde 
from the commercial view point. Condensation in the presence of either 
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and light, to urea - formaldehyde plastics. The polymerisation probably 
proceeds through the intermediate hexamethylol-melamme . 

NHo 


NH2 

/ 

3 C=NH 

\ 

NHCN 

Dicyandiamide 


r/ 


I 

c 


HjN 


1 II 

C—NH 


*\n/ 

Melamine 

N(CH20H)2 


Hcno 


N 


C 


\ 


N 


,-—N(CH20H)2 

He^LamethyloI-melaraind 

Polyesters from polybasic acids and polyhydric alcohols. Alkyd 
resins. The condensation of polyhydric alcohols and polybasic acids or 
anhydrides leads to polyesters known as alkyd resins. The most common 
member of the group is a glycerol - phthali c acid polymer, and this has 

led to the term yiyptal resins being frequently applied to the whole group. 

By controlling the relative amounts of, for example, glycerol and 
phthalic anhydride and the experimental conditions of the reaction, 
various polymers of different properties are obtained. Under mild 
conditions (ca. 150°) only the primary alcohol groups are esterified and 
the secondary alcohol group remains free. The structural unit of the 
resulting linear polymer is : 

—CO—CO—O—CH 2 —CHOH—CH 2 —OOC—CO— 

These are comparatively soft materials and they are soluble in a number 
of organic solvents. Under more drastic conditions (200-220°) and with 
a larger proportion of phthalic anhydride, the secondary alcohol groups 
are esterified and the simple chains become cross-linked ; three dimen¬ 
sional molecules of much higher molecular weight are formed : 



COO— 

COOCH,—CH—CH,00 



OCOCHo—CH 



OOC— 

CH 200 C— 


00c— 




coo 



00 

00 

I 
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These are relatively infusible, brittle materials that are insoluble in most 
solvents. 

The properties of the polymers may be modified by mixing aliphatic 
acids or anhydrides with the phthalic anhydride. Many all^yd resins 
find application in the paint industry. 

Polyamides from diamines and dibasic acids. The polyamides 
formed from aliphatic diamines (ethylene- to decamethylene-diamine) 
and aliphatic dibasic acids (oxalic to sebacic acid) possess the unusual 
property of forming strong fibres. By suitable treatment, the fibres may 
be obtained quite elastic and tough, and retain a high wet strength. 
These properties render them important from the commercial point of 
view; polyamides of this type are called “ nylons The Nylon of 
commerce (a ‘ 66 ’ Nylon, named after number of carbon atoms in the two 
components) is prepared by heating adipic acid and hexamethylenediamine 
in an autoclave : 


O 


O 


HO 


C(CH2)4C—OH -f H2N(CH2)6NH2 

o o o o 


-H,0 


. . . —C(CH2)4CNH(CH2)8NHC(CH2)4CNH(CH2)6NH— . , . 

The components for Nylon are readily produced by the following reactions; 



3H. 


OH 
I 

/CH 


(Ni) 




[03 


(HNO,) 


Phenol 


0 


cycZoHexanol 


H, 

« 

H 


.c/ 


COOH 


Adipic acid 


COOH 

CH, 


O 


NH, 


H2NC(CH2)4CNH2 

Adipamide 


N = C(CH,)4C ^ N H,NCH,(CH,)4CH,NH, 


Adiponitrile 


Hexamethylenediamine 


Polyesters from diols and dicarboxylic acids 
Polymerisation of a diol with a dicarboxylic acid ® 

production of a polyester from ethylene glycol and te^p a c 
either by direct esterification or by a catalysed ester-mterc * 

The resulting polyester {Terylene) is used for the manufacture o ^ . 

fabrics, and^ Ls Hgh tensile strength and resihency ; its structure 

probably: 

—[OCH2CH2O—OCCgHiCOln— 

Ion-exchange resins. The constituent phenolic ^ 

the insoluble phenol-formaldehyde resins react with ca 10 ns 

—OH + NaCl -> —ONa + Ha 

This is the basis of their use as ion exchange r^i^- have 

regenerated by treatment with dilute acids. Further developments have 
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utilised s 3 Tithetic resins capable of cation exchange by virtue of the 
presence of the groups —SO3H, —COOH and —CHgCOOH. 

Anion-exchange resins contain a basic radical, such as 
=:NH and are prepared by the condensation of formaldehyde with amines 
such as ra-phenylenediamine and urea. These resins can absorb acids by 
the formation of salts, —NHaCl and ^NH^Cl, and are regenerated by 
treatment with sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate.^ 

The exchange resins find application in (i) the purification of water 
(cation-exchange resin to remove salts, foUow’^ed by anion-exchange resm 
to remove free mineral acids and carbonic acid), (ii) removal of inorganic 
impurities from organic substances, (iii) in the partial separation of 
amino acids, and (iv) as catalysts in organic reactions esterification. 
Section 111,102, and cyanoethylation, Section VI,22). 

Or^anosilicon polymers. Silicon resembles carbon in certain respects 
and attempts have been made to prepare polymers combining carbon and 
silicon units in the molecule with the object of increasing the heat resist¬ 
ance of polymers. It lias been found that the hydrolysis of a dialkyl- 
dichlorosilicane or an alkyltrichlorosUicane, or a mixture of the two, leads 
to polymers {Silicones), both solid and liquid, which possess great thermal 
stability. Thus dimethyldichlorosilicane (I) is rapidly converted by water 
into the silicol (II), which immediately loses water to give a silicone oil 
of the type (III) : 

McsSiCla (I) -> Me2Si(OH)2 (II) -> H0.Si]VIe2.[0SiMe2]„.0.SiMe20H (III) 

Hydrolysis of mixtures of dialkyldichlorosilicanes and alkyltrichloro- 
silicanes leads inter alia to cross-linked silicones of the type : 

—RaSi—O—RSi—O—RjSi—O— 

I 

0 

I 

—RaSi—O—RSi—O—RSi—O— 

O 

1 

In addition to the above, cyclic polymers, e.g. (RgSiOln, and also three- 
dimensional polymers can be formed. The exact nature of the pol 3 Tner 
(its structure, and whether it is liquid or solid at room temperatures) will 
depend upon the substituted chloroalkyl-(or aryl-)silicane, or mixture of 
substituted silicanes, used and upon the experimental conditions. 

The silicone oils and silicone resins find application as (i) lubricants 
(their change of viscosity with temperature is small), (ii) hydraulic fluids 
(they are unusually compressible), (iii) dielectric fluids, (iv) for the pro¬ 
duction of water-repellant surfaces, and (v) in the electrical industry 
(because of their high insulating properties). 

The intermediates may be produced from silicon tetrachloride by 
interaction with the appropriate Grignard reagent, the composition of the 
product depending upon the proportions of the reactants : 


Sia. RSiCa, RjSiClj R,SiCa 
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The alkyl- or aryl-halogenosilanes are prepared commercially by passing 
the vapour of an alkyl or an aryl halide over a heated intimate mixture 
of powdered silicon and either copper or silver. 

Polysulphide rubbers. Ethylene dichloride and excess of sodium 
tetrasulphide when heated together give a polymeric polysulphide, 
Thiokol A, with properties resembling those of rubber : 

ClCHgCHsjCl + Na^S^ ^ CH2- 

Other polysulphide rubbers are obtained by the use of 

PP'-dichloroethyl ether 0(CH2CH2C1)2 {Thiokol B), 
and g ycerol aY-dichlorohydrin C1CH2CH(0H) CHgCl ( Vulca'plas). 

It is of interest to note that synthetic rubbers are produced by the 
polymerisation of dienes and are therefore examples of additive poly¬ 
merisation. Thus : 

(i) Polychloroprene {Neoprene) is formed from chloroprene or 2-chloro- 
butadiene : 

Cl 


CH.=CH—C=CH 


Cl 


« • 


Cl Cl 

! I 

CH 2 C=CHCH 2 —CH 2 C=CHCHa—CHaC=CHCH 2 — 

This polymer is vulcanised by heating with metallic oxides,^ such as 
zinc oxide ; the reaction may involve the formation of ether bridges ; 


• » 


• • • 


CH«C=CHCH 


-CHX=CHCH 


• • 


1 

+ 

Cl 

I 

CH-C^CHCHg 


+ ZnO 


% 

O 


» « 


... —CH2C=CHCH2 

2-Chlorobutadi0ne is prepared commercially by the following reactioMj 
CH = CH + CH = CH 


* • 


CuCl, NH 4 CI. ftq. 


HCl 


(Catalyst) 


a 

CH,—CH=C=CHa 


> CH,=CH—CsCH-- 

Vinylacetylene (1: ^-addition) 

a 


IsomerisatiOD 


CHa=CH—C=CH, 

Chloroprene 


(u) Polybutadiene (Buna) is produced by the polymerisation of ^uta- 
diene in the presence of sodium (the name Buna is derived from _u a 
natrium) : 

CH,=CH—CH=CH, CH,CH—CHjCH=CHCHj—CHjCH 


CH 

in. 


CH 

CH, 
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The following scheme indicates one commercial method for the production of 
butadiene : 


2CH = CH 


JI.O 


2CH3CHO 

Acetaldehyde 


CHaCHCOH)—CHjCHO 
Aldol 


H, 


CHsCH(OH)—CHjCH.OH 
1 : 3>Butanediol 


-H,0 


CH*=CH-CH=CHa 

Butadiene 


By polymerising an emulsified mixture of butadiene and styrene 
[ca. 25 per cent.) Buna S or OBS rubber is produced : 

.. .-CHaCH^CHCHg—CHaCH^CHCHg—CHjCH—CH2CH==CHCH2-. .. 


CgHg 

Copolymers of butadiene and acrylonitrile (CH 2 =CH—C=N} are 
termed Perbunan, Hycar, Ameripol and Chemigum : 

.. .-CH,CH-CHCH,—CH,CH=CHCH2—CH.CH—CH2CH=CHCH2-. .. 


CN 

Acrylonitrile is prepared from ethylene chlorobydrin : 

N*CN 

HOCH.-CHjCl -► CH*=CH—C=N 


or from acetylene and hydrogen cyanide 

CktaljBt 


HC = CH + HCsN 


H,C=CH—C=N 


Mention may here be made of the fact that natural unvulcanised 
rubber is poly-isoprene (2-methylbutadiene): 


• • 


J--CH2 


C=CH—CH, 

« 

I 

CH, 


—* n 


The preparation of synthetic polymers is hardly suitable for the 
ordinary organic laboratory. However, a few simple demonstration 
experiments are described below which, it is hoped, will provide an 
elementary introduction to the subject. 


X,2. PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE RESIN 

- formaldehyde resins (the 
le following experiments. 

1. In a 500 ml. conical flask place 50 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 25 ml. 
of 40 per cent, formaldehyde solution (formalin) and 20 g. of phenol. 
Warp a cloth or towel loosely around the neck and opening of the flask. 
Pass dry hydrogen chloride gas (Section 11,48,7) into the mixture. 
Within 5 minutes, a large mass of pink plastic is formed; the reaction 
is sometimes very vigorous. The yield is 36 g. It is frequently necessary 
to break the flask in order to remove the product completely : for this 
reason a beaker, or metal flask or beaker, is preferable. 


The formation of various types of phenol 
so-called Bakelite) may be demonstrated by tl 
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2. Place a mixture of 25 g. of phenol, 50 ml. of formalin and 3 ml. of 
40 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution in a 500 ml. conical flask. Attach 
a reflux condenser to the flask and reflux gently. As the heating proceeds, 
the mixture acquires a red coloration and becomes increasingly more 
viscous. After 60-75 minutes the contents of the flask are so viscous that 
the bubbles which rise through the mass encounter great difficulty in 
escaping from the surface. At this point remove the flame and immedi¬ 
ately pour the viscous mass into a wide test-tube (“ boiling tube ”) ; 
upon cooling, an opaque white solid is obtained. (Immediately clean the 
reaction flask with 40 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution : if it is 
allowed to stand, the hardened product lining the flask is difficult to 
remove.) To complete the preparation, place the “ boiling tube” in an 
air oven for I hour at 50° and for 4 hours at 60-75° ; when the “ baking ” 
process is complete, a hard pink mass of plastic is obtained. 

3. In a wide-mouthed test-tube (“ boiling tube ”) place 5 g. of phenol, 
15 ml. of 40 per cent, formaldehyde solution and 3 ml. of concentrated 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*88). Warm the mixture with a small flame 
until it becomes opaque. Cool, discard the aqueous layer, but retain the 
viscous material in the tube. Heat the latter in a water bath at 60° for 
30 minutes and then heat the pasty mass in an air oven at 75° for 4- 
6 hours. A hard solid resin is produced. 

X,3. DEPOLYMERISATION OF METHYL 

METHACRYLATE RESIN 

Place 25 g. of methyl methacrylate polymer (G.B. Diakon (powder), 
Perspex (sheet) ; U.S.A. Lnicite, Plexiglass) in a 100 ml. Claisen flask, 
attach an efficient condenser (c.^., of the double surface type) and distil 
with a small luminous flame ; move the flame to and fro around the sides 
of the flask. At about 300° the polymer softens and undergoes rapid 
depolymerisation to the monomer, methyl methacrylate, which (^tils 
over into the receiver. Continue the distillation until only a small black 
residue (3-4 g.) remains. RedistU the liquid ; it passes over at 100-110 , 
mainly at 100-102°. The yield of methyl methacrylate (monomer) is 
20 g. If the monomer is to be kept for any period, add 0* 1 g. o y o 
quinone to act as a stabiliser or inhibitor of polymerisation. 


POLYMERISATION OF METHYL METHACRYLATE 

Place 10 g. of liquid methyl methacrylate in a test-tube, add 10-20 mg. 
of benzoyl peroxide (Section IV, 196), stopper the test-tube loosely and 
heat in a boiling water bath. After 20-25 minutes the bquid s^'^enly 
becomes very viscous and soon sets to a bard, colour ess mass 
polymer. 

X,4. FORMATION OF A GLYPTAL RESIN 

In a 260 ml. beaker place 16 g. of powdered pbthaUo 

10 g. of glycerol; Tniv thoroughly with a thermome r. airAlvpd 

ture gently to 150-180“ on I 4e gauze : water vapour is evolved. 
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Raise the temperature gradually to 20(^250» untU the m^s finaUy forms 
large bubbles and puffs up into a voluminous mass. At this pomt aUow 
the beaker to cool. Remove the brittle mass from the beaker as com- 
pletely as possible and powder it in a mortar. 

Note. 

Tho solid pol>'nier tends to stick to glass; for this reason, it is preferable to 
employ a metal beaker for the experiment. 


X,5. THIOKOL A (POLYETHYLENE POLYSULPHIDE) 

Prepare a saturated solution of sodium sulphide, preferably from the 
fused technical sodium polysulphide, and saturate it tvith sulphur ; the 
sulphur content should approximate to that of sodium tetrasulphide. 
To 60 ml. of the saturated sodium tetrasulphide solution contained in 
a 500 ml. round-bottomed flask provided with a reflux condenser, add 
12-5 ml. of ethylene dichloride, followed by 1 g. of magnesium oxide to 
act as catalyst. Heat the mixture until the ethylene dichloride com¬ 
mences to reflux and remove the flame. An exothermic reaction sets in 
and small particles of Thiokol are formed at the interface between the 
tetrasulphide solution and the ethylene chloride ; these float to the siu*- 
face, agglomerate, and then sink to the bottom of the flask. Decant 
the liquid, and wash the solid several times with water. Remove 
the Thiokol with forceps or tongs and test its rubber-like properties 
(stretching, etc.). 


X,6. PHENYLETHYLENE (STYRENE) 

Styrene may be conveniently prepared in the laboratory by heating p- 
phenylethyl alcohol (Section IV,204) with solid sodium or potassium hydroxide 
when an almost quantitative dehydration occurs : 

NaOH 

CeH^CH^CHaOH -. C.H5CH=CH2 -|- H 2 O 

In a 250 ml. distilling flask (1) place 122 g. (119 ml.) of p-phenylethyl 
alcohol and 40 g. of sodium hydroxide pellets (or 66 g. of potassium 
hydroxide). Heat is evolved. Warm gently until bubbles commence to 
form and the mixture separates into two sharply-defined layers. Distil 
slowly ; water, etc. passes over first accompamed by the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the upper phase. Finally the styrene passes over at 
140-160® (mainly 150®) ; collect this separately in a receiver containing 
about OT g, of hydroquinone. Dry the distillate with a little anhydrous 
calcium chloride or magnesium sulphate, and then distil under reduced 
pressure (2). Ck)Uect the pure styrene at 42-43®/18 mm. The yield is 
80 g. Add about 0*2 g, of 
to keep the phenylethylene. 

Notes. 

(1) Fused alkalis attack glass ; if several preparations are to be carried out, a 
copper flask should be used. 

(2) Phenylethylene boils at 145-146° at atmospheric pressure, but the high 
temperature causes a considerable loss by polymerisation. It has been stated that 
the addition of about 0 • 1 per cent, by weight of hydroquinone considerably reduces 
the extent of polymerisation at atmospheric pressure. 


hydroquinone (anti-oxidant) if it is desired 
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X,7, POLYSTYRENE 

Heat 20 g. of st 3 Tene (Section IX,6) with 0-2 g. of benzoyl peroxide 
(Section IV,196) on a water bath for 60-90 minutes. A glass-Uke 
polymer (polystyrene) is produced. The polymer is soluble in benzene 
and in dioxan and can be precipitated from its solution by alcohol. 

Note. 

Great care should be taken in conducting the polymerisation as the reaction may 
become extremely violent. 


X,8. ETHYLENEDIAMINE—ADIPIC ACID POLYMER 

This is an example of a polymer of the “ nylon ” type. 

Add 40 ml. of ethyl alcohol to 21-5 g. of 70 per cent, ethylenediamine 
solution (0*25 mol) ; dissolve 36-5 g. of adipic acid (0*25 mol) in 50 ml. 
of a 6:1 mixture of ethyl alcohol and water. IMix the two solutions, 
stir and cool. Filter off the resulting salt and recrystalUse it from 60 ml. 
of a 6 : 1 ethyl alcohol - water mixture, and dry the salt in the air. Heat 
the salt in an atmosphere of oxygen-free nitrogen or of carbon dioxide 
in an oil bath until it melts {ca. 160°) ; the product wUl solidify after a 
short time. Reduce the pressure to 15 mm. of mercury or less and raise 
the temperature of the oil bath until the product remelts (about^290 ) 
and continue the heating for 4r-5 hours. Upon cooling, a ‘ nylon type 
polymer is obtained. 


X*9. DEPOLYMERISATION OF A HEXAMETHYLENE- 
DIAMINE-ADIPIC ACID POLYMER {NYLON ‘66 ) 

Add 10 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously to 45 ml. of 
water contained in a 200 ml. round-bottomed flask, introduce g. o 
Nylon ‘66’ polymer* into the hot solution, and heat under reflux lor b 
hours. Allow to stand for 1 hour and cool in ice for a further ho^. Filter 
off the soUd and keep the filtrate. Recrystallise the solid (adipic acid) 

from water m.p. 152°. , i 

Neutralise about one third of the filtrate with f^hpn 7 nvl 

and add a further 2 ml. of the alkaU solution. Add 1 ml. of ^enzoy 

chloride and stir until the odour of the acid chloride iu„|: 

the solid by suction filtration, wash it with until ee Hibenl 

and then recrystaliise it from dilute alcohol. The pro uc 
zoyl derivative of hexamethylenediamine and melts a 

• The ‘ 66 ’ polymer refers to the number of carbon atoms m each of the components. 
I.CI, ‘‘Maranyl Nylon compound AlOO may be used. 
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CHAPTER XI 


QUALITATIVE ORGANIC ANALYSIS 

XI,1. BASIS OF QUALITATIVE ORGANIC ANALYSIS 

Many oi' the organic compounds normally encountered may be regarded 
as derived from the paratlin hydrocarbons either by the substitution of 
one or more inorganic atoms or radicals for hydrogen or by the insertion 
of one or more inorganic atoms or radicals between the carbon atoms 
constituting the carbon chain, i.e., by the attachment of inorganic atoms 
or radicals to paraffin hydrocarbon residues. Thus, by the introduction 
of lialogen atoms, of oxygen as hydroxyl (OH), of oxygen as carbonyl 
(C~0), of nitrogen, of the ammonia residue (NH 2 ), of sulphur as sul- 
phydryl (SH), etc. one may arrive at the homologous series of halogen 
compounds, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, nitriles, amines, thiols, etc. 
Likewise, if an oxygen atom, sulphur atom or ammonia residue (NH) etc. 
is coupled with paraffin hydrocarbon residues, the homologous series of 
ethers, thio-ethers, or secondary amines, etc. is obtained. Both the 
chemical and physical properties of the paraffin hydrocarbons are funda¬ 
mentally changed by the introduction of these inorganic substituents ; 
they arc, indeed, essentially dependent upon them. It is known, however, 
that members of any homologous series exhibit similar chemical reactions, 
v’liich are markedly different from those members of another homologous 
series. Certain physical properties, such as melting point, volatility and 
solubility, on the other hand, depend upon the size of the paraffin hydro¬ 
carbon residue and thus undergo considerable change, within each series, 
with increasing molecular weight. It is usually possible to separate the 
components of a mixture of organic compounds into members of different 
homologous series as a result of their differing chemical reactions or more 
obvious physical differences. Mixtures of various members of a homo¬ 
logous series can frequently be separated by physical methods : in some 
cases the separation may be extremely difficult (necessitating the use of 
precision physical methods, e.g., of fractional distillation) or be almost 
impossible. 

In addition to inorganic radicals, which profoundly modify the proper¬ 
ties of a paraffin hydrocarbon residue, there is a whole series of organic 
groupings which are distinguished by exceptional reactivity, for example, 
the ethylene and acetylene groupings, and the phenyl and naphthyl 
radicals. Thus the characterisation of unsaturated hydrocarbons and 
their derivatives, e.g., the aromatic compormds, becomes possible. 

Although more than 400,000 organic compounds have been recorded 
in the literature, most of these may be grouped into a comparatively 
small number of homologous series or of classes of organic substances. 
By identifying the class to which an organic compound belongs, the 
problem of characterisation is enormously simplified. For purposes of 
quahtative organic analysis, the following aximittedly incomplete scheme 
will be adopted in this book. It miist be emphasised, however, that, 
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unlike systematic inorganic analysis,* the scheme is merely intended as 
a rough guide to the method of attack of the problem ; the student must 
be prepared to apply his knowledge of organic chemistry at all points, and 
must be alert at all times to the significance of any observations which 
may throw light on the analysis. 

1. Determination of the physical constants and the establish¬ 
ment of the purity of the compound. For a solid, the melting point 
is of great importance : if recrystallisation does not alter it, the compound 
may be regarded as pure. For a liquid, the boiling point is first deter¬ 
mined : if most of it distils over a narrow range (say, 1-2°), it is reason¬ 
ably pme. (Constant boiling point mixtures, compare Section 1,4, are, 
however known.) The refractive index and the density, from which the 
molecular refractivity may be calculated, are also valuable constants for 

liquids. 

2. Qualitative analysis for the elements. This includes an exami¬ 
nation of the effect of heat upon the substance—a test which inter alia 
will indicate the presence of inorganic elements—and qualitative analysis 
for nitrogen, halogens and sulphur and, if necessary, other inorganic 
elements. It is clear that the presence or absence of any or aU of these 
elements would immediately exclude from consideration certain classes of 

organic compounds. 

3 Study of the solubility behaviour of the compound. A semi- 
quantitative study of the solubility of the substance in a Umited number 
of solvents (water, ether, dilute sodium hydroxide solution, dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sodium bicarbonate solution, concentrated sulphuric and 
phosphoric acid) wiU, if intelligently appUed, provide valuable information 
as to the presence or absence of certain classes of orgamc compounds. 

4. Application of class reactions. The application of selected 

reactions that indicate the presence or absence of certam functional 
groups, with due regard to the indications provided by tests 1, 2 and d. 

will locate the class (or classes) to which the 

at least, serve to eliminate aU but a few classes to which the compound 

““."LoTaS of the compound within a class (or homologous 
series) of compounds. Reference to the htwature 
physical properties of the class (or classes) of organic co p . 

the substance has been assigned, will generaUy lo^^^e a number of com 
pounds which boil or melt within 5° of the value obse^ed i 

If other physical properties (e.g., refractive index and 

are available, these will assist in deciding whether jg more 

with one of’the known '‘^-^^ne 

convenient in practice to prepare one, but p y 

derivatives of the substance. _ dcriva- 

6. Preparation of derivatives. If two distmct 
tives of the unknown have the same for in the 

properties) as those of the compound ® ^ assumed. Further 

tables), the identity of the two compounds y 

. See, for e.a„>ple. the authofe Boo, of S^o Q^>o,Uo<ioe Inor,ooio 

Analysis, Foiirth Edition, 1954 (Longmans, Green and Co. 
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confirmation may be obtained, if desired, by mixed melting point deter¬ 
minations (see Section 1,17) 


XI,2. DETERMINATION OF PHYSICAL CONSTANTS 

The most widely used physical constants in the characterisation of 
organic compounds are melting points and boiling points. The technique 
of the determination of melting points is discussed in detad in Sec¬ 
tion II,10. For routine use in the laboratory the apparatus shown in 
Fig. II, 10, 2, a is satisfactory. The melting point of a solid which melts 
slightly above or below room temperature is determined with the aid of the 
apparatus depicted in Fig. 11,10, 4. For compounds which melt above 
250°, the electrically-heated melting point apparatus of Fig. 11,11, 1 
should be used. The latter apparatus is suitable for melting point deter¬ 
minations from just above room temperature to about 400° ; it is 
recommended that at least one such apparatus be available in every 
laboratory. 

In general, a sharp melting point (say, within 0*5°) is one of the most 
characteristic prof^erties of a pure organic compound. The purity should 
not, however, be assumed but must be established by observation of 
any clianges in the melting point (or in the melting range) when the 
comj)ound is subjected to purification by recrystallisation (the technique 
of recrystallisation is discussed fully in Sections 11,27-11,31). If the 
melting point is unaffected by at least one recrystallisation, then the 
purity of the substance may be regarded as established. In rare cases 
purification may be effected by sublimation at atmospheric or under 
reduced pressure (see Section 11,45). 

The experimental determination of the boiling point of a liquid is 
dealt with in Section 11,12. Since only small quantities are generally 
supplied for qualitative analysis, the boiling point determination is 
usually made with a volume of 5-10 ml. and the apparatus of Fig. 11,12, 1 
is proportionally reduced, using a distilling flask of 10-15 ml. capacity. 
It is convenient to use a set-up such as is shown in Fig. 11, 19, 1, which 
dispenses with the Liebig’s condenser ; the neck of the flask is closed by 
a cork for distillation at atmospheric pressure and a few small pieces of 
porous porcelain are placed in the flask to ensure smooth boiling. The 
small (10-15 ml.) Claisen flask may be replaced by a distilling flask, but 
it is better, if possible, to use the former. Heating is best conducted in 
an air bath (Fig. 11, 5, 3). The distillation is carried out at a slow 
steady rate ; it is advisable to collect the first portion of the distillate 
separately, since this will contain any water present in the sample. If 
the boUing point range does not exceed 1-3° for the main bulk of the 
sample (there is usually some superheating towards the end of the dis¬ 
tillation), it is r^sonably safe to assume that the liquid is pure. The 
possibility that it may be a constant boUing point mixture (compare 
bection 1,4) should be borne in mind. 

When the volume of the liquid available is less than 1 ml. or is limited 
owing to consideration of cost, etc., the boiling point may be determined 
by the Siwoloboff method (see Fig. 11,12, 2). It should, however, be 
remembered that the Siwoloboff method gives trustworthy results only 
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for comparatively pure liquids ; small amounts of volatile impurities, 
such as ether and water, ma 3 ^ lead to boiling points which approximate 
to those of the volatile component. 

If the liquid is shown by distillation to have a wide boiling range 
(10-30°), it may be necessary to subject it to fractional distillation in 
order to obtain a reasonably pure sample of the compound. The simple 
Hempel column, filled with glass or porcelain rings, shown in Fig. II, 16, 1 
may be used. Alternatively a Claisen flask with fractionating side arm 
(Figs. IIy 24, 2-5) vdll be found satisfactory. When the boiling points 
of the components of the mixture are quite close to each other (5-10°), a 
more efficient type of fractionating column (see Section 11,17) will be 
required. 


DETERMINATION OF DENSITY AND OF REFRACTIVE INDEX 

The density and the refractive index of a liquid will frequently be of 

value in assisting its characterisation. 

Density, The density of a liquid is conveniently determined with the 



Fig. XJ, 2, 1. 



Fig. XI, 2, 2. 


aid of a pycnometer (Fig. XI, 2, 1). The bulb has a capaci y * 

and the capillary arms have a bore of 1mm, ; a rnar . + qP 

fine file or diamond (in the position indicated) for e a j nj.Qyi(jed 
level of the liquid in the pycnometer. A thm silver ^ This 

for supporting the pycnometer on the hook over t e P • 

pycnometer is readily filled by means of the device 

(coUoquially known as a “ snake ”) ; it consists of a short length of na^ow 
(about 3 mm. bore) rubber tubing into one end of whmb 

of glass tubing shaped as shown in ^^'^j^^rubber tubi^ is fitted 
smaU glazed crucible (3-6 ml. capacity) and pycnometer 

over the longer arm of the pycnometer. y ® the liquid 

vertically so that the short capillary end is be ^ 

in the crucible, and applying genUe suction at the glass ruo 
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“ snake ” by means of the mouth,* the pycnometer is completely filled 
slightly beyond the file mark A. The pycnometer is then returned to 
the vertical position (no air bubbles should be present if the pycnometer 
has been carefully filled) and the short arm touched \\ith filter paper. 
This will cause the liquid to move along the capillary ; immediately it 
reaches the mark A, the filter pajjer is sharply removed. With a little 
practice, no difficulty will be experienced in filling the pycnorneter accu¬ 
rately to the mark A. After carefully polishing the outside with a clean 
linen cloth and weighing the pycnometer, the liquid is emptied into 
the ciucible or other vessel by attaching the snake to the longer arm 
and blowing gently. The pycnometer is then cleaned by charging the 
crucible with rectified spirit and then filling the pycnometer ; the alcohol 
i.s emptied into the “ALCOHOL RESIDUES” bottle and the pycno¬ 
meter is then filled again. The process is repeated with sodium-dned 
ether ; finally a stream of air is drawn through the pycnometer by 
attaching the “ snake ” through a filter flask trap to a water pump for 
10-15 minutes. The outside of the pycnometer is again wiped with a 
clean linen cloth and weighed empty. 

The density determination may be carried out at the temperature of 
the laboratory. The liquid should stand for at least one hour and a 
thermometer placed either in the liquid (if practicable) or in its immediate 
vicinity. It is usually better to conduct the measurement at a tempera¬ 
ture of 20® or 25® ; throughout this volume a standard temperature of 
20® will be adopted. To determine the density of a liquid at 20®, a clean, 
corked test-tube containing about 6 ml. of the liquid is immersed for 
about three-quarters of its length in a water thermostat at 20® for about 
2 hours. An empty test-tube and a shallow beaker (e.g., a “ Baco ” 
beaker) are also supported in the thermostat so that only the rims pro¬ 
trude above the surface of the water ; the pycnometer is supported by 
its capillary arms on the rim of the test-tube, and the small crucible is 
placed in the beaker, which is covered with a clock glass. When the 
liquid has acquired the temperature of the thermostat, the small crucible 
is removed, charged with the liquid, the pycnometer rapidly filled and 
adjusted to the mark. With practice, the w'hole operation can be com¬ 
pleted in about half a minute. The error introduced if the temperature 
of the laboratory differs by as much as 10® from that of the thermostat 
docs not exceed 1 mg. ; if the temperature of the laboratory is adjusted 
so that it does not differ by more than 1-2° from 20®, the error is negligible. 
The weight of the empty pycnometer and also filled with distilled (prefer¬ 
ably conductivity) water at 20® should also be determined. The density 
of the liquid can then be computed. 

The specific gravity (dj.) of a liquid may be defined as the ratio of the 

weight of the liquid to that of an equal volume of water at the same 
temperature. Thus: 


Specific gravity, dgJI 


Weight of liquid at 20® \Vf^^ 

Weight of ein equal volume of water at 20® W^^* 


^ wa3h-bottle, equipped with a two-holod cork, may be interposed between 

tho mouth and the pycnometer for corrosive or poidonotis liquids. 
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The density (djr) may be regarded as the specific gravity referred to 
an equal volume of water at 4°, i.e., 


200 W; 20- _ ,yeoo 

w 


0-9982 


)982\ 

) 

to / 


where is the density of water at 20°, i.e., 0-9982. The quantity 
enclosed in the bracket is the constant for the pycnometer and should be 
recorded permanently. In all subsequent determinations of the density, 
only the weight of the liquid filling the pycnometer will be required. It 
is advisable, however, to redetermine the constant periodically. 

Notes on the construction of a thermostat. A thermostat may be 
easily constructed by a skilled mechanic. The essential requirements 

are: _ . , 


(1) A large metal tank, preferably lagged to within 5 cm. of the upper 


run. 


(2) A motor-driven stirrer. That illustrated in Figs. II, 7, 1 (see also 
Fig. II, 7, 7) is quite satisfactory ; the motor is supported on a stout 

metal bar fitted across the thermostat tank. 

(3) A conventional type of mercury-toluene regulator. . , * ... 

(4) A relay ; the Sunvic type F.102N hot-wire vacuum switch • with 

neon indicator lamp is satisfactory. . , . mu 

(5) A suitable heating lamp or other heating device. The author has 

found the 250 watts vertical pattern radiator lamp ( sausage lamp) 
or, alternatively, the Santon 250 or 500 watts immersion heater f to give 

No difficulty should be experienced in constructing a thermostat -^t 
the aid of the components recommended that will maintain a tempera 

°^For drouLting water through a refractometer any commercial water 

circulating pump may be used.J v -j 

Refractive index. The refractive mdex of a sses 

determined with an Abbe refractometer. This refractomete p 

(1.3000.0 . .,000, ...y b. ~d dtaciy .« • 

scale with accuracy of about 0 ■ 0002. 

(6) It requires only a chop . essential • by means of a 

(c) A source of monochromatic light is no „^ 7 .rpQnonds to that 

“ compensator ” the observed refractive in ^ j ^ ^ 

obtained with the D line of sodium even though white light is usea 

source of illumination. , , _ ,. „ .f xu^ « critical 

The principle of the instrument is the 

angle for total reflection between glass o The glass is in 

Ain't glass. 1-75) and the substance to he exammed.^^Th^jl^^^^^^^^ 

the form of a right-angled pnsni upon th yp compound is a soUd, 
the compound to be investigated is place . 

* Supplied by Sunvic Controls Ltd# 

t Manufactured by Santon Ltd. r^„mn No 10, supplied by Stuart Turner 

: The author employs the Stuart centrifugal pump. iNO. . t'f 

T X 1 


Ltd. 
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optical contact with the prism is made by means of a liquid of higher 
refractive index than the solid {e.g., methylene iodide) ; if it is a liquid 
(as is usual in qualitative organic analysis), it is enclosed as a thin film 
(about 0-15 mm. thick) between two similar prisms (Fig. XI,2, 4). The 
face AC of the prism plays a part in the refraction of the light, and it is 
the angle of emergence (a) from this face which is measured, the scale 
of the instrument being, howev'er, divided to read the refractive index 
directly. The ray shown in Fig. XI, 2, Z and in Fig. XI, 2, 4: is that 
which enters the face AB at grazing incidence, and corresponds to the 
edge of the dark part of the field of view of the instrument. The direction 
of the ray after entering the face AB depends upon its wave length, and 
thus the scale of refractiv'e index will vary with the light employed. 
That selected is for sodium light, but in order to permit the use of white 
light, the resultant dispersion of the light emerging from the face AC is 
neutralised by means of a dispersion “ compensator ** situated at the 
base of the telescope. It consists of two direct vision prisms, made 
accurately direct for the D sodium line, which are capable of rotation at 






equal rates and in opposite directions about the axis of the telescope of 
the refractometer. They form a system of variable dispersion which 
can he made equal in amount and of opposite direction to the resultant 
dispersion (D) of the refractometer prism and the substance investigated. 

Fig. XI, 2, 5 * is a drawing of the Hilger Abbe refractometer, whilst 
Fig. XI,2,Q* is a line diagram showing the essential parts of the 
instrument. 


To determine the refractive index of a Uquid at 20®, circulate water at 
20° from a thermostat through the jacket surrounding the two prisms 
until the temperature on the thermometer has remained steady for at 
least 10 minutes. Separate the prism jackets by opening the clamp, and 
move the index arm, if necessary, until the face of the prism is horizontal. 
Wipe the latter with a clean linen cloth, place a drop or two of the liquid 
on the ground glass prism face and then clamp it to the upper polished 
prism. Focus the cross-wires of the telescope by rotating the eyepiece, 
and then adjust the mirror so as to give good illumination from a suitably 
placed frosted electric lamp. By means of the rack and pinion controlling 
the arm at the side of the apparatus, turn the prism box until the field 
of view becomes partly fight and partly dark. When white light is used. 


author IS indebted to Messrs. Adam HUger Ltd. for these two figures. A detailed 
Iff instryment wiU be found in their booklet. “ Instrucliom for the Use of 

the Abbe Refractonuur,- and to which the reader ie referred for further parUculars. 
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the edge of the light band will show a coloured fringe. By means of 
the milled screw head at the base of the telescope, rotate the dispersion 
“ compensator ” until the coloured fringe disappears and the light (or 
dark) band is bounded by a sharp edge. Now rotate the prism box 
slowly until the sharp edge coincides with the intersection of the cross 



Fig. XI, 2, 5. 



Fig. XI, 2, 6. 


wires in the telescope, and read off directly lens. Im- 

sodium line on the divided arc by ® ^pe ^off°the organic 

mediately the determination has ^T^gg^the prism surfaces with 

liquid with filter paper or cotton woob^^^^^^^^ be 

cotton wool soaked m acetone, ine accui y 1‘3337. 

checked by measuring the refractive index of distdled water (n, 

1 • 3330, Wb"" 1 • 3320, n"" 1-3307). 
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The refractive index of a liquid is recorded as where t is the tem¬ 
perature at which the measurement is made, and D refers to the wave 
length of the D line of sodium. As already pointed out, it is usual to 
determine both the refractive index and the density of the liquid at 20*^; 
in any case they should be determined at the same temperature. These 
two constants are useful in assisting the characterisation of a pure liquid ; 
tliey are particularly valuable for aliphatic hydrocarbons and similar 
compounds where the methods of characterisation by the formation of 
solid derivatives are not entirely satisfactory. 

The molecular refractivity can be computed from the Lorenz and 
Lorentz equation : 

nl. — 1 M 
“ "" < + 2 ■ d 


where n is the refractive index, d is the density at the same temperature, 
and M is the molecular weight. The molecular refractivity may also be 
calculated from the structural formula by the summation of either the 
atomic and structural constants or the bond refractions. Agreement 
between the observed and calculated values of the molecular refractivity 
constitutes powerful evidence for the correctness of the structural formula 

from which [-^xJd calculated. 

The values for the D sodium line of the atomic and structural constants 
and of the bond refractions, as determined by th« author, are collected 
in Tables XI>2A and XI,2B respectively. 
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TABLE XI,2A. ATOMIC AND STRUCTURAL CONSTANTS (D-LINE) 


CHa . 

• 

4-647 

H (in CH 2 ) 

« 

1-028 

C (in CHg) 

« 

2-691 

CH 3 

• 

5*65 

C^H, . 

• 

10-30 

n-CjH, 


14-97 

wo-CoH, 

• 

14-98 

W 

‘W'-C^Hq . 

• 

19-59 

iso-CiHa 

• 

19-62 

5ec.-C4H9 

• 

19-42 

lert.-C^HQ 

• 

19-85 


• 

24-25 


• 

24-20 


• 

24-28 

W-C 4 H 13 

• 

28-86 

n-C,Hi 5 

• 

33-55 

7t-CgHj7 


38-14 

C 3 H 5 (allyl) 

• 

14-52 

CgHg . 

• 

25-36 

Cl 

■ 

5-84 

Br 

• 

8-74 

1 

• 

13-95 

F 

• 

0-81 

0 (ethers) 

• 

1-76 

0 (acetals) 

• 

1*61 

CO (ketones) 

4-60 


CO (methyl ketones) 

COO (esters) 

COOH .... 
OH (aliphatic alcohols) . 

SH (alkyl thiols) . 

S (dialkyl sulphides) 

Sj (dialkyl disulphides) . 

Double bond (C=C) 

Triple bond (C=C), terminal . 
Triple bond (C=C), non-terminal 

3 - membered carbon ring 

4 - membered carbon ring 

NH^ (primary aliphatic amines) 
NH (secondary aliphatic amines) 
NH (secondary aromatic amines) 
N (tertiary aliphatic amines) . 
N=N (azo) .... 
CN (aliphatic nitriles) . 

NO.^ (aliphatic nitro compounds) 
O.NO (aliphatic nitrites) 

NO (nitroso) 

SCN (aliphatic thiocyanates) . 
NCS (aliphatic tso-thiocyanates) 
CO 3 (dialkyl carbonates) 

SO 3 {dialkyl sulphites) . 

PO 4 (trialkyl phosphates) 


4-76 

G-20 

7-23 


16 05 


0-61 

0-32 

4-44 

3- 61 

4- 68 
2-74 
6*19 
5*46 

6- 71 
7*24 

5- 20 
13-40 
15-62 

7- 70 
11-34 
10*77 


* From synthetic wo-amyl alcohol, 
t From fermentation tso-amyl alcohol. 
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TABLE XI,2B. BOND REFRACTIONS AT 20® (D-LINE) 


C—H . 

1-676 

C=S . 

. 11-91 

C—C . 

. 1-296 

C—N . 

. 1-57 

C=C . 

. 4-17 

C=-N . 

. 3-76 

C=C (terminal) 

. 6-87 

C=N . 

. 4-82 

C = C (non-terminal) 

. 6-24 

0—H (alcohols) 

. 1-66 

C—C (3-ring) 

. 1-49 

0—H (acids) 

. 1-80 

C—C (4-ring) 

. 1-37 

S—H . 

. 4-80 

C—C (5-ring) 

. 1-26 

s—s . 

. 8-11 

C—C (G-ring) 

. 1-27 

S—0 . 

. 4-94 

C—F . 

. 1-55 

S->0 . 

.-0-20 

C—Cl . 

. 6-51 

N—H . 

1-76 

Br • 

. 9-39 

N—0 . 

. 2-43 

C—I • 

. 14-61 

N-^0 . 

. 1-78 

C;—0 (ethers) 

1-54 

N=0 . 

. 4-00 

C—0 (acetals) 

. 1-46 

N—N . 

. 1-99 

C=0 . 

. 3-32 

N^N . 

. 4-12 

C=0 (methyl ketones) 

. 3-49 

Car—Car 

. 2-69 

C—S ... 

. 4*61 




Note. 

In the calculation of the molecular refractivity of esters, the C—O value for acetals 
is employed. 
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DETERMINATION OF MOLECULAR WEIGHT 

The determination of the molecular weight of a compound is rarely 
necessary in qualitative organic analysis. Occasionally a knowledge of 
the molecular weight may be useful, particularly in those cases where a 
derivative cannot easily be prepared or is unknowm. The usual methods 
of determining molecular weights are too cumbersome and too time- 
consuming for characterisation work. The high freezing point depression 
of camphor permits the use of an ordinary melting point apparatus, thus 
enabling the molecular weight to be determined rapidly (Rast’s camphor 

method). i . j • 

Support a small clean test-tube 75 X 10 mm.) in a hole bored m 

a cork so that it will stand conveniently on the pan of a balance. Weigh 
the tube. Introduce about 50 mg, of the compound of which the mole¬ 
cular weight is to be determined, and weigh again. Then add 500- 
600 mg. of pure, resublimed camphor (e.g., the micro-analytical reagent, 
B.D.H.) and weigh again. Stopper the test-tube loosely and melt ^the 
contents by placing it in an oil bath previously heated to about 180° * ; 
stir the liquid with a platinum wire, but do not heat the liquid for more 
than one minute or camphor will sublime from the solution. Allow to 
cool, transfer the solid to a clean watch glass and powder the solid. 
Introduce some of the powder into a thin capillary tube of which the 
closed end is carefully rounded : press the solid down into the closed 
end with the aid of a platinum wire or with a closed capillary tube ot 
smaller diameter. The height of the soUd should not exceed 2 mm. 
Determine the melting point of the mixture (Fig.//, W, 2, a or 11. 1U,J) 
using, preferably, a 100-200° thermometer graduated m 0-1 or 0-2 ; 
good iUumination is essential. The melting point is taken as that tem¬ 
perature at which the last fragment of solid disappears. o ma 'e s^e 
that the mixture is homogeneous, repeat the melting point determmation 
with a second sample ; if the two differ appreciably, prepare a 
mixture. Then determine the melting point of the original camphor. 
The difference in melting points gives the depression of the melting 
point of camphor caused by the addition of the compound. The molecular 
weight M, can then be calculated from the formula . 


if = 


K Xw X 1000 
AT X If' 


where K is the molecular depression constant of camphor (39*7) 
w is the weight of the compound 
W is the weight of the camphor 
and AT is the depression of the melting point. 


Note. 

The solute concentration should be above 0'2M ; 
from 39*7 to about 50. 


in dilute solution K increases 


• If very great care is taken, the mixture may be 
flame for about 30 seconds ; the technique described 
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XI.3. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR THE ELEMENTS 

The most commonly occiiiTing elements in organic compounds are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and the halogen elements ; 
less common elements are phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, mercury, or 
other metals which may be present as salts of organic acids. There is no 
direct method for the detection of oxygen. 

It is usually advisable to carry out the ignition test first. This will 
provide useful information as to the general properties of the compound 
and, in particular, the residue may be employed for the detection of any 
inorganic elements which may be present. 

IGNITION TEST 

Place about 0 -1 g. of the compound in a porcelain crucible or crucible 
cover. Heat it gently at first and finally to dull redness. Observe : 

(а) Whether the substance melts, is explosive, or is inflammable and 
the nature of the flame. 

(б) Whether gases or vapour are evolved and their odour {CA UTION /) 

(c) Whether the residue fuses. 

If an appreciable amount of residue remains, note its colour. Add a 
few drops of water and test the solution (or suspension) with litmus 
or with Universal indicator paper. Then add a little dilute hydrochloric 
acid and observe whether effervescence occurs and the residue dissolves. 
Apply a flame test with a platinum wire on the hydrochloric acid solution 
to determine the metal present. (In rare cases, it may be necessary to 
subject a solution of the residue to the methods of qualitative inorganic 
analysis to identify the metal or metals present.) If the flame test indicates 
sodium, repeat the ignition of the substance on platinum foil. 

Heating with soda lime is often a useful preliminary test. Mix 
thoroughly about 0* 2 g. of the substance with about 1 g. of powdered soda 
lime. Place the mixture in a Pyrex test-tube ; close the tube by a cork 
and delivery tube. Incline the test-tube so that any liquid formed in 
the reaction cannot run back on the hot part of the tube. Heat the 
test-tube gently at first and then more strongly. CoDect any condensate 
produced in a test-tube containing 2-3 ml. of water. Nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds will usually evolve ammonia or vapours alkaline to litmus and 
possessing characteristic odours ; hydroxybenzoic acids jdeld phenols; 
formates and acetates yield hydrogen ; simple carboxylic acids yield 
hydrocarbons (methane from acetic acid, benzene from benzoic or 
phthalic acid, etc.) ; amine salts and aromatic amino carboxylic acids 
yield aromatic amines ; etc. 

CARBON AND HYDROGEN 

Evidence of the organic nature of the substance may be provided by 
the behaviour of the compound when heated on porcelain or platinum 
or other comparatively inert metal {e.g., nickel) : the substance is inflam¬ 
mable, burns with a more or less smoky flame, chars and leaves a black 
residue consisting largely of carbon (compare Jgnititm Test above). 

If It IS desired to test directly for the presence of carbon and hydrogen 
in a compound, mix 0-1 g. of the substance with 1-2 g. of ignited, fine 
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copper oxide powder* in a dry test-tube, and fit the latter with a cork 
carrying a tube bent at an angle so that the escaping gases can be bubbled 
below the surface of lime water contained in a second test-tube. Clamp 
the test-tube containing the mixture near the cork. Heat the mixture 
gradually. If carbon is present, carbon dioxide will be evolved which 
will produce a turbidity in the lime water. If hydrogen is present, small 
drops of water w’^ill collect in the cooler part of the tube. 


NITROGEN, SULPHUR AND HALOGENS 

In order to detect these elements in organic compounds, it is necessary to 
convert them into ionisable inorganic substances so that the ionic tests of 
inorganic qualitative analysis may be applied. This conversion may be 
accomplished by several methods, but the best procedure is to fuse the organic 
compound with metallic sodium (Lassalgne’s test). In this way sodium 
cyanide, sodium sulphide and sodium halides are formed, which are readily 
identified. Thus : 

Organic compound containing C,H,0,N,S,Hal. + Na 

_ 

-^ NaCN + Na^S + NaHal. + NaOH 

It is essential to use an excess of sodium, otherwise if sulphur and nitrogen 
are both present sodium thiocyanate, NaCNS, may be produced ; in the test 
for nitrogen it may give a red coloration with ferric iron but no Prussian blue 
since there will be no free cyanide ions. With excess of sodium the thiocyanate, 
if formed, will be decomposed ; 


NaCNS + 2Na 


NaCN + NaaS 


The filtered alkaline solution, resulting from the action of water upon the 
sodium fusion, is treated with ferrous sulphate and thus forms sodium lerro- 

cyanide : 

FeSOi + 6NaCN —Na 4 [Fe(CN)el + NagSO* 

Upon boiUng the alkaline ferrous salt solution, some ferric ions are inevitably 
produced by the action of the air ; upon the addition of dUute sulphunc acid, 
thus dissol4ig the ferrous and ferric hydroxides, the ferrocyamdes reacts with 
the ferric salt producing ferric ferrocyanide (Prussian blue) : 

3Na4[Fe(CN)e] + 2 Fe 2 (S 04)3 —^ Fe4[Fe(CN)e]3 + eNa^SO* 

Hydrochloric acid should not be used for acidifyi^ the alkaUne 

the yellow colour, due to the ferric chloride formed, causes the 

appear greenish. For the same reason, ferric chloride shoifid no 

is frequently recommended : a sufficient concentration . ii+fia 

by atmospheric oxidation of the hot alkaline solution. The a fnrma- 

dilute potassium fluoride solution may be advantageous in assis g 

tion of Prussian blue in a readily filterable form. anlnVtiHft 

Sulphur, as sulphide ion. is detected by precipitation as black lead su^ 

with lead acetate solution and acetic acid or with pharacter- 

(an alkaline solution of lead acetate). Halogens are de ec Hilute nitric 

iatio silver haUdes by the addition of silver 

acid : the interfering influence of sulphide and cyanide lo 

are discussed under the individual elements. 

* Copper oxide powder, prepared by aSSlVin^a^^siccator. 

redness in a porcelain basin, allowed to cool partially in 
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Support a email, soft glass test-tube (50 X 12 mm.)* in a clamp or 
insert the tube through a small hole in a piece of asbestos board (or of 
“ uralite ”) so that the tube is supported by the rim. Place a cube 
(ca. 4 mm. side = 0-04 g.) of freshly cut sodium f in the tube. Have 
in readiness about 0*05 g. of the compound on a spatula or the tip of a 
knife blade ; if the compound is a liquid, charge a capillary dropper or a 
melting point capillary with about three drops of the liquid. Heat the 
ignition tube, gently at first to prevent cracking, until the sodium melts 
and the vapour rises 1-2 cm. in the tube. Drop the substance, preferably 
portionwise, directly on to the molten sodium {CAUTION: there may 
be a slight explosion, particularly with chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
nitroalkanes and azo compounds). Remove the tube from its support 
and hold it by means of a pair of tongs. Heat it carefully at first, then 
strongly until the entire end of the tube is red hot and maintain it at this 
temperature for a minute or two. Plunge the tube while still hot into an 
evaporating basin X containing about 10 ml. of distilled water, and cover 
the dish hnrnediafely with a clean wire gauze. The tube will be shattered 
and the residual sodium will react with the water. When the reaction is 
over, heat to boiling, and filter. The filtrate should be water-clear and 
alkaline. If it is dark coloured, decomposition was probably incomplete : 
repeat the entire sodium fusion. 

The following alternative procedure is recommended and it possesses the 
advantage that the same tube may be used for many sodium fusions. 
Support a Pyrex test-tube (150 X 12 mm.) vertically in a clamp lined with 
asbestos cloth or with sheet cork. Place a cube (ca. 4 mm. side = 0*04 g.) 
of freshly cut sodium in the tube and heat the latter until the sodium 
vapour rises 4-5 cm. in the test-tube. Drop a small amount (about 
0-05 g.) of the substance, preferably portionwise, directly into the sodium 
vapour (CA UT/ON : there may be a slight explosion) ; then heat the 
tube to redne.^s for about 1 minute. Allow the test-tube to cool, add 
3-4 ml. of methyl alcohol to decompose any unreacted sodium, then half¬ 
fill the tube with distilled water and boil gently for a few minutes. Filter 
and use the clear, colourless filtrate for the various tests detailed below. 
Keep the test-tube for sodium fusions ; it will usually become discoloured 
and should be cleaned from time to time with a little scouring powder. 

Nitrogen, Pour 2-3 ml. of the filtered “ fusion ** solution into a test- 
tube containing 0 1-0-2 g. of powdered ferrous sulphate crystals. Heat 


preferred, suitable ignition tubes may be prepared by the student from soft glass 
tubing : It 18 important that the thickness of the glass at the closed end be uniform, other- 
wise the tube is likely to crack when heated. The simplest procedure is to blow a small 
bulb ot uniform wall tliicknesa at the end of the tube. The emeU test-tubes are available 
trom all laboratory supply dealers. 

t Ci4 UTION .' Handle sodi^lm with great care. Small pieces for sodium fusions may be 

kept m a srna 1 dry bottle. Larger quantities and pieces are better kept under solvent 

o*" J^ylene. Do not handle the metal with the Angers ; use tongs or pincers or a 

; I ^ K f ts stored under naphtha or xylene, dry it quickly with Alter paper 

sodium should be placed in the bottle for “ Sodium 

wifh f P‘ecea of residual sodium in the sink or into water ; if you 

wish to destroy sodnun rasidiies. use methylaU-d spirit. ^ 

cont^neH ^chnique is as follows. Plunge the hot tube into about 10 ml. of water 

ffauzt When *®*‘®*‘ “nniediately with a clean wire 

fnsur; thLoJlh broken glass to 

a po”eUrb“el?nXrbo2g? 
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the mixture gently with shaking until it boils, then, without cooling, add 
just sufficient dilute sulphuric acid to dissolve tlie iron hydroxides and 
give the solution an acid reaction. {The addition of 1 ml. of 5 per cent, 
potassium fluoride solution is beneficial (possibly owing to the formation 
of potassium ferrifluoride KgfFeFg] ) and usually leads to a purer Prussian 
blue.} A Prussian blue precipitate or coloration indicates that nitrogen is 
present. If no blue precipitate appears at once, allow to stand for 15 
minutes, filter through a small filter and wash the paper with water to 
remove all traces of coloured solution : any Prussian blue present will then 
become perceptible in the cone of the filter paper. If in doubt, repeat the 
sodium fusion, preferably using a mixture of the compound with pure 
sucrose or naphthalene. In the absence of nitrogen, the solution should 
have a pale yellow colour due to iron salts. 

If sulphur is present, a black precipitate of ferrous sulphide is obtained 
when the ferrous sulphate crystals dissolve. Boil the mixture for about 
30 seconds, and acidify with dilute sulphuric acid ; the ferrous sulphide 
dissolves and a precipitate of Prussian blue forms if nitrogen is present. 

Sulphur. This element may be tested for by any one of the following 
three methods : 

(а) Prepare a solution of sodium plumbite by adding 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution to a few drops of about N lead acetate solu¬ 
tion until the white precipitate of lead hydroxide initially formed just 
redissolves to a clear solution. Add 1 ml. of the “ fusion solution : the 
presence of sulphur is indicated by a black precipitate of lead sulphide. 

(б) Acidify 2 ml. of the “ fusion ” solution with dilute acetic acid, and 
add a few drops of lead acetate solution. A black precipitate of lead 

sulphide indicates the presence of sulphur. 

(c) To 2 ml. of the “ fusion solution add 2-3 drops of a freshly- 
prepared dilute solution (ca. 0*1 per cent.) of sodium nitropnisside 
NadFeCCNl^NO]. (The latter may be prepared by adding a minute 
crystal of the solid to about 2 ml. of water.) A purple coloration indi¬ 
cates sulphur ; the coloration slowly fades on standing. 

Halogens. If nitrogen and/or sulphur are present, the addition ot 
silver nitrate to the acidified “ fusion ” solution wiU precipitate si ver 
cyanide and/or silver sulphide in addition to the silver halides, llie 
removal of hydrogen cyanide and/or hydrogen sulphide before precipi a- 
tion of the silver halides is effected by boiling the “ fusion solution, 
just acidified with dilute nitric acid, in an evaporating basin until it has 
been reduced to half its original volume. Cool, dilute with an equal 
volume of water and add a few drops of silver nitrate solu ion. ^ 
or pale yellow precipitate, which darkens rapidly upon exposure o g , 


indicates the presence of halogen. . ^ 

Nitrogen and sulphur absent, (i) If only one halogen is presen , aci y 
with dilute nitric acid and add excess of silver mtrate J; 

precipitate indicates the presence of a halogen. Decan e ™ 
liquor and treat the precipitate with dilute aqueous ammonia ® ' 

If the precipitate is white and readily soluble m the 
chlorine is present; if it is pale yellow and difficultly so u e, t j- 
present; if it is yellow and insoluble, then loihne is m ca 
and bromine should be confirmed by the tests given below. 
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If one or more halogens may be 'present^ proceed as follows : 

(ii) Acidify 1-2 ml. of the “ fusion solution with a moderate excess 
of glacial acetic acid and add 1 ml. of carbon tetrachloride. Then intro¬ 
duce 20 per cent, sodium nitrite solution drop by drop with constant 
shaking. A purple or violet colour in the organic layer indicates the 
prc.sencc of iodine. The reaction is : 

2 XaI + 2NaN02 + 4CH3COOH-Ij + 2 NO -f 4CH3COONa + 2H2O 

This solution may also be employed in the test for bromine. If iodine 
has been found, add small amounts of sodium nitrite solution, warm 
slightly and shake with fresh 1 ml. portions of carbon tetrachloride until 
the last extract is colourless ; boil the acid solution until no more nitrous 
fumes are evolved and cool. If iodine is absent, use 1 ml. of the “ fusion 
solution which has been strongly acidified with glacial acetic acid. Add 
a small amount of lead dioxide, place a strip of fluorescein paper across the 
mouth of the tube, and warm the solution. If bromine is present, it will 
colour the test paper rose-pink (eosin). 

Fluorescein test paper is prepared by dipping filter paper into a dilute 
solution of fluorescein in ethyl alcohol ; it dries rapidly and is then ready for use. 
The test paper has a lemon yellow colour. 

Lead dioxide in acetic acid solution gives lead tetra-acetate which oxidises 
hydrogen bromide (and also hydrogen iodide), but has practically no effect 
under the above experimental conditions upon hydrogen chloride. 

(iii) Acidify 1-2 ml. of the fusion ” solution with dilute sulphuric 
acid, cool, and add 1 ml. of carbon tetrachloride. Prepare the equivalent 
of “ chlorine water ” by acidifying 10 per cent, sodium hypochlorite 
solution with one fifth of its volume of dilute hydrochloric acid. Add 
this solution dropwise (use a dropper) with vigorous shaking to the 
mixture. If iodine is present, the organic phase first becomes purple in 
colour. As the addition of the “ chlorine water ” is continued, the 
purple colour disappears (owing to the oxidation of the iodine to iodate) 
and, if bromine is present, is replaced by a brown or reddish colour. If 
bromine is absent, the organic layer will be colourless. It is, of course, 
evident that if the carbon tetrachloride layer remains uncoloured, the 
halogen present is chlorine. 

(iv) Acidify 1-2 ml. of the fusion solution with acetic acid, add 
a slight excess of pure lead dioxide (say, 0-5 g.) and boil gently until 
all the iodine and bromine are liberated. Dilute, filter off the excess of 
lead dioxide, and test for chloride with dilute nitric acid and silver nitrate 
solution. 

2NaBr{I) + PbOj. + 4 CH 3 COOH-> 

Br2(l2) -I- (CHaCOOljPb + 2 CH 3 COONa + 2H3O 

Nittogen and sulphur present. Just acidify 2-3 ml. of the “ fusion ” 
solution with dilute nitric acid, and evaporate to half the original volume 
in order to expel hydrogen cyanide and/or hydrogen sulphide which may 
be present. Dilute with an equal volume of water. If only one halogen 
is present, proceed as in tests (i) or (iii). If one or more halogens may 
be present, use tests (ii), (iii) or (iv). 
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Alternatively, add I or 2 drops of 5 per cent, nickel nitrate solution to 
2-3 ml. of the “ fusion ” solution, filter off the nickel cyanide and/or nickel 
sulphide, acidify the filtrate vdth 2X nitric acid, and test for halides as above. 

The detection of the following elements, which occur infrequently in organic 
compounds, is included here for the sake of completeness. 

Fluorine. Strongly acidify 2 ml. of the '■ fusion ” solution with glacial acetic 
acid, and boil until the volume is reduced by about one half. Cool. Use either 
of the following tests. 

(а) Place one drop of the solution upon zirconium-alizarin-S test paper.* 
A yellow colour on the red paper indicates the presence of fluoride. 

(б) Add a few drops of saturated calcium chloride solution, and allow to 
stand for several hours. If fluorine is present, a gelatinous precipitate of 
calcium fluoride will form. 

Phosphorus. The presence of phosphorus may be indicated by a smell of 
phosphine during the sodium fusion. Treat 1 ml. of the “ fusion ” solution 
with 3 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and boil for one minute. Cool and add 
an equal volume of ammonium molybdate reagent. Warm the mixture to 
40-50^, and allow to stand. If phosphorus is present, a yellow crystalline 
precipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate will separate. 

It is usually preferable to oxidise the compound directly as follows. Inti¬ 
mately mix 0*02-0*05 g. of the compound with 3 g. of sodium peroxide and 
2 g. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in a nickel crucible. Heat the crucible 
and its contents with a small flame, gently at first, afterwards more strongly 
until the contents are fused, and continue heating for a further 10 minutes. 
Allow to stand, extract the contents of the crucible with water, and filter. 
Add excess of concentrated nitric acid to the filtrate and test with ammonium 
molybdate reagent as above. A yellow precipitate indicates the presence of 
phosphorus. It must be borne in mind that the above treatment will convert 
any arsenic present into arsenate. 

Arsenic. The presence of arsenic in an organic compound is generally re¬ 
vealed by the formation of a dull grey mirror of arsenic on the walls of the 
test-tube when the compound is fused with sodium in the Lassaign© test. 
Usually sufficient arsenic is found in the “ fusion ” solution to give a yeUow 
precipitate of arsenic trisulphide when the solution is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and treated with hydrogen sulphide. 

It is recommended that the compound be fused with a mixture of sodium 
carbonate (2 parts) and sodium peroxide (I part) as in the test for Phos'pMrua, 
Extract the fused mass with water, filter, and acidify with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Pass hydrogen sulphide through the hot solution ; arsemc is precipi¬ 
tated as yellow arsenic sulphide. If antimony is present, it will be precipitate 

as orange antimony trisulphide. , . , j v 

Mercury. Upon heating a mixture of the compound with soda lime in a 

long test-tube, a bright metallic mirror and, finally, drops of mercury will or 
in the upper part of the tube if mercury is present. 


THE SODIUM CARBONATE - ZING METHOD 

TION OF NITROGEN, SULPHUR AND HALOGENS IN 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

The Lassaigne procedure for detecting nitrogen in organic compounds 
frequently gives unsatisfactory results with explosive compoun a { azomum 
salts, polynitro compounds and the like) and with certain vol^Ue . 

substances, such as bases> their acyl derivatives or their salts* These 

• For further details, see A. I. Vogel. Text-Book of Macro and Semimicro Qualitative. 
Inorganic Analysis, Fourth Edition, 1964, p. 363 {Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.). 
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may often he surmounted either by mixing the compound with pur© naphtha¬ 
lene or sucrose, or by mixing the substance with sodium and placing a layer 
of soda lime above the mixture. Difficulties are also sometimes experienced 
in the sodium fusion test with liquids of low boiling point, such as ethyl 
bromide. Satisfactory results are obtained by heating the organic compound 
witli sodium carbonate and zinc powder (Middleton, l93o). The latter method 
has been proposed for the detection of the common elements in all organic 
compounds. It is doubtful, however, w'hether it is to be preferred to the 
sodium fusion procedure in routine testing for elements, although it may be 
recommended for those relatively few cases in which the Lassaigne test is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

When an organic compound is heated with a mixture of zinc powder and 
sodium carbonate, the nitrogen and halogens are converted into sodium 
cyanide and sodium halides respectively, and the sulphur into zinc sulphide 
(insoluble in water). The sodium cyanide and sodium halides are extracted 
with water and detected as in Lassaigne’s method, whilst the zinc sulphide in 
the residue is decomposed with dilute acid and the hydrogen sulphide is identi¬ 
fied with sodium plumbite or lead acetate paper. Tlie test for nitrogen is thus 
not affected by the presence of sulphur : this constitutes an advantage of the 
method. 

Prepare the zinc powder - sodium carbonate mixture by grinding 
together in a dry, clean mortar 25 g. of A.R. anhydrous sodium carbonate 
and 50 g. of the purest obtainable zinc powder. The reagent is unlikely to 
contain nitrogen, but traces of sulphur and halogens may be present. 
It is therefore essentia! to carry out a blank or control test for sulphur 
and halogens with every fresh batch of the mixture. 

Place about 0* 1 g. of the pow'dered compound in a small dry test-tube, 
add sufficient of the reagent to give a column about 1 cm. high, and then 
shake the closed tube until the contents are well mixed. Now add more 
reagent, wdthout mixing with the material already in the tube, until the 
total height is about 3 cm. If the compound is a liquid, introduce 2-3 
drops into a small dry test-tube, add sufficient of the mixtvire to form a 
column about 1 cm. long, and allow the liquid to soak well into the reagent. 
Then add more reagent, without mixing, until a total height of about 
3 cm. is secured. Hold the tube horizontally (use tongs or a special test- 
tube holder) and, by means of a small flame, heat a 1 cm. length of the 
mixture gently near the open end. Gradually increase the size of the 
flame until the mixture is red hot at the end. Extend the heating 
gradually and cautiously towards the closed end of the tube until the 
whole of the mixture is red hot. (The extension of the heating towards 
the closed end of the tube must be carried out with great care, otherwise 
the mixture may be projected from the tube ; if the mixture tends to be 
pushed out of the tube by the evolution of gas, stop the heating momen¬ 
tarily and rotate the tube while still in a horizontal position in order to 
redistribute the contents.) Finally heat the tube to redness in a vertical 
position for a minute or two and, while the end of the tube is still red hot, 
plunge the tube in about 10 ml. of water in a porcelain dish. Boil the 
contents of the dish gently for 1-2 minutes and filter. (If the filtrate 
18 not colourless, repeat the whole process.) Retain the residue in 

the basin for the sulphur test. Divide the clear filtrate into two 
portions. 
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Nitrogen. Treat one portion with 1-2 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution and 0*1 g. of powdered ferrous sulphate. Boil for 
1 minute and cool. Cautiously acidify with dilute sulphuric acid (carbon 
dioxide is evolved). A precipitate of Prussian blue indicates that nitrogen 
is present. 

Halogens. Proceed as described under the Lassaigne test. If nitro¬ 
gen is present, the cyanide must first be eliminated. 

Sulphur. Moisten the centre of a filter paper wdth sodium plumbite 
solution. Add about 10 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid to the residue 
in the dish and immediately cover it with the prepared filter paper. If 
zinc sulphide is present in the residue, a dark brown stain, visible on the 
upper surface of the paper, wdll be obtained : frequently the presence of 
hydrogen sulphide can also be detected by its odour. 


XI,4. THE SOLUBILITIES OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

When a mixture of a specified amount of a given solute and a specified 
amount of a given solvent forms a homogeneous liquid, the former is 
said to be soluble in the latter. This essentially practical definition of 
solubility * forms the basis of the various schemes which have been 
proposed to employ solubility as a basis for the classification of organic 
compounds (0. Kamm, 1922 ; H. Staudinger, 1923). A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the relationship between solubility and chemical constitution 
in organic compounds is outside the scope of this work,t but the following 
qualitative generalisations (to which numerous exceptions are known), 
due largely to Kamm, may be found helpful. 

1. A compound is most soluble in that solvent to which it is most 
closely related in structure. Thus w-hexane, which is sparingly soluble 
in water, dissolves in three volumes of methyl alcohol, is more soluble 
in anhydrous ethyl alcohol, and is completely miscible with w-butyl 
and higher alcohols. As the chain length increases the compound tends 
to resemble the hydrocarbon more and more, and hence the solubility 
iiicr6&S6S 

The mono-hydroxy and mono-carboxy derivatives of the hydrocarbons 
(alcohols and carboxylic acids) are soluble in ether : the lower homo- 
loguea (up to about Cg—see below) are soluble in water. If two or more 
hydroxyl groups are present in the molecule, the compound becomes 
more like water in structure and less like the hydrocarbons ; consequently 
the solubility in water increases and the solubility in ether decreases. 
The following examples may be quoted : ethyl and n-propyl alcohol are 
completely miscible with ether and with water, but ethylene glycol an 
glycerol whilst very soluble in water are almost insoluble in ether » ^ ® 
carbohydrates, which contain several hydroxyl groups, are solub e m 
water but insoluble in ether ; succinic acid is sparingly soluble and malic, 
tartaric and citric acids are insoluble in ether, but all of these poly b^ic aci 
are soluble in water. Most salts (derived from organic acidic substances 


* The arbitrary standard employed in this book is 0 • 1 
3 ml. of solvent. 

t See, for example, J. H. Hildebrand and R. L. Scott, 
1960 (Reinhold). 


g. of solid or 0-2 ml. of liquid to 
The Solubility of Nonelectrolytes. 
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and inorganic bases, or from organic bases and mineral acids) are soluble 
in water but insoluble in ether. 

2. The effect of a halogen atom or of phenyl is analogous to an increase in 
the number of carbon atoms. 

3, As one ascends a given homologous series^ the physical propevties of the 
meynbers increasingly resemble those of the hydrocarbons from which they 
may be regarded as derived. Thus the solubility of alcohols in water 
decreases as the series is ascended and for normal alcohols, the limit of 
solubility lies between C 4 and C 5 . Branching of the carbon chain of the 
alkyl group decreases the effect of this group, hence a branched-chain 
alcohol is usually more soluble than a straight-chain alcohol of the same 
carbon content. The influence of various constitutional factors upon the 
solubilities of alcohols at 20 ® will be apparent from an examination of 
Table XI, 4.1. 


TablkXI,4.I. Solubilities of Alcohols in Water at 20° 


.Alcohol 

Formula 

Solubility 
(G./ lOO ML. OF HgO) 

Methyl .... 

CHjOH 

00 

Benzyl 

CfiHsCHjOH 

4-0 

Etliyl .... 

CHjCH.OH ! 

CO 

P-Chloroothyl 

ClCH,CH,OH ! 

CO 

n-Propyl .... 

CHaCHjCHjOH 

' CO 

woPropyl .... 

CHjCHlOHlCHj 

00 

Y'Chloropropyl . 

ClCHjCHjCHjOH 

I 500 

y.Bromopropyl . 

BrCH,CHjCH,OH 

CO 

i •Chloro-2-propanol 

ClCHaCH(OH)CH3 

00 

I ; 3-Dichloro-2-propanol 

ClCHaCH(OH)CH8Cl 

110 

n-Butvl .... 

CHjCHXHjCHjOH 

8-3 

% 

isoButyl .... 

(CHaljCHCHjOH 

9*6 

aec.*Butyl .... 

CH3CH,CH(OH)Cn3 

130 

TerL-Butyl .... 

(CHalaCOH 

CO 

n-Amyl .... 

CH3(CH,).0H 

2-0 

Methyl n-propyl carbinol 

CH3CH,CH,CH(0H)CH, 

6-0 

Diethyl carbinol 

, CHaCHjCHlOHlCH.CHj 

80 

tsoButyl carbinol 

(CH3),CHCH,CH,0H 

2-8 

Dimethyl ethyl carbinol 

(CH,),C(OH)CHjCH, 

12 

n-Hexyi alcohol . 

' CH,(CH,) 30 H 

0 • 5 

n-Heptyl alcohol 

CH 3 (CH,) 30 H 

0-12 


The lower members of other homologous series of oxygen compounds— 
the acids, aldehydes, ketones, anhydrides, ethers and esters—have 
approximately the same limits of solubility as the alcohols and substitu¬ 
tion and branching of the carbon chain has a similar inBuence. For the 
amines (primary, secondary and tertiary), the limit of solubility is about 
Ce, whilst for the amides and nitriles it is about C 4 . 

4. Compounds of very high molecular weight frequently exhibit decreased 
solubility in inert solvents.* Thus whilst glucose (CaHioOg) and methyl 

Inert solvents, e.y., water and ether, are those solvents from solutions in which the 
solute may be recovered by simple evaporation. 
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acrylate (CH 2 =CHCOOCH 3 ) are readily soluble in water, the polymers 
starch, cellulose and glycogen (CgHjoOgjn and methyl acrylate resin are 
insoluble in water. Some exceptions are known, for example, methyl 
cellulose and the polyethylene oxides HOCHglCHg—O—CHglnCH^OH 
(n up to 100) dissolve in water. 

5 . The solubility of solid compounds is dependent upon the molecular 
aggregation in the solid state. The molecular aggregation in the solid state 
finds some expression in the melting points of the compounds or, other¬ 
wise expressed, the melting point of a soUd is generally a criterion of the 
intermolecular cohesive forces. Heat is required to overcome these 
forces and convert the solid into a Uquid ; hence the higher the m.p., the 
greater is the intermolecular attraction. The solution of a solid involves 
a similar destruction of the intermolecular forces so that, for structurally 
related compounds, higher melting points are associated with lower 
solubilities in inert solvents.* The solubilities of some stereoisomers in 
water and in alcohol are collected in Table XI, 4.2. 


Table XI, 4.2. Solubilities of Stereoisomers in Water 

AND IN Alcohol 


Compound 

1 M.P. 

SOLUBtLITY IN 100 C. OF SOLVENT 

AT 20* 

Water 

Alcohol 

Maleic acid (cis). 

Fumaric acid (tratis) . 
d-Tartaric acid . 
l-Tartoric acid . 
dl-Tartaric acid . 

1 

135* t 
286* 

170* 

170* 

206* 

60 g. 

0-6 g. 

139 g. 

139 g. 

20 g. 

51 g. 

5 g. 

27 g. (25*) 

27 g.(25*) 

2 g. (25*) 


t The m.p. depends upon the rate of heating : the pure acid has m.p. 143* (see Section 
111,143), but commercial samples usuaUy melt at a slightly lower temperature. 


SimUar relationships are found among the position isomers in ben- 
zene derivatives, but some abnormal results are encountered. Among 
compounds of a homologous series, high melting points often corre- 
spend to lower solubilities. Thus with the ahphatic dibasic acids 
HOOC(CH,)„COOH, the “even” acid has the higher melting pomt 
and lower solubility in water than the next higher homologue 
(“odd” acid). This can be clearly seen from an examination ot 

Table XI, 4.3. „ , • , • 

An interesting illustration is urea CO(NH 2 ) 2 » ^ 

soluble in water, and oxamide (CONH 2 ) 2 » ui-P- 420 , whic is span g y 

soluble in water. 


• Thia does not apply to salta: these are highly polar compounds, dissociate in solution 
in water, and are usuaUy very soluble. 
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Table XI 4.3. Melting Points ant> Solubilities of Dibasic 

Acids. H00C(CH,)„C00H 


1 

1 Acid 

i i 

1 M.P. 

Solubility (G./lOO G. of HjO) 

AT 20" 

Oxalic (n = 0) 

189" 

9-6 

Malonic (n = 1) 

135" 

73-5 

Succinic fn = 2) 

185" 

6-9 

Glutaric (n = 3) 

98" 

63-9 

• Adipic (n = 4) 

152" 

1-6 

Pimelic (n = 5) 

105* 

4-9 

Suberic (n = 6) 

142" 

015 

Azelaic (a = 7) 

106" 

0-24 

Sebacic (n = 8) 

134" 

1 

010 


6. Solvation increases solubility above predicted values. When the 
components of a solution possess an abnormally large attraction for each 
other, “ solvates ” are formed. Thus certain oxygen-containing com¬ 
pounds have a great tendency to form hydrates, thus contributing to 
increased water solubility : hydrogen bonding also plays an important 
role. 


SOLUBILITY IN REACTION SOLVENTS 

In addition to water and ether, the following reagents are employed as 
“ solvents ” for the characterisation of organic compounds : 5 per cent, 
aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid and of sodium hydroxide, and 
also concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Dilute hydrochloric acid. Most compounds that are soluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid contain a basic nitrogen atom in the molecule. 
Thus most aliphatic amines (primary, secondary and tertiary) form salts 
(polar, water-soluble compounds) with hydrochloric acid. Primary 
aromatic amines (e.^., aniline) behave similarly, but in secondary and 
tertiary purely aromatic amines {e.g.^ diphenylamine and triphenylamine) 
the basic character of the nitrogen atom has been diminished to such an 
extent that they do not form salts with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
consequently do not dissolve. Arylalkylamines and alicyclic amines, 
however, do dissolve. A few types of oxygen-containing compounds 
(such as the pyrones and the anthocyanidin pigments of certain flowers) 
which form oxonium salts dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid. Amides 
RCONHg, RCONHR^ and RCONR'R", which are insoluble in water, are 
generally neutral to 6 per cent, hydrochloric acid but may dissolve in 
higher concentrations ( 10—20 per cent.) of acid : this emphasises the 
importance of employing the correct strength of acid in the solubility tests. 

Dilute sodium hydroxide solution. Carboxylic acids (RCOOH), 
sulphonic acids (RSO 3 H), phenols (ArOH), thiophenob (ArSH), mer- 
captans (RSH), imides (RCONHCOR), aryl sulphonamides (ArSOgNHg), 
arylsulphonyl derivatives of primary amines (ArSOjNHR), oximes 
(RCH=NOH), primary and secondary nitro compounds {RCH=NOOH 
and R 2 C=N 00 H-oci forms), and some enols (e.j., of 1 : S-diketones 
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RCH(OH)==CHCOR or {3-keto esters RCH(OH) = CHCOOR') dissolve 
in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, i.e., contain an acidic group of 
sufficient strength to react with the alkali. Carboxylic acids and sulphonic 
acids are soluble in dilute solutions of sodium bicarbonate : some nega¬ 
tively-substituted phenols, for example, picric acid, 2:4: C-tribrcmo- 
phenol and 2 : 4-dinitrophenoI, are strongly acidic and also dissolve in 
dilute sodium bicarbonate solution. 

The presence of certain substituents {e.g.y the amino group) may 
markedly affect the solubility and other properties of the sulphonic acid 
or carboxylic acid. Thus such sulphonic acids as the aminobenzenesul- 
phonic acids, pjTidine- and quinoline-sulphonic acids exist in the form of 
inner salts or “ zwitter-ions ’ * that result from the interaction of the basic 
amino group and the acidic sulphonic acid. Sulplianilic acid, for example, 
is more accurately represented by formula (I) than by formula (II) : 

+H3N-^;^^S03" (I) H^N—<^^-S03H (II) 

These amiiiosulphonic acids possess the high melting points usually 
associated with salts and are sparingly soluble or insoluble in water. They 
all dissolve readily in dilute alkali but not in dilute acid, ?.e., they appear 
to exhibit the reactions of the sulphonic acid group but not of the amino 
group. The aliphatic aminocarboxylic acids, because of the presence of 
the strongly basic amino group, exist as inner salts : 

NH^ NH3+ 

I I 

RCHCOOH RCHCOO 


they are soluble in water but not in ether, and dissolve in both dilute 
acid and dilute alkali. The carboxyl derivatives of the arylamines (e.g., 
p-aminobenzoic acid) are also amphoteric, but the diminution of the basic 
character of the amino group because of its attachment to the aryl group 
prevents the formation of inner salts to any degree. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid. The paraffin hydrocarbons, cyclo- 
paraffins, the less readily sulphonated aromatic hydrocarbons (benzene, 
toluene, xylenes, etc.) and their halogen derivatives, and the diaryl ethers 
are generally insoluble in cold concentrated sulphuric acid. Unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, certain polyalkylated aromatic hydrocarbons (such as 
mesitylene) and most oxygen-containing compounds are soluble in the 
cold acid. 


Unsaturated hydrocarbons dissolve through the formation of soluble alkyl 
hydrogen sulphates : 

RCH=CH2 + H2SO4 —► RCHiCHglOSOaOH 

Polyalkylated aromatic hydrocarbons and alkyl phenyl ethers are sulphonated : 

PTT 



-f- S2SO4 



Mesitylene 


+H3SO, 

Anisole 


CHjO—-b HgO 
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Many oxy^ien-containing compounds dissolve because of the formation of 
oxonium salts ; the latter are readily decomposed (hydrolysed) by pouring the 
acid into ice water. 

The purpose of the reagent is merely to ascertain whether the substance 
is soluble in the concentrated acid or not. For this reason, the attendant 
disadvantages of the reagent—the production of more fundamental 
changes with certain oxygen-containing compounds than mere dissolution 
or oxonium salt formation—are of secondary importance provided careful 
distinction be made between the solubility of the original compound and 
the insolubility of the products of the reaction. Thus certain unsaturated 
hydrocarbons yield insoluble polymers, and benzyl alcohol affords an 
in.soluble poly-benzyl alcohol of the average composition 

Compounds which dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid may be 
further subdivided into those which are soluble in syrupy phosphoric 
acid (.4) and those which are insoluble in this solvent {B) ; in general, 
dissolution takes place without the production of appreciable heat or 
colour. Those in class A include alcohols, esters, aldehydes, methyl 
ketones and cyclic ketones provided that they contain less than nine 
carbon atoms. The solubility limit is somewhat lower than this for 
ether.s: thus 7i-propyl ether dissolves in 85 per cent, phosphoric acid but 
7i-butyl ether and anlsole do not. Ethyl benzoate and ethyl malonate are 
insoluble. 


XI,5. THE SOLUBILITY GROUPS 

It has been found convenient (O. Kamm, 1922) to place organic com¬ 
pounds into seven solubility groups on the basis of: 

(а) their solubility behaviour towards water, ether, 6 per cent, aqueous 
sodium hydroxide solution, 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and 

(б) the elements, other than carbon and hydrogen, that they contain. 
The resulting groups are : 

Group I. Compounds soluble in both water and ether. 

Group II. Compounds soluble in water, but insoluble in ether. 

Group III, Compounds insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute 
sodium hydroxide. This group may be further subdivided into Group 
IIIA—soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide and soluble in dilute sodium 
bicarbonate ; and Group IIIB—soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide and 
insoluble in dilute sodium bicarbonate. 

Group IV. Compounds insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

Group V. Hydrocarbons and compounds containing C, H and 0 
that are not in Groups I—IV and are soluble in concentrated sulphuric 
acid (“ indifferent compounds ”). 

This group may be further subdivided into Group VA—soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid and soluble in 85 per cent, phosphoric acid— 

and Group VB soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and insoluble in 
85 per cent, phosphoric acid. 
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Group VI. All compounds, not containing N or S, that are insoluble 
in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Group VII. Compounds that contain N or S which are not in Groups 
I~IV. Many of the compounds in this group are soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

It will be observed that halogen compounds are not listed separately, but 
appearin each of the seven groups in accordance with their solubility behaviour. 
Similarly, certain compounds containing N or S will fall in Groups I-IV (see 
preceding Section). 

Table XI,5,1 shows this grouping of organic compounds, together with 
the commoner classes of compounds that fall into the respective solubility 
groups. 



TABLE XL5,1. DIVISION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS INTO SOLUBILITY GROUPS 
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NOTES ON TABLE XI,5,1 

Group I. This includes the lower members of the various homologous 
series (4-5 atoms in a normal chain) that contain oxygen and/or nitrogen in 
their structures : they are soluble in water because of their low carbon content. 
If the compound is soluble in both water and ether, it would also be soluble iu 
other solvents so that further solubility tests are generally unnecessary : the 
test with sodium bicarbonate solution should, however, be performed (see 
Section XI,6). 

Group 11. The classes 1 to 5 are usually soluble in dilute alkali and acid. 
Useful information may, however, be obtained by examining the behaviour of 
Sails to alkaline or acidic solvents. With a salt of a water-soluble base, the 
characteristic odour of an amine is usually apparent when it is treated with 
dilute alkali : likewise, the salt of a water-soluble, weak acid is decomposed 
by dilute hydrochloric acid or by concentrated sulphuric acid. The water- 
soluble salt of a water-insoluble acid or base will give a precipitate of either the 
free acid or the free base when treated with dilute acid or dilute alkali. The 
salts of sulphonic acids and of quaternary bases (R^NOH) are unaffected by 
dilute sodium hydroxide or hj^drochloric acid. 

Group III. Carboxylic and sulphonic acids (also 5ym.-tribromophenol, 
2 : 4-dinitrophenol and picric acid) are also soluble in dilute sodium bicarbonate 
solution. 

Group IV. The student should remember that the hydrochlorides of some 
bases are sparingly soluble in cold water and should therefore not be misled 
by an apparent insolubility of a compound (containing N) in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The suspension in dilute hydrochloric acid should always be 
filtered and the filtrate made alkaline. A precipitate will indicate that the 
compound should be placed in Group TV ; if no precipitate is formed, the 
compound is relegated to Group VII. 

Group V. This group includes all the water-insoluble hydrocarbons and 
oxygen compounds that do not contain N or S and are soluble in cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Any changes—colour, excessive charring, evolution 
of gases or heat, polymerisation and precipitation of an insoluble compound 
attending the dissolution of the substance should be carefully noted. 

Alcohols, esters (but not ethyl benzoate, ethyl malonate or ethyl oxalate), 
aldehydes, methyl ketones and cyclic ketones containing less than nine carbon 
atoms as well as ethers containing less than seven carbon atoms are soluble in 
85 per cent, phosphoric acid. 

Group VI. Concentrated sulphuric acid provides a simple test for the 
differentiation inter alia between (a) saturated paraffin and cycUc hydrocarbons 
and also simple aromatic hydrocarbons and (6) unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

Group VII. This group comprises all compounds containing N or S which 
are insoluble in water and are indifferent (».e., insoluble in dilute acid or alkali). 

An outline of the solubility classification procedure is given in Table XI,5,2, 
whilst the characteristic features of each of the solubility groups are summarised 

in Table XI,5,3. 
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TABLE XI,5,2. OUTLINE OF SOLUBILITY CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURE 

The Compound 


I 

y 




IVo/cr 

t 



’ 

f 


Y 

Inso 

.uble 


Soluble 

1 


5% NaOH 

1 

1 

Ether 

1 

_____ _ ^ 


1 


I 

Soluble 


Insoluble 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

6% NafICO 

3 

' 5% HCl 

Group I 

Group II 


I 


Y 

Soluble Insoluble Soluble Insoluble 

Group IIIA Group IIIB Group IV 


I ■■ 

Nitrogen or Sulphur 
Present 
Group VII 


I '■ 

Soluble 
Group VA 


Soluble 


S5% 

H:,PO, 


■ I 

Nitrogen and Sulphur 
Absent 


Cone. 


I 

Insoluble 
Group VI 


I 

Insoluble 
Group VB 


TABLE XI,5,3. CLASSIFICATION OF SOLUBILITY GROUPS 


1 

Group 

Water 

1 

Ether 

NaOH 

NaHCO, , Ha 

' 1 

H.SO, 

H,PO. 

I. 

1 

% 

+ (i) 

: + ’ 

1 1 

, ' 1 ^ 

1 

1 

I 

II 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 
1 


lUA 

♦ 

— 

1 

1 1 

+ (2) 1 

+ 



niB . 



\ 

i +(2) 

\ 


1 

IV 

• 

— 

1 

1 

\ + 



VA(3) . 

• 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 
[ 

+ 

•f 

VB (3) . 



; 


I 

+ 

_ 

VI (3) . 


— 

1 





VII (4) . 

• 


1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 1 




Notes. 

(I) + denotes soluble ; — denotes insoluble. 

^ contains nitrogen its solubility in dilute hydrochloric acid 

should bo tested also to ascertain whether it is amphoteric* 

(3) These ore neutral compounds in which nitrogen and sulphur are absent. 

(4) These are neutral compounds in which nitrogen or sulphur is present. 
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XI,6. DETERMINATION OF THE SOLUBILITIES OF 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS {for Group Tests) 

All solubility determinations for Group tests are carried out at the 
laboratory temperature in small test-tubes {e.g., 100 x 12 mm.) but of 
sufficient size to permit of vigorous shaking of the solvent and the solute. 

Amount of material required. It is convenient to employ an 
arbitrary ratio of 0-10 g. of solid or 0-20 ml. of liquid for 3-0 ml. of solvent. 
Weigh out 0*10 g. of the finely-powdered solid to the nearest 0*01 g. : 
after some experience, subsequent tests with the same compound may be 
estimated by eye. Measure out 0*20 ml. of the liquid either with a 
calibrated diropper (Fig. 11,27, 1 ) or a small graduated pipette. Use 
either a calibrated dropper or a graduated pipette to deliver 3-0 ml. of 
solvent. Rinse the delivery pipette with alcohol, followed by ether each 
time that it is used. 

Much time will be saved if each of the solvents (Water, Ether, 5 per 
cent. Sodium Hydroxide, 5 per cent. Sodium Bicarbonate and 5 per cent. 
Hydrochloric Acid) be contained in a 30 or 60 ml. bottle fitted with a cork 
carrying a calibrated dropper.* The concentrated sulphuric acid should 
be kept in a glass-stoppered bottle and withdrawn with a dropper or 
pipette as required. 

Attention is directed to the fact that if only minute amounts of material are 
available or if the substance is expensive, considerable economy may be effected by 
treating, e.g., the aqueous solution or suspension with the necessary quantity of 
concentrated sodium hydroxide solution or concentrated liydrochloric acid. 

Solubility in water. Treat a 0 * 10 g. portion of the solid with succes¬ 
sive TO ml. portions of water, shaking vigorously after each addition, 
until 3*0 ml. have been added. If the compound does not dissolve com¬ 
pletely in 3*0 ml. of water, it may be regarded as insoluble in water. 
When dealing with a liquid, add 0*20 ml. of the compound to 3-0 ml. of 
water and shake. In either case, test the contents of the small test-tube 
with litmus (or with Universal indicator paper): it is best to remove 
a little of the solution or supernatant liquid with a dropper. 

Solubility in ether. Use 0*10 g. of solid or 0*20 ml. of a liquid in a 
dry test-tube and proceed exactly as in testing the solubility in water, 
but do not employ more than 3 • 0 ml. of solvent. 

Solubility in 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Note 
whether there is any rise in temperature. If the compoxmd appears 
insoluble, remove some of the supernatant liquid by means of a dropper 
to a semimicro test-tube (75 X 10 mm.), add 6 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid dropwise until acid, and note whether any precipitate (or turbidity) 
is formed. The production of the latter will place the compound in 
Group III. 

Solubility in 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. If the 
compound is soluble in 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, test its 
solubility in a 5 per cent, solution of sodium bicarbonate. Observe 

• See, for example, A. I. Vogel, A Text-Book oj Macro and Semimicro Qualitative Inorganic 
Analysis, Fourth Edition, 1954, p. 168 (Longmans, Green and Co. Lt^). A coirmerci^ 
form of the apparatus (“ pipette reagent bottle ”) is avaUable from B^d and Tatlook 
(London) Ltd. The bottle has a capacity of 250 ml. and a caUbrated 5 pipette is fitted 
into the neck with a B19 ground glass joint. This is recommended for large classes oi 
students. 
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whether it dissolves and particularly whether carbon dioxide is evolved 
either immediately (carboxylic acids, sulphonic acids, negatively sub¬ 
stituted phenols) or after a short time (some amino aeids). 

Solubility in 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. Add the acid to 0 ■ 10 g. 
of the solid or 0-20 ml. of the liquid in quantities of 1*0 ml. until 3*0 ml. 
have been introduced. Some organic bases {e.g., p-naphthylamine) 
form hydrochlorides that are soluble in water but are precipitated by an 
excess of acid : if solution occurs at any time, the unknown is assigned 
to Group IV. If the compound appears insoluble, remove some of the 
supernatant liquid by means of a dropper to a semimicro test-tube 
(75 X 10 mm.), and add 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until 
basic and observe whether any precipitate is produced : the formation 
of a precipitate will place the compound in Group IV. 

Solubility in concentrated sulphuric acid. Place 3*0 ml. of pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a dry test-tube and add 0* 10 g. of a solid 
or 0*20 ml. of a liquid. If the compound does not dissolve immediately, 
agitate for some time but do not heat. Observe any change in colour, 
charring, evolution of gaseous products, polymerisation accompanied by 
precipitation etc. 

Solubility in syrupy phosphoric acid. This test should only be 
applied if the compound is soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. Place 
3*0 ml. of 85 per cent, orthophosphoric acid in a dry test-tube and add 
0* 10 g. of a solid or 0*20 ml. of a liquid. If the compound does not dis¬ 
solve immediately, agitate for some time but do not boil. 

Practice in solubility determinations. It is suggested that the 
student should carry out solubility determinations with a selection from 
the follovdng compounds : 

Hydrocarbons. Hexane : Toluene : Naphthalene : cyc^oHexane : Amy- 
lene : cycZoHexene. 

Halogen compounds. n-Butyl bromide : Chlorobenzene : AUyl bromide : 
Benzoyl chloride. 

Alcohols. n-Butyl alcohoi : Tt-Hexyl alcohol: ter^.-Butyl alcohol : 
Benzyl alcohol: Glycerol: Sucrose. 

Aldehydes and ketones. n-Butyraldehyde: Acetone: Methyl n-amyl 
ketone : Benzaldehyde : Acetophenone : Benzophenone. 

Ethers. Di-n-butyl ether : Anisole : Diphenyl ether. 

Esters. n-Butyl acetate : Ethyl acetate : Ethyl benzoate. 

Acids. Acetic acid : n-Caproic acid : Benzoic acid ; Phenylacetic acid : 

Succinic acid : Adipic acid : Anthraniiic acid. 

Phenols. Phenol: p-Naphthol. 

Anhydrides. Acetic anhydride : Benzoic anhydride. 

Enols. Ethyl acetoacetate. 

Nitro compounds. Nitromethane : Nitrobenzene : ?n-Dinitrobenzene. 
Amides and imides. Acetamide: w-Caproamide: Acetanilide : Benz- 
anilide : Phthalimide. 

Amines. Aniline : Benzidine: a-Naphthylamine ; ®-Nitroaniline : 
Dimethylaniline, 

Nitriles. n-Butyronitrile : Benzyl cyanide. 

Salts. Sodium benzoate : Sodium benzenesulphonate ; Aniline hydro- 
chlonde : Methylamine hydrochloride. 
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Record your results in tabular form thus: 


, 1 
1 

Solubility in 

Solubilitj 

Group 

1 

1 

Compound 

1 

1 

i 1 

Water , 
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Ether ' 

1 
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1 

6%XaOH( 

1 1 
' ; 

1 

50^ 

1 NaHCO, 

1 

j 5 % HCl 1 

1 

Cono. 

HsSO* 

» 

R 5 % 

H.PO, 

Pbloroglucinol 

1 

+ 1 

1 

1 + 

1 

1 


1 

1 

I 

Benzoic acid . 

- ^ 


+ 1 

! + 

1 

1 

1 


IIIA 

1 

Aniline . • : 

— 



1 

1 

1 

1 


IV 

Acetophenone ! 

1 



1 

I 

— 


+ 

VA 

n-Hesane • 

Etc. 


1 

1 • 

1 

t 

1 

k 

! 



1 VI 
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XI,7. CLASS REACTIONS (REACTIONS FOR 

FUNCTIONAL GROUPS) 

The qualitative analysis and the solubility behaviour of an unknown 
compound will serve to place it in one of the seven solubility groups 
(Table XI,5,1). It is then necessary to ascertain to which of the classes 
of the particular solubility gioup the compound belongs, i.e,, to determine 
the functional group (or groups) present in the substance. Many of the 
functional groups are to be found in more than one of the solubility 
groups, consequently the ensuing discussion of the characteristic class 
reactions will, in many instances, cover several solubility groups. Where 
an organic compound contains more than one functional group, the 
classihcation is generally based upon the one that is most readily detected 
and manipulated. Thus, benzoic acid, p-chlorobenzoic acid, p-methoxy- 
benzoic acid (anisic acid), and p-nitrobenzoic acid will be classified as 
acids both by the solubility tests and the class reactions, and the identifi¬ 
cation of, say, the nitrogen-containing acid may be completed by the 
preparation of derivatives of the carboxyl group without the absolute 
necessity of applying the class reactions that would discover the nitro 
group ; however, if possible, it is always advisable to establish the natme 
of the subsidiary functional group (or groups) since this would provide 
additional extremely valuable evidence for the characterisation of the 
unknown compound. It must also be remembered that in compounds 
containing two or more typical groups, the latter may influence one 
another so that the properties cannot easily be predicted : for example, 
in chlorobenzene the chlorine is not very reactive (say, towards alcoholic 
silver nitrate solution and to aniline), but in l-chloro-2 : 4-dinitrobenzene 
the chlorine exhibits high reactivity to aniline (due to the presence oi 
nitro groups in the ortho and para positions), but not to alcohohc silver 
nitrate. 

I. UNSATURATED HYDROCARBONS. TESTS FOR 

UNSATURATION 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons are found in Solubility Group V. The two 
reagents employed for the detection of unsaturation, 
hydrocarbons but of all classes of unsaturated compounds (KK L 
are: 

34 
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(a) a dilute solution (2-3 per cent.) of bromine in carbon teirachloride, and 
{b) a dilute aqueous solution (2 per cent.) of potassium permanganate. 

It is essential to apply both tests, since some symmetrically substituted ethylenic 
compounds {e.g., stilbene C 6 H 5 CH=CHC 5 H 5 ) react slowly under the conditions 
of the bromine test. With dilute permanganate solution the double bond is 
readily attacked, probably through the intermediate formation of aewdiol : 


CeH,CH=CHCeH6 



CeH,CH-CHCsH- 

I I 

OH OH 


( 0 ] 

—^ 2CgH5COOH 


Attention is dirccte<I to the fact that otlier classes of organic compounds, such as 
[>lK'nols, aromatic amines and cnols which are found in other Solubility Groups, 
rapidly decolourise both the bromine and permanganate reagents, but there is a 
fundamental dilference in the reaction with the former reagent. These compounds 
uro s^ibstituted by bromine and an equivalent of hydrogen bromide is evolved during 
the reaction u hite fumes wlien a glass stopper moistened with concentrated ammonia 
solution is Jiokl near the mouth of the test-tube. 

Bromine test. Dissolve 0-2 g. or 0*2 ml. of the compound in 2 ml. of 
carbon tetrachloride, and add a 2 per cent, solution of bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride drojjwise until the bromine colour persists for one minute. 
Blow across the mouth of the tube to detect any hydrogen bromide 
which may be evolved (compare Sections III,6 and 111,11). 

Potassium permanganate test. Dissolve 0*2 g. or 0-2 ml. of the 
substance in 2 ml. of water or in 2 ml. of acetone (which gives a negative 
test with the reagent), and add 2 per cent, potassium permanganate 
solution dropwise. The test is negative if no more than 3 drops of the 
reageiit are decolourised. 


2. SATURATED HYDROCARBONS 

Generally speaking the saturated aliphatic and cyclic hydrocarbons found 
in Solubility Group VI are inert to most simple chemical reagents • The 
aromatic hycDocarbons in this Solubility Group exhibit the usual reactivity 
associated with the presence of the aromatic nucleus (nitration, substitutive 
lialogenation with chlorine or bromine in the presence of catalysts, sulphona- 
tion). The most satisfactory reagent for distinguishing between paraffin and 
a^matic hydrocarbons is fuming sulphiiric acid (containing 20 per cent, of free 
bOg) ; only the latter react: 


ArH + HOSOjOH -- ArSOaOH + H^O 

SO,+ HaO —^ HjSO, 


Fuming sulphuric acid test. Place 2 ml. of 20 per cent, fuming 
sidphuric acid m a dry test-tube, add 0-5 ml. of the hydrocarbon and 
shake vigorously Only the aromatic hydrocarbon dissolves completely : 
heat IS evolved, but excessive charring should be absent. 


Aromatic hy^ocarbons also form coloured oad highly cliaracteristic nicrates hv 
interaction with a solution of picric acid (Section IV,9,J) picrates by 


* They do, however, react readily, 
presence of a trace of benzoyl peroxide 


even in the dark, with sulphuryl cldoride in the 
as a catalyst (compare Section IV,22). 
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3. REACTIVITIES OF HALOGEN COMPOUNDS 

Halogen-containing compounds may be found in each of the seven Solubility 
Groups. Those in Group I are of low molecular weight and owe their solubility 
to the presence of such groups as OH, COOH, etc. Host halogen compounds 
in Solubility Group II are salts in which the halogen is present as an anion ; 
these, with the exception of quaternary ammonium salts, are converted by 
dilute alkali into basic compounds of Solubility Group IV. Halogen com¬ 
pounds may also be present in Solubility Groups III and IV, but, Uke those 
in Groups I and II, they contain other functional groups which are more easily 
identified. The nature of the halogen in Solubility Groups V to VII is best 
determined with the aid of a 2 per cent, solutioji of silver nitrate in absolute alcohol, 
the alcohol serving as a common solvent for the silver nitrate and the organic 
compound to be tested. For water-soluble compounds, aqueous silver nitrate 
solution should also be used after acidification with dilute nitric acid. 

Organic compounds containing halogens react with silver nitrate in the 
following order of decreasing reactivity : 

(i) Water-soluble compounds containing ionisable halogen or compounds 
such as acyl halides of low molecular weight which readily yield ionisable 
compounds with water, will react immediately, even with aqueous silver nitrate. 

(ii) Acyl and sulphonyl halides, a-halogeno-ethers and alkyl iodides react 
instantly. 

(iii) Alkyl chlorides and aromatic compounds containing halogen in the side 
chain do not usually react to any appreciable extent at room temperature, 
but react fairly rapidly on heating. For monobalogen-substituted compounds, 
the order of reactivity is 

tertiary > secondary > primary, and I > Br > Cl > F 

and, indeed, some tertiary halides may react in the cold. 

(iv) Aromatic compounds in which the halogen is attached directly to the 
aromatic nucleus, polyhalogenated compounds with three or more halogens 
on the same carbon atom, and the a-halogenated ketones {e.g., co-chloroaceto- 
phenone or phenacyl chloride, CcH^COCHoCl—a powerful lachrymator) do not 
react even on heating. The presence of nitro groups in the ortho and/or para 
positions may cause increased activity of the halogen. 

Reaction with alcoholic silver nitrate. To carry out the test, 
treat 2 ml. of a 2 per cent, solution of silver nitrate in alcohol with 1 or 2 
drops (or 0*06 g.) of the compound. If no appreciable precipitate appears 
at the laboratory temperature, heat on a boiling water bath for several 
minutes. Some organic acids give insoluble silver salts, hence it is advis¬ 
able to add 1 drop of dilute (5 per cent.) nitric acid at the conclusion of 
the test; most silver salts of organic acids are soluble in nitric acid. 

Note. 

If concentrated nitric acid is used, a dangerous explosion may result. 

Another test, which indicates the reactivity of the halogen atom (chlorine and 
bromine), is based upon the fact that sodium chloride and sodium bromide are 
sparingly soluble in pure acetone : 

RCl{Br) -h Nal-> RI -b NaCl(Brj 

It consists in treating a solution of sodium iodide in pure acetone with the 
organic compound. The reaction is probably of the Sh 2 type involving a 
bimolecular attack of the iodide ion upon the carbon atom carrying the chlorine 
or bromine ; the order of reactivities of halides is : primary > secondary > 
tertiary and Br > Cl. 
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Primary bromides give a precipitate of sodium bromide within 3 minutes at 
25®; chlorides react only when heated at 50® for up to 6 minutes. Secondary 
and tertiary bromides must be heated at 50® for up to 6 minutes, but tertiary 
chlorides do not react within this time. 

1 : 2-DichIoro- and dibromo-compounds give a precipitate with the reagent 
and also liberate free iodine : 

RCHBr—CHBrR' + 2NaI-> RCHI—CHIR' + 2NaBr 

u 

RCH=CHR' 4- la 

Polybromo compounds (bromoform, 5-tetrabromoethane) react similarly at 50°, 
but simple polychloro compounds (chloroform, carbon tetrachloride and 
trichloroacetic acid) do not. 

iSulplionyl chlorides give an immediate precipitate and also liberate iodine : 

ArSO^Cl + Nal-^ ArSOJ + NaCl ArSO^Na + Ij 

Acid chlorides and bromides, allyl halides, a-halo-ketones, esters, amides and 
nitriles react at 25° within 3 minutes. Vinyl and aryl halides are inert. 

Prepare the reagent by dissolving 7-5 g. of sodium iodide in 50 ml. of A.R. 
acetone. The colourless solution gradually acquires a yellow colour. Keep 
it in a dark bottle. When a red-brown colour develops, it should be discarded. 

compounds which contain chlorine or bromine. If the 
compound is a solid, dissolve 0* 1 g. in the minimum volume of pure, dry 
acetone. To 1 ml. of the sodium iodide-acetone reagent add 2 drops of the 
compound (if a liquid) or the acetone solution (if a solid). Shake and allow 
to stand at room temperature for 3 minutes. Not© whether a precipitate 
is formed and also whether the solution acquires a reddish-brown colour 
(liberation of iodine). If no change takes place at room temperature, 
place the test-tube in a beaker of water at 50®. After 5 minutes, cool to 
room temperature, and observe whether a reaction has occurred. 


4. ALDEHYDES AND KETONES 


It is convenient to consider the indiCFerent or neutral oxygen derivatives of 

the hydrocarbons— (a) aldehydes and keiones, (6) esters and anhydrides^ (c) alco~ 

hols and ethers—together. All of these, with the exception of the water-soluble 

members of low molecular weight, are soluble only in concentrated sulphuric 

acid, fall into Solubility Group V. The above classes of compounds 

must be tested for in the order in which they are listed, otherwise erroneous 

conclusions may be drawn from the reactions for functional groups about to 
be described. 

Both aldehydes and ketones contain the carbonyl group, hence a general 
test lor carbonyl compounds will immediately characterise both classes of 
compounds. The preferred reagent is 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, which 
gives sparingly soluble phenylhydrazonea with carbonyl compounds : 


RC=0 -f- HoNHN- 


H(or R') 

Reaction with 



INUj 


I 


^NHN— NO^ + HaO 


H(or R') 

0.05-0.1 a 1 2 Add 2 drops (or 

ni. IK substance to be tested to 3 ml. of the 2 ; 4-dimtro- 

phenylhydrazme reagent, and shake. If no precipitate forms immediately 
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allow to stand for 5-10 minutes. A crystalline precipitate indicates the 
presence of a carbonyl compound. Occasionally the precipitate is oily 
at first, but this becomes crystalline upon standing. 

2 :4 Dinitrophenylhydrazine reagent may be prepared by either of the following 
methods. 

Method 1. Suspend 2-0 of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 100 ml. of methanol ; 
add cautiously and slowly 4*0 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid. The mixture 
becomes warm and the solid usually dissolves completely. Filter, if necessary. 

Method 2. Dissolve 0-25 g. of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in a raixtiue of 
42 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 50 ml. of water by warming on a water 
bath : dilute the cold solution to 250 ml. with distilled water. This reagent is 
more suitable for water-soluble aldehydes and ketones since alcohol is absent. 

The above reagent is very dilute and is intended for qualitative reactions. It is 
hardly suitable for the preparation of crystalline derivatives except in very small 
quantities (compare Section 111,74,1). 

The acetals RCH(OR ')2 are so readily hydrolysed by acids that they may 
give a positive result in the above test: 

u+ 

RCH(0R')2 + HjO —^ RCHO + 2R'OH 
(For a more detailed discussion on Acetals, see Section 111,69.) 

If an unknown compound gives a positive test with the 2 ; 4-dinitrophenyl¬ 
hydrazine reagent, it then becomes necessary to decide whether it is an aldehyde 
or a ketone. Although the dimedone reagent (Section 111,70,2} reacts only 
with aldehydes,* it is hardly satisfactory for routine use in class reactions. It 
is much simpler to make use of three other reagents given below, the prepara¬ 
tion and properties of which have already been described (Section 111,70). 

Differentiation between aldehydes and ketones. 

(i) Schiff’s reagent. Aldehydes produce a pink colour, while ketones 
are without effect. Use 2 drops (or 0*05 g.) of the compound and 2 ml. 
of Schiff’s reagent and shake the mixture in the cold. A number of 
aromatic aldehydes vanillin) give a negative result. 

(ii) Fehling’s solution. Aldehydes alone reduce Fehling’s solution 
to yellow or red cuprous oxide. Use 2 drops (or 0 • 05 g.) of the compound 
and 2-3 ml. of Fehling’s solution : heat on a boiling water bath for 
3-4 minutes. This test is positive for aliphatic aldehydes, but is usually 
indecisive for aromatic aldehydes. 

(iii) Ammoniacal silver nitrate solution (Tollen’s solution). Alde¬ 
hydes alone reduce ToUen’s reagent and produce a silver mirror on the 
inside of the test-tube. Add 2-3 drops (or 0*05 g.) of the compound 
to 2-3 ml. of ToUen’s solution contained in a clean test-tube (the latter is 
preferably cleaned with hot nitric acid). If no reaction appears to take 
place in the cold, warm to about 35° in a beaker of warm water. 

CA UTION : After the test, pour the contents of the test-tuba into the sink and 
wash the test-tube with dilute nitric acid. Any silver fulminate present, which is 
highly explosive when dry, will thus be destroyed. 

K the tests for an aldehyde are negative, the unknown compoimd is a 
ketone. When once the compound has been established as an aldehy e 
or ketone, it is permissible to refer to tables of physical constan^ . 
information thus obtained may be of value in indicating other possible 
groups to be tested for, with due regard to possible compHcations caused 

by the presence of these groups. ,j u j 

* The dimedone reagent may, however, be used if it is desired to detect an a e y e 
in the presence of a ketone. 
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0 . ESTERS AND ANHYDRIDES 

When the compound for identification fails to respond to test 4 (aldehyde or 
ketone), the next class reactions to apply are the hydroxfimic acid test and 
saponifirutioi}, i.p., hydrolysis in alkaline solution. These are the class reactions 
for esters and anhydrides ; the rarely-encountered lactones react similarly. 

Esters react with hydroxylamine to form an alcohol and a hydroxamic acid, 
RCOXHOH. All hydroxamic acids, in acid solutions, react with ferric chloride 
to form coloured (usually violet) complex salts : 

RCOOR' -f H^NOH —RCONHOH + R'OH 
3RCONHOH + FeCIa —> (RCONHO)3Fe + 3HCI 

[..actoncs, which may bo regarded as cyclic or inner esters, react similarly. 
Anhydrides of carboxylic acids also react with hydroxylamine to form hydrox¬ 
amic acids : 

RCOOCOR + NHj.OH —. RCONHOH RCOOH 

It may bo noted that primary aliphatic amides are readilj" converted by hydro- 
xylanhne hydrochloride into hydroxamic acids, which may be detected by the addi¬ 
tion of ferric chloride solution : 

RCONH, -f HNHOH,HCI —► RCONHOH + NH.Cl 

All ester is converted upon saponification into an alcohol and the salt of 
an acid, or the salts of both an acid and a phenol if it is an ester of a phenol. 
An anhydride upon hydrolysis yields only a salt of an acid. 

RCOOR' + NaOH —^ R'OH + RCOONa 

Ester 

RCOOAr + 2NaOH —► ArONa + RCOONa -f 

Ester of a Phenol 

(RCOljO + 2NaOH —^ 2RCOONa + H^O 

Anhydride 


Anhydrides may often be hydrolysed in the cold with dilute alkali ; they also 
react with primary amines (compare Section 111,94). All anhydrides boil 
above 130° ; thus acetic anhydride has b.p. 140°. 

Some esters (oxalates, methyl and ethyl formates and acetates, etc.) are 
readily hydrolysed. In general, however, esters require heating with strong 
aqueous alkali. If the ester is sparingly soluble or insoluble in water, hydro- 
lysis vnli usually be slow : saponification may then be carried out with ethyl 
al^hoUc sodium or potassium hydroxide (compare Section 111,106), but 
difficulty wUl be experienced in obteining a pure derivative of the resulting 
alcohol. This difficulty may be avoided by employing the inexpensive diethy¬ 
lene glycol (^'-dihydroxyet^^^ ether), b.p. 244^ as the solvent: potassium 
hydroxide dissolves readily in this solvent, hydrol 5 "si 8 occurs rapidly at the 
elevated temperature, and aU but high boiUng point alcohols can be distilled 
trom the reaction mixture in a fairly pure state (e.^., benzyl alcohol, b.p. 205°, 
can be easily isolated). If the ester yields a glycol or polyhydric alcohol on 

^pomfication, the identification of the alcohol part is not possible although 
identification of the acid can still be made. * 

aldehydes containing no a-hydrogen atom, 

-h-treate/wit^ aqueou^ 
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NaOH 

2C6H6CHO + H,0 -^ CaHsCH^OH + CaH^COONa 

Benzaldehyde Benzyl alcohol Sodium benzoate 

The production of both an alcohol and the sodium salt of an acid might easily be 
confused with the hydrolysis products of an ester (in the above instance benzyl 
benzoate). Such an error would soon be discovered (e.g., by reference to the b.p. 
and other physical properties), but it would lead to an unnecessary expenditure of 
time and energy. The above example, however, emphasises the importance of 
conducting the class reactions of neutral oxygon‘Containing compounds in the proper 
order, viz., (1) aldehydes and ketones, (2) esters and anhydrides, (3) alcohols, ami 
(4) ethers. 


Hydroxamic acid test for esters and anhydrides. 

A. Carry out the following preliminary test. Dissolve a drop or a few 
small crystals of the compound in 1 ml. of rectified spirit (95 per cent, 
ethanol) and add 1 ml. of N hydrochloric acid. Note the colour i>roduced 
when 1 drop of 5 per cent, ferric chloride solution is added to the solution. 
If a pronounced violet, blue, red or orange colour is produced, the hydrox¬ 
amic acid test described below is not applicable and should not be used. 

B. ]Mix 1 drop or several small crystals {ca. 0-05 g.) of the compound 
with 1 ml. of 0-5 hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 95 per cent, ethanol 
and add 0-2 ml of GN aqueous sodium hydroxide. Heat the mixture to 
boiling and, after the solution has cooled slightly, add 2 ml. of N hydro- 
cliloric acid. If the solution is cloudy, add 2 ml. of 95 per cent, ethyl 
alcohol. Observe the colour produced when 1 drop of 5 per cent, ferric 
chloride solution is added. If the resulting colour does not persist, con¬ 
tinue to add the reagent dropwise until the observed colour pei’vades the 
entire solution. Usually only 1 drop of the ferric chloride solution is 
necessary. Compare the colour with that produced in test A. A positive 
test will be a distinct burgundy or magenta colour as compared with the 
yellow colour observed when the original compound is tested with ferric 
chloride solution in the presence of acid. 


Saponification of esters. Aqueoits sodium hydroxide method. To 
hydrolyse an ester of an alcohol, reflux 5—6 g. with 50 ml. of 20 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution for 1—2 hours * or until the ester layer 
disappears.t DistQ the alkaline mixture and collect about 6 ml. of 
distillate. This will contain any volatile alcohol formed in the saponifica¬ 
tion. If the alcohol does not separate, i.e., is water-soluble, saturate the 
distillate with solid potassium carbonate : an upper layer of alcohol is 
then usuallv formed. (The alcohol may be subsequently identified as the 
3 : 6-dinitrobenzoate : see Section 111,27,1.) Cool the residual alkaline 
mixture, and acidify it with dilute sulphuric acid. If no crystalline acid 
is precipitated, the acid may frequently be isolated by ether extraction, 
or it may be distilled from the acidified solution and isolated from (or 
investigated in) the distillate. (The acid may be subsequently identified, 
e.g., as the S-benzyl-iso-thiuronium salt; see Section 111,85,4.) 


* The addition of about 0-2 g. of an emulsifying agent, such as sodium - 

sulphate, assists in reducing the time required for complete saponification . a large flask 

should be used since there is usually considerable foaming. timt tins is 

t A water-insoluble alcohol is sometimes formed and care should be ^ke-i ‘hat tins .s 
not confused with the original ester. It usually differs m physical properties (odour, b.p., 
etc.) from the original ester (see Section 111,106). 
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Wlien dealing with esters of water-soluble, non steam-volatile, poly- 
hydric alcohols ethylene glycol or glycerol), the distillate consists of 
water only (density 1*00). The water-soluble, non-volatile alcohol may 
be isolated by evaporation of the alkaline solution to a thick S 3 n'up on a 
water bath and extraction of the polyhydric alcohol from the salt with 
cold ethyl alcohol. 

To hydrol 3 'se an ester of a phenol * phenyl acetate), proceed 

as above but cool the alkaline reaction mixture and treat it with carbon 


dioxide until saturated (solid carbon dioxide may also be used). Whether 
a solid phenol separates or not, remove it by extraction with ether. 
Acidify the aqueous bicarbonate solution with dilute sulphuric acid and 
isolate the acid as detailed for the ester of an alcohol. An alternative 
method, which is not so time-consuming, may be employed. Cool the 
alkaline reaction mixture in ice water, and add dilute sulphuric acid with 
.stirring until the solution is acidic to Congo red paper and the acid, if 
aromatic or otherwise insoluble in the medium, commences to separate 
as a faint but permanent precipitate. Now add 5 per cent, sodium car¬ 
bonate solution with vigorous stirring until the solution is alkaline to 
litmus paper and the precipitate redissolves completely. Remove the 
phenol by extraction with ether. Acidify the residual aqueous solution 
and investigate the organic acid as above. 

Diethylene, glycol method. Place 0-5 g. of potassium hydroxide pellets, 
:t ml. of diethylene glycol and 0-5 ml. of water in a 10 or 25 ml. distilling 
ilask ; heat the mixtiire gently until the alkali has dissolved and cool. 
Add 1-2 g. of the ester and mix well. Fit the flask with a thermometer 
and a small water-cooled condenser in the usual way. Heat the flask 
over a small flame whilst shaking gently to mix the contents. When only 
one liquid phase, or one liquid phase and one solid phase, remains in the 
flask, heat the mixture more strongly so that the alcohol distils. Identify 

the alcohol in the distillate by the preparation of the 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate 
(Section 111,27,/). 

The residue in the flask is either a solution or a suspension of the potas¬ 
sium salt of the acid derived from the ester in diethylene glycol. Add 
10 ml. of water and 10 ml. of ethyl alcohol to the residue and shake until 
thoroughfy mixed. Then add a drop or two of phenolphthalein and 
dilute sulphuric acid, dropwise, untU just acid. Allow the mixture to 
stand for about 5 minutes and then filter the potassium sulphate. Use the 

clear filtrate for the preparation of a solid derivative or two of the acid 
(see Section 111,85,4). 


1 of the saponification equivalent of an ester by the 

alcohohe potassium hydroxide method is described in Section 111,106 • 
an alternative procedure using diethylene glycol is given below. This 
constant should be determined if possible in the preliminary examina- 

if knowledge of its value together with the boiling point 
molec^l^ ^ ^ ^ approximation of the size of the ester 


the ^ phenol ester may be obtained by heating 

give the phenol. {Likewise ^ides ^ * usually 

etc. afford ammonia.) nitnles, substituted hydrazines, urethanes. 
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Determination of tub Saponification Equivalent of an Ester 

BY THE Diethylene Glycol Method 


The alcoholic potassium hydroxide method (Section 111,106) has the 
following undesirable features :—(i) the reaction is often slow, necessi¬ 
tating long refluxing ; (ii) possible transposition of the unknown ester 
(by ethoxide ions) to the corresponding ethyl ester and consequent possible 
loss because of increased volatility ; and (iii) poor keeping quality of the 
standard solution. These disadvantages are largely overcome by using a 
solution of potassium hydroxide in diethylene glycol: the procedure is 
particularly valuable for esters which are insoluble in water. 

The reagent is prepared by weighing about 6-0 g. of A.R. potassium 
hydroxide pellets into a 50 or 100 ml. flask, adding 25 ml. of technical 
diethylene glycol and heating to effect solution ; it is essential to use a 
thermometer for stirring and to keep the temperature below 130°, other¬ 
wise a dark yellow colour will develop. As soon as the solid has dissolved, 
the warm solution is poured into 75 ml. of diethylene glycol in a glass- 
stoppered bottle. The solution is thoroughly mixed and allowed to cool. 
It is ca. 1 • ON and is standardised by pipetting 10 ml. into a flask, adding 
15 ml. of water, and titrating w'ith standardised 0*25A or 0*5iV hydro¬ 
chloric acid using phenolphthalein as indicator. (Because of the high 
viscosity of the solution, it is advisable to open the tip of the pipette to 
an internal diameter of 2-3 mm. in order to facilitate drainage ; the 


pipette should be recalibrated before use.) 

To determine the saponification equivalent of an ester transfer 10 ml. 
of the reagent by means of a pipette into a 50 ml. glass-stoppered Pyrex 
conical flask. Place the sample of the ester in a weight burette or in a 
weighing bottle fitted with a cork carrying a small dropper pipette (com¬ 
pare Fig. II, 27,1); transfer about 0 • 5 g. of the ester, accux’ately weighed, 
into the Erlenmeyer flask and insert the ^ound stopper. Mix the ester 
with the reagent by a rotary motion of the flask. Hold the stopper 
fir ml y in place and heat the mixture in an oil bath so that a temperatui’e 
of 70—80° is reached within 2—3 minutes : agitate the Uquid by a whirling 
motion during the heating. At this point remove the flask from the 
heating bath, shake the flask vigorously, allow to drain and loosen the 
stopper carefully to allow air to escape. Replace the stopper and heat 
again in an oU bath to 120-130°. (For esters of very high boiling point, 
the stopper may be removed and a thermometer inserted.) After 3 min¬ 
utes at this temperature, cool the flask and its contents to 80-90 , remove 
the stopper and wash it with distilled water so that the rinsings drain into 
the flask. Add about 15 ml. of distilled water and a drop or two of 
phenolphthalein indicator, mix well and then titrate with standard 
0-26A ov 0-bN hydrochloric acid. Calculate the saponification equiva¬ 
lent from the expression ; 

_ Weight of ester X 1000 

Saponification Equivalent = - ' 


6. ALCOHOLS AND ETHERS 

If the unknown neutral, oxygen-containing compound does not 
class reactions for aldehydes, ketones, esters and anhydrides, it is pr y 

34 * 
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either an alcohol or an ether. Alcohols and ethers may be most simply dis- 
tin^'uislied by the use of two reagents —meiallic sodium and acetyl chloride. 
Metallic, sodium reacts with alcohols with the evolution of hydrogen ; 

2ROH + 2Na —^ 2RONa 4- 

The most common interfering substance, especially with alcohols of low mole¬ 
cular weight, is water ; this may result in an inaccurate interpretation of the 
test if applied alone. Most of the water may usually be removed by shaking 
with a little anhj’drous calcium sulphate. Although dry ethers {and also the 
saturated aliphatic and the simple aromatic hydrocarbons) do not react with 
sodium, many other classes of organic compounds do. Thus : 

(a) Ali 2 )liatic esters are converted into salts of acyloins : 

O RC—ONa 


11 II 

2RCOR' 4- 4Na —^ RC—ONa 4- 2NaOR' 

Upon treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, the acyloin is produced : 

RC—ONa „ „ RC—OH RC=0 

!l -^11 —> I 

RC—ONa RC—OH RCHOH 

Tlic term acyloin is commonly used as a class name for the symmetrical keto- 
aleohols RCOCH(OH)R, and the name of the individual compound is derived 
by adding the suflix oin to the stem name of the acid to which the acyloin 
corresponds, e.g., acetoin, propionoin, butyroin, etc. 

(A Note on acyloins is given at the end of this Section, t.e., immediately 
before Section XI,8.) 

(6) Simple esters [e.g., ethyl acetate) undergo the acetoacetic ester condensa¬ 
tion (compare Section 111,151). The effective condensing agent is sodium 
ethoxide, produced by the action of sodium upon traces of alcohol present in 
the ester: 

2CH3COOC2H5 4- NaOC^Hj — NaCCHaCOCHCOOCaHg] 4- 2C2H5OH 

(c) Ketones containing an a-hydrogen atom may react through their enolic 
forms or they may be partially reduced to a sodium pinacolate (comnare 
Section III.77) : ^ 

O ONa 


2 RCH 2 —CR' 4- 2Na —^ 2RCH=CR' 4- H^ 

O 

II RCHjClONalR' 

2 RCH 2 C—R' -i- 2Na —.. I 

RCHaClONalR' 

This is another reason why aldehydes, ketones and esters must be tested for in 

the order already given, and why it is necessary to employ both the sodium and 
acetyl chloride tests. 

^^ceiyl chloride reacts vigorously with primary and secondary alcohols to 
yield esters ; it also reacts readily with any water present to form acetic acid : 

CH3COCI H- ROH —. CH3COOR + HCl 
CHjCOCl 4 - HOH —. CHjCOOH + HCl 
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The resulting esters differ sufficiently in odour and water solubility to be 
readily distinguished from the original alcohol. With tertiary alcohols the 
product is largely the alkyl chloride : 


(i) 

CH3COCI + HOCR3 - 

—> CH3COOCR3 + HCl 

(ii) 

R3COH + HCl ^ 

— R3CCI -f- HOH 

(iii) 

CH3COCI + HOH - 

— CH3COOH + HCl 

or (iv) 

R3COH + CHaCOCl - 

R3CCI -f CH3COOH 


The reason for this is that reaction (i) is usually much slower than (ii) and (iii) 
BO that the main reaction appears to be (iv) (compare the preparation of 
tertiary butyl chloride from tertiary butyl alcohol and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, Section 111,33). If the reaction is carried out in the presence of 
pyridine, the latter combines with the hydrogen chloride as it is formed, thus 
preventing reactions (ii) and (iii), and a good yield of the ester is generally 
obtained. The differentiation between primary, secondary and tertiar 3 ' 
alcohols with the aid of the Lucas reagent is described in Section III,27,(vii). 

Benzoyl chloride may replace acetyl chloride as a class reagent: it possesses 
the advantage that it is only very slowly decomposed by cold water and con¬ 
sequently may be employed for detecting alcohols even in aqueous solution. 
The reaction is usually carried out in aqueous solution containing sufficient 
caustic alkali to decompose any excess of benzojd chloride into the water- 
soluble alkali benzoate (Schotten - Baumann reaction ; compare Section IV,52). 
The benzoyl esters formed are insoluble in water : 

CaHgCOCl + ROH —CsHgCOOR + HCl 

Alcohols (but not ethers) also react with phenyl isocyanate or with the corre¬ 
sponding crystalline a-naphthyl isocyanate to give carbamates or urethanes (see 
Section 111,27,^), but these substances are hardly suitable os class reagents. 

Ethers are unaffected by sodium and by acetyl (or benzoyl) chloride. Both 
the purely aliphatic ethers {e.g., di-w-butyl ether (C 4 H 9 *) 20 } and the mixed 
aliphatic - aromatic ethers (e.^., anisole C 6 H 5 OCH 9 ) are encountered in Solu¬ 
bility Group V : the purely aromatic ethers {«.?., diphenyl ether {CaH 5 ) 20 } are 
generally insoluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and are found in Solubility 
Group VI. The purely aliphatic ethers are very inert and their final identi¬ 
fication may, of necessity, depend upon their physical properties (b.p., (^nsity 
and/or refractive index). Ethers do, however, suffer fission when'heated 
with excess of 57 per cent, hydriodio acid, but the reaction is generally only o 
value for the characterisation of symmetrical ethers (R s R ) : 

R—0—R' + 2HI —^ RI + R'l + H 2 O 

The mixed aliphatic - aromatic ethers are somewhat more reactive ; in addition 
to cleavage by strong hydriodio acid and also by constant b.p. hy o ronuc 
acid in acetic acid solution into phenols and alkyl halides, ® romi 

nated, nitrated and converted into sulphonamides (Section .. - 

Sodium test. Treat 1 ml. of the compound with a srmll thm slice ot 
freshly cut sodium (handle with the tongs or with a penlmife) in a smau, 
diy test-tube (75 X 10 mm. or 100 X 12 mm.). Observe whether 
hydrogen is evolved and the sodium reacts. (If the compoun is suspec e 
to contain water, dry it first with a little anhydrous calcium or magnesium 

sulphate.) 
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Acetyl chloride test. In a small, dry test-tube treat 0-5 ml. of the 
compound with 0-3-0-4 ml. of redistilled acetyl chloride and note 
whether reaction occurs. Add 3 ml. of w'ater and neutralise the aqueous 
layer with solid sodium bicarbonate. Look for a product different 
from the original alcohol. 

Benzoyl chloride test. (This is an alternative to the acetyl chloride 
test.) Place 1 ml. of the compound, 0 ■ 5 ml. of redistilled benzoyl chloride 
{CAUTION in handling) and 2*5 ml. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide in a small test-tube, cork the tube and shake vigorously until 
the odour of benzoyl chloride has disappeared. Observe the odour, 
density and other obvious properties of the product. 

Fission of ethers with hydriodic acid. Reflux 1 ml. of the com¬ 
pound with 5 ml. of freshly distilled constant b.p. hydriodic acid (b.p. 126- 
128®) for 2-3 hours in a small flask fitted with a double surface condenser. 
Add 10 ml. of water, distil and collect about 7 ml. of liquid. Decolourise 
the distillate by the addition of a little sodium bisulphite and separate 
the two layers by means of a dropper pipette. If the original compound 
is suspected to be an aliphatic ether, determine the b.p. of the iodide by 
the Siwoloboff method (Section 11,12): if the amount of product is in¬ 
sufficient, repeat the original experiment. 

Acetals RCH(OR ')2 are stable in alkaline solution, but are readily 
hydrolysed by dilute acids to give aldehydes, which may be characterised 
as detailed under 4 (see SectionIII,69). 

7. THE IODOFORM TEST 

Neutral oxygen-containing compounds in Solubility Groups I, II and V 
which either contain the CH3CO— group attached to H, alkyl, aryl, or ester 

H R 

(CH 2 )„C 00 R' {e.g., CH 3 C =0 and CH 3 C—0), or are oxidised to this structure 

H R 

under the conditions of the experiment {e.g., CH 3 —C—OH and CH 3 —C—OH) 

I I 

H H 

give iodoform with sodium hypoiodite solution (compare Section 111,45). The 
reactions which occur may be illustrated by reference to a secondary alcohol 
(a methyl carbinoi) : 

RCH{ 0 H)CH 3 -h NaOI —^ RCOCH 3 + Nal -}- H^O 
RCOCH 3 -t- 3NaOI —RCOCI 3 -f- 3NaOH 
RCOCI 3 4- NaOH —RCOONa -}- CHI 3 

If the compound to be tested is insoluble in water, it should be brought into 
solution by the addition of a little dioxan. Alcohols and some methyl ketones 
frequently react slowly : in such cases it is advisable to employ a large excess 
(^5 fold) of the relatively unstable reagent (3NaOI ->■ NalOs + 2NaI). 
Quinones and hydroquinones also give the iodoform reaction. 

t€st. Dissolve 0*1 g. or 5 drops of the compound in 
ml. of water ; if it is insoluble in water, add sufficient dioxan to produce 
a homogeneous solution. Add 2 ml. of 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution and then introduce a potassium iodide - iodine reagent dropwise 
with shaking until a definite dark colour of iodine persists. Allow to 
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stand for 2—3 minutes : if no iodoform separates at room temperature, 
warm the test-tube in a beaker of water at 60°, Add a few more drops 
of the iodine reagent if the faint iodine colour disappears : continue the 
addition of the reagent until the dark colour is not discharged after 
2 minutes heating at 60°. Remove the excess of iodine by the addition 
of a few drops of dilute sodium hydroxide solution with shaking, dilute 
with an equal volume of water and allow to stand for 10 minutes. The 
test is positive if a yellow precipitate of iodoform is deposited. Filter 
off the yellow precipitate, dry upon pads of filter paper and determine the 
m.p. : iodoform melts at 120°. 

The potassium iodide - iodine reagent is prepared by dissolving 20 g. of 
potassium iodide and 10 g. of iodine in 100 ml. of water. 


8 POLYHYDRIG ALCOHOLS AND THE POLYHYDROXY 

ALDEHYDES AND KETONES (SUGARS) 


The polyhydric alcohols of Solubility Group II are liquids of relatively high 
boiling point and may be detected inter alia by the reactions already described for 
Alcohols (see d). Compounds containing two hydroxyl groups attached to ad¬ 
jacent carbon atoms (1 : 2-glycol.‘3), a-hydroxy aldehydes and ketones, and 1 : 2- 
diketones may be identified by the periodic acid test, given in reaction 9. 

The simple sugars or monosaccharides are polyhydroxy aldehydes or ketones, 
and belong to Solubility Group II. They are termed tetroses, pentoses, hexoses. 
etc. according to the number of carbon atoms in the long chain constituting the 
molecule, and aldoses or ketoses if they are aldehydes or ketones. Most of 
the monosaccharides that occur in nature are pentoses and hexoses. 

All carbohydrates (mono-, di- and poly-saccharides) give the Molisch colour 

test {for details, see Section III,139,(i) }. 

Both aldoses and ketoses reduce Fehling’s solution (for details, see under 4). 
This fact may appear surprising when it is remembered that Fehling s solution 
is one of the reagents for distinguishing between aldehydes and ketones (see «). 
The explanation Hes in the fact that a-hydroxyketones are much more readily 
oxidised than simple ketones, perhaps because the h 3 'droxy ketone allows i s 
isomerisation, in the presence of alkali, into an aldehyde. For examp e, 
fructose, a keto-bexose, might isomerise thus : 


CHjOH 

<!3=0 

I 

(CH0H)3 

I 

CH20H 

Keto-hexose 


CHOH 
C—OH 
(CHOH), 

CHjOH 

End'diol 


CHO 

CHOH 

(CHOH), 

CH,OH 

Aldo-hexose 


Positive results are given with aldoses and ketoses and 
containing potential aldehyde groups {e.g.y maltose). Disacc , v • j 
not contain^ potential aldehydeVoups («.?-, sucrose) and also 
{e.g., starch and ceUulose) do not reduce Fehlmg’s 

disaccharides and polysaccharides upon warmmg for ® mnnosaccharides : 
cent, hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid are hydrolyse sodium 

upon neutralisation (to phenolphthalein) of the ^^^esa of ^ ^th sodium 

hydroxide solution, a positive test is obtained with Fe f i or ketones 

Another reactioA that is characteristio of a-hydroxy or ^ 

which has been found of value for the characterisation o s g > gi+her an aldose 
of osazones with phenylhydrazine. This reagent reacts with either an aiaose 
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or a ketose to ^ield a phenylhydrazone, which is then oxidised and converted 
into a bis-phenylhydrazone or osazone by more of the phenylhydrazine (see 
theoretical discussion before Section 111,137). Certain osazones also possess 
characteristic appearances under the microscope (see Fig. ///, 153, 1). 

Galactose and also carbohydrates which yield galactose upon hydrolysis (e.g., 
lactose) are oxidised to the sparingly soluble mucic acid (compare Section 111,139). 

Oxidation of galactose (or a galactose-containing sugar) to 
mucic acid. Dissolve 1 g. of galactose or lactose in a mixture of 10 ml. 
of water and 5 ml. of concentrated nitric acid contained in a small 
evaporating dish, and evaporate the solution to dryness on a water bath. 
Stir the cold residue with 10 ml. of cold water, filter oflf the mucic acid, 
wash it with cold water, dry and determine the m.p. (212-213® with 
decomposition). 


9. THE PERIODIC ACID TEST 

Periodic acid has a selective oxidising action upon compounds having two 
hydroxyl groups or a hydroxyl and an amino group attached to adjacent 
carbon atoms and is characterised by the cleavage of the carbon - carbon bond 
(Malaprade reaction) : 

RCH(OH)CH(OH)R' + HIO4 —v RCHO + R'CHO + HIO3 + 
RCH(OH)CH(NHj)R' HIO* —^ RCHO + R'CHO + HIO3 -h NH3 

No oxidation occurs unless the hydroxyl groups or a hydroxyl and an amino 
group are attached to adjacent carbon atoms, hence the test may be employed 
for testing for tlie presence of contiguous hydroxyl groups {e.g., l, 2 -diol 3 ) and 
hydroxyl and amino groups. Carbonyl compounds in which the carbonyl 
group is contiguous to a hydroxyl group or a second carbonyl group are also 
oxidised, €.g.y a-hydroxy aldehydes or ketones, 1 : 2 -diketone 3 and a-hydroxy 
acids : 


RCH(OH)COR' + HIO4 —RCHO -f R'COOH + HIO3 
RCOCOR' + HIO4 4- H2O —^ RCOOH + R'COOH + HIO3 

The oxidation may proceed through the hydrated form of the carbonyl group 
>• CH( 0 H) 2 . The rate of oxidation is l, 2 -glycol 9 >• a-hydroxy aldehydes 
> a-hydroxy ketones > a-hydroxy acids. Under the conditions enumerated 
below, a-hydroxy acids usually give a negative teat. 

In qualitative organic analysis, use is made of the fact that sUver iodate 
^ sparingly soluble in dilute nitric acid whereas silver periodate is very soluble. 

For water-insoluble compounds solutions in ethanol or in imre dioxan may be 
employed. 

M prepared by dissolving 1*0 g. of paraperiodic 

acid H 5 IO 4 in 200 ml. of distilled water. 


Place 2 ml. of the periodic acid reagent in a small test-tube, add one 
drop (no more—otherwise the sUver iodate, if formed, will faO to pre- 
cipiUte) of concentrated nitric acid, and shake well. Add one drop or a 
smaU crystal of the compound to be tested, shake the mixture for 15- 
20 seconds and then add 1-2 drops of 3 per cent, silver nitrate solution, 
ihe mstantaneous formation of a white precipitate of sUver iodate is a 

to form a precipitate, or the appearance of a brown 
precipitate which redissolves on shaking, constitutes a negative test. 
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to. CARBOXYLIC ACIDS AND PHENOLS 

Most of the acidic compounds containing only the elements C, H and O are 
either carboxylic acids or phenols. They are found mainly in Solubility 
Group III, although the water-soluble members are in Solubility Groups I 
and II. 


Carboxylic acids are : 

(а) Soluble in 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and in 5 per cent, 
so^um bicarbonate solution (the latter reaction is accompanied by the evolu¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide). 

(б) Non-reactive towards bromine water or a solution of bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride (unless an ethjdenic or acetylenic or other unsat\irated group is 
also present). 

(c) Titratable with standard sodi\im hydroxide solution in aqueous or in 
alcoholic solution in the presence of phenolphthalein as indicator, thus enabling 
the equivalent weight to be determined. 

Phenols (and enols), broadly speaking, give the following reactions : 

(а) They are soluble in 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and insoluble 
in 6 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution ; they are precipitated from their 
solutions in aqueous sodium hydroxide by carbon dioxide. [Exceptions : 
the presence of certain negative groups in phenols increases the acidity to such 
an extent that they may dissolve in sodium bicarbonate solution, for example, 
2 : 4-dimtroplienol, picric acid and ^-tribromophenol.] 

(б) They react with a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride by sub¬ 
stitution and an equivalent quantity of hydrogen bromide is evolved (compare 
addition with unsaturated compounds). When the test is conducted with 
bromine water and a dilute aqueous solution of a phenol, the sign of reaction 
is the separation of a sparingly soluble bromine substit\ition product. 

(c) They yield intense colorations (blue, green, red or purple) when treated 
with a solution of ferric chloride. Some phenols (and enols) do not give this 
test in aqueous solution, but react readily in alcohc^c solution. [The colora¬ 
tion is said to be due to a complex ion [Fe(OAr)e] . Some phenolic acids, 
such as m- and p-hydroxybenzoic acids, do not give this test, but others, such 
as salicylic acid (which is the enolio form of a cyclo p-keto acid), do.] 


It must be borne in mind that there are many nitrogen-containing phenols and 
acids ; of these the nitro and amino derivatives are the most common. aromatic 

nitrocarboxylic acids may usually be identified through the reactions and derivatives 
of the carboxyl group without recourse to the reactions of the nitro groi^: examma- 
tion for the latter will, however, provide additional confirmation. The mfiuence 
of the nitro and other groups in the o- and p-positions upon the acidity ot a pUenoi 
has already been noted : such groups tend to produce a marked, deepening in e 
colour of alkaline solutions of the phenol. Amino substituent in ^«:^r-insoluble 
phenols and acids cause these compounds to bo soluble in both dili^ an 
alkali, ».e., to be amphoteric. Frequently it is helpful to destroy the bttic character 
of the nitrogen by conversion of the amino group into a neutra ami e group y 
acetylation or benzoylation in aqueous alkaline solution: the resu tmg corapo 
not amphoteric and its equivalent may be determined. 


An indication whether a water-msoluble compound is an acid 
phenol (or enol) will be obtained from the Solubility Tests : water-soluble 
acids will liberate carbon dioxide from 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate 

solution {see Section III,85,(i)}. , • i i. 

Equivalent weight of an acid. Determine the eqmvalent ^^ight of 

the acid (use about 0*2 g.) by titration with standard ca. 0-lN alkali 
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with phenolphthalein as indicator ; if the acid is sparingly soluble in 
water, add alcohol to increase the solubility. 

The presence of simple water-insoluble phenols (or enols) will be indi¬ 
cated by the insolubility in 5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. 
Further evidence will be obtained by carrying out the following tests. 

Bromine test (c/. 7). Dissolve 0*2 g. or 0*2 ml. of the compound in 
2 ml. of carbon tetrachloride and add a 2 per cent, solution of bromine 
in carbon tetrachloride dropw’ise until the bromine colour persists for 
1 minute. If no hydrogen bromide fumes are observed, blow gently 
across the mouth of the tube. 

Dissolve 0* 1 g. of the compound in 10-15 ml. of water and add bromine 
water until the colour of the latter persists. A w'hite precipitate will 
form if a phenol is present. 

Ferric chloride test. Dissolve 1 drop or 0*05 g. of the compound 
in 6 ml. of water and add 1 drop of ferric chloride solution : observe the 
colour i)roduced. If the result is negative in aqueous solution, repeat 
the test in alcoholic solution. 


11. AMINES (BASIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS) 

Organic compounds that dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid and are placed 
in Solubility Group IV contain nitrogen : the rarely encountered pyrones and 
anthocyanidin pigments are exceptions. Indeed, when solubility tests have 
placed a compound in Solubility Group IV but elementary analysis has failed 
to prove the presence of nitrogen, it is advisable to repeat the test for the 

elements. The most important basic nitrogen compounds are the amines_ 

primary, secondary and tertiary amines. The only hydrazines commonly 
encountered in this Group are the monoaryl hydrazines : they are most 
conveniently detected by using benzaldehyde or some other suitable carbonyl 
compound as a reagent. The lower aliphatic amines and diamines are soluble 
in water and possess characteristic ammoniacal odours which distinguish them 
from the water-insoluble amines of Solubility Group IV. The reactions to be 
described below apply to both water-soluble and water-insoluble amines. 

The following reagents may be conveniently employed for the detection of 
amines ; 


(1) Acetyl chloride or acetic anhydride. 

Acetyl chloride reacts immediately and often violently with primary and secondary 
amines, but not with tertiary amines, for example : 

2CeH,NH, + CH 3 COCI -CjHsNHCOCH, + CeH.NHj.HCl 

Aniline Acetanilide 


It wjll be observed that the reaction involves two equivalents of the amine and 
profluces, in addition to the substituted amide, an equivalent quantity of the amine 
hyc^ochlonde. Acetic anhydride, on the other hand, converts the amine quanti¬ 
tatively mto the acyl derivative, for example : ^ 


CeHjNHj, -p (CH 3 C 0),0 —^ CgH^NHCOCH, -p CH3COOH 



(2) Benzoyl chloride. 

TWs acid chloride is much less reactive than acetyl chloride and indeed it mav be 
employed to benzoylate a primary or aeoorrdary aLne in theTe“of a Sut 
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solution of sodium hydroxide (Schotten-Baumann reaction). The resultinc benzoyl 
derivative is insoluble in the alkaline medium and can be separated by filtration or 
extraction. The slight excess of benzoyl chloride which is employed is decomposed 
by the alkali. The reactions which occur with a typical secondary amine, mono- 
ethylaniline, are : 

C^HeNHCaHs + CeH^COCl -. + HCl 

HCI H- NaOH -► NaQ + HaO 

CeH^COCl + 2NaOH -CoH^COONa + H,0 + NaCl 

(3) Benzenesulphonyl chloride. 

Benzenesulphonyl chloride reacts with primary and secondary, but not with 
tertiary, amines to yield substituted sulphonamides (for full discussion, see 
Section IV,100,3). The substituted sulphonamide formed from a primary amine 
dissolves in the alkaline medium, whilst that produced from a secondary amine is 
insoluble in alkali; tertiary amines do not react. Upon acidifying the solution 
produced with a primary amine, the substituted sulphonamide is precipitated. 
The reactions form the basis of the Hinsberg procedure for the separation of amines 
{see Section IV,100,(viii) for details}. Feebly basic amines, such as o-nitroaniline, 
react slowly in the presence of alkali: in such cases it is best to carry out the reaction 
in p 3 Tidine solution {see Section IV,100,3}. 

Some reference to the use of nitrous acid merits mention here. Primary 
aromatic amines ;jneld diazonium compounds, which may be coupled with 
phenols to yield highly-coloured azo dyes (see Section IV,100,(iii)). Secondary 
aromatic amines afford nitroso compounds, which give Liebermann’s nitroso 
reaction {Section IV,100,(v)}. Tertiary aromatic amines, of the type of 
dimethylaniline, yield p-nitroso derivatives {see Section IV,100,(vii)}. 

The carbylamine or taocyanide test for primary amines {Section IV,100,(i)} 
is so extremely delicate that it will detect traces of primary amines in secondary 
and tertiary amines : it must therefore be applied with due regard to this factor. 

Acetyl chloride test {for primary and secondary amines). In a serai- 
micro test-tube (75 X 10 mm.) treat 0*5 ml. (or 0*6 g.) of the compound 
with acetyl chloride drop by drop. Note whether reaction occurs. If no 
solid separates, pour the contents of the tube into 3 ml. of water and 
neutralise the aqueous layer with solid sodium bicarbonate. Observe 
whether a product different from the original compound is produced. 

Benzoyl chloride test {for primary and secondary amines). Place 
0 • 6 ml. (or 0 • 5 g.) of the compound, 10 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution and 1 ml. of benzoyl chloride {CAUTION) in a test-tube, stopper 
the tube and shake until the odour of benzoyl chloride disappears. 

Examine the properties of the substance formed. i i.i j 

Benzenesulphonyl chloride test.* Proceed as in the benzoy^hloride 
test, but use 16-20 ml. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. Examine 
the product when the odour of the sulphonyl chloride has chsappeared. 
(If no reaction has occurred, the substance is probably a tertiary amme.) 
If a precipitate appears in the alkaline solution, dilute vnth about 10 ml. 
of water and shake ; if the precipitate does not dissolve, a secondapr 
amine is indicated. If the solution is clear, acidify it cautiously to 
Congo red with dilute hydrochloric acid : a precipitate is in ca ive o a 
primary amine. 

• P-Toluenesulphonyl chloride is more convenient to handle and gives similar results. 
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12. ACIDIC AND NEUTRAL NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 

Tlie imides, primary and secondary nitro compounds, oximes and sulphon- 
amicles of Solubility Group III are weakly acidic nitrogen compounds : they 
cannot be titrated satisfactorily with a standard alkali nor do they exhibit 
the reactions characteristic of phenols. The neutral nitrogen compounds of 
Solubilitj' Group VII include : tertiary nitro compounds ; amides (simple and 
substituted) ; derivatives of aldehydes and ketones (hydrazones, semicarb- 
azones, etc.); nitriles ; nitroso, azo, hydrazo and other intermediate reduction 
products of aromatic nitro compounds. All the above nitrogen compounds, 
and also the sulphonamides of Solubility Group VII, respond, with few excep¬ 
tions, to the same classification reactions (reduction avd hydrolysis) and hence 
will be considered together. 

Nitro compounds and their reduction products. Tertiary nitro com¬ 
pounds (these are generally aromatic) * are reduced by zinc and ammonium 
chloride solution to the corresponding hydroxylamines, which may be detected 
by their reducing action upon an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate or 
Tollen’s reagent; 

Zd aDd 

RNO 2 + 4H -^ RNHOH + H-O 

NH.a aq. 

RNHOH + 2[Ag(NH3)2]OH —► RNO -f 2Ag -{- 4 NH 3 + 2 H 2 O 

It must be remembered, however, that nitroso, azoxy and azo compounds (wliicli 
are usually more higlily coloured than nitro compounds) may be reduced by zinc 
powder to the corresponding hydroxylamine, hydrazo and hydrazine compounds 
respectively, all of whicli reduce Tollen’s reagent in the cold. 


Nitro compounds are reduced in acid solution (for example, by tin and 
hydrochloric acid) to the corresponding primary amines, which may be detected 
as described under 11 : 


RNO2 + 6 H —. RNHj + 2H2O 


Nitrosamines are similarly reduced to secondary amines : 

R2N.NO -f 6 H —. RjNH + NH3 + H2O 

(compare Section IV,40) ; they (and some C-nitroso compounds that yield 
nitrous acid when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid) may be detected 
by Liebermann’s reaction (see Section IV,100,(v) }. 

Azo compounds may be identified by examination of the amine(s) formed 
on reduction in acid solution (see Sections IV,76 and IV,78) : 

RN=NR' + 4H —- RNHj-fHjNR' 


They are always coloured but give colourless products upon reduction. 

Hydrazo and azoxy compounds are reduced in acid solution to the parent 
amine. 

Amides. S^ple (primary) amides (RCONHj) when warmed with dilute 

sodium hydroxide solution give ammonia readilv, together with the salt of the 
corresponding acid : 


RCONH, -{- HOH 


RCOOH -f NH 


Complete hydrolysis may be effected by boiUng either with 10 per cent, sodium 
hy^oxide solution or with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid for 1-3 hours. It is 
preterable to employ the non-volatUe sulphuric acid for acid hydrolysis ; this 

>CH^NO.f“a,^rr';ndV‘’c"To7’^ ” ^ -CH..NO„ primary; 
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acid should also be used for acidification of the solution resulting from alkaline 
hydrolysis since any volatile organic acid (formic acid, acetic acid, etc.) may be 
distilled off. 

Substituted amides suffer hydrolysis \rith greater difficulty. The choice of 
an acid or an alkaline medium will depend upon (a) the solubility of the com¬ 
pound in the medium and ( 6 ) the effect of the reagent upon the products of 
hydrolysis. Substituted amides of comparatively low molecular weight 
(e.g., acetanilide) may be hydrolysed by boiling either with 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution or with 10 per cent, sulphuric acid for 2-3 hours. Other 
substituted amides are so insoluble in water that little reaction occurs 
when they are refluxed with dilute acid or dilute alkali for several hours. 
These include such substances as benzanilide (CgHgCONHCeHs) and the 
benzoyl derivative of a naphthylamine (CeHgCONHCioH^) or a toluidine 
(C 5 H 6 CONHC 7 H 7 ). For these substances satisfactory results may be obtained 
with 70 per cent, sulphuric acid: * this hj^drolysis medium is a much better 
solvent for the substituted amide than is water or more dilute acid ; it also 
permits a higher reaction temperature (compare Section IV,192) : 

H,SO. 

RCONHR' -f- HOH - 1 RCOOH + R'NHg.HaSO^ 

Nitriles. These are best hydrolysed by boiling either with 30-40 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution or with 60-70 per cent, sulphuric acid during several 
hours, but the reaction takes place less readily than for primary amides. 
Indeed the latter are intermediate products in the hydrolysis : 

RON + HOH RCONH, 

NftOH 

RCONH 2 + HOH -RCOOH + NH 3 


Nitriles and simple amides differ in physical properties : the former are liquids 
or low-melting solids, whilst the latter are generally solids. If the amide is a 
solid and insoluble in water, it may be readily prepared from the nitrile by dis¬ 
solving in concentrated sulphuric acid and pouring the solution into water: 


RCN 


HOSO.H 


RC=NH 

I 

OSO,H 


HOH 


RC=NH 

I 

1_ OH ^ 


RO—NHa 

II 

O 


Oximes, hydrazines and semicarbazones. The hydrolysis products of 
these compounds, aldehydes and ketones, may be sensitive to alkali (this 
is particularly so for aldehydes) : it is best, therefore, to conduct the hy^olysis 
with strong mineral acid. After hydrolysis the aldehyde or ketone may be isola.ted 
by distillation with steam, extraction with ether or, if a solid, by filtration, 
and then identified. The acid solution may be examined for hydroxylamine 
or hydrazine or semicarbazide : substituted hydrazines of the aromatic series 
are precipitated as oils or solids upon the addition of alkali. 


RR'C=NOH -h HOH RR'C=0 -f NH20H,HC1 

HtSO, 

Imides. Imides are generally water-soluble, consequently they are much 
more readily hydrolyaed in an alkaline medium, e.gr., by refluxing with 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution : 

(RC 0 ) 2 NH + NaOH -► (RCO) 2 NNa 2RCOONa -f NHg 

[NaOH] 


• Prepared by adding 40 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid cautiously and with stirring 
and cooling to 30 ml. of water. 
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Sulphonamides. Sulphonamides are very resistant to the normal reagents 
for hydrolysis. Heating with 80 per cent, sulphuric acid at 160-170® results 
in rapid hydrolysis : 

ArSOgNRR' + HOH ArSOjOH -f RR'NH.H^SO* 

The reaction product may then be examined for a sulphonic acid and an amine. 


Reduction of a nitro compound to a hydroxylamine. Dissolve 
0-6 g. of the compound in 10 ml. of 50 per cent, alcohol, add 0-6 g. of 
solid ammonium chloride and about 0 • 6 g. of zinc powder. Heat to boiling 
and allow the ensuing chemical reaction to proceed for 5 minutes. Filter 
from the excess of zinc powder and test the filtrate with ToUen’s reagent 
{see Section III,70,(i)}. An immediate black or grey precipitate or a 
silver mirror indicates the presence of a hydroxylamine formed by the 
reduction of the nitro compound. Alternatively, warm the filtrate with 
Fehling’s solution : a hydroxylamine will precipitate red cuprous oxide. 
(A blank test should be performed with the original compound.) 

Reduction of a nitro compound to a primary amine. In a 50 ml. 
round-bottomed or conical flask fitted with a reflux condenser, place 1 g. 
of the nitro compound and 2 g. of granulated tin. Measure out 10 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and add it in three equal portions to 
the mixture : shake thoroughly after each addition. When the vigorous 
reaction subsides, heat under reflux on a water bath until the nitro com¬ 


pound has completely reacted (20-30 minutes). Shake the reaction 
mixture from time to time ; if the nitro compound appears to be very 
insoluble, add 6 ml. of alcohol. Cool the reaction mixture, and add 20-40 
per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until the precipitate of tin hydroxide 
dissolves. Extract the resulting amine from the cooled solution with 
ether, and remove the ether by distillation. Examine the residue with 
regard to its solubility in 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and its reaction 
with acetyl chloride or benzene-sulphonyl chloride. 

Reduction of a nitrosamine to a secondary amine. Proceed 
as for a nitro compound. Determine the solubility of the residue after 
evaporation of the ether and also its behaviour towards benzenesulphonyl 
(or p-toluenesulphonyl) chloride. 

Hydrolysis of simple (primary) amides in alkaline solution. 
Boil 0-6 g. of the compound with 6 ml. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution and observe whether ammonia is evolved* 

Hydrolysis of a substituted amide. A, With 10 per cent, aidphuric 
acid. Reflux 1 g. of the compound {e.g., acetanilide) with 20 ml of 
10 per cent, sulphuric acid for 1-2 hours. Distil the reaction mixture 
and collect 10 ml. of distillate : this will contain any volatile organic 
acids which may be present. Cool the residue, render it alkaline with 
TV hydroxide solution, cool, and extract with ether, 

mexamine the ether-soluble residue for an amine. 

n Reflux I g. of the substance 

[e.g benzamhde) with 10-15 ml. of 70 per cent, sulphuric acid (4 : 3 by 

^ ^cid which h^ 

i"® condenser with hot water. Filter off the acid, wash it 
with water, and examine for solubiUty. etc. Render the filtrate alkaline 
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with 10-20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, cool, and extract with 
ether. Exarame the residue, after evaporation of the ether, for an amine 

Hydrolysis of a nitrile to an acid. Reflux 1 g. of the nitrile with 
5 ml. of 30-40 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution until ammonia ceases 
to be evolved (2-3 hours). Dilute with 5 ml. of water and add, with 
cooling, 7 ml. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid. Isolate the acid by ether 
extraction, and examine its solubility and other properties. 

Hydrolysis of a nitrile to an amide. Warm a solution of 1 g. of the 
nitrile [e.g.y benzyl cyanide) in 4 ml. of concentrated sulphuric acid to 
80-90°, and allow the solution to stand for 6 minutes. Cool and pour 
the solution cautiously into 40 ml. of cold water. Filter off the pre¬ 
cipitate ; stir it with 20 ml. of cold 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
and filter again. Recrystallise the amide from dilute alcohol, and deter¬ 
mine its m.p. Examine the solubility behaviour and also the action of 
warm sodium hydroxide solution upon the amide. 

Hydrolysis of a sulphonamide. IVIix 2 g. of the sulphonamide with 
3-5 ml. of 80 per cent, sulphuric acid * in a test-tube and place a thermo¬ 
meter in the mixture. Heat the test-tube, with frequent stirring by 
means of the thermometer, at 155-165° until the solid passes into solution 
(2-5 minutes). Allow the acid solution to cool and pour it into 25-30 ml. 
of water. Render the resulting solution alkaline with 20 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution in order to liberate the free amine. Two 
methods may be used for isolating the base. If the amine is volatile in 
steam, distil the alkaline solution and collect about 20 ml. of distillate : 
extract the amine with ether, dry the ethereal solution with anhydrous 
potassium carbonate and distil ofif the solvent. If the amine is not 
appreciably steam-volatile, extract it from the alkaline solution with 
ether. The sulphonic acid (as sodium salt) in the residual solution may 
be identified as detailed under 13, 

13, SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 

The following classes of sulphur compounds occur in Solubility Groups II, 
HI and VII : sulphonic acids and derivatives, ArS 020 R ; sulphinic acids 
and derivatives, AjSOOR ; mercaptans, RSH; thiophenols, ArSH; sul¬ 
phides or thioethers, RSR' ; disulphides, RSSR" ; sulphoxides, RR'S-^0; 

aulphones, RR'S->0 ; esters of sulphuric acid, ROSO 2 OR'; salts of alkyl 
sulphuric acids, e.g., ROSOgONa ; bisulphite addition products of aldehydes, 
methyl ketones (RCOCH 3 ) and alicyclic ketones ; wothiocyariates, RN=C=S ; 
sulphates of amines ; and sulphonamides. The sulphonamides have already 
been discussed under 12. The sulphates of amines are converted by aqueous 
sodium hydroxide into the free bases ; the sulphate anion can be detected in 
the resulting aqueous solution as barium sulphate in the usual manner.^ 

Sulphonic acids. The aromatic sulphonic acids and ^eir alkali-meta 
salts are soluble in water, but insoluble in ether (Solubility Group H). ey 
are best characterised by conversion into crystalline S-benzyl-*50-thiuromum 
salts (see Section IV,33.2 and 111,85,5), which possess oharaotenstio me>tmg 
points* A more time-consuzning procedure is to treat the well-dne aci 

• Prepared by cautiously mixmg 3 volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid with 1 volume 

of water. 
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its salt with phosphorus pentachloride or with phosphorus oxychloride, and to 
convert the resulting sulphonyl chloride (a) into a sulphonamide by pouring 
the reaction mixture into concentrated ammonia solution or (6) into a substi¬ 
tuted sulphonamide by treating it with a primary amine in the presence of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide (compare Section IV,33,i) : 

PCI* or vtT 

ArS020Na -- ArSO.C! ‘ - ArSO^NHg 

" POCI. ' 

ArSO^NHR 


Sulphinic acids. Aromatic sulphinic acids are found in Solubility Group II. 
The}’ may bo detected by dissolving in cold concentrated sulphuric acid and 
adding one drop of phenetole or anisole when a blue colour is produced (Smiles's 
test), due to the formation of a para-substituted aromatic sulpboxide. Thus 
the reaction with benzenesulphinic acid is : 

C,H,SOOH + CeH.OCjH, — CeH^SOCeH.OC^H, -f- H^O 

Aromatic sulphinic acids are oxidised by potassium permanganate to sulphonic 
acids and are reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to thiophenols. 

Mercaptans and thiophenols (thiols). The thiols are generally liquids 
with penetrating and disagreeable odours, which persist even at extremely low 
concentrations in the air. They are soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 
Thiols are best characterised as the crystalline 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl thioethers or 
as the corresponding sulphones (see Section 111,168). 

Sulphides (thioethers). The organic sulphides are usually liquids with 
penetrating and disagreeable odours. In contrast to the oxygen analogues 
(ethers), they are readily oxidised ; thus sulphoxides are produced with 
hydrogen peroxide, and sulphones with nitric acid or with potassium perman¬ 
ganate in glacial acetic acid solution : 




O 

O 


Thioethers us\ially yield sulphonium salts when warmed with ethyl iodide and 
allowed to cool. The physical properties (b.p., density and refractive index) are 
useful for identihcation purposes. 

Disulphides. Disulphides are liquids or low m.p. solids and have un¬ 
pleasant odours, particularly if liquid. They are reduced by zinc and dilute 
acids to the mercaptans : 

RSSR + 2H —. 2RSH 

Sulphoxides. These are usually solids of low m.p. They may be oxidised 
in glacial acetic acid solution by potassium permanganate to the corresponding 
sulphones, and reduced to the sulphides by boiling with tin or zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Sulphones. Sulphones are usually crystalline solids, and are extremely 
stable to most oxidising, reducing and hydrolytic reagents. 

Esters of sulphuric acid. These compounds are generally water-insoluble 
liquids and are saponified by boiling with water or dilute alkali to the corre¬ 
sponding alcohols and sulphuric acid : 

RaSO, + 2H,0 —. 2ROH + H^SO^ 

They are usually poisonous and can be identified by using them to alkylate 
p-naphthol (compare Section IV,104). ^ & j 
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The alkyl esters of sulphonic acids exhibit properties similar to those of 
the alkyl sulphates, and are hydrolysed, by boiling with aqueous alkalis, to the 
alcohols and sulphonates. Thus with ethyl p-toluenesulphonate : 

p-CHsCeHiSOaOCaHg + HOH —^ ^>-CH3C6H4S020H + CsHgOH 

The salts of monoalkyl sulphates are frequently encountered as commercial 
detergents (for example, “ dreft,” “ gardinol ” and “ pentrone ”) : they are 
usually sodium salts, the alkyl components contain 12 or more carbon atoms, 
and give colloidal solutions. They are hydrolysed by boiling with dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution ; 

ROSOaONa + NaOH —. ROH -f NajSO* 

Bisulphite compounds of aldehydes and ketones. These substances 
are decomposed by dilute acids into the corresponding aldehydes or ketones 
with the liberation of sulphur dioxide. The aldehyde or ketone may be isolated 
by steam distillation or by extraction with ether. Owing to the highly reactive 
character of aldehydes, the bisulphite addition compounds are best decomposed 
with saturated sodium bicarbonate solution : sodium carbonate solution is 
generally employed for the bisulphite compounds of ketones. 

RCH( 0 H)S 03 Na -f- HCl —^ RCHO + NaCl + SO* + H^O 

isoThiocyanates. These compounds, also known as mustard oils, are 
oils or low melting point solids, and usually possess irritating odours. Upon 
boiling with acids, for example with concentrated hydrochloric acid, they are 
hydrolysed to the primary amines and hydrogen sulphide is evolved : 

RN=C=S + HCl + 2 H 2 O —^ RNH2,HC1 + CO 2 + 

They react with amines to form substituted thioureas : 

RN=C=S + R'NHj —^ RNHCSNHR' 

this reaction is also employed for the characterisation of amines (see 
Section 111,123,2). 

It is convenient to summarise the more important class reactions given 
in this Section, 

Summary of the more important Glass Reactions 

Unsaturation: 

(а) Bromine in carbon tetrachloride. 

(б) Potassium permanganate solution. 

Saturated hydrocarbons : 

Filming sulphuric acid. 

Halogens : 

{a) Alcoholic silver nitrate solution. 

(6) Sodium iodide in acetone. 

Aldehydes and ketones : 

2 : 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazine. 

Aldehydes : 

{a) Schiff’s reagent. 

(6) Fehling’s solution. 

(c) Ammoniacal silver nitrate solution. 

Esters and anhydrides : 

(а) Hydroxamic acid test. 

(б) Saponification ; saponification equivalent. 
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Alcohols: 

(а) Sodium together with reaction (6). 

(б) Acetyl chloride or benzoyl chloride. 

(c) Hydrochloric acid - zinc chloride reagent. 

Ethers : 

(а) Sodium. 

(б) Acetyl chloride. 

(c) Hydriodic acid. 

Carboxylic acids : 

(а) Sodium bicarbonate and sodium hydroxide solution. 

(б) Neutralisation equivalent. 

Phenols : 

(а) Sodium bicarbonate and sodium hydroxide solution. 

(б) Bromine in carbon tetrachloride and bromine water. 

(c) Ferric chloride solution. 

Amines / 

(a) Acetyl, benzoyl or benzenesulphonyl chloride. 

(i) Nitrous acid. 

Nitro compounds : 

(а) Zinc and ammonium chloride solution. 

(б) Tin and hydrochloric acid. 

Amides: 

(а) Dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

(б) Dilute sulphuric acid. 

Xilriles : 

(а) Dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 

(б) Dilute sulphuric acid. 

Snlphonic acids : 

(a) Sulphur present. 

(b) Sodium bicarbonate and sodium hydroxide solution. 

(c) iS-Benzyl-iso-thiuronium chloride. 

{d) Neutralisation equivalent. 

Sidphonamides / 

(а) Sulphur and nitrogen present. 

(б) Sodium hydroxide solution. 

(c) Sulphuric acid (70-80 per cent.). 

Note on Acyloins 

The formation of acyloins (a-hydroxyketones of the general formula 
RCH(OH)COR, where R is an aliphatic residue) proceeds best by reaction 
between finely-divided sodium (2 atoms) and esters of aliphatic acids (1 mol) in 
anhydrous ether or in anhydrous benzene with exclusion of oxygen : salts of 
enediols are produced, which are converted by hydrolysis into acyloins. The 
yield of acetoin from ethyl acetate is low (ca. 23 per cent, in ether) owing to the 
accompanying acetoacetic ester condensation ; the latter reaction is favoured 
when the ester is used as the solvent. Ethyl propionate and ethyl 7 i-butyTate 

fiiTt^r ^ "^2 per cent, of butyroin respectively 
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The mechanism of the formation of an acvloin from an ester may involve the 
initial formation of a diketone ; the latter is reduced by the metal to give the 
sodium salt of the enediol form of the acyloin : ^ 


OR' 

I 

RC=0 

-{- 2Na - 

RC=0 


OR' 

( 

RC—ONa 

1 

RC—ONa 




RC=0 

I 

RC=0 


+ 2NaOR' 


OR' 



RC=0 

I 

RC=0 


+ 2Na 


RC—ONa 

> II 

RC—ONa 


Some support for this mechanism is provided by the isolation of small amounts 
of 1 : 2-diketones (RCOCOR) as by-products of the reaction. 


XI,8. THE PREPARATION OF DERIVATIVES 

The steps so far taken in the identification of a compound, viz,, 
(i) determination of the physical constants and the establishment of 
the purity (Section XI,2), (ii) qualitative analysis for the elements 
(Section XI,3), (iii) study of the solubility behaviour towards selected 
solvents (Section XI,5 and XI,6) and (iv) application of class reactions 
(Section XI,7), will, in general, establish the class to which the compound 
belongs. The next step is to prove its identity with one of the members 
of the class. It is at this stage that the literature is consulted. In the 
first instance, the appropriate table or tables in this volume are examined."** 
Those compounds are selected which have melting points or boiling points 
within about 6® of the unknown : it is assumed, of course, that the latter 
was supplied or subsequently obtained in a state of purity (Section XI,2). 
To distinguish between these, a suitable derivative is prepared and its 
physical properties determined ; if these agree with those of the known 
derivative of one of the possibilities already considered, then the identity 
of the compounds may be assumed. If the list of possible compounds 
is long, the preparation of two derivatives may be desirable. It must, 
however, be pointed out that in eliminating compounds from the list of 
possibilities, due consideration must be paid to other sufficiently character¬ 
istic properties, such as density, refractive index, neutralisation equivalent, 
molecular weight and optical rotation (where applicable), with adequate 
allowance for experimental error. 

The requirements of a satisfactory derivative include : 

(1) The derivative should be easily and quickly prepared in good yield 
hy an unambiguous reaction, and be easily purified. In practice, this 
generally means that the derivative must be a solid, because of the 

* It will be observed that these tables have not been arranged in the order of increasing 
melting or boiling points to facilitate quick reference : in the author’s view it is far more 
satisfactory to group analogous compounds together so that variations of the physiol 
properties of the actual compoimds and their derivatives may be seen at a glance. Iho 
student is recommended to rearrange the compounds constituting the various clMses m 
order of increasing melting points and/or boiling points, and to add a column lor e 
formulae of the individual compounds ; these modiBed tables should be preserved in a stiff- 
covered folder for reference. This task will serve to famUiarise the student with the 
individual members of the different classes of organic compounds. 
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greater esise of inanipulation of small quantities of solids and the fact 
that melting points are more accurate and more easily determined than 
boiling points. The melting point should preferably be above 50 , but 
below 250° ; compounds which melt below 50° are frequently difBcult to 
crystallise. 

(2) The derivative should be prepared preferably by a general reaction, 
which under the same experimental conditions would 3 deld a definite 
derivative with the other individual possibilities. Rearrangements and 
side reactions should be avoided. 

(3) The properties (physical and chemical) of the derivatives should be 
markedl}" different from those of the original compound. 

(4) The derivative selected in any particular instance should be one 
which clearly singles out one compound from among all the possibilities 
and thus enables an unequivocal choice to be made. The melting points 
of the derivatives to be compared should differ by at least 5-10°. When¬ 
ever possible, a derivative should be selected which has a neutralisation 
equivalent as well as a melting point {e.g.y an aryloxyacetic acid derivative 
of a plienol, Section IV, 114,4, or a hydrogen 3-nitrophthalate of an alcohol, 
Section 111,25,5). 

The above considerations will assist the student in the selection of a 
derivative. It should also be borne in mind that when a compound has 
several functional groups, that functional group should be chosen for the 
preparation of a derivative which gives the least ambiguous reaction. 

The methods of preparation of some of the more important derivatives 
of a number of classes of organic compounds are described in the various 
Sections dealing with their reactions and characterisation. These 
Sections conclude with tables incorporating the melting points and boiling 
points of the compounds themselves, and also the melting points of 
selected derivatives. For convenience, the references to the various 
tables are collected below. 

Saturated Aliphatic Hydrocarbons^ Table III, 6, 

Unsaturated Aliphatic Hydrocarbons, Table III, 11. 

Aromatic Hydrocarbons, Table IV, 9. 

Aliphatic Alcohols, Table III, 27. 

Polyhydric Alcohols, Table III, 136. 

Sugars, Table III, 139. 

Aromatic Alcohols^ Table IV, 205. 

Phenols, Table IV, 114. 

Enols, Table IV, 114A. 

Aliphatic Halogen Comjiounds, Table HI, 4Z 
Aromatic Halogen Compounds, Table IV, 28. 

Aliphatic Ethers, Table III, 60. 

Aromatic Ethers, Table IV, 106. 

Acetals, Table III, 69. 

Aliphatic Aldehydes, Table HI, 70. 

Aromatic Aldehydes, Table IV, 135. 

Aliphatic Ketones, Table III, 74. 

Aromatic Ketones, Table IV, 148. 

Aliphatic Carboxylic Acids, Table III, 85. 
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Aromatic Carboxylic Acids, Table IV, 175. 

Aliphatic Acid Chlorides, Table III, 88. 

Aliphatic Acid Anhydrides, Table III, 94. 

Acid Chlorides and Acid Anhydrides of Aromatic Acids, Table IV 187 
Aliphatic Esters, 111, 

Aromatic Esters, Table IV, 183. 

Primary Aliphatic Amides, Table III, 110. 

Primary Aromatic Amides, Table IV, 191. 

Substituted Aromatic Amides, Table IV, 192. 

Aliphatic Nitriles, Table III, 115. 

Aromatic Nitriles, Table IV, 195. 

Primary and Secondary Aliphatic Amines, Table III, 123. 

Primary Aromatic Amines, Table IV, lOOA. 

Secondary Aromatic Amines, Table IV, lOOB. 

Tertiary Aliphatic and Aromatic Amines, Table IV, lOOG. 

Amino Acids, Table III, 132. 

Mercaptans {Thiols), Table III, 168. 

Aromatic Niiro Compounds, Table IV, 16A. 

Aliphatic NUro Compounds, Table IV, 16B. 

Aromatic Sulphonic Acids, Table IV, 33. 

Aromatic Sulphonamides, Table IV, 33A. 

Quinones, Table IV, 152. 

For the sake of completeness, the following Tables are included in 
this Chapter : 

Imides, Table XI, 8,1. 

Nitroso, Azo, Azoxy and Hydrazo Compounds, Table XI, 8,2. 

Oximes, Table XI, 8,3. 

Miscellaneous Sulphur Compounds, Table XI, 8,4. 
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TABLE XL8,1. 


IMIDES 


Compound 

M.P. 

Succinimicie . . . . . . . . . i 

125^ 

1 iV-PJienylsuccinimide 

156 

Maleimide .......... 

93 1 

N-Phenylmaleimide . . . . , . 1 

91 , 

1 Phthalimide ......... 

233 

N-Phenylphthalimide ........ 

205 I 

1 3-NitrophthnIimide ........ 

216 1 

P-Broinoetliylphthalimide ....... 

82 ! 

1 p-Hydroxyethylphthalimide ....... 

128 i 

1 Naphthalimide ......... 

300 

Alloxan (4HjO) ......... 

170d 

o-Bonzoic sulphimide (eaccharin) ...... 

226d 

Barbituric acid ......... 

245d 

1 Diethylbarbituric acid (FcronaZ) ...... 

190 

Diallylbarbituric acid {Dial) ....... 

173 

Ethyl-n-butyl-barbituric acid {Neonal) . . \ 

1 128 

Ethyl-(l-methylbutyl)-barbituric acid (Pentobarbital) 

130 

Ethyl-n*hexyl*barbitaric acid (Ortal) ..... 

126 , 

Ethyl-ijsopropyl-barbituric acid (Ipral) ..... 

201 

Ethyl-itfoamyl-barbituric acid (Amytal) ..... 

155 

Ethyl-phenyl-barbituric acid (Phenobarbilal) .... 

171 

\ 

) 
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TABLE XI,8,2. NITROSO, AZO, AZOXY AND HYDRAZO COMPOUNDS 


Compound 

M.P. 

Nitroso Compounds : 


Methylphenylnitrosoamine B.P. 120®/13 


Ethylphenylnitrosoamine B.P. 134®/16 


Nitrosobenzene 

68® 

o-Nitrosotoluene 

72 

m-NitrosotoIuene . . 

w 

53 

p-Nitrosotoluene ......... 

48 

a-Nitrosonaphthalene 

98 

p-Nitrosophenol 

125d 

a-Nitroso-P-naphthol 

109 

4-Nitroso-a-naphthol 

198 

p-Nitroso-NN*diraethylaniline ..... 

87 

p-Nitroso-NN-diethylaniline ....... 

84 

p-Nitroso-N-methylaniline ....... 

118 

p-Nitroso-N-ethylaniline ....... 

78 

p-Nitrosodiphenylamine ....... 

144 

Azo Compounds : 


Azobenzene .......... 

68® 

o-Azotoluene ......... 

65 

m-Azotoluene ......... 

55 

p-Azotoluene ......... 

144 

O'AzophenetoIe ......... 

131 

p-Azophenetole ......... 

160 

BenzeneazO'O'Cresol ........ 

128 

a-Benzeneazo-^-naphthol ....... 

134 

^-Benzeneazo-a-naphthol ....... 

138 

4-Benzeneazo-a-naphthol ....... 

206d 

Benzeneazodiphenylamine ....... 

82 

a-Benzeneazo-^-naphthylamine ...... 

104 

4'Benzeneazo-. a>naphthylamine ...... 

123 

p-Aminoazobenzene ........ 

126 

p-Dimethylaminoazobenzene .....•• 

117 

p-Hydroxyazobenzene 

162 

2 ; 2'-Dichloroazobenzene .....•• 

137 

3 : 3'-DichJoroazobenzene .....'• 

101 

4 : 4'-Dichloroazoben2ene 

188 

Azoxy Compounds : 


Azoxybenzene 

36® 

A f\ 

o-Azoxytoluene 

60 

O A 

w-Azoxytoluene 


P-Azoxytoluene * 

70 

O 1 

o-Azoxyanisole 

oi 

ero 

w-Azoxyanisole . . . . • * * ' j 

5^ 
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TABLE XI,8,2. NITROSO. AZO, AZOXY AND HYDRAZO COMPOUNDS 

{continued) 


Compound 

M.P. 

Azoxy Compounds {continued) : 

1 

yj-Azoxyanisole ......... 

119" 

[ o-Azoxyphenetole ........ 

102 

//<-Azoxyphenetole ........ 

60 

p-.Azoxyphenetolo ........ 

138 

1 : 1'-AzoxjTiaphtlialene ....... 

127 

2 : 2'-Azoxyiinphthalene ....... 

168 

2 : 2'-Dlchloroazoxybenzeno ....... 

56 

3 : 3'-Dichloroazoxybenzene ....... 

97 

4 : 4'-Dichloroazoxybenzene ....... 

158 

Hydrazo Compounds : 


Hydrazobenzene ......... 

126" 

o-Hydrazotoluone ........ 

165 

yn-Hydrazotoluene ........ 

38 

p-Hydrazotoluene ........ 

134 

o-Hydrazophonol ........ 

148 

o-Hydrazoanisolo ........ 

102 

o-Hydrazophenetole ........ 

89 

JH-llydrazopbenetole ........ 

119 

p-Hydrnzophenotole ........ 

1 86 

1 : l'-Hydrazonaphtl>alene ....... 

153 

2 : 2'.Hydrazonaphthalene ....... 

141 
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TABLE XI,8,3. OXIMES 


Compound 

B.P. 

1 

M.P. 

a-Acetaldoxime ..... 

( 

\ 47 ® 

a-Propionaldoxim© ..... 

— 

40 

a-n-Butyraldoxime ..... 

153^ 


a-wo-Butyraldoxirae .... 

140 


a-n-Valeraldoxime ..... 


52 

a*wo-Valeraldoxime ..... 


49 

a-n-Hexaldoxim© ..... 

— 

51 

a-n-Heptaldoxirae ..... 


54 

a-Benzaldoxime ..... 


33 

P'Benzaldoxiine ..... 


128 

a-Furfuraldoxime ..... 

1 

1 

76 

P*Furfuraldoxime ..... 


' 92 

Salicylaldoxime ..... 

1 

1 

59 

1 

1 

Acetoxime ...... 


ei 

Methyl ethyl ketoxime .... 

152 


Diethyl ketoxime ..... 

165 


Di-n-propyl ketoxime . . . . 1 

195 1 


Di-n-butyl ketoxime . . . . | 

124715 Dom. 1 

1 

1 


1 

Acetophenone oxime . . . . 1 


60 

Benzophenone oxime . . . i 


142 

Benzil monoxime ..... 


137 

a-Benzil dioxime ..... 

— 

237 

Diacetyl monoxime ..... 

— 

75 

Dimethyl glyoxime ..... 

— 

237 

Carvoxime ...... 

— 

71 

d'Camphor oxime . . . • ! 

_ ‘ 


116 
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[XI, 


CompouTid 

1 

B.P. 

1 

M.P. 


20 ® 

% 

Dimethyl sulphide .... 

38® 

■ — 

0-849 

1-436 

Methyl ethyl sulpliide 

' 66 

1 


0-846 

1 -440 

Diethyl sulphide 

92 

— 

0-837 

1-442 

Di-n-propyl sulphide 

142 

— 

0-839 

1-449 

Di*i«o-propyl sulphide 

119 


0-817 

1-440 

Di-n-butyl sulphide 

187 

— 


1-453 

D-wo-butyl sulpliide 

169 

1 

0-826 

1-447 

Di-^ec.-butyl sulphide 

165 


0-835 

1-451 

Di-ri-arnyl sulphide 

86®/4 


0-841 

1-456 

Di-wo-amyl sulpliide 

86®/6 


0-834 

1-453 

Di-n-hexyl sulphide 

114®/4 


0-841 

1-459 

Di-n-heptyl sulpliide 

14274 


0-842 

1-461 

Di-n-octyl sulpliide . . . 

I 6274 


0-845 

1-469 

Di-allyl sulphide .... 

140 

1 

1 


■■■■ j 

Diphenyl sulpliide .... 

145®/8 


1-114 

1-633 1 

Di-p-tolyl sulphide 

1 

57® 



Dibenzyl sulpliide .... 

1 

50 


■ 

Dimethyl disulphide 

1 109 


1-065 

1-526 

Diethyl disulphide .... 

' 153 

1 

0-992 

1-507 

Di-n-propyl disulphide 

194 


0-960 

1-498 

Di-i«o-propyl disulplude . 

176 


0-944 

1-492 

Di-n-butyl disulphide 

231 

1 

0-938 

1-493 

Di-iso-butyl disulphide . 

215 


0-928 

1-487 

Di-ierf.-butyl disulphide . 

6575 


0-923 

1-490 

Di-n-amyl disulphide 

1 119®/7 

““ 1 

0-922 

1 -489 

Di-ifio-amyl disulphide 

; ll5®/9 

1 

0-919 

1-486 

Di-allyl disulphide .... 

! 100®/48 

1 

— 

— 

Diphenyl disulpliide 


60 

1 



Di-p-tolyl disulphide 

— 

48 

— 

— 

Dibenzyl disulphide 


73 


— 

Diphenyl sulphoxide 

1 

1 

_ 1 

1 

70 

1 


Di-p-tolyl sulphoxide 


95 


• 

Dibenzyl sulphoxide 


134 

1 


Dimethyl sulphone.... 

238 

109 


1 

Diethyl sulphone .... 

248 

74 


1 

Di-n-propyl sulphone 


29 



Di-n-butyl sulphone 


44 



Sulphonal ..... 


126 

— , 


Trional ..... 

Diphenyl sulphone 


76 

128 



Di-p-tolyl sulphone 


159 



Dibenzyl sulphone .... 


150 


— 

Methyl thiocyanate 

131 


1-082 


Ethyl thiocyanate .... 

147 


1-024 

1-465 

tso-Propyl thiocyanate 

151 




n-Propyl thiocyanate 

165 

, 

0-981 

1-463 

n-Butyl thiocyanate 

184 


0-961 

1*464 

Benzyl thiocyanate , , , 


38 
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TABLE XI,8,4. MISCELLANEOUS SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 

(continued) 


Compound 

B.P. 

il/.F. 

I 

J 

, 1-0* 

1 

1 

VO* 

Ally! wo-thiocyanate 

1 

1 152* 


1 

1 

1 010 

1 -524 

Phenyl iso-thiocyanate . 

! 221 

1 

1 

1 

1-134 

1-651 

Thiophene ..... 

84 


1062 

1-525 

Methyl p-toluenesulphonate 


28* 



Ethyl p-toluenesulphonate 
n-Propyl p*toluenesulphonate . 
n-Butyl p-toluenesulphonate . 1 

173715 

165710 1 

175710 

33 



Phenyl ^-toluenesulphonate 


96 

— 

1 

Thiourea ..... 


1 

' 180 



Allyl thiourea .... 


' 78 

_ 


Phenyl thiourea .... 


154 


_ 

sym.-Diphonyltliiourea 

(thiocarbanilide) 


154 



sym.-Di-o-tolyl thiourea 


166 

- 


sym.-Di-m-tolyl thiourea . 

- .. 

112 



sym.-Di-p-tolyl thiourea . 


178 

■ 


Thiosemicarbazide .... 


182 

— 

— 


Suggestions as to the methods for identifying the above classes of 
compounds will be found under Class Reactions in Section XI, 7. Some 
further remarks upon enolic compounds (see Table IV,114A) may be 
made here. Enols may be divided into (a) p-keto esters and (b) 1 : 3-di¬ 
ketones. With 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, a p-keto eater 
yields the salt of the corresponding acid, which when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid is decarboxylated to a ketone ; 

RCOCHR'COOR'' + NaOH -> R"OH + RCOCHR'COONa 

RCOCHR'COONa + HCl RCOCH 2 R' CO 2 + NaCl 

A 1 ; 3-diketone, under similar conditions, affords a ketone and the salt 
of an acid : 

RCOCH 2 COR' -I- NaOH 


35 


> RCOCH 3 -b R'COONa 
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Two simple tests for enols may be given here : 

(i) Ferric chloride solution. Add a few drops of neutral aqueous ferric 
chloride to a solution of 0* 1 g. of the compound in water or in methanol. 
Most enols give a red colouration. 

Prepare tlio neutral ferric chloride solution (t.e., free from hydrochloric acid) 
by adding dilute sodium hydroxide solution dropwise to the bench reagent until a 
slight precipitate of ferric hydroxide is formed. Filter off the precipitate and use 
the clear filtrate for the test. 


(ii) Copper derivative. Shake 0 • 2 g. of the substance vigorously with a 
little cold, saturated, aqueous copper acetate solution. Many enols give 
a solid, green or blue, copper derivative, which can be crystallised from 
alcohol and often has a definite m.p. 

An enol is usually characterised by treatment with ketonic reagents or 
with phenylhydrazine (compare Section IV,114 and Table IV,114A), or by 
hydr 
It 


olysis with acid, followed by the identification of the ketone. 

will be appreciated that the Tables are far from complete, but they 


do contain most of the common organic compounds which the student 


is likely to encounter in the course of his work in the laboratory. For 
compounds which are not listed in the Tables, reference should be made 


to larger treatises. These include : 


Mulliken, Identification of Pure Organic Compounds^ Volumes I-IV, 
1904-1922 (J. Wiley ; this work is difficult to obtain in Great Britain). 
Huntress - Mulliken, Identification of Pure Organic Compounds, Order I, 
1941 (J. Wiley : Chapman and Hall). 

Huntress, Organic Chlorine Compounds, Order III, 1948 (J. Wiley; Chap¬ 
man and Hall). 

Heilbron and Bunbury, Dictionary of Organic Compounds, Revised Edition, 
Four Volumes, 1953 (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

Beilstein, Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, Fourth Edition, 1919-1955, 
84 Volumes (J. Springer, Berlin). 

Elsevier’s Encyclopaedia of Organic Chemistry, Edited by F. Radt, 1946- 
1955, 14 Volumes (Elsevier Press ; Cleaver-Hume Press). 

“ Beilstein ” is the most comprehensive fist of organic compounds. The 
main series, volumes 1-27, 30 and 31, part I, covers the literature up to 
1910. The first supplement, volumes 1-27, and the subject and formulae 
indexes constituting volumes 28 and 29, survey the literature up to 1919. 
The second supplement, volumes 1-27, and the subject and formulae 
indexes constituting volumes 28 and 29, covers the period 1920-1929. 
For compounds not listed in “ Beilstein ”, i.e., for those which first appear 
in the literature after 1929, the indexes of the Abstract Journals (Chemical 
Abstracts, ChemischesZentralblatt or British Chemical Abstracts (to 1953)} 
should be consulted. The Collective Formula Index to Chemical Abstracts, 
1920-1946, is extremely useful. For general reference work “ Heilbron ” 

will be found less cumbersome than “Beilstein”, although of necessity 
not so comprehensive. 


XI.9. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF MIXTURES 

OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

The general method to be adopted for the analysis of mixtures of 
organic compounds is to separate them into their components and to 
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identify each component as previously described. It is impossible, 
however, to give a set of procedures which will be applicable, without 
modification, to the great variety of combinations which may be en¬ 
countered. The student will be expected to take advantage of any facts 
which have emerged in the preliminary examination and to adapt, if 
necessary, the general schemes given below to the mixture under exami¬ 
nation. The preliminary examination is therefore of fundamental 
importance. 

Broadly speaking, the separation of the components of mixtures may 
be divided into three main groups. 

(1) Separations based upon differences in the chemical properties 
of the components. Thus a mixture of toluene and aniline may be 
separated by extraction with dilute hydrochloric acid : the aniline passes 
into the aqueous layer in the form of the salt, aniline hydrochloride, and 
may be recovered by neutralisation. Similarly, a mixture of phenol and 
toluene may be separated by treatment with dilute sodium hydroxide. 
The above examples are, of course, simple applications of the fact that 
the various components fall into different solubility groups (compare 
Section XI,5). Another example is the separation of a mixtime of di-7i- 
butyl ether and chlorobenzene : concentrated sulphimio acid dissolves 
only the n-butyl ether and it may be recovered from solution by dilution 
with water. With some classes of compounds, e.^., unsaturated com¬ 
pounds, concentrated sulphuric acid leads to polymerisation, sulphona- 
tion, etc., so that the original component cannot be recovered unchanged : 
this solvent, therefore, possesses limited application. Phenols may be 
separated from acids (for example, o-cresol from benzoic acid) by a dilute 
solution of sodium bicarbonate : the weakly acidic phenols (and also 
enols) are not converted into salts by this reagent and may be removed 
by ether extraction or by other means; the acids pass into solution 
as the sodium salts and may be recovered after acidification. Aldehydes, 
e.g.y benzaldehyde, may be separated from liquid hydrocarbons and other 
neutral, water-insoluble liquid compounds by shaking with a solution of 
sodium bisulphite : the aldehyde forms a solid bisulphite compound, 
which may be filtered off and decomposed with dilute acid or with sodium 
bicarbonate solution in order to recover the aldehyde. 

In connexion with the above chemical ** methods of separation, it is 
important to note that sufficient of the extracting reagent must be used 
to remove carrvpletd,y the component which it dissolves or with which it 

(2) Separations based upon differences in the volatilities of the 
components in aqueous solution. This procedure is 

ployed for the water-soluble compounds listed in Solubility Table X , , 
and may also be applied to mixtm-es in which one of the componems 

is slightly soluble in water. The water-soluble ® 

the lower members of the homologous series of alcohols, a e y es, 
ketones, acids, estei^, amines and nitriles ; compounds containing wo 
or more hydroxyl or a min o groups, hydroxy-, amin^, (h- an po y 
basic acids, sulphonio acids and salts. The compounds 
tional group are usually volatile in steam and distil with e wa r . 
compounds with two or more functional groups (ammo, y oxy 
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carboxyl) are not generally steam-volatile. The stable salts of steam- 
volatile bases and acids may be decomposed by a stronger non-volatile 
mineral acid (sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid) or base (sodium or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide), and the organic base or acid separated by steam distilla¬ 
tion from the aqueous solution or suspension. The salts of weaker bases and 
acids [e.g., the amine or ammonium salts of carboxylic acids and the alkali 
metal salts of some phenols) are sufficiently hydrolysed by boiling water 
to permit the basic or acidic compound to distil with the water. It should 
be noted that sulphonic acids and their salts are not volatile in steam. 
The only disadvantage of this procedure is that certain compounds may 
decompose or polymerise or otherwise undergo change under the influence 
of aqueous alkali or acid at 100®, and this fact must be borne in mind 
when the method is employed. Thus sugars are decomposed by alkali; 
these may sometimes be isolated by evaporation of the solvent at pH 7. 
preferably under diminished pressure. 

The essential basis of the scheme for the separation of water-soluble 
compounds is, therefore, distillation of (a) an aqueous solution of the 
mixture, (6) an alkaline (^vith sodium hydroxide) solution of the mixture, 
and (c) an acidic (with sulphuric or phosphoric acid) solution of the 
mixture. The residue will contain the non-voIatile components, which 
must be separated from inorganic salts and from each other by any 
suitable process. 

The following are examples of the above procedure. A mixture of 
diethylamine and w-butyl alcohol may be separated by adding sufficient 
dilute sulphuric acid to neutralise the base : steam distillation will 
remove the alcohol. The amine can be recovered by adding sodium 
hydroxide to the residue and repeating the distillation. A mixture of 
diethyl ketone and acetic acid may be treated with sufficient dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution to transform the acid into sodium acetate and 
distilling the aqueous mixture. The ketone will pass over in the steam 
and the non-volatile, stable salt will remain in the flask. Acidification 
with dilute sulphuric acid liberates acetic acid, which can be isolated by 
steam distillation or by extraction. 

(3) Separations based upon differences in the physical properties 
of the components. When procedures (1) or (2) are unsatisfactory for 
the separation of a mixture of organic compounds, purely physical methods 
may be employed. Thus a mixture of volatile liquids may be fractionally 
distilled (compare Sections 11,15 and 11,17) : the degree of separation 
may be determined by the range of boiling points and/or the refractive 
indices and densities of the different fractions that are collected. A 
mixture of non-volatile solids may frequently be separated by making 
use of the differences in solubilities in inert solvents : the separation is 
usuaUy controlled by m.p. determinations. Sometimes one of the 
components of the mixture is volatile and can be separated by sublimation 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF A MIXTURE 

A. Liquid Mixtures 


(i) Physical properties. Examine the mixture with regard to 
odour, viscosity and colour. 

(ii) Solubility in water. Transfer 1 - 0 ml. of the mixture by means of 
a calibrated dropper or a small pipette into a small graduated test-tube : 
add 1 ml. of water and shake. Observe whether there is complete or 
partial solution and if there is any sign of chemical reaction. If solution 
is not complete, add more water (in 1 ml. portions) and note (a) if the 
mixture dissolves completely, and (6) if a portion is insoluble and, if so, 
whether it is heavier or lighter than the aqueous layer. If an emulsion 
is formed, it may be assumed that at least one component of the mixture 
is insoluble in water and at least one component is soluble. Test the 
aqueous layer obtained with litmus and with phenolphthalein ; if there 
is an acid reaction, test also with 6 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. 

(iii) Presence or absence of water. Determine the absence or 
presence of water in the solution by one or more of the following tests : 

(а) Investigate its miscibility with ether or with benzene. 

(б) Observe its action upon anhydrous copper sulphate. 

(c) Distil a small portion and note the b.p. and properties of the distillate. 

{d) Distil 3 ml. of the mixture with 3 ml. of dry toluene from a dry 
10 ml. distilling flask. Collect 2 ml. of the distillate and dilute it with 
6 ml. of dry toluene ; the formation of two layers or of distinct drops 
suspended in the toluene indicates the presence of water. 

(iv) Behaviour upon distillation. If the original mixture is not an 
aqueous solution, place 5 ml. (or 10 ml.) of it in a 10 ml. (or 25 ml.) dis¬ 
tilling flask, immerse the latter in a small beaker of cold water, and 
gradually heat to boiling. Observe the b.p. of any liquid which passes 
over and set it aside for subsequent examination. Determine the water 
solubility of any residue. If it dissolves in water, examine it by Table 
XI,9,2 ; if it is insoluble in water, apply Table XI,9,1. 

(v) Test for elements. If the mixture is an aqueo^ solution, 
evaporate a small portion {ca. 1 ml.) to dryness upon platinum foil or 
in a small crucible. Use a portion of the residue to test for elements 
(Section XI, 3) and another portion for the Ignition Test (vi). 

If no water is present in the mixture, use it directly m the tes s or 

elements. , . 

(vi) Ignition test. Place 0-1-0-2 g. of the mixture on a porcelain 

crucible cover : heat gently at first over a small flame and nna y igm e 

(а) The inflammability and nature of the flame (e.g., smoky or other- 
wise). 

(б) Odour of gases or vapours evolved . )• j 

(c) Whether a residue is left after ignition ; moisten with hydrochlono 

acid and test with a platinum wire. . , ,__ 

(vii) Miscellaneous solubility tests. . ^ 

the following tests. Treat 1 ml. of the mixture wi^ ,, ^ „;i* solid 

hydroxide solution until strongly alkaline : note whether ^ ohanees 
separates, whether any ammonia is evolved, and any colour changes 


— •. 


IjQii 


1 
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which occur. Heat to boiling and cool: compare odour with that of the 
original mixture (a change in odour may indicate the presence of esters). 
Add dilute hydrochloric acid and observe the result. 

Treat 1 ml. of the mixture with dilute hydrochloric acid imtil strongly 
acid. Note any evolution of gas or the separation of a solid. Add 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution and observe the effect. 

(viii) Miscellaneous class reactions. Determine the effect of the 
following class reagents upon small portions of the original mixture : 
(a) bromine in carbon tetrachloride solution, (6) potassium permanganate 
solution, (c) alcoholic silver nitrate solution, (d) 2 : 4-dinitrophenyI- 
hydrazine reagent, (c) Schiff’s reagent, (/) acetyl chloride, (g) benzoyl 
chloride (in the presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide), (k) sodium (only 
if water is absent), (i) ferric chloride solution, and (;) bromine water. 


B. Solid Mixtures 


(i) Physical properties. Observe the colour, odour and crystalline 
form. Examine with a lens or a microscope, if available. 

(ii) Solubility in water. Determine the solubility of 1*0 g. of the 
sample in water. If in doubt as to whether a portion of the mixture 
dissolves, remove the supernatant liquid with a dropper and evaporate 
to dryness on a water bath. Determine the reaction of the aqueous 
solution or suspension to litmus and to phenolphthalein. 

(iii) Test for elements. See Section XI,3. 

(iv) Ignition test. Place 0*1-0 *2 g. of the mixture upon a porcelain 
crucible cover or upon a piece of platinum foil; heat gently at first and 
finally ignite strongly. Note : 

{a) Whether the mixture melts and if decomposition occurs, 

(6) The inflammability and the nature of the flame (e.g., if smoky or 
otherwise). 


(c) Whether a residue is obtained after ignition (moisten with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and test with a platinum wire). 

(V) Miscellaneous solubility tests. Test the solubility behaviour 
of 0-6-1 g. of the mixture to 6 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution and to 5 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid (for details, see under Liquid Mixtures). 

(vi) Miscellaneous class reactions. Determine the effect of the 
loUowmg class reagents upon smaU portions of the original mixture (for 
some of the tests an aqueous solution or suspension may be used) : 
(a) romme m carbon tetrachloride solution, (6) potassium permanganate 
solution, (c) alcohoUc silver nitrate solution, (d) 2:4-dinitrophenyl- 

SchiflPs reagent, {f) acetyl chloride, {g) benzoyl 

presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide), (A) ferric chloride 
solution and (t) bromine water. 

of the results of the above tests wiU provide 
ornnL indicate which of the foUowing general 

Thus applied and the modifications which are necessary. 
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2 , SEPARATION OF WATER-INSOLUBLE MIXTURES 

If the water-insoluble mixture is a liquid, evaporate a small sample 
(say, 4 inl.) in an evaporating dish on a water bath in order to determine 
the amount of volatile components, if any. If the solvent distils at the 
temperature of the boding water bath, it is advisable to distil off this 
solvent on a water bath and to replace it by ether. 

Place 15-20 ml. of the liquid mixture in a 50 ml. distilling flask arranged 
for distillation (Fig* 2), and heat the flask on a boiling water bath 

until no more liquid passes over : redistil the distillate and if it is a single 
substance, identify it in the usual manner. Dissolve the residue (R) in 
ether and employ the same proportions as given for a solid mixture. 

Step 1. Extraction and separation of the acidic components. 
Shake 5-10 g. of the solid mixture (or of the residue R obtained after the 
removal of the solvent on a water bath) with 60 ml. of pure ether.* If 
there is a residue (this probably belongs to Solubility Group II or it may 
be a polysaccharide), separate it by filtration, preferably through a 
sintered glass funnel, and wash it with a little ether. Shake the resulting 
ethereal solution in a small separatory funnel with 15 ml. portions 
of 6 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution until all the acidic 
components have been removed. Three portions of alkali are usually 
sufficient. Set aside the residual ethereal solution (^j) for SUp 2. 
Combine the sodium hydroxide extracts and wash the resulting mixtiue 
with 15-20 ml. of ether : place the ether in the ETHER RESIDUES 
bottle. Render the alkaUne extract acid to Utmus with dilute sulphuric 

acid and then add excess of solid sodium bicarbonate. 

Separate any phenolic or enolic compounds which may be present by 
extracting the sodium bicarbonate solution with two 20 ml. portions o 
ether; remove the ether from the extract and examine any resi ue or 


phenols (or enols). , ^ 

Strongly acidify the residual sodium bicarbonate solution to 

with dilute sulphuric acid. If a soHd acid forms, filter, 

or the acidified solution with two 20 ml. portions of ether. keep e aq 
solution (A). DistU off the ether, and add the residual acid (if a soli ) 

to the solid separated by filtration. Identify the acid. if orid 

Now distU the filtrate (.4) and collect the distillate ^ , durinff 

to litmus. Should any solid separate out in tl^ , R residue (B) 
the distillation, add more water to dissolve it. Set asi e method 

in the flask. Identify the volatile acid in the distiUate. A ^ 

is to just neutralise"^ it with sodium hydroxide so ution 
dr^ess and convert the residual sodium salt in 

thiuronium salt (Section 111,85,5). Trfl+er-qoluble, 

The residue (B) in the distilling flask may still con -with dilute 

non-volatile acid. Cool the acid solution neutra^e it ^ ™ 

sodium hydroxide solution to Congo red, and of the 

water bath imder reduced pressure (water pump). flame and 

residual salt (C) upon the tip °f a mckd ^ rS^ ocoXthus 
observe whether any charring takes place. U & 

• Peroxide-free ether should be employed: for detection and removal of pe 
diethyl ether, see Section 11,47 ,i. 
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indicating the presence of organic matter, extract the solid residue with 
25 ml. portions of hot absolute ethyl alcohol. Evaporate the alcoholic 
extract and identify the material which remains. The residue (C) contains 
the sodium salt of a water-soluble, non-volatile acid, which may be 
characterised as the S-benzyl-wo-thiuronium salt. 

Step 2. Extraction of the basic components. Extract the ethereal 
solution (El) with 15 ml. portions of 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid until 
all the basic components have been removed : two or three portions of 
acid are usually sufficient. Preserve the residual ethereal solution (Ez) 
for the separation of the neutral components. Wash the combined acid 
extracts with 15-20 ml. of ether : discard the ether extract as in Step 1. 
Make the acid extract alkaline with 10-20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion : if any basic component separates, extract it Mith ether, evaporate 
the ether, and characterise the residue. If a water-soluble base is also 
present, it may be recognised by its characteristic ammoniacal odour : 
it may be isolated from the solution remaining after the separation of the 
insoluble base by ether extraction by distilling the aqueous solution as long 
as the distillate is alkaline to litmus. Identify the base with the aid of 
phenyl Mo-thiocyanate (compare Section 111,123) or by other means. 

Step 3. The neutral components. The ethereal solution {E^) 
remaining after the acid extraction of Step 2 should contain only the 
neutral comi)ounds of Solubility Groups V, VI and VII (see Table XI,5). 
Dry it with a little anhydrous magnesium sulphate, and distil off the ether. 
If a residue is obtained, neutral compounds are present in the mixture. 
Test a portion of this with respect to its solubUity in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid ; if it dissolves in the acid, pour the solution slowly and 
cautiously into ice water and note whether any compound is recovered 
Examine the main residue for homogeneity and if it is a mixture devise 
procedures, based for example upon differences in voIatUity, solubility 

in inert solvents, reaction with hydrolytic and other reagents, to separate 
the components. ^ 

The above procedure for water-insoluble mixtures is shown in outline 
m tabular form in Table XI.9,1. If the mixture is a liquid, the volatile 
solvent IS assumed to have been removed. 
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3. SEPARATION OF WATER-SOLUBLE MIXTURES 


A water-soluble mixture may be in the form of a mixture of water- 
soluble solids or in the form of a liquid. The liquid mixtures are fre¬ 
quently aqueous solutions. The preliminary examination of a liquid 
mixture (see 7) will indicate whether a volatile solvent (i.c., removable 
on a boiling water bath) is present. If a volatile solvent is present, 
distil 20 g. of the mixture from a water bath until no more liquid passes 
over : set aside the volatile solvent for identification. Dissolve the 
residue (li) in water as detailed below for a mixture of solids. 

Step 1. Distillation from acid solution and the separation of 
the volatile acidic and neutral compounds. Dissolve 6-10 g. of a 
solid mixture in 50—75 ml. of water : for a liquid mixture, use 6-10 g. of 
the residue (i?) (non-volatile from a boiling water bath) and dilute with 
50-75 ml. of water : for an aqueous solution use suflScient of it to contain 
6-10 g. of the dissolved components and dilute, if necessary, to 50-75 ml. 
Acidify the solution with sufficient 20 per cent, sulphuric acid to decom¬ 
pose the salts of all the acidic components and to ensure the presence 
of a slight excess of acid : many organic acids give an acid reaction with 
Congo red, hence it is necessary to add the sulphuric acid somewhat 
beyond the point at which the mixture is acid to this indicator. If an 
insoluble acidic component separates, filter it off and identify it. Distil 
the acid solution so long as the distillate appears turbid, or is acid to litmus, 
or until 100-150 ml. are collected : in the last case, add more water to 
the contents of the distilling fiask if the volume has been reduced below 

one-fourth of the original volume. Keep the residue (72.) in the distilling 
flask for Step 2. ® 


The distillate may contain volatile neutral compounds as well as 

volatile acids and phenols. Add a slight excess of 10-20 per cent, sodium 

hydroxide solution to this distUlate and distU untU the liquid passes 

over clear or has the density of pure water. The presence of a volatile 

water-soluble neutral compound is detected by a periodic determination 

ol the density (see Section XI,2) ; if the density is definitely less than 

unity, the presence of a neutral compound may be assumed. Keen this 
solution {S{) for SUp 4. ^ 

Cool the alkaline solution resulting from the distillation of the volatUe 
neutral compounds, make it acid to litmus with dilute sulphuric acid 
and add an excess of solid sodium bicarbonate. Extract this bicarbonate 
solution vuth two 20 ml. portions of ether ; remove the ether from the 
combined ether extracts and identify the residual phenol (or enol). Then 
acidify the bicarbonate solution cautiously with dilute sulphuric acid • 

compound separates, remove it by two extractions with 20 ml! 
portions of ether ; if the acidified solution remains clear, distil and collect 

as^derT^''^''^^^’ voIatUe acid in the distillate. Characterise the acid 


from alkaline solution. Treat the solution 
ffij) remammg m the distilling flask after the volatile acidic and neutral 

solXr^tilT sodium hy^^^de 

idS ^ v ^ ^ separates, filter it off and 

laentily it. Distil the alkahne solution until no more volatile bases pass 
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over (turbid distillate or no further basic reaction to litmus : water- 
eoluble bases also possess characteristic odours) : add more water to tiie 
contents of the flask if the solution becomes too concentrated during this 
distillation. (Set aside the solution in the distilling flask (iSg) for Step 3.) 
If the volatile basic compounds are insoluble in water, remove them by 
extraction with two 20 ml. portions of ether, and identify the bases 
(compare Sections 111,123 and IV,100) after evaporation of the ether. 
The water-soluble amines may be identified with phenyl wo-thio- 
cyanate : it is best to concentrate the bases by redistilling and collecting 
the first half of the distillate separately. 

Step 3. The non-steam-volatile compounds. The alkaline solution 
(S 2 ) remaining in the distilling flask from Step 2 may contain water-soluble, 
non-volatile acidic, basic or neutral compounds. Add dilute sulphuric 
acid imtil the solution is just acid to Congo red, evaporate to dryness, 
and extract the residual sohd with boiling absolute ethyl alcohol : extrac¬ 
tion is complete when the undissolved salt exhibits no sign of charring 
when heated on a metal spatula in the Bunsen flame. Evaporate the 
alcoholic solution to dryness and identify the residue. 

Step 4. The steam-volatile neutral compounds. The solution 
(Sj) containing water-soluble neutral compoimds obtained in Step 1 is 
usually very Slnte. It is advisable to concentrate it by distillation until 
about one-third to one-half of the original volume is collected as distillate ; 
the process may be repeated if necessary and the progress of the concen¬ 
tration may be followed by determination of the densities of the distillates. 
It is frequently possible to salt out the neutral components from the 
concentrated distillate by saturating it with solid potassium carbonate. 
If a layer of neutral compoimd makes its appearance, remove it. Treat 
this upper layer (which usually contains much water) with solid anhy¬ 
drous potassium carbonate : if another aqueous layer forms, separate 
the upper organic layer and add more anhydrous potassium carbonate to 
it. Identify the neutral compound. 

Notes. 

Some neutral compounds (e.flr., methyl alcohol) cannot be salted out with pota^i^ 
carbonate: distiUation of the saturated aqueous potassium carbonate solution 
frequently yields the organic compound in a comparatively pure stote, or a eas m 
sufficiently concentrated a form to enable certain derivatives to be piepare 

Tte above procedure for the separation of a water-soluble mixture is 
summarised in Table XI,9,2. 



TABLE XI,9,2. GENERAL SCHEME FOR SEPARATION OF A WATER-SOLUBLE MIXTURE 
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CHAPTER XII 


SEMIMIGRO TECHNIQUE 

XII.l. INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Organic preparations in the laboratory are sometimes divided into three 
categories :— 

(1) Macro scale : Usually from 1 g. to 200+ g. for solids and 5 g. to 
200+ g. for Uquids. 

(2) Semimicro scale : From ca. 100 mg. to 1,000 mg. for solids and 1 g. 

tx) 5 g. for liquids. r v -a 

(3) Micro scale : Below 100 mg. for solids and 1 g. for liquids. 

It must be pointed out that the division is entirely arbitrary and the cate¬ 
gories overlap; they are, however, useful for purposes of rough classification. 

The proper training for the organic chemist must be based upon a 
correct interpretation and wide practice of the technique on the macro 
scale. A knowledge of, and experience in. semimicro tec^que is a 
valuable suppUment to that training. It is the purpose of 
to provide an outline of semimicro techmque, which the 
utilise when the opportunity arises. Thus when only 
organic material are avaUahle (as occurs frequently m quahtative orga 
analysis, in research problems or when dealmg with very e^Pe^'^e ex¬ 
pounds), their manipulation must of necessity be performed on a corre 

diffl-uWe. i. worUtog .i.b 

soUds (say, of the order of 100 mg.); full ,®^P™ ^^^tt te ri^Tn to 
given in a later Section. For liquids special attention must be given 

losses which may occur as a result of: 

(а) Surface effects (drainage from spherical vessels). 

(б) Transference from one spherical vessel 

(c) Absorption by corks and retention by filter pape . 

It must be appreciated that one drop, say. of 0-05 ml. 

hence maniprdation with quantities of less than 1 ml. presents n 

problems involving a specialised 


technique (micro technique), which 
will not be discussed here. 

As a general rule, when working 
with semimicro quantities, it is 
best to employ pear-shaped vessels 
(Fig. XII, 7, 1, a) and centrifuge 
tubes (Fig. XII, 1, 1. 6) as con¬ 
tainers for liquids; convenient 
capacities are 6, 10 and 20 or 
25 ml. for flasks, and 1, 3, and 
5 ml. for centrifuge tubes. Round- 
bottomed vessels of similar volumes 


H/K 


JO mm 


./3u. H h ’ -f^h" 



n 

§ 



6 mf. 


(c) 


16 ml. 




Fig. Xlli 
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may be used, but the losses may be significant if the volume of liquid is 
less than about 5 ml. Small test-tubes with lips are shown in c and d. 

A liquid may be transferred from one vessel to another with a dropper 
pipette (Fig. XII, 1, 2, a or b). If the dropper pipette is calibrated, it may 
be employed for measuring out a definite volume of liquid. 



Fig. XII, 1, 2. Fig. XII, I, 3. 


A cylindrical or, preferably, a pear-shaped separatory funnel (Fig. 
II, 1, 5, e and d) of 10-15 ml. capacity is usually employed for the separa¬ 
tion of immiscible liquids. For separations on a smaller scale, a dropper 
pipette may be used ; the upper layer is best removed with a “ bent ” 
pipette as in Fig. XII, 1, 3. For liquids which tend to emulsify, centrifuga¬ 
tion (a hand centrifuge is satisfactory) will usually produce a clean line 
of demarcation between two immiscible liquids. 

Single pieces of apparatus are used wherever possible in order to reduce 
to a minimum the absorption of liquids by corks. 

As a general rule flasks and similar vessels should be heated in an air 
bath (compare Fig. II, 5, 3). A glycerol bath may be employed for tem¬ 
peratures up to 140® ; the glycerol is subsequently removed from the 
outside of the vessel by washing with water. Medicinal liquid paraffin 
may be used for temperatures up to about 220® ; “ hard hydrogenated ” 
cotton seed oil, “ Silicone ” fluids or fusible metal may be employed when 
higher temperatures are required. Small test-tubes and centrifuge tubes 

may be heated by a semimicro 
Bunsen burner, but great care must 
be taken that the liquid does not 
“ bump ” ; it is preferable to heat 
these small open vessels in a water 
(or other liquid) bath. 

XII,2. SOME TYPICAL 
OPERATIONS ON THE 
SEMIMIGRO SCALE 

1. Distillation at atmospheric 
pressure.—^A simple apparatus is 
shown in Fig, XII, 2, 1 ; the pear- 
Fig. XII, 2, 1. shaped distilling flask with long side 
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arm is employed for liquids of b.p. above 140®. For liquids of lower b.p., 
the side arm is surrounded for a large proportion of its length by a glass 
jacket held in position by rubber stoppers. The distillate is collected in 
a centrifuge tube or other small vessel (test-tube, conical flask, etc.). In 


-J W L_ 
"n mm. r 



an alternative set-up, a “ distillation tube ” (Fig. XII, 2, 2) and a “ cold 
finger ” condenser (Fig. XII, 2, 3 ; this may <=°n®tructed entirely of 
gl Js, if desired) are assembled as shown in Fig. thermometers 

employed in smaU-scale work must have very small bulbs. 






JO mm. 




CO 






Fig. XII, 2, 6. ^ ^ 

It is sometimes necessary to remove the ^j^pj^ted in Fig. 

flask (Fig. X//, 7, 1, a) by distiUation. witl 

XII, 2, 6 may be used for this purpose , the s 

a water condenser, if required. ^ rrr ? fi are recommended for 

The simple spring clamps shown m Fig. Xi , > ormaratus. These 

the rapid assembly and dismantling of semimi slotted and 

clamps have hardwood stems about 15 cm. long, which are 
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can accommodate “ Terry clips ” of suitable sizes ; they may be used in 
conjunction with ordinary stands and bossheads. 

2. Distillation under diminished pressure.—A simple apparatus 
illustrated in Fig. XII, 2, 7. The Claisen flask with pear-shaped bulb 



attached to a “ distillation tube ” and a “ cold finger ” condenser. The 
receiver consists of a centrifuge tube or test-tube supported inside a 
large test-tube to which a side arm is fused. 

Alternatively, the apparatus shown in Fig. //, 19, I with obvious modi¬ 
fications (small flask with pear-shaped bulb, etc.) may be used. The set-up 



Fig. XII, 2, 8. 

10 or 20 ml. Claisen flask with pear- 
shaped bulb, a Perkin triangle (capacity of bulb ca. 10 ml.) and a small 

® is recommended ; it may be employed for fractional 

distillation under reduced pressure. 

distillation at atmospheric pressure.—The flask 

may have the fractionating column attached (compare Figs. 11,24, 4^6) : 
the latter may be :_ ^ r o » > y 


K* 55* 
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(i) of the Vigreux type (Fig. XII, 2, 8, a) ; 

(ii) of the Widmer type (Fig. XII, 2, 8, b )—a central glass rod or sealed 
tube is wound with copper or nichrome wire (16 gauge : about 24 turns) 
or with glass yam ; or 

(iii) it may be filled with hollow glass rings (|-" diameter) or, preferably, 
with single turn glass helices or with Dixon gauze rings (see Section 11,17). 


Alternatively, an independent column (Fig. XII, 2, 8, c) may be inserted 
into a flask; the column may be of the Vigreux, Widmer or Hempel form. 
The fractionating column should be lagged with -Mi- 
asbestos cloth or string for distillation tempera- 
tures above 100° : for the best results the column 
should be heated electrically (compare Section w 

11,15) to a temperature 5-10° below the b.p. of | ^ —j- 

the fraction being collected. The side arm of the i ^ 

flask or fractionating column may be attached to g 
a “ cold spot ” condenser and receiver as in § e 

Fig. XII, 2, 4 or to a Liebig’s condenser and g 

receiver as in Fig. XII, 2, 1. 

4. Fractional distillation under diminished 

pressure.—A 6-25 ml. Claisen flask (^vith pear- c= 
shaped bulb) provided with a fractionating side L U 
arm (Fig. II, 24, 4^5] and attached to a Liebig’s r 

condenser and a Perkin triangle (Fig. II, 20, 1 or | 

11, 20, 2 ; volume of receiver ca. 10 ml.) will be 

found to have wide application. 

5. Heating under reflux.—A water condenser of total length 25 cm. 
(cooling jacket 15 cm.) may be used. If the upper end is P^^ovided mt a 
long side arm as in Fig. XII, 2, 9, refluxing may be followed by distillation 
without transferring the contents of the flask : it may be necessary o 
surround part of the side arm with a short 'iyater condenser (compare 


Fig. XII, 2, 9. 



Fig. XIJ, 2, 10. 
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Fig. XII, 2, 1). For very small volumes of liquid either of the apparatus 
depicted in Fig. XII, 2, 10, incorporating a “ cold finger condenser may 
be employed ; subsequent distillation (or steam distillation) is a facile 

operation as it merely involves moving the 





Fig. Xll, 2, 1 1 


condenser as in Fig. XII, 2, 4 and Fig. XII, 
2,11. (Some of the Figures are not strictly 
to scale ; this is in order to assist clarity of 
representation.) 

6. Steam distillation.—For small quan¬ 
tities of compoiinds, which are readily 
volatile in steam, water may be added to the 
contents of the reaction flask {e.g. Figs. XII, 
2, 4 and XII, 2, 11) and the flask heated in an 
air bath or with a small flame. Alternatively, 
if preferred, steam may be passed into the 
reaction flask from a separate generator : this 
may consist of a small conical flask provided 
with the usual safety tube (compare Fig. II, 
40, 1). 

A compact apparatus is depicted in Fig. 

XII, 2, 12. It is designed to be fitted into 
a standard 100 ml. Pyrex Kjeldahl flask : if desired, the dimensions may 
be reduced proportionately for use with a 50 ml, flask. A screw clip is 
attached by rubber tubing to the side arm E ; the latter may be 
replaced by a thin glass tube (3-4 mm. external 
diameter) inserted through the upper cork, thus 
permitting the use of a Kjeldahl flask without modi¬ 
fication. The liquid to be steam distilled is placed 
in the tube A and water in the outer vessel B. Upon 
heating the latter, steam passes through the inlet 
tube C and steam-volatile compounds pass out 
through D ; a condenser is attached at U and the 
steam distillate is collected in a suitable receiver. 

Tile functions of the bulb in the inlet tube C are to 
reduce the danger of spurting and also the “ sucking 
back ” of the liquid in A; the latter can be prevented 
by the timely opening of the screw clip on E. 

r. Recrystallisation and filtration.—Recry- 
staUisation is carried out in apparatus of con¬ 
ventional type but reduced in size. Operations 
involving hot inflammable solvents should preferably 
be performed under reflux ; when semimicro test- 
tubes (75 X 10 mm. or 100 x 12 mm.) or centri¬ 
fuge tubes (1-5 ml.) are employed, they must be 
heated m a water bath and not directly by a 
semimicro burner. The crystals, which separate 
^ cooling, are removed by filtration using a small 
Hirsch funnel {i.e., a conical, porcelain Buchner 



Fig. XII, 2, 12. 


a small Pyrex funnel with sintered glass filtration plate ; it is 
often advantageous to place a small filter paper upon the sintered glass 
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plate since complete removal of the crystals is thereby facilitated. The 
filtration assembly is shown in Fig. XII, 2, 13. It includes a boiling tube 
(150 X 25 mm.) having a side arm for attachment to the pump ; the 
filtrate is collected in a centrifuge tube or in a semimicro test-tube resting 
upon a pad of cotton wool. 



2, 13. Fig. XII, 2, 14. Fig. XII, 2, 16. 




An apparatus for the filtration of small to moderate quantities of 
crystals incorporates the so-called WUlstatter “filtration nail.” The 
latter consists of a thin glass rod flattened at one end. It is readily 
constructed by heating the end of a short glass rod in the blowpipe flame 
and pressing vertically upon an asbestos board. The “ nail ” is fitted into 
small glass funnel; it is covered by a circle of a filter paper cut with the 

aid of a cork borer of appropriate size. A “ filtration nail ” 
and funnel, capable of handling up to 1 g. of solid is depicted 
in Fig. XIIy 2y 14. It is convenient to make several “nails” 
of different size head for a single funnel so that a filter paper 
of diameter appropriate to the amount of solid to be collected 
may be employed. For the larger sizes of “ nail,” accommo¬ 
dating filter papers of 15-25 mm. diameter, it is 
advisable to corrugate the head of the “ nail, as 
shown (somewhat exaggerated) in Fig. XII, 2, 15, m 
order to permit drainage of filtrate over the entire 
area of the paper : these corrugations are easily pro¬ 
duced by pressing the hot glass on the surface of an J 
old single-cut file of coarse grade. method of a 

use of the glass filtration “nail is similar to that 
for the conical Buchner funnel (Fig. XII, 2, 13). 

By employing a slightly modified funnel, the glass 
“ nail ” can be utihsed, in conjunction with a di^g J__ [Hi 

p- iTTr packed with desiccant, for drying Fig. X//, 

I* 16^^* by suction ; this assembly is illustrated m Fig. XU, 2 . 17. 

' * 2 16 

The Schwinger filter, shown in Fig. XII, 2, 

dealing with very small quantities of crystals. The ^ ^ • after 

peUet above the small filter paper disc at the throat of the 
dismantling, the pellet may be expelled by a snugly fittmg g as 
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A Pyrex micro filter (Fig. XII, 2, 18) of 8 ml. capacity and furnished 
with a sintered glass disc is useful for the filtration of hot or boiling liquids. 
The long cylindrical tube reduces evaporation. The filter may be inserted 
into a test-tube with side arm (Fig. XII, 2, 13) and the filtrate collected in 
a centrifuge tube or seinimicro test-tube receiver. 

8. Stirring.—It is frequently necessary to stir organic reaction mixtures 
for comparatively long periods. Magnetic stirrers (see Fig. II, 7, 15) are 
useful for this purpose provided the viscosity of the reaction mixture is 
not too high. Inexpensive magnetic stirrers, suitable for semimicro vessels, 
are available commercially, as are also combined hot plate and magnetic 
stirring apparatus. 



Fig. XU, 
2, 18. 




f 







Fig. XU, 2, 20. 


When the curvature of the reaction vessel is too great for the efficient 
operation of the bar-type magnetic stirrer, a miniature solenoid-operated 
reciprocating stirrer may be employed (Fig. XII, 2, 19). This stirrer may 
be easily constructed from a telephone relay or electric bell. It is 
advisable to have a control for adjusting the stroke while running. 

In those cases where stirring for short periods is necessary, this may 
usually be accomplished by gentle rotation of the vessel thus imparting 
a swirling motion to its contents. If the vessel cannot conveniently 
be moved, a hand-operated stirrer constructed entirely of glass (compare 

Fig. 11,10, 4 and Fig. II, 10, 2) will be found satisfactory provided the glass 
loop is not too large. 

9. Sublimation.—This is a valuable means for the purification of 
many organic substances and is admirably adapted for small-scale work 
since losses are generally small. Sublimation may be carried out either 
at atmospheric pressure or imder reduced pressure. The apparatus 

shown in Fig. XII, 2, 20 is simple and effective : the sublimate is collected 
on the “ cold finger ” condenser. 
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Xn,3. SEMIMICRO APPARATUS WITH INTERCHANGEABLE 

GROUND GLASS JOINTS 

Siua>Il seal© apparatus with interchangeable ground glass joints (compare 
Section 11,56) are available commercially.* One set of apparatus {*A) 
is based largely upon HlO and R14 
joints, although occasionally a 
larger size joint is used as in the 
steam distillation apparatus shown 

in Fig. XII, 3, 1. 

Another set of apparatus (*B) 
adopts the $ 19 joint as standard 
(apart from $ 7/12 for thermo¬ 
meters) but connexions to con¬ 
densers, etc., incorporate internal 
glass seals. A t 5 rpical assembly for 
distillation is depicted in Fig. XII, 

3, 2. 

In a third set of commercial ap¬ 
paratus {*C and D), the $ 14/20 
joint is standard. In the basic 
assembly, shown in Fig. XII, 3, 3, 
the flask (50 or 100 ml.) is equipped Fig. xii, 3, i. 

with a spherical 65/40 or a 
$ 45/50 joint; the head is 
fabricated with three outer 
$ 14/20 joints surroimding 
the centre opening, which is 
$ 19/38 ; the central neck 
usually carries a precision 
grmind stirrer. The flask 
may be heated by an electric 
heating mantle. 

A semimicro assembly, suit¬ 
able for precision fractiona¬ 
tion, used in the author’s 
laboratory is illustrated in 

Fig. XII, 3, 4; the mode of 

heating the fractionating 
column is not shown for 
reasons of clarity (compare 

Fig. II, 17, 2). 





Fig. XII, 3, 2. 



* For example, from :— 

A. Qxiickfit and Quartz Ltd., Heart of Stone, Staffs., England. 

B. Metro Industries, 29—28 4l8t Avenue, Long Island City 1, New lor . 

0. Ace Glass Incorporated, Vineltind, New Jersey. 

D. Scientific Glass Apparatus Co. Inc., Bloomfield, New Jeraej^ individual 

. The oataloguea of these manufacturere contain fuU details of assembhes and individual 

items. 
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XII.4. SMALL-SCALE PREPARATIONS* 

Experienced students may carry out some typical preparations 
described in the text, but on a considerably reduced scale and employing 
the modifications described in Section XII,2 wherever these seem suitable. 

Beginners may also undertake small-scale preparations on a slightly 
larger scale than can be strictly classified as semimicro : the resulting 
saving in time, chemicals and in bench and fume cupboard space are 
such as to commend the reduced scale of working to all. Some advantages 
of small scale working may be amplified further :— 

(i) Saving of time in setting up apparatus, in periods of refluxing, in 
filtration and washing of solids, and in recrystallisation of solids. 


* ^bject is dealt ^th ab initio in the author’s book entitled Elementary PraeUedl 

Preparations, (Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 
1967.) The treatment is comprehensive and includes a detailed account of small scale 
apparatus of novel design* 
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(ii) Economy in bench and fume cupboard space. 

(iii) Economy in initial cost of apparatus and of chemicals. 

(iv) Reduced cost of breakages. 

(v) Reduced hazard in handling dangerous chemicals, such as bromine. 

(vi) The small-scale preparation of organic compounds provides in¬ 
valuable experience for subsequent training in qualitative organic 
analysis. 


Much can be done with such standard apparatus in borosilicate glass as:— 
Round-bottomed flasks ; 6 ml., 10 ml. and 25 ml. 

Pear-shaped flasks (“ boiling flasks, conical form *’) ; 5 ml., 10 ml. and 
25 ml. 

Distilling flasks ; 10 ml., 25 nol. and 50 ml. 

Claisen flasks ; 25 ml. and 50 ml. 

Liebig’s condenser (16 cm. jacket held in position by rubber stoppers, 
inner jacket 7 mm. in diameter; or condenser, 20 cm. body with 
inner tube fused to outer tube). 

Separatory funnels ; 10 ml. and 25 ml. 

Conical flasks ; 5 ml., 10 ml. and 25 ml. 

Funnels for above conical flasks. 

Buchner funnel; 2 cm. 

Semimicro test-tubes ; 75 x 10 mm. or 100 x 12 mm. 

Filter tubes ; 65 X 7 mm. or 100 X 12 mm. 

Semimicro boiling tubes ; 60 X 25 mm. 

Conical centrifuge tubes ; 1 ml., 2 ml., 3 ml., and 6 ml. 

Although the yields with the above simple apparatus may not be quite 
so high as can be obtained with the purely semimicro apparatus described 
in Sections X1I,1 and XII,2, the numerous advantages attending the 
purchase of standard (and therefore comparatively inexpensive) apparatus 
usually outweigh the small reduction in yield. 

The following list of experiments is suggested as the basis of an 
elementary course : 

1. Determination of melting points (a-naphthylamine, a-naphthol, 
benzoic acid, succinic acid and p-nitrobenzoic acid). Use the apparatus 
shown in Fig. //, 10, 2, a. Construction of calibration curve for thermo¬ 
meter. Determination of m.p. of “unknown” compound. 

2. Determination of boiling points. Distillation method (Fig. if, 1^, ) 
for carbon tetrachloride (25 ml. distUlation flask and smaU water con¬ 
denser), and Siwolobofif’s method (Fig. //, 12, 2) for carbon tetrach^nde, 
aniline and nitrobenzene. CaUbration curve for thermometer. Deter¬ 


mination of b.p. of “ unknown ” liquid. , r_ + 

3. Purification of solid by re crystallisation : acetamhde from water ; 

naphthalene from methylated spirit (III,5). Use 1 g. of so , 

flask and short water condenser. , xi. a 

4. n-Butyl acetate (111,95, * scale ; use 25 ml. round-bottomed flask, 


forms almost immediately). 
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6. n-Butyl bromide (111,36, I scale ; use 50 ml. conical flask ; reflux 
30-45 minutes). 

7. ri-Butyl iodide (111,40, jV scale). 

If a small-scale special apparatus is not available, proceed as follows : Place 
1-5 g. (1*9 ml.) of 7^-butyl alcohol and 0-28 g. of purified red phosphorus in a 
25 ml. round-bottomed flask, and add 2-5 g. of iodine in 2 portions. Allow to 
stand for 2-3 minutes, heat on a boiling water bath under reflux for 30 minutes, 
add 5 ml. of water and distil. Separate the lower layer of the distillate. Work 
up the product as described in 111,40. 

8. Di-n-butyl ether (111,57, J scale ; use 100 ml. Pyrex bolt-head flask). 

9. Chloroform (111,43 ; iV scale ; use 250 ml. round-bottomed flask). 

10. Iodoform (111,45, J scale ; use 50 ml. conical flask ; recrystallise 
product in 25 ml. flask with short water condenser). 

11. Acetyl chloride (111,86, i scale ; use 25 ml. distilling flask ; PClsmay 
be added all at once and mixture then heated for 15 minutes at 40-50®). 

12. Acetic anhydride (111,89, J scale ; use 25 ml. distilling flask). 

13. Reactions of acetic anhydride (111,94, J scale). 

14. Acetamide (111,108, J scale ; use a 50 ml. distilling flask for the 
initial reaction). 

15. Acetonitrile (in.iii, i scale ; use a 50 ml. distilling flask for the 
initial reaction). 

16. Reactions of aldehydes (111,70, (i), (ii), (iii) and (vi), and 1 in 
111,74 on J scale ; use n-butyraldehyde). 

17. Reactions of ketones {use acetone ; reactions (i), (ii), (iii) and (vi) 
as for aldehydes ; cyclohexanone oxime (J scale), cyclohexanone phenyl- 
hydrazone, and acetone semicarbazone (J scale) as in 111,74}. 

18. Hydrolysis of esters (111,106) ; n-butyl acetate. 

19. Nitrobenzene (IV,10, J scale ; use a 100 ml. flask ; heat at 60® 
for 20 minutes). 

20. Aniline (IV,34, Method A, ^ scale). 

The following additional experimental details may be regarded as illustrative 

of a typical small-scale preparation. Place 5 • 0 g. (4 • 2 ml.) of nitrobenzene and 

9 g. of granulated tin in a 100 ml. bolt-head or round-bottomed flask fitted 

wth a short reflux water condenser. Add 10 ml. of concentrated HCl down 

the condenser and shake the contents of the flask steadily ; cool in a beaker 

of cold water if the reaction becomes unduly vigorous. When the reaction 

slackens, add a further 10 ml. of concentrated HCl and shake the flask to ensure 

good mixing. Heat on a boiling water bath for 30 minutes. Cool the flask and 

add gradually, vWth shaking, a solution of 15 g. of NaOH in 25 ml. of water ; 

the initial precipitate should dissolve almost completely. Add 20 ml. of water. 

Fit the flask with a wide bent tube (“ knee tube) and water condenser (Fig. 

//, 13, 3 but with thermometer omitted), add a few small fragments of broken 

porcelain, heat over a wire gauze and collect the distillate in a small flask. 

The anihne passes over with the steam and the distillate suddenly becomes 

clear after about 25 ml. have been collected ; collect a further 15 ml. of 
distillate. 

Saturate the distillate with sodium chloride (ca. 8 g.) and extract four times 
with 5 ml. portions of ether. Dry the combined ethereal extracts with a little 
a^ydroua potassium carbonate or a few pellets of potassium hydroxide. 
Remove the ether (Fig. //, 13, 4), using a 20-25 ml. distilling flask. When all 
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the ether has distilled over, run the water out of the condenser, and distil the 
residue either by direct heating over a wire gauze or, better, with the aid of an 
air bath. The yield of aniline, b.p. 180-184®, is 3-0 g. 

21. m-Oinitrobenzene (IV,12, i scale ; use a 50 or 100 ml. round- 
bottomed flask ; a water condenser is not essential; heat on a boiling 
water bath for 10-15 minutes after all the nitrobenzene has been 
added). 

22. m-Nitroaniline (IV,44, scale ; use a 100 ml. conical flask ; add 
the sodium polysulphide solution from a test-tube during 5 minutes ; 
shaking and swirling the contents of the flask by hand may replace 
mechanical stirring ; boil gently for 5 minutes and maintain the original 
volume by the addition of water, if necessary). 

23. Acetanilide (IV,45, Method 2, | scale ; boil reaction mixture for 
15 minutes). Use product for preparations 24 and 25. 

24. ^-Bromoacetanilide (IV,48, iV scale ; allow reaction mixture to 
stand for 10 minutes). 

25. ^-Nitroacetanilide (IV,50, A' scale ; allow reaction mixture to 
stand at room temperature for 10 minutes instead of 1 hour, then for 5 
minutes after addition of crushed ice). 

26. ^-Nitroaniline (IV,51, scale ; heat mixture in test-tube or small 
conical flask for 5 mimites). 

27. 0 - and ^3-Nitrophenols (IV,108, scale ; add phenol solution to 
acid mixture in 100 ml. conical flask dtiring 5 minutes, keeping thoroughly 
mixed by swirling contents of flask ; do not permit temperature to rise 
above 20-30° ; allow to stand for 2 hours with frequent shaking during 
fimt hour when temperature may rise to, but must not be permitted to 
exceed, 50-55° ; it is best to allow to stand overnight). 

28. Bromobenzene and p-dibromobenzene (IV,18, iV scale; when 
reaction slackens, heat on a water bath at 65-70° for 30 minutes). 

29. Chlorobenzene (IV,61, scale). 

30. p-Tolunitrile and p-toluic acid (IV,66, s scale; convert all 
p-tolunitrile into acid). 

31. Diazoaminobenzene (IV,81, ^ scale ; reduce periods of standing 
to one third). 

32. ^-Amino-azobenzene (IV,82, i scale; heat at 40-45° for 30 minutes , 
allow to stand for 5 minute periods in lieu of 15 minutes). 

33. Benzyl alcohol and benzoic acid (IV,123) ; J scale. 


34. Benzoin (IV,125) ; scale. 

35. Benzil (IV,126) ; ^ or i scale. 

36. Cinnamic acid (IV,124) ; J scale. 

Alternatively, use the following procedure in which triethylamine replaces 
potassium acetate as the basic catalyst. Place 2-1 g. (2-0 ml.) o pun e 
benzaldehyde, 2-0 ml. of anhydrous triethylamine and 5-0 ml. ot A.K. acetic 
anhydride in a 200 ml. round-bottomed flask, equipped with a short reflux 
condenser and a calcium chloride dr 3 dng tube. Boil the ^lution gen ^ 
bours—heating may be interrupted. Incorporate a steam 

m the flask and steam distil until the distillate is no longer clou y rli.f illate 

«d then collect a further 50 ml. of the distillate ; discard the 

fransfer the residue in the flask to a 400 ml. beaker, add wa er u n,inutes 

8 about 200 ml., then 0 - 2 g. of decolourising carbon, and boil 

PUter the hot solution, and acidify the hot filtrate with 1 : 1 -hydrochloric acid 
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to Congo red paper. Cool and filter. Recrj-stalliae the crude cinnamic acid 
from hot water. The yield of pure acid, m.p. 133®, is 1-5 g. 

37. Sulplianilic acid (IV,55, ^ scale ; heat reaction mixture in oil 

bath at 180-190® for 30 minutes). 

38. Methyl orange (IV,78 ; A or ^ scale). 

39. Triphcnylcarbinol (IV,202, procedure for elementary students, to 
or I scale). 



APPENDIX 


LITERATURE OF ORGANIC CHEIVnSTRY 


A.l. BEILSTEIN’S “ HANDBUCH ” 

The fourth edition of Beilstein’s Handbiich der organischen Chemie origin¬ 
ally issued by the Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft * is the largest 
compilation of information upon organic chemistry. The main series 
(Hauptwerk) is composed of 27 volumes and covers the literature to Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1910. The first supplement (Erstes Erganzungswerk), 27 volumes, 
surveys the literature to 1919. Thus far (1965) some 26 volumes of the 
second supplement (Zweites Erganzimgswerk), covering the decade to 
1929, have been published. In addition there is a comprehensive sub¬ 
ject index (Volume XXVIII, Parts I and II) and a formula index (Volume 
XXIX, Parts I and II) for the main series and first supplement and also 
for the second supplement: all organic compounds described to 1929 are 
listed with references to the appropriate volumes of Beilstein. 

The system of classification adopted is based upon the premise that 
every definite compound can be expressed by a structural formula. This 
leads to the four divisions tabulated below. Furthermore, the position 
of each definite organic compound in the appropriate division is deter¬ 
mined by its stem nucleus, which is obtained by replacing in the formula 
of the compound all atoms or groups attached to carbon by the equivalent 
number of hydrogen atoms except where such replacement would involve 
the breaking of a cyclic chain. Moreover, whenever a given formula 
gives rise to stem nuclei of more than one division, the compound will be 
found in the same main division as the one of its component stem nuclei 
which comes last in the systematic arrangement: this is sometimes 
spoken of the ** principle of latest position in the system. No cychc 
chain of atoms may be broken during the formulation of the stem nucleus . 
this principle leads to the inclusion of compounds such as the aimydndes 
and imides of dibasic acids, sulphimides, lactides and lactones of hydroxy- 

acids, etc. imder heterocyclic compounds. x u i + ^ 

The four main divisions, with examples of stem nuclei, are tabulated 

below. 

Division I. Acyclic compounds {Acydic stem nuclei). The carbon 
atoms are joined in open chains only. 


Compound 

CHgCHaCOOH 

CH3CH2OCH3 

CH3CH2OSO2OH 

CHgCHjCHjNs 


Stem Nucjlbus 
CHsCHjCH, 

CHjOH, and CH 4 
CHjCH, 

OHgCHjCH, 


Division II. Acyclic compounds (Isocydic stem nudev). 


* Jxilius Springer, Berlin. 
1116 
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atoms are joined in closed rings which do not include other kinds of atoms 
as ring components. 


Compound 

I 

CH/ ^CH2C1 


BrCeH^COOCHjCHgCl 


Stem Nucleus 

CHjv /H 

I X 

CH2^ ^CHg 


CeH^CH, and CH,CH. 


CH CHNHj 

CH CHCOCHa 
^CO'^ 


CH CH 


CH 

\ 


CHCHXH 


CH 




OH 



Division III. Heterocyclic compounds {Heterocyclic stem nuclei). 
Tiie carbon atoms are joined in closed rings which include one or more 
other kinds of atoms as ring components. Anhydrides and imides of 

dibasic acids, as well as lactones, lactams, etc. are thus included in this 
division. 


Compound 

CHj—CHj 

BrCH—CO^ 
BrCH—CO/'^ 


CH,CH,0—CH 






CH 


CH—NH^CH CH 


CH 


CHg 

^NH^ 


CO 


Stem Nucleus 

z°\ 

CH,—CH, 


CH,—CH 




I ',0 

CH,—CH, 


CH 3 CH 3 + CH, 

CH. 






CH 


CH, + CH, 

CH, CH, CH, 
'^NH^ 

example of the “ principle of latest position ” ; 
the stem nuclei are assigned to divisions I, II Ld III respectively but the 
substance is assigned to the latest ** division III. ^ ^ 
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Division IV. Natural products. These may be compounds of 
unknown or partially known structure at 1.1.1910 or 1.1.1920 and have 
not been assigned places in the previous divisions. 

Some amplification of the classification of heterocyclic compounds may 
now be given. The two important hetero atoms are oxygen and nitrogen : 
in the former class are included S, Se and Te and in the latter class P, 
As, etc. The sub-division (hetero-classes) of Division III is as follows : 

(Compounds with one cycUcally bound oxygen atom. 

Compounds with two cyclically bound oxygen atoms. 

Compounds with three cyclically bound oxygen atoms, etc. 

Compoimds with one cycUcally bound nitrogen atom. 

Compounds with two cycUcally bound nitrogen atoms. 

Compounds with three cycUcaUy bound nitrogen atoms, etc. 

Compounds with one cycUc nitrogen and on© cycUc oxygen atom. 

Compounds with on© cycUc nitrogen and two cycUc oxygen atoms. 

Compounds with on© cycUc nitrogen and three cycUc oxygen atoms, etc. 
Compounds with two cycUc nitrogen and one cycUc oxygen atom. 

Compounds with two cycUc nitrogen and two cycUc oxygen atoms. 

Compounds with two cycUc nitrogen and three cycUc oxygen atoms, etc. 

The acycUc division, the isooycUc division and aU hetero-classes are 
further divided into 28 main classes, the first of which consists of the 
stem nuclei (t.e., hydrocarbons in the acycUc and isocycUc divisions), 
whilst the others depend upon the functional group present. The most 
important main classes and functional groups are coUected below. 


Chabactbrisino Groups 


—OH 

—CHO or >C=0 
—COOH 
—SO 2 H 
—SO 3 H 

^-Se02H, —^e 03 H 
—NHa 

—NHOH 
— NHNH2 
—N=NH 


Class 

1. Stem nuclei 

2. Hydroxy compounds 

3. Carbonyl compounds 

4. CarboxyUc acids 

6. Sulphinic acids 

6. Sulphonic acids 

7. Selenious and selenic acids 

8. Amines 

9. Hydroxylamines 

10. Hydrazines 

11. Azo compounds 

12-22. Other nitrogen derivatives ^ , .. 

23-28. Compounds in which C is united directly to a metalUc element 

(organo-metaUic compounds). The order is according to 
Periodic Groups 5. 4, 3. 2. 1, 6, 7 and 8- Thus Class 23 consists 
of compounds in which C is attached to P, As, Sb or xsi. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of a further discussion of the 
detailed sub-divisions adopted in the Handbuch, and it may e no 

* The reader is referred to the foUowing for a more comprehensive account: 

( 1 ) Beilstein’s IfandfrMcA, Main Series, Volume I, pp. 1-^0 ,^ 29 ^ 

or,anUcH.n 

AnUUun, .ur OrierUierun, i. BeOsUin. <Ur 

organUchen Chemie, 23 pp. (1936) ( f 19381 iMcGraw-Hill). 

(6) Sovle, Library Guide for t?ie Chemtst,pp. 127 1 ( '/iggiv fLonemane, Green). 

(6) Dyson, A Sf^ Guide to Chemical Literature, pp. 68-74 (1961) (Longmans, wre 
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that in order to facilitate cross references within the various parts of the 
classification, the entire subject matter has been divided into 4877 
arbitrary units called “system numbers.*’ The general scope of the 
work will be evident from Table A,l, in which is included the page 
numbers of selected key compounds in the Hauptwerk (Main Series). 
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MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 
DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION 


Volume 

Yeah of 
Publica¬ 
tion 

“ System 
Numbers ” 

1 

1 

Brief List of Contents 



ACYCLIC DIVISION 

I 

I, 1st 

1918 

1-161 

Hydrocarbons. 

Methane, 56. Ethane, 80. Ethylene, 

Supplement 
I, 2nd 

1928 

1-151 

180. Acetylene, 228. 

Hydroxy Compounds: Alcohols and 

Supplement 

1941 

1 

1-151 

Derivatives. 

Methyl alcohol, 273. Ethyl alcohol, 292. 
Ethyl ether, 314. Glycerol, 602. , 

Carbonyl Compounds : Al^hydes, Ke- ' 
tones, Ketenes and Derivatives. 
Formaldehyde, 658. Acetaldehyde, 636. 
Acetone, 635. Ketene, 724. 
Hydroxy-Carbonyl Compounds: Alde^ 
hyde-Alcohols, Ketone-Alcohols, Mono¬ 
saccharides and Derivatives. 
Glycolaldehyde, 817. Aldol, 824. 
Pentoses, 858. Hexoses, 878. 

n 

II, Ist 

1920 

152-194 

Carboxylic Acids : Salts and Derivatives. 
Formic acid, 8. Acetic acid, 96. 

Supplement 
n, 2nd 

1929 

162-194 

Oxalic acid, 602. Succinic acid, 601. 
Fumaric acid, 737 

Supplement 

1942 

162-194 



m 

HI, let 
Supplement 
(combined 
with 

Volume IV) 
in, 2nd 
Supplement 
(combined 
with 

Volume rV) 


IV 

rv, 1st 

Supplement 
rv, 2nd 
Supplement 


1921 

1929 


1942 


1922 

1929 

1942 


195-322 

195-449 


195-449 


323-449 

195-449 

195-449 


Derivaiivea, 

Hydroxy-carboxylic acids: Carbonic 
acid, 3. GlycoUic acid, 228. Lactic 
acid, 201. Tartaric acid, 481. Citric 
acid, 666. Urea, 42. Cyanamide, 74. 
Thiocyanic acid, 140. 

Carbonyl-carboxylic acids: Glyoxalio 
acid, 694. Acetoacetic acid, 630. 
Hydroxy-carbonyl carboxylic acids; 
Glycuronic acid, 883. 

Sulphonic Adds. 

Hydroxy, 13. Carbonyl, 21. 

Amines. 

Methylamine. , , i u , 

Hydroxy-amines : Ammoethyl alcohol, 

274. 

Carbonyl-amines: Aminoacetaldehyde, 
307. Aminoacetone, 314. 
Hydroxy-carbonyl amines: Glucos- 

328« ooo 

Aminocarbo^lic acids : Glyome, 333, 
Sydr<>xyUimine8f 634, 

Hydrazines, 646. 

Azo Compounds, 662. 

Organo-metaUic Compounds, 680. 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION (continued) 


Volume 

YeAB of c, 

' System i 

rUBLICA* XT M ^ 

1 ^ Numbers 

1 J 

Brief List of Contents 

1 


TION 



ISOCYCLIC DIVISION 


V 

V, 1st 

Supplement 

V, 2nd 
Supplement , 

1 

1922 

1930 

1943 

460-498 

1 

1 

450-498 

450-498 

1 

VI 1 

1923 

i 

499-608 

VT. 1st 


1 

Supplement , 

1931 

499-608 

VI, 2nd 



Supplement 

1946 

499-608 


Hydrocarbons. 

ct/c/oPropano. 15. Benzene, 179. Toluene, 
280. Xylene, 362. Naplithalene, 531. 
Diphenyl, 576. Anthracene, 657. Tri- 
phenylmethane, 698. 


Hydroxy Compounds. 

Phenols, Aromatic Alcohols, Phenol* 
Acohols: Menthol, 28. Phenol, 110. 
Cresol, 349. Benzyl alcohol, 428. Naph- 
thol, 696. Resorcinol, 796. PyrogaUol, 
1071. 


VII, 1st 

Supplement 

(combined 

with 

Volume 


VII, 2nd 
Supplement 


609-736 

609-890 


Carbonyl Compounds. 

AJdehydes, Ketones, Ketenes, Quinones : 
Camphor, 101. Benzaldehyde, 174. 
Acetophenone, 271. Benzophenone, 410. 
Benzoquinone, 600. Benzil, 747. An- 
thraquinone, 781. 


609-736 


vm 

VIII, Ist 
Supplement 

vm, 2 nd 

Supplement 


926 

931 

948 


737-890 

609-890 

737-890 


Hydroxy-Carbonyl Compounds. 
Salicylaldehyde, 31. Benzoin, 166. 
Vanillin, 247. Aurin, 361. Rosolic acid, 
365. Alizarin, 439. 


IX 

IX, 1st 
Supplement 
IX, 2nd 
Supplement 


891-1050 

891-1050 

891-1050 


Carboxylic Acids. 

Benzoic acid, 92. Cinnamic acid, 572. 
Phthalic acid, 791. 


X 

X, 1st 
Supplement 
X. 2nd 
Supplement 


1927 

1932 

1949 


1061-1504 

1051-1504 

1061-1604 


Hydroxy-Carboxylic Acids. 

Salicylic acid, 43. Mandelic acid, 194. 
Gallic acid^ 470* Carbonyl carboxylic 
acids, 694. Hydroxy-carbonyl carb¬ 
oxylic acids, 943. 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION {continued) 


i 

Volume 

Yeab of 
Publica¬ 
tion 

“ System 
Numbers ” 

Brief List of Contents 

• 

ISOCYCLIC DIVISION {continued) 

1 XI 

: XI, 1st 

1928 

1505-1691 

Other Acids. 

Sulphinic acids : Benzenesulphinic acid. 

j Supplement 
{combined 
! with 
■ Volume 
; XU) 

: XI, 2nd 

1933 

j 

1 

1 

1506-1739 

2. 

Sulphonic acids: Benzenesulphonic 
acid, 26. p-Toluenesulphonic acid, 97. ' 
Naphthalene • sulphonic acid, 165. ! 

Hydroxy-sulphonic acids: Phenol* 

sulphonic acid, 234. Naphthol-sulphonic 

! Supplement 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1950 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1505-1591a 

acid, 269. Hydroxy-carbonyl sulphonic 1 
acids : Camphor-sulphonic acid, 346. 
Carboxylic-sulphonic acids, 368. Se 
and Te acids, 422. 

1 xn 

: xn, let 

1929 

1 

! 1692-1739 

9 

1 

' Monoamines. 

Aniline, 69. Toluidine, 772. Benzyl- 

Supplement 

1 xn. 2nd 

1933 

1505-1739 

1 

1 amine, 1013. Naphthylamine, 1212. 

i 

1 

’ Supplement 

1950 

1592-1739 

4 

I xm 

i xni, 1 st 

1930 

1 

1740-1871 

■ - - - ^ 1 

Polyamines. 

Diamines : o*Phenylenediamine, 6. Ben- j 

Supplement 
: (combined 
with 

1 1933 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1740-1928 

9 

1 

f 

9 

\ 

zidine, 314. Triamines, 294. 
Hydroxy-amines : o-Aminophenol, 354. j 
PararosaniJine, 750. 

, Volume 
i XIV) 
xm, 2nd 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 

1 

Supplement 

1960 i 

i 1740-1871 


XIV 

XIV. Ist 

1931 

1 1872-1928 : 

\ 

1 

Carbonyl-Amines. j 

Aminobenzaldehyde, 21 . Aminoaceto- 
phenone, 41. Aminobenzophenone, 76. 
Aminoanthraquinone, 177. 

Supplement 
XIV, 2nd 

1933 

; 1740-1928 

1 

1 Supplement 

1 

1 1 

1951 

1 

1 

1 

1872-1928 1 

i 

1 

Hydroxy-carbonyl amines, 23J. | 

Amino-carboxylic acids ; Anthranilic ^ 
acid (o-aminobenzoic acid). 310. j 

Amino-hydroxy-carboxylic acids, 677. 
Ammn.ntilphonic acids : Sulphaniiic 

acid, 696. ; 

XV 

XV, let 

1932 

1929-2084 i 

Hydroxylamines. 

P-Phenylhydroxylamine, 2. 

Supplement 

(combined 

with 

Volume 

1934 

1929-2358 

Hydrazines. ,, . 

Phenylhydrazine, 67 . Acetaldehyde 

phenylhydrazone, 127. 2 ; D4-iiiitro- 

phenylhydrazine, 489. i 

XVI) 

XV, 2nd 


i 


Supplement 

1951 

1929-2084 ! 

1 

J 



36 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION {continued) 


Volume 

Ye/VR of 
POBLICA- 
TION 

“ System 
Numbers ” 

Brief List of Contents 

1 

ISOCYCLIC DIVISION {continued) 

X\T 

1933 

2085-2358 

Azo Compounds. 

X\l, 1st 

\ 


Azobenzene, 8. Azotoluene, 60. Azo¬ 


1934 

1929-2358 

phenol, 90. Azocresol, 130. 

XVl. 2nd 



Diazo Compounds. 

Sui)plement 

1 

! 1951 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2085-2358 

Diazobenzone, 428. ; 

Azoxy Compounds. 

Azoxybenzene, 621. 

Nitramines and NUroso-hydroxylamines. 
Phenylnitramine, 661. 

Triazines. \ 




Diazoaminobenzene, 687. 

Phosphorus Compounds. '' 

Triphenylphosphine, 759. ! 

Arsenic Compounds. i 

Triphenylarsine, 828. Phenylarsonic : 

acid, 868. ! 


% 

1 

1 


Antimony Compounds, 891. 1 

Bi, Si, Sn, Pb, B, Tl, Mg, Ca, Hg, Na, Pt. , 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION {continued) 


Year of 


Volume 


“ System 


XVII 
XVII, let 

Supplement 

(combined 

with 

Volumes 

xvm 

and XIX) 
XVn, 2nd 
Supplement 


xvni 

, xvm. let 
Supplement 
xvm, 2nd 
Supplement 


PUBLICA- 

TION 


Brief List of Contents 


HETEROCYCLIC DIVISION 


1933 

1934 


1952 


1934 

1934 

1952 


2359-2503 

2369-3031 


2359-2603 

2504-2665 

2359-3031 

2504-2665 


One Cyclic Oxygen {S, Se or Te). 

Stem nuclei ; Furan, 27. Thiophene, 29. 
Hydroxy compounds : Furfuryl alcohol, 
112 . 

Carbonyl compounds: But 5 Tolactone, 
234. Furfural, 272. 2.Acetyl-tluo. 
phene, 287. Xanthone, 355. Succinic 
anhydride, 404. Phthalic anhydride, 469. 


One Cyclic Oxygen (continued). 1 

Carbonyl compounds (con/inwed) : ! 

Phenolphthalein, 143. Quercetin. 242. 
Carboxylic acids: Furoic acid, 272. 
Furfuracrylic acid, 300. 

Sulphonic acids, 667. 

Amines, 683. Hydroxylammes, 637. 
Hydrazines. 639. Azo compounds, 
643. Diazo compounds, 661. Carbon- 
metal compounds, 663. 


XIX 

1934 

2666-3031 

XIX, 1st 
Supplement 

1934 

2359-3031 

XIX, 2nd 
Supplement 

1952 

2666-3031 


Two Cyclic Oxygens. 

Stem nuclei : Dioxan, 1. Thianthrene, 

Hvdroxy compounds, 63. 

Cmrbonyl compounds: Ethylene car¬ 
bonate, 100. Piperonal, 116. Thiomdigo, 

177. Fluorescein, 222. 

CarboxyUc acids : Piperonylic acid, 269. 

j Amm efl. 328. 

Three Cyclic Oxygens, 381. 

Four Cyclic Oxygens, 433. 

Five Cyclic Oxygens, 459. . . • 


XX 

XX, 1st 

Supplement 

(combined 

with 

Volumes 

XXI and 
XXII) 

XX, 2nd 

j Supplement 


1935 

1935 


1963 


3032-3102 

3032-3467 


3032-3102 


One Cyclic IdUrogen. 

Piperi^e. 6. Pyr^le, 169. 

181 Indole, 304. Qiunoline, 339. Iso 
quinoline, 380. Carbazole, 433. Acridine, 

459 . 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION (continued) 


1 

Volume 

Yeah of ! 

I’UBLICA- 

“ System 
Numbers ” ■ 

Brief List of Contents 


TION 

i 1 



HETEROCYCLIC DIVISION {continued) 


XXT 

XXI, 1st 
Suppleraont 
XXI. 2nd 
Supplement 

1935 

1935 

1953 

3103-3241 

3032-3457 

3103-3241 

XXII 

1935 

3242-3457 

XXII, 1st 



Supplement 

1935 

3032-3457 

XXII, 2nd 1 



Supplement | 

1953 

3242-3457 


One Cyclic Nitrogen (continued). 
Hydroxy compound : Atropine, 27. 
Hydroxy-pyridine, 43. Indoxyl, 69. 
Hydroxyquinoline, 77. Papaverine, 220. 
Carbonyl compounds: a-Pyrrolidone, 
236. Tropinone, 259. Succinimide, 369. 
Isatin, 432. Phthalimide, 458. 

One Cyclic Nitrogen (continued). 
Carboxylic acids : Nicotinic acid, 38. 
Quinoline carboxylic acid, 74. Cin- 
chomeronic acid, 155. 
Hydroxy-carboxylic acids, 190: In- 
doxylic acid, 226. 

Carbonyl-carboxylic acids, 284. 
Sulphonic acids, 386: Quinoline sul- 
phonic acid, 390. 

Amines, 419 : 2-Aminopyridine, 428. 
Amino-carboxylic acids, 641 : Tryp¬ 
tophane, 545. Hydrazines, 663. Azo 
compounds, 572. Diazo compounds, 590. 


XXm 1936 3458-3554 

XXni, let 

Supplement ; 1936 3458-3793 

(combined 


with 
Volumes 
XXIV and i 
XXV) 1 

XXIII, 2nd' 
Supplement 

1 

1 

1 

1954 

3458-3554 

XXIV 
XXIV, 1st 

1936 

3555-3633 

Supplement 

1936 

3458-3793 

XXIV, 2nd 
Supplement 

1954 

3555-3663 

XXV 

XXV, 1st 

1936 

3634-3793 

Supplement 
XXV, 2nd 

1936 

3458-3793 

Supplement 

1955 

3634-3793 


Two Cyclic Nitrogens. 

Stem nuclei: Piperazine, 4. Diazo¬ 
methane, 25. Pyrimidine, 89. Pyrazine, 
91. Nicotine, 110. Dipyridyl, 199. 
Phenanthroline, 227. 

Hydroxy compounds, 348 : (Cincho¬ 
nine, 424. Quinine, 611. Indigo white, 
638. 


Two Cyclic Nitrogens (continued). 
Carbonyl compounds: Antipyrin, 27. 
Picrolonic acid, 61. Hydantoin, 242. 
Uracil, 312. Lidigo, 416. Barbituric 
acid, 467. Alloxan, 600. 


Two Cyclic Nitrogens (continued). 
Hydroxy-carbonyl compounds, 1 : 
Hydroxy-indanthrene, 102. 

Carboxylic acids : Diazoetcetic acid, 109. 
Sulphonic acids; Indigo-disulphonio 
acid (indigocarmine), 304. Amines, 308. 
Keto-amines : Pyramidone, 452. Allan- 
toin, 474. Murexide, 499. 


Amino-carboxylic acids ; Histidine, 613. 
Hydrazines, 531. Azo compounds, 536. 
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TABLE A 1. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 

DER ORGANISCHEN CHEMIE, 4TH EDITION {continued) 


VOLITME 


Year or 

PUBIilCA- 

TION 


“ System 
Numbers ' 


Brief List of Contents 


HETEROCYCLIC DIVISION {cordinv^) 


XXVI 
XXVI, Ist 

Supplement 

(combined 

with 

Volume 

xxvn) 

Supplement 

XXVI, 2nd 


xxvn 

XXVII, Ist 

Supplement 


1937 


1938 


3794-4187 

3794-4720 


1955 

3794-4187 

1937 

4199-4720 

1938 

3794-4720 


Three Cyclic Nitrogens to Eight Cyclic 
Nitrogens. 

Aldehyde-ammonia, 6. Triazole, 11. 
Hydroxy compoundB, 103. 

Carbonyl compounds : Cyanuric acid, 

231. 

Carboxylic acids, 276 : Benzotriazoie- 

carboxylic acid, 291. 

Four cyclic nitrogens, 321 : Xanthme, 
447. Caffeine, 461. Uric acid, 613. 


One Cyclic Oxygen and One Cyclic 
Nitrogen. 

Stem nuclei: Morpholine, 6* 

Hydroxy compounds : Scopolamine, 99- 
Carbonyl compoimds, 135 : Saccharin, 
169. Carboxylic acids, 313. Sulphonio 

361 : Meldola’s blue, 383. 

Methylene blue, 396. 

Two to Four Cyclic Oxygens and One 

Oxygen and Two Cyclic 

Tw°^^Six Cyclic Oxygens and Two 
Cyclic Nitrogens. 


GENERAL INDEXES ^0 VOL^ I-XX^ 0^™. 
AND FIRST SUPPLEMENT AND ALSO TO 


xxvni 


1938 

1939 
1965 
1956 


XXIX 


1939 

1940 
1956 
1966 


Subject Index. 

Part I. A—G. 
Part n. H—Z. 
Part I. A—G. 
part H. H-Z. 

Formula Index. 
Part I. Ci-Cjs- 
Part n. Ci 4 -Ui 95 - 
Part I. Ci-Cii. 
Part II. C 1 J-C 17 . 
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TABLE A,l. MODIFIED KEY TO BEILSTEIN’S HANDBUCH 
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1 

1 

\OLUME 

Year of 
Publica¬ 
tion 

“ System 
Numbers ” 

Brief List of Contents 

NATURALLY OCCURRING COMPOUNDS 

XXX 

1 

1 

1938 

1 

i 1 

4723-4723a 

1 

1 

Rubber, I. Guttapercha and Balata, 64. 
Carotenoids, 81. 

1 XXXI 

' 1938 

1 4746-4767a 

Carbohydrates, Part 1. 


Arabinose, 32. Glucose, 83. Arbutin, 
210. Fructose, 321. Maltose, 386. 
Lactose, 407. Sucrose, 424. Raffinose, 
462. 


Each entry in Beilstein ” includes, where available, the information 
listed below with the references to the important original articles. 

Name, formula and structure. 

Important historical notes. 

Occurrence, formation, preparation. 

Properties : colour, crystallography, physical constants, etc. 

Chemical changes : action of heat, light, electricity, inorganic reagents and 
organic reagents. 

Physiological properties. 

Technical applications. 

Analysis. 

Addition compounds and salts. 

Conversion products of unknown structure. 


The space devoted to any one compound varies from one line to several 
pages according to its importance. 
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A.2. ORIGINAL SOURCES OF CHEMICAL INFORMATION 

All new information on chemical matters or original presentations and 
discussions of known material are published in scientific journals. The 
most important of these dealing with organic compounds are (the 
abbreviated names are given in parentheses) ; 

Journal of the Chemical Society (J. Ghem. Soc.). , ^ ^ . 

American Chemical Journal (merged with the Journal of the American 

Chemical Society in 1913) {Amer. Chem. J.). 

Journal of the American Chemical Society {J . Amer. Chem. Soc.). 

Journal of Organic Chemistry {J . Org. Ghem.). 

Annalen der Chemie or Liebig’s Annalen {AnTialen). 

Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft {Ber.). 

BuUetin de la Societe chimique de France {BulL Soc. chim.). 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique de Belgique {Bull. Soc. chim. Belg.). 
Recueil des Travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas {Bee. Trav. chim.). 
Helvetica Chimica Acta {Helv, Chim. Acta). 

Monatshefte fur Chemie {Monatsh.). 

Journal flir praktische Chemie (J. pr. Chem^. . tt cj P 

Sal ObLhei Khimii or Journal of General Chemistry. U.S.S.R 

{J. Gen. Ghem.y U,S.8.B,.). 

Gazzetta Chimica Italiana {Qazzetta). 


by the Chemical Society, London), and m Chemical Revie . 

sBCo™o™c^s or 

Abstracting journals are an^other contributions 

summaries ofthe various original commiMcations ^ , 

to knowledge. Each abstract ^r ") oririLal reference (t.e.. 

contribution abstracted, name(s) i-formation year, series volume, 
name of journal or other source of irfom^“j The value of 

page) and generally a brief summ ^ denend upon how detailed the 
the abstract, in the first mstance, ^ ^epen^ up^^ 

summary is. It must be emph^^ , found in the abstract; he should, 
never be satisfied with the f it- 

“5; XZTS?,” t ISl 

1871 and were included m the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts *, 

the abstracting was taken over by tne ^ ^ Chemistry 

abstracts were then published m P and Part B “Applied Chemistry 

(formerly issued by the Chemical Socie y) 
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(formerly issued by the Society of Chemical Industry). The Collective 
Indexes (1873-1882 ; 1883-1892; 1893-1902; 1903-1912; 1913-1922; 
1923-1932 ; 1933-1937) provide an excellent means for following abstracts 
in the English language from 1871. Publication of the abstracts in 
“ Pure Chemistry ” was discontinued in January 1954. 


2. Chemical Abstracts. These were commenced by the American 
Chemical Society in 1907. The abstracts are very comprehensive (par¬ 
ticularly in recent years) from the standpoint of subject matter and 
journals covered. Four decennial indexes have appeared—1917, 1927, 
1937 and 1947—and these are widely used for locating information pub¬ 
lished during the period 1907-1947. The annual indexes cover the 
period 1948 to date. 


3. Chemisches Zentrallblatt. This periodical, published by the 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft to 1945, originated in 1830 as the Phar- 
maceutisches Zentrallblatt, the name was changed in 1850 to Chemisches- 
Pharmaceutisches Centrallblatt, again in 1856 to Chemisches Centrall- 
blatt, and in 1907 to Chemisches Zentrallblatt. Collective indexes are 
available from 1870. The abstracts, particularly for organic chemistry, 
are very detailed to 1939. 


A,4, LOCATING AN ORGANIC COMPOUND 

A problem that frequently arises in the organic laboratory is to obtain 

more information concerning a particular compound than is found in the 

ordinary text-book, or whether such a compound is known. Formerly 

Richter’s Lexicon der Kohlenstoff - Verbindungen (covering all the organic 

compounds known to December 31, 1909) and Ste\znQT’Q lAteratur Register 

der organischen Chemie (1910-1922) were first consulted, but since the 

publication of the General Indexes to Beilstein’s Handbuch (Volumes I- 

XXVII of the Main Series and First Supplement), this is no longer 

necessary. The two General Indexes (Subject Index and Formula Index) 

to Beilstein’s Handbuch include aU organic compounds known to 1919 ; 

the references are to the appropriate volume of “ Beilstein.” After 1919, 

it is necessary to consult the Collective Indexes of the various journals 

^ompare Section A,3) ; of these the Decennial Indexes to 1947 of 

Chemical Abstracts (including the Collective Formula, 1920-1946) and 

the subsequent annual indexes to Chemical Abstracts wiU be found the 
most satisfactory. 


A,5. SELECTED REFERENCE WORKS ON ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

^ BeUstein’s Handbuch and as many scientific 

indexes as the Institution can afford, the foUowing selected 
volumes are suggested as formmg the nucleus of a smaU library for use in 
connexion with work in the organic chemistry laboratory. 
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Heilbron and Bunbury, Dictionary of Organic CcnnpoundSy Revised 
Edition, Four Volumes, 1953 {Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

MuUilcen, Identification of Pure Organic Compounds, Volumes I-IV, 1904- 
1922 (J. Wiley). 

Huntress-Mulliken, Identification of Pure Organic Compounds, Order I, 
1941 ; Huntress, Organic Chlorine Compounds, Order III, 1948 (J. 
Wiley : Chapman and Hall). 

Organic Syntheses, Volumes 1-35,1921-1955 (J. Wiley; Chapman and Hall). 
Organic Syntheses, Collective Volume I, Second Edition, 1941. 

Organic Syntheses, Collective Volume II, 1943. 

Organic Syntheses, Collective Volume III, 1955. 

Adams, Organic Reactions, Volumes I-VIII, 1942-1954 (J. Wiley: 
Chapman and Hall). 

Houben-Weyl, Die Methoden der organischen Chemie, Tliird Edition, Four 
Volumes, 1925-1941 ; Fourth Edition, Volume VIII, 1952 : Volume 
II, 1953 and subsequent volumes (G. Thieme, Stuttgart). 
Richter-Anschiitz, Chemie der Kohlenstoffverbindungen, Twelfth Edition, 

3 Volumes in 4, 1928-1935 (Akad. Verlag, Leipzig). An EngUsh 
translation under the title Richter’s Organic Chemistry is available 

(Elsevier Publishing Co., 1934-1947). 

Rodd (Editor), Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, Five Volumes, each in 
two parts, 1951- (Elsevier Press : Cleaver-Hume Press). 

Radt (Editor), Elsevier's Encyclopaedia of Organic Chemistry, 

Volumes, 1940-1954 ; First Supplement, Three Volumes, 1951-1955 

(Elsevier Press ; Cleaver-Hume Press). 

This reference work differs from Beilstein in that it is based upon struoW 
formulae and compounds are grouped according to the 

than the functional group ; the latter system has the advantage tha^t close y 
related compounds are grouped together The volumes 

numerical order hut rather on the basm of fields of ^ubfehed 

a valuable supplement to Beilstein. The volumes which have been pubhshed 

to date (1955) are : /iQaft\ 

XTT A Bicyclic condensed compounds except 

XII B(i) Naphthalene: hydrocarbons: halogen compounds. (1948.) 

XIIB(ii) Naphthalene: nitrogen compoun^. 

SKIS; SKiSS'Stp.SSi- cm, 

SSSS; S’-* ^ 

Niihtboic acids and their halogen, nitrogen and hydroxyl de- 


XIIB (iii) 
XIIB (iv) 
XIIB (V) 
XIIB (vi) 


XIIB (vii) 

XIIB (vUi) 

XIII 

xrv 

XIV 
Supp. (i) 
XIV 

Supp. (ii) 
XIV 

Supp. (iii) 




penes. (1951.) 

Triterpenes. (1952.) 

Steroids: hydrocarbon, halogen, nitrogen and hydroxyl deriva- 
tives. (1965.) 


36 * 
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Theilheimer, Synthetic Methods of Organic Chemistry, Volumes I-VIII, 
1947-1954 (S. Karger, Basel). 

Gilman, Organic Chemistry, Four Volumes, 1943-1953 (J. Wiley : Chap¬ 
man and Hall). 

Elderfield, Heterocyclic Compounds, Volumes I-IV, 1951-1954 (J. Wiley : 
Chapman and HaU). 

Wagner-Zook, Synthetic Organic Chemistry, 1953 (J. Wiley: Chapman 
and Hall). 

Raphael, Acetylenic Compounds inOrganic Synthesis, 1955 (Bufcterworths). 
Whitmore, Organic Chemistry, Second Edition, 1951 (Van Nostrand). 
Turner and Harris, Organic Chemistry, 1952 (Longmans, Green). 

Ingold, Structure and Mechanism in Organic Chemistry (Cornell U.P. : 

G. Bell). 

Wheeler and Gowan, Name Index of Organic Reactions, 1953 (Society of 
Chemical Industry). 

Surrey, Name Reactions in Organic Chemistry, 1954 (Academic Press). 
Mitchell, British Chemical Nomenclature, 1948 (Arnold). 

Weissberger (Editor), Technique of Organic Chemistry, Volumes 1-8, 
1949-1955 (Interscience). 

Siggia, Quantitative Organic Analysis via Functional Groups, Second 
Edition, 1954 (J. Wiley : Chapman and Hall). 

Organic Analysis, Volumes I and II, 1953-1954 (Interscience). 

Biochemical Preparations, Volumes I-IV, 1949-1955 (J. Wiley; Chapman 
and Hall). 

Inorganic Syntheses, Volumes I-IV, 1939-1953 (McGraw-Hill). 

Lange, Handbook of Chemistry, Eighth Edition, 1952 (Handbook Pub¬ 
lishers, Sandusky, Ohio). 


A.6. LABORATORY ACCIDENTS AND FIRST AID * 

In case of accidents, always call or notify the demonstrator or teacher 
as soon as possible, 

A First Aid Box or Cupboard should be kept in a readily accessible 
position in the laboratory and should contain the following articles 
clearly labelled : 

• A valuable report, containing many references to cognate literature, is given in The 

Origins and Prevention of Laboratory Accidents, 1049 (Royal Institute of Chemistry, London, 

W.C. 1). See also Guide /or Safety in the Chemical Laboratory, 1955 (Van Nostrand j 
Macmillan). 
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Bandages (several sizes), gauze, lint, cotton wool, adhesive plaster, “ Elasto- 
plast ” or equivalent, and a sling. 

Delicate forceps, needles, thread, scissors, and safety pins. 

Fine glass dropper. 

Two eye glasses. 

Vaseline, Castor oil, Olive oil, Sal volatile, Boracic acid powder, Sodium 
bicarbonate powder, Chloramine-T powder, Sulpha-pyridine powder, 
Butesin picrate ointment. 

Acriflavine jeUy or emulsion (c.g., “ Burnol ”). 

Tannic acid jelly (e.g'., “ Tannafax ). 

One fireproof blankel^this is best stored in a special container just outside 
the First Aid Cupboard. 


Bottles containing: 

One per cent, acetic acid. 

One per cent, boric acid. 

Saturated sodium bicarbonate solution. 

One per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. 
Rectified spirit. 

Glycerine. 

Light petroleum, b.p. q, p p .. 

A disinfectant, e.gf., Dettol or l.u.ir* 


A “ Laboratory Emergency Chart,” which should be hung in a 
nent p“ LL the First Aid Box, is obtainable from the F.sher 

Scientific Company. 


burns 

Burns caused by dry heat (e.g., by flames, hot objects, etc.) For 
(butesin is n-butyl p-aminobenzoate). reddened or blistered, 

quantity of water, then with , foUow this by applying a 

finally with water. For a serious jeUy 

disinfectant, drying the skin and cove g large volume of water, 

Alkalis on the skin. Wash ^meiately^th a ^ 

then with 1 per cent, acetic acid, an ^infectant, drying the skin 

burn, follow this treatment by applying a dismleotanr, y 

still be seen, remove it carefully finally cover with gauze 

water, then with 1 per cent, acetic acid, and nn y 

soaked in olive oO or acriflavme jeuy. 
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Phosphorus on the skin. Wash well with cold water and treat with 
1 per cent, silver nitrate solution. 

Methyl sulphate on the skin. Wash immediately and hberally 
witli concentrated ammonia solution, and then rub gently with wads of 
cotton wool soaked in concentrated ammonia solution. 

Organic substances on the skin. Wash freely with rectified spirit, 
then with soap and warm water. 


CUTS 

If the cut is only a minor one, allow it to bleed for a few seconds, see 
that no glass remains, apply a disinfectant (rectified spirit, Dettol,” 
1 per cent aqueous chloramine-T solution, or sulpha-pyridine powder) 
and bandage. 

For serious cuts, send for a doctor at once : meanwhile wash with a 
disinfectant and endeavour to check bleeding by applying pressure 
immediately above the cut. Continuous pressure should not be main¬ 
tained for more than five minutes. 

EYE ACCIDENTS 

In all cases the patient should see a doctor. If the accident appears 
serious, medical aid should be summoned immediately while first aid is 
applied. 

Acid in the eye. K the acid is dilute, wash the eye repeatedly with 
1 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution in the eye cup. If the acid is 
concentrated, first wash the eye with a large amount of water and then 
continue with the bicarbonate solution. 

Caustic alkali in the eye. Proceed as for acid in the eye, but wash 
with 1 per cent, boric acid solution in place of bicarbonate solution. 

Bromine in the eye. Wash thoroughly with water and then imme¬ 
diately with 1 per cent, sodium bicarbonate solution. 

Glass in the eye. Remove loose glass very gently with forceps or by 
washing with water in an eye bath. Call for a doctor immediately. 

Soreness which may follow minor accidents to the eye may be relieved 
by placing 1 drop of castor oil in the corner of the eye. 

FIRES 

Burning clothing. Prevent the person from running and fanning 
the flames. Make the victim he down on the floor, or throw him (her) 
down if necessary, and wrap the fireproof blanket firmly around the 
ignited clothes until the fire is extinguished. 

Burning reagents. Turn out all gas burners and switch off all electric 
hot plates in the vicinity; remove everything which may ignite. The 
control of the fire depends upon its size and kind. 

A small fire (for example, hquid in a beaker or flask, or an oil bath) 
may usually be extinguished by covering the opening of the vessel with 
a clean damp cloth or duster : the fire usually dies out from lack of air. 
For larger fires, dry sand may be employed. Buckets of dry sand should 
be distributed round the laboratory and should be strictly reserved for 
this purpose. Most fires on the laboratory bench can be smothered by 
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the liberal use of sand. Sand once employed for this purpose should 
always be thrown away afterwards as it may contain appreciable quanti¬ 
ties of inflammable, non-volatile substances nitrobenzene). 

Although sand is usually very effective for extinguishing fires, it has 
the disadvantage that the compound or reaction mixture is usually lost and 
any glass apparatus around which the fire centres may be broken under 
the weight of the sand. Alternatively, STnall fires maybe extinguished with 
carbon tetrachloride under high pressure of carbon dioxide (as contained 
for example, in the commercial Autelex extinguisher *) ; the mixture is 
directed on the fire and the “ blanketing ” effect of the carbon dioxide 
and heavy carbon tetrachloride vapour will soon put out the fire. It 

must be noted particularly that:— 

(а) carbon tetrachloride should not be used if sodium or potassium is 

present as violent explosions may result; 

(б) the laboratory must be ventilated immediately the fire is extin¬ 
guished in order to disperse the highly poisonous phosgene vapour which 

is always formed. , . t. t. 

It is usually better to use a fire extinguisher charged with carbon 

dioxide under pressure * ; this produces a spray of soUd carbon dioxide 

upon releasing the pressure intermittently and is effective for extmguish- 

ing most fires in the laboratory. 

For burning oil (or organic solvents), do not use water as it will only 
spread the fire : a mixture of sand and sodium bicarbonate is very 

effective. 


POISONS 

Solids or liquids. , , 

(i) In the mouth but not swallowed. Spit out at once and wash 

repeat^y^with^ater.^^^ a doctor immediately. In the meantime, give 

an antidote according to the nature of the poi^n. . -n-sifev 

(a) Acids (includilg oxalic acid). DUute 
followed by lim e water or mUk of magnesia. Milk my g 

alkalis. Dilute by drintog J°^trio'ioid 

vinegar, lemon or orange juice, or solutions of lactic acid or citric acid. 

Milk may then be given but no emetics. „ 

(c) SaL of heavy metals. Give mi^ or white of an^gg 

(d) Arsenic or mercury compounds. Chye f:,i or zinc sul- 

e.g., one teaspoonful of mustard, or one tablespoonful of salt or zinc sui 

phate, in a tumbler of warm water. 

Remove the victim to the ^“^Xrii^'o^fmi^ll°amounts, 

counteract chlorme or bromme sodium bicarbonate solution. 

Afterwards the patient should suok plunge. 

dUute peppermint or cinnamon essence to ® 

If breathing has stopped, apply artificial respiration 

. SuppUed by Read and CampbeU Ltd.. 76 Victoria Street. London. S.W. 1.. etc. 
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A,7. APPLICATIONS OF INFRARED AND ULTRAVIOLET 

SPECTRA TO ORGANIC CHEMISTRY* 

INTRODUCTION 

Information about the structure of a molecule can frequently be ob¬ 
tained from observations of its absorption spectrum. The positions of the 
absorption bands due to any molecide depend upon its atomic and elec¬ 
tronic configuration. To a first approximation, the internal energy of a 
molecule can be regarded as composed of additive contributions from the 
electronic motions within the molecule {Ee)^ the vibrational motions of 
the constituent atoms relative to one another (^p), and the rotational 
motion of the molecule as a whole {Er ): 

E — Ee -j- Eo Ef 

The energies of the various contributions are “ quantised ”, t.e., in a given 
state the isolated molecule may possess one of a discrete set of values ; 
these values are often referred to as energy levels. When a molecule 
absorbs light, its energy is momentarily increased by an amount equal to 
that of the photon. The energy is related to the wave length (X) and 
frequency (v) by the equation : 

E — hi — hcl\ 

where k is Planck’s constant and c is the velocity of light. The increase 
in energy can be accommodated as electronic, vibrational or rotational 
energy. The relative magnitudes in the changes of rotational: vibra¬ 
tional : electronic energies are approximately 1 : 60 : 1000; it is possible to 
excite changes in the rotational energy without affecting appreciably the 
vibrational or electronic energy, or vibrational-rotational energy without 
influencing the electronic energy to any degree. Absorption by molecules 
in the infrared region involves changes in their rotational and vibrational 
energies only ; absorption by molecules in the ultraviolet region produces 
changes in the electronic energies in addition. For these and other 
reasons, molecular absorption gives rise to bands instead of the sharp 
lines obtained with atoms. 

The positions of lines or bands in the electromagnetic spectrum may 
be expressed either as wave lengths (X) or as frequencies (v). The units 
employed in the measurement of wave lengths are : 

1 micron = Ip = 10“* cm. 

1 millimicron = 1 mu. = 10“'^ cm. 

1 Angstrom = I A == 10~® cm. 

The frequency is related to the wave length by the equation ; 

V = c/X 

where c is the velocity of light. When c is in cm. per sec. (2*99776 x 10^® 
cm. per sec. in vacuo) and X is in cm., v is in reciprocal seconds (see.“^), 
the i^t of frequency is the fresnel. Frequencies in the optical region of 
e e ectromagnetic spectrum are large numbers and it is more convenient 
to use the toave number (v), which is the number of waves per cm. ; 

V (cm.-i) = l/x (cm.) = lOV(p) = 10«A (A) 

* Written in coUaboration with R. F. Branch. B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 
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The conversion of wave lengths into wave numbers may be illustrated by 
a simple example : 

5fj. = 5 X lO”-* cm. = 1/(5 X 10“^) wave numbers 
= 2000 wave numbers (cm."^) 

The wave lengths of the various parts of the electromagnetic 
spectrum of immediate interest are : 

Far ultraviolet = 1000-2000 A = 100-200 ma 
Near ultraviolet = 2000-4000 A = 200-400 mfj. 

Visible = 4000-8000 A = 400-800 nifi 
Near infrared = 0 • 8-2a 
Infrared = 2-25p. 

Far infrared = 25-100(i. 


For infrared spectra, both microns and wave numbers (cm.-^) are con¬ 
venient units. For electronic spectra (ultraviolet and visible), the milli¬ 
micron is largely used ; the wave numbers (cm.“^) may range between 
13,000 and 50,000 and consequently many authors employ cm.-^ X \0~\ 
The intensity of a spectral absorption band at a given wave length is 
expressed in terms of absorption or extinction coefficients, defined on the 
basis of the Beer-Lambert law. The latter states that the fraction of 
incident light absorbed is proportional to the number of molecules in the 
light path, i.e.y to the concentration (c) and the path length (/). The law 
may be expressed mathematically as : 


logic ihll) =E=kcl 

where h and I represent the intensities (in arbitrary units) of incident and 
transmitted light ; is the “extinction” or “optical density ; and k 
is an absorption coefficient, the numerical value of which depen^ upon 
the units in which c and I are expressed. The two absorption coefficients 
now most frequently employed by chemists are : 

(a) The molecular extinction coefficient, defined by 

£ = Efcl 


where c is in g.-mols per litre and / is in cm. i nm tbiok and 

Thus e may be regarded as the absorption of a sample ^ 

having a concentration of 1 g.-mol per Utre ; to is a ,^eM 
equation since e provides a comparison of intensity for equal numbers ot 

molecules. . 

(6) The extinction, one per cent., one centimetre, given by 

where c is in g. per 100 ml. and'iTs in cm. This is convenient when the 
molecidar weight is unknown. 

Both and e are independent of concentration and ^ ’ 

provided the Beer-Lambert law is obeyed. The two quantities are 
related by the expression : 

— lOs/mol. wt. 

givtol “letir^xt^^^^^^^ o^^cttTtrwav^ 
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length of maximum absorption, Xmax.* This quantity can be determined by 
means of the Bcei-Lambert law provided the slit ^ndths are sufficiently 
narrow. This criterion can usually be fulfilled when measuring the ultra¬ 
violet spectra of solutions, but is seldom fulfilled for infrared spectra. 

The term transmittance {T) at a given wave length is defined by 

T — ///q ; lOOT = per cent transmittance. 

INFRARED SPECTRA 

The infrared region of the electromagnetic spectrum can, perhaps, yield 
the most information concerning the structure of organic molecules. The 
masses of the atoms, and the forces holding them together, are of such 
magnitude that the usual vibration of organic molecules interact with 
electromagnetic energy so as to absorb and radiate in the infrared region. 
Overtones and combinations of these vibrational frequencies may appear 
in the fusible region and in the near-infrared (0*8-2p.), but most of the 
fundamental vibrations occur in the interval from 2 to It is this 

region of fundamental frequencies that is generally of greatest value in the 
study of organic molecules. Problems of identity, purity, gross structural 
features, as well as many finer points of structural detail, can be solved 
through the use of infrared spectroscopy, often faster than by any other 
analytical method. For a molecule of high complexity and molecular 
weight and of unknown constitution, it is usually better to break it down 
to simpler parts just as is done when a structure is elucidated chemically 
by degradative methods. The infrared spectrum provides a physical 
constant which is more valuable than the melting point for characterising 
organic compounds. A mixed melting point can take as much time as 
is needed to obtain an infrared spectrum, yet it yields only a single fact 
whilst the spectrum may provide a great deal of information. 

Modem automatically recording infrared spectrophotometers employ 

a rock-salt prism (rock salt is transparent to infrared radiation) and scan 

the range from 5000 cm.-^ to 600cm.(or 2fj. to 16*7tx) in a few minutes, 

the spectrum being obtained as a graph of frequency or wave length against 

percentage transmittance. Liquids are examined by placing them in cells 

of suitable thickness (normally about 0*05 mm.) which are equipped with 

rock-salt windows. Solids can either be dissolved in a solvent and placed 

in a rock-salt cell, or ground to a paste with pure liquid paraffin (Nujol) 

and examined as a fine suspension or “ mull ” on a rock-salt plate. The 

amount of sample required is 1-5 mg. If the C—H bands of the sample 

are to be examined, Nujol cannot be used ; it may be replaced by a 

completely fluorinated hydrocarbon {e.g.y perfluorokerosene, which is 

^tisfactory for the region above 1450 cm.“^) available commercially. 

The useful transparent regions of solvents employed in infrared work are 
given in Table I. 

■Ju observed that particular vibrational bands can be associated 

with specific groupings in the molecule and, furthermore, the position of 
a band varies only slightly in frequency tlu-oughout a large number of 
organic compounds. For example, all compounds containing the carbonyl 

1 ^ show a strong absorption band between 
1800 cm. {5.56p) and 1650 cm.-i (6-06(x). Also, the precise position 
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Table I. Useful Raj^ges of Solvents for Infrared ^Ieasubements 


Solvent 

Range (cni.*^) 

Range {[x) 

Carbon tetrachloride . 

• 

• 


10000-830 

1-12 

Carbon disulphide 

• 

• 

• 

10000-2500 

1-4 




2000-1670 

5-6 





1330-600 

7*5-16*7 

Broraoform 

« 

■ 

• 

10000-3333 

1-3 





2500-1176 

4-8*6 





1110-715 

9-14 

Chloroform 

• 

• 

• 

10000-3333 

1-3 




2857-1250 

3*5-8 





1110-830 

9-12 

Nujol (liquid paraffin) 

« 

• 

» 

10000-3333 

2500-1470 

1-3 

4-6*8 





1250-667 

8-16 

Nitromethane 

• 

• 

« 

909-690 

11-14*5 

Perfluorokerosene 

• 

« 

« 

10000-2000 

1-6 


of the carbonyl absorption band within this range is characteristic of 

the type of keto compound. a.™ 

For purposes of discussion, it is convenient to divide the region from 

5000 to 600 cm.“i (2 to 16-7tx) into four main divisions. 


Table II. 


Region 5000-2000 cm.-^ (2-5^1) 


Bond or Group 


O—H (free) . 

O—(associated) 

N—H . . . 

=C—H (acetylenic) 
=C—(olefinic) 

C—H . 

S—H . 

CsN . 

NsN . 

c=c=c 


Range {cm'^) 


3650-3590 (v)* 
3570-3200 (5) 
3600-3200 (m) 
3310-3200 (5) 
near 3030 (wi) 
2926-2850 (a) 
2600-2560 (u>) 
2260-2215 (v) 
2160-2120 (8) 
near 1950 {m) 


Range (tt) 


2*74-2 
2*80-3 
2*86-3 
3■02-3 
near 3 
3*36-3 
3 * 86-3 
4*43-4 
4*63—4 
near 6* 


79 (v) 
13 (8) 
13 (m) 
•13(®) 
•3 (w) 
•61 (8) 
•92 { w ) 
*62 (v) 
•72 («) 
13 (m) 


• (vs) = very strong; (a) 
intensity of band. 


= strong; (m) « medium; (u») 


= weak; and (i>) = variable 
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The intensity of an absorption band assists its identification, but it is 
difficult to obtain accurate absolute intensity measurements with existing 
spectrophotometers, although a given instrument will give accurately 
reproducible measurements. However, a rough indication of intensity is 
given in the Tables by the following symbols : vs, very strong ; s, strong ; 
m, medium ; w, weak ; and v, variable. 

1. Region 5000-2000 cm.“^ (2-5|x). This is the region of the charac¬ 
teristic stretching vibrations of single and triple bonds, and it includes the 
strong C—H stretching absorption which occurs in the majority of organic 
compounds. Alcohols, phenols, amines, imines, amides, hydrocarbons, mer- 
captans, nitriles, azides and allenes show absorption in this region. Allenes, 
which contain two adjacent double bonds, behave as though they contained 
a triple and a single bond. The lowering of the O—H and N—H stretch¬ 
ing frequencies by hydrogen bonding renders this region of the infrared 
spectrum valuable for the study of this phenomenon (see Table 11). 

2. Region 2000-1500 cm,“^ (5*00-6*67 (jl). The highly characteristic 
stretching vibrations of double bonds are to be found here. Aldehydes, 
ketones, carboxylic acids and their salts, esters, acid halides, amides, 
lactones, nitro groups, azo compoimds, ethylenes and aromatic rings 
absorb in this region. Conjugation of double bonds results in a shift 
to lower frequencies. This is illustrated for carbonyl compounds in 
Table IV. Full aliphatic conjugation causes a larger shift to lower 
frequencies than does aryl conjugation except for carboxylic acids. 


Table III. Region 2000-1600 om.-^ (6-6*67(x) 


Bond or Group 

Range (cm.-*) 

Range (^i) 

NO, ..... 

1660-1600 (tf)* and 

6-41-6-67 («) and 


1360-1300 {a) 

7-36-7-69 («) 

C=C ..... 

1660-1690 (v) 

6 *02-6-29 (v) 

C=N. 

1660-1590 (v) 

6 -02-6 29 (t>) 

N=N. 

1630-1676 (v) 

6 *14-6-35 (v) 

Aroixiatic (phenyl) ring . 

near 1600 (v) and 

near 6 * 26 (v) and 


near 1500 (v) 

near 6*67 (v) 

COO". 

1610-1660 («) 

6'21-6-46 (s) 


3. Region 1500-900 cm. (6*67—H • IIjjl). This is the region of deform¬ 
ation and skeletal vibrations ; these are less stable in frequency, and hence 
are less characteristic, than the stretching vibrations. The assignment of 
absorption bands to specific groups is less trustworthy in this region, and 
the spectrum is characteristic of the whole skeletal structure of the mole¬ 
cule. This region is known as the “ fingerprint ** region. Some correla¬ 
tions are available, but it must be remembered that many interfering 
bands are likely to be present (see Table TV). 


• ♦* very strong; («) —strong; (m) = medium; (ui) = weak; and (v) = variable 

intensity of band. ' ' 
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Table IV. Carbonyl Frequencies * 


Compound 

Type 

Range (cm.“^) 

Range ((x) 

Anhydride 

Aldehyde . 

Ketone 

Acid 

Ester 

Acid halide 

Amide 

Y-Lactone 

normal 1860-1800 and 

1800-1760 

alkyl 1740-1720 

aryl 1715-1695 

a^-unsaturated 1705-1680 

alkyl 1725-1705 

aryl 1700—1680 

a^-unsaturated 1686—1665 

alkyl 1725-1700 

aryl 1700—1680 

aS-unsaturated 1715-1690 

alkyl 1760—1735 

aryl 1730-1717 

afl-unsaturated 1730-1717 

alkyl 1815—1770 

aryl 1800—1770 

aB*iinsaturated 1800-1770 

alkyl 1700-1630 

aryl 1700-1630 

al^l 1780-1760 

aryl 1760-1740 

aP-unsaturated 1760-1740 

5-38-5-56 and 
5-56-5-71 
5-76-5-81 
5-83-5-90 

5- 86-5-95 

6- 80-5-86 
6-88-6-95 
6-93-600 

5- 80-5-88 

6- 88-5-95 
6-83-5-92 

5- 71-5-76 

6- 78-5-83 
6-78-6-83 

5- 51-6-65 

6- 66—6-65 
5-56-6-66 

5- 88-6-14 

6- 88-6-14 
6-62-6-68 

5- 68-6-75 

6- 68-6-76 


Table V. 


Region 1600-900 cm. 



C—CH. 


3 


CH 
COO (salt) 

0=0—0—H (acid) 


0=0—0—C 
O—H 

P=0 (free) . 
P=0 (bonded) 
P—0—0 (alkyl) 
P—0—0 (aryl) 
0—F . 

S=0 . 

SO2 


Range (cm. ^) 


1470-1430 and 
1380-1370 (m) 
1485-1446 (m) 
1420-1300 («) 
1440-1396 {to) and 
1320-1210 (a) 

1160-1060 (v«) 

near 1100 (c) 
890-820 (v) 
1300-1260 (fi) 

1260-1200 (w) 
1050-1000 (v«) 
1240-1190 (vs) 
1400-1000 (tw) 
1060-1040 (c) 
1160-1140 (tf) and 
1360-1300 (a) 


Range (jx) 


6 • 80-6 • 99 and 

7 *26-7-30 (m) 
6*73-6-92 (m) 

7 .04-7‘69 (s) 
6*94r-7-17 (to) 

7-68-8-26 («) 

8*70-9-43 (vfl) 
near 9’09 (fl) 
11-24-12-20 (v) 

7- 69-8-00 («) 
8‘00-8-33 (vs) 

9 - 62 - 10 -00 (vs) 

8- 07-8-40 (vs) 

7- 14r-10*00 (vs) 

9 • 48-9 • 62 (s) 

8- 62-8-77 (s) and 
7-41-7-69 (s) 


• All strong absorptions 
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4. Region 900-600 cm.-^ (U • 11-16 • 67fjL). This is the region of strong, 
ary], out-of-plane, C~H deformation vibration absorptions, which are 
valuable for identifying the substitution pattern in the aromatic ring. 
Substitution in the ring alters the number of C-H groups which are 
vibrating together and causes changes in the absorption pattern. Identi¬ 
fication is not trustworthy for heavily substituted, nitro substituted or 
heterocyclic ring-substituted aromatic compounds (see Table VI). 


Table VI. Abomatic (Phenyl) Ring Absorption Frequencies * 


Substitution 

1 

1 

1 

Groups 

Range (cm. 

Range (y.) 

1 

1 

1 

Monosubstituted 

O'Disubstituted . 
m-Disubstituted 

1 

p-Disubstituted 

1 

5 C—H 

1 

4 C—H 

3 and 1 C—H 

1 1 

i 2 C—H 

1 

770-730 and 

710-690 

770-736 

810-760 and 

900-860 

860-800 

13 0-13-7 and 

141-14-6 

130-13-6 

12-4-13-3 and 

111-11-8 

11*6-12'5 


• Usually all strong absorptions. 


Interpretation of spectra. The infrared spectrum of wi-hydroxybenzoic 
acid (solid ground in Nujol) is shown in Fig. A, 7, 1. The more important 
bands may be interpreted as follows. 

Ba7id 7, 3’OSiJL (3242 cm.“*.) Hydrogen bonded 0—H absorption of the 
phenolic group (Table II). 

Band 2, 3'48\i. (2873cin.~'^). C—H stretching absorption of Nujol. The 
weak =(3—H stretching absorption of the aromatic (phenyl) ring is hidden 
by the broad Nujol band (Table 11). 

Band d, 3'93^1 (2648 cw.”^). This absorption is characteristic of carb¬ 
oxylic acids and is due to the 0—H stretching absorption in the reson¬ 
ance-stabilised dimer. (Carboxylic acids generally exist as dimers in the 
solid state and in all but very dilute solutions.) 

Band 4, 5'94 [l (1683 Aryl carboxylic acid C=0 stretching 

vibration (Table IV). 

Band 5, 6'26{i (1601 Aromatic (phenyl) ring absorption. The 

weak “shoulder” at 6*33[x (1580 cm.”^) may be noted. When the 

aromatic ring is conjugated, as in the present example, the aromatic 

(phenyl) band is often split into a doublet and is usually more pronounced 
(Table HI). ^ 

Band 6, 6'65\i (1503 cm.~^). Aromatic ring absorption (Table III). 

Bayid 7, 6’91y, (1447 C—H deformation vibration of CH, 

groups in Nujol (Table V). 

Bafid 8, 7’lOy. (1408 cm.~^). This is a characteristic carboxylic acid 
absorption band and it arises from a C—O vibration coupled with an 
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O—H deformation vibration. It is readily observed in the spectrum as it 
lies between two characteristic Nujol bands in this region (Table V). 

BandO, 7'30 [l {1370 cm.~^). C—H deformation vibration absorption of 
C—CHg in Nujol (Table V). 

Band 10, 7'75]x {1290 This band arises from a C—O vibration 

coupled with an O—H deformation vibration (Table V). 

Band 11, 8’15[i {1227 cm.~^). The origin of this absorption (a doublet) 
is uncertain, but is believed to be associated with the C—O bond. 

Band 12, 10'85 \l {921 cm.~^). This composite band is due partly to the 
O—H deformation vibration of a carboxylic acid. 

Band 13, 11-45 \l {873 Out-of-plane C—H deformation vibra¬ 

tion. Meta substitution (Table VI). 

Band 14,13-00 [l{ 769cm.~^). Out-of-plane C—H deformation vibration. 
Meta substitution (Table VI). 

Band 15, 13'25 \l {755 This may be the C—C absorption of the 

ring carboxyl group. 

Band 16, 14’80\i {676 cm.~^). Origin uncertain. 


It must be emphasised that the above Tables must be used with 
caution. The presence of a specific group cannot always be established 
with certainty from the presence of the absorption band, particularly in 
the deformation vibration region ; on the other hand, the absence of the 
appropriate absorption band indicates that the grouping is not present. 
The physical state in which the substance is examined may have an 
appreciable influence ; the Tables apply generally to dilute solutions in 
organic solvents (see Table I). 


Some applications of infrared spectra. A few of the applications of 
infrared spectroscopy may be mentioned. 

1. Compound comparison. Hecause of the large number of absorption 

bands, the infrared spectrum of a molecule provides a good method of 

comparison. Two non-identical molecules have different infrared spectra 

when obtained by identical techniques ; hence identification of unknowns 

may be made by a direct comparison. The infrared absorption bands in 

the region 2-8|i. are largely interpretable as due to specific fimctional 

groups. Not all bands that appear in the region of longer wave length 

(8-16p) are as yet capable of interpretation but the region nevertheless is 

highly characteristic of the specific compound involved. This part of the 

infrared spectrum is caUed the “ fingerprint region and is very useful for 

the comparison of an unknown with an authentic sample ; if the two 

intricate spectra are exactly superposable, the compounds may be regarded 
as identical. ^ 


2. Testing the purity of a compound. K the spectrum of a sample of 
kno^ purity is available, the presence of impurities in another sample 
can be detected from the additional bands in its infrared spectrum. 

3. Recognition of functional groups or gross structural features. 

4. L ollo^g the isolation of a desired product. The isolation of a 
desired substance by a purification procedure such as distillation or 
cinematography may be foUowed by a determination of the infrared 
spectrum. It is not essential to know what the compound is in this 
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connsxioii, sine© tlie concentration of the unknown substance can be 
traced by observing some characteristic absorption band. 

5. Study of hydrogen bonding. Hydrogen bonding through an 0—H 
or N—H group alters the characteristic vibrational frequency of that 
group : broadly, the stronger the hydrogen bonding, the greater is the 
lowering of the fundamental O—H or N—H vibration frequency. 

6. Quantitative analysis of mixtures. 

7. Following the progress of chemical operations. 


ULTRAVIOLET AND VISIBLE SPECTRA 

Ultraviolet and visible spectra arise from transitions between the 
electronic states in molecules. The terms “ electronic spectra ” and 
“ idtraviolet and visible spectra ” are synonymous and cover the range 
200-800 mp.. The far-ultraviolet region 100-200 mp, only partially 
transmitted by quartz and appreciably absorbed by air, will not be 
considered. 

Ultraviolet and visible spectrophotometers employ a glass or quartz 
prism, and the necessary range is normally scanned manually ; auto¬ 
matically recording instruments which provide a direct tracing of E 
against X are available commercially. Substances are generally examined 
in solution in glass or quartz cells of about 1 cm. thickness. Owing to the 
greater energy of visible and ultraviolet radiation, the ratio of spectral 
slit width to band width can be made much smaller in visible and ultra¬ 
violet spectrophotometers than in inirared instruments. For this reason 
and also because ceU thicknesses of the order of 1 cm. are easily reproduc¬ 
ible, accurate absolute intensity measurements can be made in this region 
of the spectrum, and the intensity of an absorption band becomes corre¬ 
spondingly more important for identification purposes. 

The electronic transitions which produce spectra in the visible and 
ultraviolet are accompanied by vibrational and rotational transitions. 
In the condensed state, however, rotation is hindered by solvent molec^es, 
and stray electrical fields affect the vibrational frequencies. For these 
reasons, electronic bands are very broad. An electronic band is charac¬ 
terised by the wave length and molecular extinction coefficient at the 

position of maximum intensity (Xmax. Smax.)- i ^ i. 

Electronic absorption bands can be correlated with molecular structure 

and therein lies the importance of visible and ultraviolet spectra to the 
organic chemist. For the purpose of structure analysis, infrared spectra 
are generally more valuable than visible and ultraviolet spec ra. ra 
red spectroscopy possesses the advantage that all organic compoun 
absorb in the region. Infrared spectra contain many s arp ^. 

more sensitive to structural changes, and solid matena . ■ 

gated. In the ultraviolet and visible portion of e e 

spectrum, however, a wider range of solvents (mcludmg wa ) a' jJq 

The substance i^ examined in a dilute solution 
choice of solvents, transparent to liltraviolet V oico^ols 

The paraffin hydrocarbons are all suitable, ^ are e p tetra- 

and the chlorinated hydrocarbons, such as f loroform and car^ 
chloride. The most useful solvents are n-hexane, ct/c^ohexane. chloro 
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form and carbon tetrachloride ; water, diethyl ether, ethanol and methanol 
are used only if considerations of solubility make it necessary. In general, 
polar solvents should be avoided. The selected solvent must be free 
from absorbing impurities ; “ spectroscopically pure *’ solvents can be 
purchased. The possibility of interaction between the solvent and the 
compound under examination must always be considered. When the 
absorption spectrum of a pure substance is determined in each of a series 
of solvents, a slight difference in the location and the intensity of the 
absorption bands is usually observed with variation in solvent. The 
small solvent effects depend upon the nature of the solvent, the type of 
absorption band {K- or i2-band *), and the nature of the solute (polar or 
non-polar). Marked changes in the nature of the absorption may be due 
to chemical interaction with the solvent, complex formation, dissociation 
or to equilibration of two tautomers in solution. Table VI gives the 
lowest wave length (mp.) at which a number of purified solvents transmit 
ultraviolet radiation in 1 cm. cells. 


Table VII. Lowest Wave Length (mp) at which Solvents Teansaut 

Ultraviolet Radiation 


Solvent 

Wave 

Length 

Solvent 

Wave 

Length 

ct/cZoHexane 

1 

195 

Water 

191 

n-Hexane 

200 

Ethanol 

204 

Carbon tetrachloride 

257 

woPropanol . 

205 

Chloroform . 

237 

Methanol 

225 

Benzene 

280 

Diethyl ether 

225 


SURVEY OF DATA 

Chromophores and auxochromes. Absorption of light in the visible 
and ultraviolet regions is due to the excitation of relatively loosely-bound 
electrons, such as in multiple bonds or of lone pairs. The classical term 
for an arrangement of multiple bonds in adjacent positions (i.e., separated 
by one single bond) and for the electronic interaction resulting therefrom 
IS conjugation . The unsaturation electrons of multiple bonds are the 
Tc-electrons and we may adopt the term n-n conjugation for this case. In 
satiated orgamc compounds containing elements other than carbon and 

^'^u oxygen or halogen, unshared p-electrons are 

^ ^ c o-valen^cy electrons. The non-bonding p-electrons 
are held rather less firmly than o-electrons. We may also have a x-p 

conjugation with certam groups, such as —NR, ; this is now realised to 

Low inteneity bands aM^^aer wale ““ghbourhood of 230 

termed il-bands (from Gorman Radikal). ^ single chromophores. are 
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as strong as n-n conjugation. The tt-ct conjugation is much weaker. 
Each type of conjugation results in a band displacement to longer wave 
lengths [bathochroynic effect). It should be noted that the term hypso- 
chromic effect refers to displacement to shorter wave lengths. 

In addition to tt- and p-electrons, two other tj^es of electrons contribute 
to ultraviolet and visible absorption ; these are charge-electrons and 
unpaired electrons. The profound effect of introducing a permanent 
charge is shown, for instance, by the difference in absorption of the 
colourless triphenylmethane and the coloured triphenylmethyl ion. The 
visible band of the latter is probably due to a transition in which the 
distribution of the “ resonating ” charge between the several available 
positions in the phenyl rings becomes momentarily altered under the 
influence of the light field. Such spectra are called charge-resonance 
spectra ; they are responsible inter alia for the intense long wave absorp¬ 
tion and visible colour of triphenylmethane dyes, cyanine dyes, etc. The 
presence of a “ resonating ” unpaired electron in a conjugated system 
similarly produces “ electron resonance ” spectra, which are responsible 
for the visible colour, for example, of the triphenylmethyl radical. 

Witt in 1876 coined the term chroynophore for unsaturated groups such 
as C=C, C=0 and N=N, which he thought to be essential for colour in 
organic compounds, and the term auxochrcnne for groups, such as —NRg, 
thought to play an auxiliary role in producing and modifying colour. In 
modern usage the terms chromophore and auxochrome are employed to 
designate T^-electron and p-electron groups respectively. 

Some of the simple chromophoric groups, together with the absorption 
maxima of simple compoimds containing these groups, are collected in 


Table VIII. Typical Single Chromophoric Groups 


Chromophore 

System 

Example 



Solvent 

Ethylene 
Acetylene . 
Carbonyl 
Azomethine. 

Nitrile 

Thiocarbonyl 
Azo . 

Nitroso 

Nitro 

Nitrite 

Nitrate 

Sulphoxide 

Sulphone 

Carboxyl 

>C=C< 

—C = C— 

>C=0 

>C=N— 

•—C = N 

>c=s 

~N=N— 
—N=0 

—NO 2 ; 

_ON=0 
—ONO 2 
>SO 

>S02 
—C 02 

Oct-3-ene 

Acetylene 

Acetone 

Acetoxime 

Acetonitrile 

Diethyl thioncarbonate 
Ethyl diazoacetate 
Nitrosobutane 

N itromethane 

Octyl nitrite 

Ethyl nitrate 
cyc/oHexyl methyl 
sulphoxide 

Dimethyl sulphone 

Acetic acid 

1 

185 
173 i 
188 : 
279 
190 
<160 
330 
252 
300 
271 
230 
270 
210 

<180 

204 

8000 

6000 

900 

15 

5000 

5 

8000 

100 

19 

2200 

12 

1500 

1 

1 

60 

Hexane 

Vapour 

Hexane 

Water 

. Water 
Ethanol 
Ether 
Alcohol 
Hexane 
Dioxan 
Alcohol 

Water 
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Table VIII. The compounds selected are as typical as possible, but it 
must be remembered that there are many environmental factors that 
produce changes in the location of the absorption bands. These displace¬ 
ments are usually of the order of a few mpi, but in some cases they are so 
great as to move the absorption band into a completely different region of 
the spectrum. 

Typical auxochromes are hydroxyl, alkoxyl and aroxyl, amino, alkyl- 
amino and arylamino, all of which promote conjugation with lone pairs 
on oxygen or nitrogen atoms. 

When two or more chromophores are present in the same molecule, their 
absorption is usually additive as long as they are separated by two or 
more single bonds. Two chromophores in conjugation (t.c., separated by 
only one single bond) give rise to a new type of absorption with increased 
and e,nax.- Some examples are given in Table IX. 


Table IX. Two Conjugated Chromophores 


System 

Example 


^fDAX. 

c=c—c=c 

Butadiene 

217 

21000 

c = c— CsC 

Vinylacetylene 

219 

6500 

C = C—C=N 

iV*Butylcrotonaldimino 

220 

23000 

C = C—CsN 

1 •Cyanocyck)hexene 

211 

11000 

C=N—N=C . 1 

Butyraldazine 

205 

13000 

o 

II 

o 

i 

o 

11 

o 

Crotonaldehyde 

1 

217 

16000 


The conjugation of three unsaturated centres results in a further 
increase in and Sraax.- Some results are given in Table X. 


Three Conjugated Chromophores 


System 

Example 


^mAz. 

C=C—C=C—C=C 

Hexatriene 

258 

35000 

c=c—c=c—c=o 

Sorbaldehyde 

263 

27000 

C=C—CO—c=c 

Dipropenyl ketone 

245 

16000 

o=c—c=c—c=o 

Diacetylethylene 

226 

14500 


The electronic spectra of benzenoid systems differ in a characteristic 
manner from their acyclic analogues. Thus benzene, unlike hexatriene, 
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exhibits a relatively weak band at 255 mix, but has two strong bands at 

or more benzene nuclei results in 
changes m absorption with displacement to higher wave lengths. Some 
complicated selected results are collected in Table XI. 


Table XI. AnoaiATio Hydrocarbons 



1 --- 


.A. ' 


I 

1 

log Em*x. 


log 

^'OiAr. 

1 

log 

Benzene 

184 

4-67 

202 

3-84 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

255 

2-35 

Naphthalene 

220 

5-05 

276 

3-75 

312 ; 

2-40 

Anthracene . 

252 

5*30 

375 

3'90 

1 


Phenanthrene 

252 

4-70 

295 

410 

330 

2-90 

Chrysene . . . i 

268 1 

5*15 

320 

4-10 

360 

2-80 

Diphenyl 

1 

i 

1 


262 

1 

4-26 i 




Space does not permit any further detailed discussion except for a 
brief account of two interesting subjects. The first is concerned with 
keto-enol tautomerism. The classical example is ethyl acetoacetate, 
which can exist in the keto form (I) and the enol form (11) : 

CH3C—CH2COOC2H5 (I) CHjC^CHCOOCjHg (II) 



A, 7, 2.-U]traviolefc spectrum of ethyl acetoacetate in various solvents. 
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The former exhibits absorption typical of an isolated keto group, whereas 
the latter shows a high intensity X-band associated with the conjugated 
system HO—C=C—C=0. The proportions of the two forms under 
various conditions are readily determined from the ultraviolet spectra. 
The ultraviolet spectra in various solvents are shown in Fig. A, 7, 2. 
Since the absorption of the keto form is negligible, the percentage of enol 
present is 100(G,„/e^), where is the observed extinction at 245 mp and 
that of the pure enol. It was shown that in alcoholic solution is 1900 
and the percentage of enol is 12. Thus e« is ca. 16000, and use of this 
value permits the approximate evaluation of the enol content in dif¬ 
ferent solvents. The results are collected in Table XII. 


Table XII. Keto-Enol Equilibria of Ethyl Acetoacbtatb 


Solveni 



% Enol 

Hexane 

• 

1 

243-9 

8100 

51 

Water 

• 

266-1 

120 


Ether . 

• 

243*9 

5100 

32 

Ethanol 

• 

236-7 

1 

1900 

12 


The second subject is concerned with cis and iraris isomers. The tra?ts 
isomer has the higher Xmax. value (except for azobenzene) and the larger 
This will be apparent from the data in Table XIII. 


Table XIII. Ultraviolet Absorption Maxima of c/s and 

Isomers 



Cm 

Trans 





PhCH=CHPh . 
PhCH=CHCOOH 
PhCH=CHCOPh 
PhN=NPh 

280 

264 

289 

324 

10500 

9500 

8900 

15000 

295 

273 

298 

319 

27000 

21000 

24000 

20000 


Some applications of eiectronic spectra. These include ;_ 


identification. The spectrum is of help in identifying 

“i-e identical, the electrSfic 
spectra must be identical : the converse is not necessarily true and in this 
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respect ultraviolet data are less suitable than infrared data for the “ finger¬ 
printing of substances. The spectrum is characteristic of the chromo- 
phonc system rather than that of the complete molecule. 

• Determination of purity. The ultraviolet and visible absorption is 

otten a fairly intensive property; thus e values of high intensity bands may 

be of the order of lO^-lO^. In infrared spectra e values rarely exceed 10 ^ 

It IS therefore often easy to_ pick out a characteristic band of a substance 

present m small concentration in admixture with other materials. Tlius 

small amounts of aromatic compounds can be detected in hexane or in 
cyc/ohexane. 


3. Determination of structural features. The ultraviolet spectrum has 
been of value in the determination of the structure of several vitamins, 
dims the presence of an a-naphthoquinone system in vitamin K was first 
detected by this means. Also the 4-raethylthiazole and the 2 : 5-dimethyl- 
6-anunopyridine system was first identified in vitamin B, (thiamine) 
a- and ^-lonones can be distinguished since the former contains two con¬ 
jugated chromophores and the latter three conjugated chromophores. 

4. Quantitative analysis. Spectroscopic analysis is widely used in the 
analysis of vitamin preparations, mixtures of hydrocarbons (e.gr., benzene 
toluene, ethylbenzene, xylenes) and other systems exhibiting character¬ 
istic electronic spectra. The extinction coefficient at 326 mjji, after suit¬ 
able treatment to remove other materials absorbing in tliis region, 

provides the best method for the estimation of the vitamin A content of 
fish oils. 


5. Determination of the dissociation constants of acids and bases from 
the change of absorption spectra with The spectrochemical method is 

particularly valuable for very weak bases, such as aromatic hydrocarbons 
and carbonyl compounds which require high concentrations of strong 
mineral acid in order to be converted into the conjugate acid to a measur¬ 
able extent. 


6. Detecting steric liindrance. Hindered rotation about single bonds 
may be studied. Diphenyls containing bulky ortko substituents can exist 
as two optical enantiomorphs. For a hin dered diphenyl to be resolved, 
the energy barrier must be of the order of 20 k. cal./mol, but electronic 
spectra are a much more sensitive test of non-planarity. Thus in oriho- 
ditolyl the K band near 250 mg (present in diphenyl) has completely 
disappeared and the planes of the two rings must be at an angle of over 
45®. The method is therefore of advantage when optical resolution cannot 
be used as a criterion. 


7. Study of reaction rates. 

The above account of infrared and ultraviolet spectra should provide 
an introduction to the subject. Further information can be obtained by 
reference to the books listed below. 
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TABLE A, 8 , 3 . AQUEOUS HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
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Per Cent. 
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Weight 
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Grams 
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100 Ml. 
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1 
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^ O CO 
• • • * 

CO lO to 
to CO 00 

Density 

.20* 
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1 •4446 
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O to O to 
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«CO O 

X 

O CO CO 

^ CO ^ 
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Q 
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r* lo to ^ 
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• # • • 
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HBr BY 
Weight 

O O O uo 
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56 per cent, free SO 3 is solid at 15*. 
73 per cent, free SO 3 is liquid at 16*. 
100 per cent, free SO, is solid at 15*. 
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C:2 

5 S d 

< " 

« o O 

0 0 2 

C'l ^ 01 CD 

1- 0 ^ 10 ^ 0 

0 00 CD CD 

CO CD rf iD CO 

1 

> 
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w ? ' 
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W '' 
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CD D> 00 ^ 0 

10 t-* ID 0 

0 »o r- 

1 CA n ^ ^ ^ 

1 

r 

1 

1 
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Per Cent. 
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1 

00 0 UO 0 lO 0 

Dl CD CO ^ ^ ID 
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K 5 CO 3 PER 
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^ 00 lO 0 r- 0 

00 CO 0 00 CD ID ID 

ID 00 ^ CO CD 0 d 
^ ^ d d C4 d CO 
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0 d 00 0 CO 
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^ 
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1 

1 
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g « g 
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m 
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o 
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Q 

O 

CO 
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U 

9 
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INDEX 


Page numbers in bold-faced type refer to experimental procedures. Numbers 
followed by an asterisk * refer particularly to qualitative organic analysis. Numbers 
followed by a dagger f refer to apparatus with ground glass joints. Numbers followed 

by a double dagger % refer to reaction mechanisms. 


Abbe refractometer, 1033 
Absorption bands, 1134, 1135, 1136 
intensity of, 1135, 1138 
Abstracting journals, 1126, 1127 
Accidents, laboratory, 1130 
Acetal, 320, 327 
Acetaldehyde, 319, 324 
Acetals, 320, 1061’’' 

reactions and characterisation of, 
327*, 1061* 
table of, 329* 

p-Acetamidoben2enesulphonamide,1005, 

1006 

p-Acetamidobenzenesulphonyl chloride, 
1005, 1006 

Acetamide, 401, 402, 403 
Acetanilide, 676, 577. 919 
Acetates, 456*, 652*, 682*, 1073* 
Acetic anhydride, 371,372 
Acetoacetic ester condensation, 475, 
476t, 477-481 

a-Acetoaminocinnamic acid, 908, 909 
a-Acetonaphthalene, 767 
P-Acetonaphthalene, 726, 731, 767, 924 
Acetone, purification of, 171 
cyanohydrin, 348 
semicarbazone, 344 
test reagent, 884* 

Acetonitrile, 407 
Acetophenone, 726, 729,730 
phenylhydrazone, 852 
p-Acetotoluidide, 693, 605 
Acetoxime, 343 
Acetylacetone, 861^, 862t, 863 
Acetylation, reductive, 749 
Thiele, 749 
Acetyl chloride, 367 
2-Acetylcyciohexanone, 862, 864 
Acetylene, 246, 897 

reactions of, 245, 246 
Acetylenic compounds, synthesis of, 
467-469, 895-902 
Acetylglyoine, 909 
Acetylmethylurea, 968, 969 
Acetylsalioylic acid, 996 
Acetyl-o-toluidide, 578 
2 -Acetylthiophene, 837 
Acid anhydrides of aliphatic carboxylic 

acids, 371 


Acid anhydrides— cont. 

reactions and characterisation of, 
376*, 1062* 
table of, 378* 

Acid anhydrides of aromatic carboxylic 
acids, 794 
table of, 796* 

Acid chlorides of aliphatic acids, 367 
reactions and characterisation of, 
369*. 1059* 
table of 371* 

Acid clilorides of aromatic acids, 791 
reactions of, 795*, 1059* 
table of, 796* 

Acid hydrazides, 395* 

Acrolein, 446 
Acrylonitrile, 916, 1022 
reactions with, 914—917 
Acrylic acid derivatives, 1016, 1023 
Acylation of ketones, with acid anhy¬ 
drides, 86IJ 
with esters, 861, 862t 
Acyloins, 1067*, lOSOJ, 1081$ 

Adams platinum oxide catalyst, 470, 
471, 1001 
Adapters, 52 

expansion, 212$ 
multiple, 61, 214$ 
receiver, 219$ 
reduction, 213$ 

“ swan neck,” 216$ 

Addition of solids to stirred liquids, 68 
Addition tubes, 51 
two-way, 61 
three-way, 51 
Adipic acid, 489, 494 
Adipic dialdehyde, 892 
Adsorbents for chromatographic ad¬ 
sorption, 159, 160 

Adsorption column, formation of, 160,161 

Air bath, 60, 221, 222 
di-Alanine, 427,432 

Alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, 

290*, 393*, 1064* 

Alcoholic silver nitrate solution, 290*, 
1059* 

Alcohols, primary, 247 
secondary, 247 
tertiary, 248 
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Alcoholrf, general reactions of, 1065* ; 
see also Aliphatic alcohols and 
Aromatic alcohols 

Aldehydes, see Aliphatic aldehydes and 
^\jO!natic aldehydes 

Aldehydes and ketones, differentiation 
between. lOGl* 
reactions of, 1060*, 1061* 

Aldose, 1069* 

Aliphatic acid amides, 401 

reactions and characterisation of, 
404*. 1074*. 1076* 
table of, 406* 

Alii)hatic alcohols, 247, 248 

dift'orentiation between primary, 
secondary and tertiary {Lucas test), 
261* 

reactions and characterisation of, 
260*, 1065* 

table of and derivatives of, 267* 
Aliphatic aldehydes, 318 

reactions and characterisation of, 
330*, 1060* 

table of and derivatives of, 334* 
Aliphatic amines, 413 

reactions and characterisation of, 
420*, 1072*, 1073* 
table of and derivatives of, 424*, 
601* 

Aliphatic carboxylic acids, 354 

reactions and characterisation of, 
360*. 1071* 
substituted, 427 

table of and derivatives of, 365* 
Aliphatic cyanides (nitriles), 407 

reactions and characterisation of, 
410*, 1075*, 1077* 
table of, 412* 

Aliphatic esters, 379 

hydrolysis of, 390*, 1063*, 1065* 
reactions and characterLsation of, 
390*, 1062*, 1063*, 1065* 
table of, 396* 

Aliphatic ethers, 309 

cleavage of, 316*, 1067*. 1068* 
reactions and characterisation of, 
315*, 1067*. 1068* 
table of, 317* 

Aliphatic hydrocarbons, di- and poly- 
halogenatod 292 
table of, 295*, 296* 

Aliphatic ketones, 335 

reactions and characterisation of 
341*, 1061 

table of and derivatives of, 346* 
Aliphatic nitro compounds, 302 

reactions and characterisation of 
531*. 1074*, 1076* 
table of, 532 

Aliphatic sulphonic acids, 657 
Aliphatic sulphur compounds, 496 


Alizarin, 981 
Alkyd resins, 1018 
Alkyl borates, 302 
Alkyl bromides, 270 
Alkyl chlorides, 270 
Alkyl fluorides, 272 
Alkyl halides, 270 

reactions and characterisation of, 
289*, 1059* 

table of and derivatives of, 293* 
Alkyl iodides, 271 
Alkyl mercuric halides, 291* 

Alkyl nitrites, 302 

Alkyl phosphates, 302 

Alkyl sulphates, 302 

Alkyl sulphites, 302 

Alkyl thiocyanates, 302 

S-Alkyl*wo*thiuronium picrates, 291* 

Allyl alcohol, 459 

Allyl bromide, 280 

Allyl chloride, 276 

Allyl cyanide, 464 

Ailyl iodide. 285 

Aluminium alkoxides, reductions 
with, 882-886 

Aluminium amalgam, 198, 514 
Aluminium ^ert.-butoxide, 887 
Aluminium i«o-propoxide, 883 
reductions with, 882{, 883-886 
Aluminon, 959, 960 

Amalgamated zinc, 198 ; see also under 
Clemmensen reduction 
Amides, 361* 1074*, 1075* ; see also 

Aliphatic acid amides and Aro¬ 
matic acid amides 

Amines, reactions of, 1072*, 1073* : see 
also Aliphatic amines and Aromatic 
amines 

Amines, separation by Hinsberg*s 
method, 650* 

Amino acids, 427 
benzoates of, 426* 

2 : 4-dichlorophenoxyacetate8 of, 
438* 

3 : 5-dinitrobenzoates of, 436* 
oc-naphthylhydantoic acids of, 437* 
phthalyl derivatives of, 438* 
p-toluenesulphonates of, 437* 
reactions and characterisation of, 

435* 

table of and derivatives of, 439* 
Aminoacetic acid, 427,432 
p-Amtnoazobenzene, 622, 627 
p-Aminobenzenesulphonamide, 1005 
1006 

2-(p-Aminobenzenesulphonamido)- 
pyridine, 1007, 1008 
p-AminobenzenesuIphonylcuanidine. 

1009 

p-Aminobenzoio acid, 1000 
o-Aminobenzyl alcohol, 878,880 
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a-Ainino-n-caproio acid, 427, 432 
4-Ajiiino-3 : 5-diiodobenzoic acid, 973 
p-Aminodimethylaniline, 621, 624, 625 
a-Amino-p-naphthol hydrochloride, 620, 
623 

2-Ainino-5-methyIthiazole. 841 
2- Amino-n-octane, 413, 419 
p-Aminophenol, 628, 630 
p-Aminophenylacetic acid, 764 
2-ArDinopyTidine, 993, 1007 
2-Ammotliiazol6, 840 
Ammonia, 184 ; see also Liquid am¬ 
monia 

Ammoniacal cuprous chloride solution, 
245* 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate solution, 
245*, 320*, 1061* 

Ammonolysis, 401 
Ampoules, glass, 205 
n-Amylamine, 413, 417 
n-Amyl acetate, 383 
n-Amyl alcohol, 247, 249 
n-Amylbenzene, 511, 517 
n-Amyl borate, 305 
n-Amyl bromide, 279 
wo-Amyl bromide, 279 
n-Amyl chloride, 273 
wo-Amyl chloride, 273 
tert.-Amy] chloride, 275 
n-Amyl cyanide, 407, 408 
Amylene, 239 
n-Amyl fluoride, 272, 289 
n-Arayl iodide, 288 
n-Amyl nitrite, 302, 306 

2- n-Amylpyridine, 845 

3- n-Amylpyridine, 845 

4- n-Amylpyridine, 846 
n-Amyl sulphite, 304 
Analyser, 503 

Anhydrides, tests for, 1062* 

hydroxamic acid test for, 1063* 
of dibasic acids, 371 ; see also Acid 
anhydrides 
Anilic acids, 376* 

Anilides, 290*, 361*, 362* 

Aniline, 559, 563, 564, 1162 
hy<^ochloride, 627 
Anion exchange resin, 915, 916 

as catalyst for cyanoethylation, 

916 

Anisaldehyde, 690,703 
Anisole, 665, 669 
Anthracene, 942, 943 

adduct with maleic anhydride, 942, 

943 

purification of, 944 
Anthranilic acid, 754, 773, 880, 980 

Anthraquinone, 728, 740 

Anthraquinone-p-sulphonic acid, sodium 

salt, 981 

Anthrone, 729, 741 


Antimony, detection of, 1043* 
Anti-oxidants, 694 
AntipjTin, 998 

Apparatus for distillation and refluxing 
(tjq>ical assemblies), 88-89, 226t- 
228t 

Apparatus for hydrogenation at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, 470-473 
for high pressure hydrogenation, 
868-870 

for preparation of aliphatic ethers, 
312 

for preparation of bromides, 281 
for preparation of iodides, 286 
for preparation of ketones (vapour 
catalyst method), 328 
for reaction in on inert atmosphere, 
69 

for reactions in liquid ammonia, 
897-898 

for reactions under pressure, 866- 
870 

for stirring, refluxing and addition 
of a liquid, 67, 1108, 1110 
for stirring, refluxing and addition 
of a solid, 68 

with interchangeable ground glass 
joints, 222-225, 226-228, 1109- 

1110 

Arndt-Eistert reaction, 902, 903, 904$, 
905, 906 

Aromatic acid amides, 797 

hydrolysis of, 799*, 801*, 1076* 
reactions and characterisation of 
primary, 799*, 1074*. 1075*, 1076* 
table of primary, 800* 
reactions and characterisation of 
substituted, 801*, 1075*, 1076* 
table of substituted, 802* 

Aromatic acid chlorides, 791 

reactions and characterisation of, 
795*, 1060* 
table of, 796* 

Aromatic alcohols, 811 

reactions and characterisation of, 

817*, 1066* 

table of derivatives of, 818* 

Aromatic aldehydes, 689 

condensation reactions of, 708 
reactions and characterisation of, 
720*, 1060*, 1061* 
table of and derivatives of, 723* 
Aromatic amines, 559 
acetylation of, 676 
benzoylation of, 582 
sulphonation of, 585 
reactions and characterisation of, 
648*, 1072*. 1073* 
separation of, 650* 
table of and derivatives of, 6ob , 
659*, 661* 
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Aromatic carboxylic acids, 751 

reactions and characterisation of, 
777*, 1071* 

table of and derivatives of, 778* 
Aiomatic diamines, 640 
Aromatic esters, 780 

liydrolysis of. 786*, 1063*, 1066* 
table of, 787* 

Aromatic ethers, 666 

cleavage of, 671*, 1068* 
reactions and characterisation of, 
671*. 1067*. 1068* 
table of and derivatives of, 673* 
Aromatic hydrocarbons, 608, 1058, 1147 
characterisation of, 518* 
halogenation of, 533 
oxidation of side chains in, 520* 
nitration of, 620*, 523 
nitro derivatives of, 520* 
sulphonation of, 548 
table of and derivatives of, 621* 
Aromatic ketones, 725 

reactions and characterisation of, 
741*. 1060*, 1061* 
table of and derivatives of, 743* 
Aromatic nitriles (cyanides), 803 

reactions and characterisation of, 
805*. 1075*, 1077* 
table of. 806* 

Aromatic nitro compounds, 623 

reactions and characterisation of, 
528*, 1074*, 1076* 
reduction to hydroxylamines, 628*, 
1076* 

reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. 629*, 1076* 
table of, 631* 

Aromatic peroxides and per-acids, 807 
Aromatic substitution, 624, 525 
Aromatic sulphonamides, 553 

reactions and characterisation of, 
658*, 1076*, 1077* 
table of, 666*, 658* 

Aromatic sulphonic acids, 554 
compound derived from, 820 
reactions and characterisation of. 
652*. 1077* 

table of and derivatives of, 666* 
Aroylbenzoic acids, 519* 

Arsenic, detection of, 1043* 

Aryloxyaoetic acids, 682* 

Asbestos-sodium silicate stoppers. 494 
Aspirin, 996 

Atomic weights, table of, 1163 
Atophan, 1010 

Aurin tricarboxylic acid, ammonium 
salt of, 959. 960 
Autoclaves, 866-870 
Auto-oxidation, 694 
Auxochromes, 1144, 1146, 1146 
Azelaic hemialdehyde, 892 


Azines, 341, 722* 

Azeotropic mixtures, 9 
breaking up of, 12 
of maximum b.p., 11 
Azeotropic mixtures of minimum b.p., 10 
Azlactone of a-acetylaminocinnamic 
acid, 908, 909 

Azlactone of a-benzoylaminocinnamic 
acid, 908, 910 
Azlactones, 907, 908, 909 
Azobenzene, 628, 631, 632 
cis, 944, 945 

ultraviolet absorption maximum, 
1148 

Azo compounds, 1075* 
table of. 1085* 

Azo dyestulfs, 620, 648, 979 
reduction of, 623, 624 
Azoxybenzene, 629, 631 
Azoxy compounds, 1074* 
table of. 1085* 


Barfoed's reagent, 454* 

Barbituric acid, 1001, 1002 
Bart reaction, 597, 617, 618 
Baths ; see Heating baths and Cooling 
baths 

Beakers, 46 

Beckmann rearrangement, 729, 741 
Bending of glass tubing, 57 
Beilstein’s “ Handbuch,” 1115-1126 
Beilstein’s test. 289* 

Benedict’s eolution, 454* 

Benzalacetone, 709, 716 
Benzalacetophenone, 709, 718 
Benzal chloride, 534, 539 
Benzaldehyde, 689, 693 
auto-oxidation of, 694 
purification of, 694 
Benzal derivatives, 345*. 653 
a-Benzaldoxime, 711, 719 
^•Benzaldoxime, 711, 719 
Benzamide, 797 
Benzanilide, 582. 583 
hydrolysis of, 583* 

Benzene, removal of thiophene in. 172. 
173 

Benzenesulphinic acid, 593, 607 
Benzenesulphonates, 422*, 650*. 652* 
1073* 

Benzenesulphonyl chloride. 820. 822. 
1073* 

Benzhydrol, 811, 813, 885 
Benzidine, 629, 633 
Benzidine rearrangement, 6291, 633 
BenzU, 709, 714, 715 
monohydrazone, 856 
Benzilic acid, 709, 715,716 

Benzilic acid rearrangement, 709J, 715, 
716 
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a-Benzilmonoxime, 720 
P-Benzilmonoxime, 720 
Benzimidazole, 853 

Benzoate, 263*. 447*, 456*, 682*, 1073* 
Benzocaine, 1000 

Benzoic acid, 706,711, 752, 755,756 
Benzoic anhydride, 794 
Benzoin, 708, 714 
Benzoin condensation, 708J, 714 
a-Benzoin oxime, 958 
Benzonitrile, 609, 803 
liydrolysis of, 609* 

Benzophenone, 726, 733, 734 
Benzophenone oxime, 729, 741 

Beckmann rearrangement of, 729,741 
p-Benzoquinone, 745 
Benzoylacetone, 865 
o-Benzoylbenzoic acid, 728, 739 
Benzoyl chloride, 791, 792 
Benzoyl glycine, 584 
Benzoyl peroxide, 807 
determination of, 809 
Benzoyl piperidine, 489, 492 
P-Benzoylpropionic acid, 728, 737 
P-Benzoylpropionitrile, 911, 912 
Benzoyl-p-toluidide, 582, 583 
Benzyl acetate, 780, 783 
Benzylacetophenone, 726, 734 
Benzyl alcohol, 706,711, 811,812,884 
N-Benzylamides, 394* 
table of, 395* 

Benzylamine, 394, 560, 569 
Benzylaniline, 572 
Benzyl chloride, 517, 534, 538, 539 
Benzyl cyanide, 752, 761 
hydrolysis to acid, 761 
hydrolysis to phenylacetaraide, 762 
Benzylidene derivatives, 345*, 653* 
Benzyl magnesium chloride, 517 
Benzyl phthalimide, 660, 569 
Benzyl-sodium, 933J 

^-Benzyl-teo-thixironium chloride, 965, 
966 

salts, 363*, 554* 

Bisulphite compounds, 331*, 332*, 341, 
342, 1079* 

Biuret reaction, 442* 

Blanc chloromethylation reaction, 634, 
539, 540 

Boiling chips (stones), 4 
Boiling point, 2 

approximate, under reduced pres¬ 
sure, 106 

calculated at selected pressures, 2 
maximum, 10 
minimum, 9 
of mixtures, 8—12 

Boiling point, experimental determina¬ 
tion of, 83-86, 230, 1027 
by Emich’s method, 86 
by Siwoloboff’s method, 86 


Boiling-point - composition curves, 7-12 
Bond refractions, 1036 
Boring of corks, 55, 56 
Boron trifluoride, 183, 862, 864, 865 
Bouveault-BIanc reduction, 247, 249, 
250, 812, 832 

Bromination of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
533i 

Bromine, detection of, 1041*, 1042*, 
1043*, 1045* 

precautions in handling of, 278 
purification of, 189 

3-Bromo-4-acetaminotoluene, 593, 605 
p-Bromoacetanilide, 577, 580 
p-Bromoacetophenone, 726, 732 
m-Bromo-p-acetotoluidide, 593, 605 
3-Bromo-4-aminotoluene, 593, 605 
hydrochloride, 605 
p-Bromoanilides, 361* 
p-Bromoaniline, 577, 580 
o-Bromoanisole, 404 
p-Bromobenzaldehyde, 689, 694, 696 
diacetate, 696 

Bromobenzene, 533, 535, 536 
a-Bromo-n-caproic acid, 427,430 
Bromocresol purple, 990 
Bromoform, 297, 299 
a-Bromonaphthalene, 533, 537, 765 
P-Bromonaphthalene, 604, 767 
m-Bromonitrobenzene, 533, 537 
p-Bromonitrobenzene, 523, 527 

2- Bromopentane, 279 

3- Bromopentane, 279 
p-Bromophenacyl bromide, 960, 961 
p-Bromophenacyl esters, 362* 
o-Bromophenol, 666, 679 
p-Bromophenol, 666, 679 
Bromophenol blue, 989, 990 

4- Bromodiphenyl, 927, 928 
p-Bromophenylacetic acid, 924, 925 
p-Bromophenyl wo-thiocyanate, 644 
p-Broraophenylurea, 645 
a-Bromopropionic acid, 427, 430 
2-Bromopyridine, 992. 993 
N-Bromosuccinimide, 926, 927 
o-Bromotoluene, 693, 603, 606 
m-Bromotoluene, 693, 605 
p-Bromotoluene, 693, 602 
Bromural, 999 

a-Bromo-wo-valerylurea, 999 
Brucine, 606 

recovery of, 507 

Bucherer hydantoin sjmthesis, 843t, 844 
Bucherer reaction, 661t, 568, 569 
Bumping of liquids, 3, 4 

devices for preventing, 4, 5 

Bums, 1131 
Butadiene, 1022 
polymers, 1021 
1; 4-Butane^ol, 250 

o-n-Butoxynitrobenzene, 66o, 67U 
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-Butyl acetate, 380. 382 
hydrolysis of, 390* 

5fc.-Butyl acetate, 382 
^erh-Butyl acetate, 380, 383»384 
n-Butylacetylene, 896, 899 
n-Butylbenzene, 608, 510, 511, 516, 934, 
935 

tcr/.-Butylbenzene, 509, 513 
»i-Butyl benzoate, 782 
n-Butyl borate, 302, 304 
n-Butyl bromide, 270, 277, 280, 281 
?50-Butyl bromide, 282 
see.-Butyl bromide, 270, 278 
w-Butyl chloride, 270, 273 
tso-Butyl chloride, 270, 274 
sec.-Butyl chloride, 270, 273 
ter^.-Butyl chloride, 270, 276 
7<-Butyl cyanide, 407, 408 
n-Butyl formate, 380, 384 
n-Butyl glyoxylate, 951 
n-Butyl iodide, 271, 284, 285 
iso-Butyl iodide, 272, 285 
sec.-Butyl iodide, 285, 288 
n-Butyl-lithium, 928, 929, 932 
n-Bntyl magne.sium bromide, 247, 248, 
253,256, 257, 359 

sec.-Butyl magnesium bromide, 354,358 

?i-Butylmalonic acid, 488 

7t-Butyl mercaptan, 497 

n-Butyl nitrite, 306 

n-Butyl oleate, 388 

n-Butyl phosphate, 302, 304 

ter^.-Butyl propionate, 384 

n-Butyl sulphite, 302, 303 

»i-Butyl thiocyanate, 306 

n-Butyl-p-toluenesulphonate, 821, 825 

n-Butyraldehyde, 318, 320,322 

jso-Butyric acid, 354,355,356 

Butyrolnctone, 859 

Butyrophenone, 726, 732 

7j-ButyryI chloride, 367, 368 


Calcium chloride, as desiccant, 42, 140 
tube, 62 

Calcium sulphate, as desiccant, 41, 141 
Calibration curve of thermometer, 229 
Calibration of thermometers, 72-75 
reference substances for, by boiling 
point method, 74 

reference substances for, by melting 
point method, 73 

method, for molecular weights, 
Cannizzaro reaction, 7061, 711, 712. 811 

812, 832 -7 . , , 

crossed, 811, 812 
n-Caproamide, 401, 404 
n-Caproic acid, 484, 486 
n-Caproic anhydride, 371, 374 
n-Capronitrile, 407, 408 


2-Carbethoxycyc/opentanon0, 856, 857 
P-Carbethoxv-'jT'^^phenylacetic acid, 
919, 920 

Capillary, for distillation, 103, 104 
melting point tubes, 75, 70 
Carbanilide ; see aym.-Diphenylurea 
Carbitol, 171, 444 
butyl, 171, 444 
methyl, 171, 444 
derivatives of, 265* 

Carbohydrates, 449 

reactions and characterisation of, 
453*. 455* 

table of and derivatives of, 457* 
Carbonation of Grignard reagent, 354, 
358, 359, 752, 756 

Carbonation of lithium derivatives, 929, 
930, 933 

Carbon and hydrogen, detection of. 
1038* 

Carbon dioxide, 184, 358, 359 
solid ; see Dry Ice 
Carbon disulphide, 767 
purification of, 175 
Carbon monoxide, 185, 1003, 1004 
Carbon, decolourising, 127, 128 
Carbon tetrachloride, 733, 815 
drying of, 734 
purification of, 176 
Carbonyl chloride, 185 
Carborundum chips, 4 
Carboxylic acids, equivalent weights of, 
1071* 

reactions of, 360*, 1071* ; see also 
Aliphatic carboxylic acids and Aro¬ 
matic carboxylic acids 
o-Carboxyphenylacetonitrile, 753, 772 
Carbylamine test, 420*, 648* 

Catalytic reduction, with Adams* plati- 
niim oxide catalyst, 470 
with copper-chromium oxide, 873 
with Raney nickel, 566 
Cation exchange resin, for esterification, 
381, 387, 388 
Cellosolve, 170, 265, 444 
butyl, 170, 444 
methyl, 170, 444 
Cellulose, 458* 

Chalkone, 709, 718 
Charcoal, decolourising, 127, 128 
Chloral hydrate, 1011 
reactions of, 298* 

Chloramine-T, 820, 824 
Chlorine, 183 

detection of, 1041*, 1042*. 1043* 
1045* 

water, equivalent reagent, 1042* 
p-Chloroacetophenone, 733 
o-Chloroaniline, 565 
P-Chloroaniline, 566 
Chlorobenzene, 633, 535, 692, 601 
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m-Chlorobenzoic acid, 929, 932 
o-Chlorobenzoic acid, 751,758,759 
^-Chlorobenzoic acid, 751, 760 
p-Chlorobenzoic anliydride, 794 
jn-Chlorobromobenzene, 604 
o-Chlorobromobenzene, 593, 603 
2-Chlorobutadiene, 1021 
polymers of, 1021 
2-Chlorodiphenyl, 927, 928 
Chloroform, 297 

purification of, 176 

1- Chloro-2-hexanone, 936, 937 
Chloromethylation, 534, 539, 540 
a-Cliloromethylnaphthalene, 540, 752 
m-Chloronitrobenzene, 592, 601 

2- Chloropentane, 274 
S-Chloropentane, 274 

2 : 2-bis (p-chlorophenyl)-l : 1 : 1-tri- 
chlorethane, 1011, 1012 
Chlorosulphonic acid, 543,822,1005,1006 
purification of, 1006 
Chlorosulphonylation, 543* 
o-Chlorotolueno, 592, 601 
p*Chlorotoluene, 591, 592, 600 
Cholestenone, 887, 888, 944 
Chromatogram, 157 
liquid, 163 

Chromatographic adsorption, 156-163 
adsorbents for, 159, 160 
apparatus for, 158-163 
applications of, 605, 944-946 
eluents for, 161, 162 
formation of adsorption column for, 
160, 945 

selection of solvents for, 161 
uses of, 161 

“ Chromic acid ” cleaning mixture, 53 
Chromophores, 1144—1146 
three conjugated, 1146 
two conjugated, 1146 
typical single, 1145 
Chrysoidine, 620, 623 
Cinnamic acid, 707, 712, 1113 

reduction to diliydrocinnamic acid, 
474, 768,769 

013 and trarut isomers, \iltraviolet 
absorption maxima, 1148 
Claisen aldol condensation, 710J, 718 
Claisen condensation, 477, 861J, 862t, 
863-865 

Claisen flask, 47, 103 

with fractionating side arm, 47, 116, 

117 

Claisen-Schmidt reaction, 709, 710J, 
716-718 

Class reactions, 1057—1081 
summary of, 1079, 1080 
Cleaning of glassware, 53, 54 
Clemmensen reduction, 238, 510, 515, 
516, 728, 738 
Cold finger, 92 


Condenser, air, 47 
Allihn, 47 
coil, 48, 217* 

Dewar, 49 

double surface, 48, 216* 

Friedrich, 48, 216* 

Hahn, 885 

Condenser, Liebig, 47, 216* 

West, 47, 215*. 216* 

Conglomerate, 25 
Congruent melting point, 29 
Congo red, 979 
Conjugate solutions, 17-20 
Consolute temperature, 17, 18. 19, 20 
Continuous extraction, of liquids by 
solvents, 152-154 

of solids by solvents, 153, 154, 222t. 

223t 

of steam distillates by solvents, 224t, 

225t 

Continuous steam distillation, 147, 148 
Cooling baths, 61 
Cooling curve method, 26 
Copper bronze, activated, 193 
Copper - chromium oxide catalyst, 
for aldehyde synthesis, 318, 321 
for hydrogenation, 872, 873 
hydrogenolysis with, 872^ 

Copper phthalocyanine, 983 
Copper powder, 192 
Copper sulphate, as desiccant, 40, 41 
Cork stoppers, 55 
boring of, 56 

Cotton wool (absorbent), 143 
Coumarin, 707, 713 
p-Cresol, 595, 614, 664, 667 
o-Cresol red, 989, 990 
Critical solution temperature, 17-20 

application to determination of water 
in alcohols, 20, 21 

influenceof added substances upon, 20 


•otonaldehyde, 460 
■otonic acid, 463, 464 
*otyl alcohol, 882, 883 
•ystal violet, 982 

•ystallisation, see Recrystallisation 
imene, 509, 512 
ipferron, 957 

iprous bromide, 191, 602, 603, 604 
solution of, 602 
aprous chloride, 190, 600, 601 
aprous cyanide, 191, 192, 607, 60S, 609 

solution of, 607 
ats. 1132 

atting of glass tubing, 57 
iranoacetamide, 428, 434 

yranoacetic acid, 428, 433 

vanoebhylation, 914, 916J, 916, 917 
yranohydrins, 347, 348 

X"—So acid. 857, 858 
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Cyclobiitane* I : 1-dicarboxylic acid, 857, 
858 

1 : 2-CycIohoxanedione, 974, 975 
1 : 4-Cvclohexanedione-dioxime, 974, 

975 

Cyclohoptanone, 946, 947 
cw*l ; 2*CyclohexaneflioI, 894, 895 
trans- \ : 2-CyclohexanecUol, 893, 896 
Cyclohexanono, 335, 337 
oximo, 343 

plienylliydrozone, 342, 343 
purification via bisulphite com¬ 
pound, 342 
Cyclohexene, 243 
ozonolysis of, 892 
Cyclohexyl acetate, 380, 385 
t'yclohoxyl bromide, 277 
Cyclohexyl carbinol, 247, 252 
Cyclohoxyl chloride, 270, 275 
Cyclohexyl ethyl ether, 310, 314 
Cyclohoxyl formate, 385 
Cyclohexyl iodide, 284, 288 
Cyclohexyl magnesium chloride, 247, 
252 

a-Cyclohoxylphenylacetonitrilo, 897, 

902 

Cyclopentanol, 255 
Cyclopontanone, 336, 340, 489, 493 
Cyclopontyl bromide, 277 
Cyclopentyl chloride, 276 
Cyclopentyl iodide, 285 

Dalton’s law of partial pressures, 12 
Darzens glycidic ester condensation, 
906J, 907 

Decolourising carbon, 127, 128 
animal charcoal, 128 
Darco, Norit, Nuchar, 128 
D.D.T., 1011, 1012 

Dean and Stark apparatus, modified, 429 
n-Decane, 237, 940 
Decane-1 : lO-dicarboxylic acid, 904, 
905 

Dehydrogenation, 942, 943, 949 
agents, 948 
catalysts, 948 

of hydroaromatic compounds, 947— 
949 

of tetralin, 949 
of a-tetralone, 947 
Deliquescence, 43 

Densities and percentage compositions 
of various solutions, 1151-1161 
Density, determination of a liquid, 1029 
Derivatives, preparation of, 1027, 1081 
requirements of a satisfactory, 1081 
Dephlegmator, 92 
Desiccators, 137 

“ vacuum,” 137. 138, 139 
Detergents, 445 


Diacetone alcohol, 351, 352 
Diacetyl-o-toluidine, 576, 578 
Diallyl, 466 

Dialkylanilines, pure, from commercial 
products, 572 
Di-n-amyl ether, 313 
Di-wo-amyl ether, 313 
Di-n-amyl ketone, 340 
Diazoaminobenzene, 622, 627 
Diazoamino-aminoazo rearrangement, 
622t. 626, 627 
Diazo ketone, 903, 904, 905 
Diazomethane, 946, 967, 968, 969-972 
determination of, 972 
methylation with, 973 
precautions in the use of, 968, 969 
ring enlargement with, 946J, 947 
Diazonium fluoborates, 594, 610, 611, 
612, 613 

Diazonium salts, 590 et seq. 

caution in preparation of, 597 
reduction of, 635 
solid, 597, 598 

Diazotisation, 590, 598, 599, 600, 601, 
602, 603, 604, 617, 759, 978 
Dibenzalacetone, 709, 717 
Dibenzyl ketone, 735 
Dibenzoyl peroxide, 807 
m-Dibromobenzene, 604 
p-Dibromobenzene, 536 
1 : 4-Dibromobutane, 271, 280, 283 
aP-Dibromoethylbenzene, 896, 900 
Dibromofluorescein, 985, 986 
diacetate, 987 

1 : 6-Dibromohexane, 271, 280, 283 
1 :4-Dibromopentane, 271, 280, 283, 
489, 492 

Di-n-butyl acetal, 320, 327 
Di-n-butylamine, 414, 419 
p-Di-n-butylaminopropionitrile, 915, 

917 

Di-n-butylaniline, 572 
Di-n-butyl cadmium, 935, 936 
Di-n-butyl carbinol, 248, 256 
Di-n-butyl cyanamide. 414, 419 
Di-n-butyl disulphide, 496, 498 
Di-n-butyl ether, 309,311 
purification of, 165 
as a solvent in the Grignard reac¬ 
tion, 254 

Di-n-butyl d-tartrate, 951, 952 
Dichloramine-T, 820, 823 
Dichloroacetic acid, 427, 431 

1 : 4-Dichlorobutane, 270, 275 

2 : 4-Dichlorophenoxyacetates, 438* 

1 : 5-Dicyanopeutane, 493 
Dicyciohexyl, 21, 470 
Dieckmann reaction, 856, 857 
Diels-Alder reaction, 941, 942}, 943 
Diene synthesis, 941, 942, 943 

P-Diethylaminopropionitrile. 915, 917 
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Diethylanilino, 562 , 573 
purification of, 562 , 573 
Diethylbarbitiiric acid, 1002 , 1003 
Diethyl carbonate, 250 , 259 , 785 
purification of, 259, 785 
Diethyl disulphide, 496 , 498 
Diethyleneglycol, 516 , 1064 , 1065 
Diethyleneglycol, monoalkyl ethers of, 
171 , 444 

dialkyl ethers of, 171, 444 
Diethyl ether, 309, 310 

precautions in the use of, 165 
preparation of absolute, 163-165 
removal of peroxides in, 163, 164 
Diethyl fumarate, 913 
NN-Diethylhydrazine, 880 
Diethyl ketone, 335, 338 
Diethyl maleate, 381, 388 
Diethyl malonate, 483, 484, 1001 
alkylation of, 483t 
applications, of 483, 484 
Diethylnitrosamine, 426 
Diethyl oxalate, 381, 386 
Diethyl sebacate, 381, 387 
Diethyl succinate, 386 
Diethyl sulphate, 303 

4 : 4'-Difluorodiphenyl, 612 
Di-n-hexyl ether, 313 
Di-n-hexyl sulphide, 496, 498 
Dihydrocinnamic acid ; see Hydrocin- 

namic acid 

2 : 6-Dihydroxyacetophenone, 664, 677 
2 : 4-Diliydroxybenzaldehyde, 690, 702 
1 : 4-Diiodobutane, 272, 284 
1 : 6-Diiodohexane, 284 
1 : 6-Diiodopentane, 284 

1 ; 3-Diketohydrindene, 993, 994 
Dimed one derivatives, 332*, 721*, 963* 
Dimethones, 333* 

PP-Dimethylacrylic acid, 460 
Dimethylamine hydrochloride, 414, 416 
Dimethylaminomethylindole, 1012,1013 
P-Dimethylaminopropiophenone hydro¬ 
chloride, 910, 911 

Dimethylaniline, 662, 572 

pure, from commercial product, 573 

2 : 3-Dimethylanthraquinone, 942, 943 

2 : 3-Dimethyl-l : 3-butadiene, 467, 942, 
943 

Dimethyl n-butyl carbinol, 248, 257 

5 : 6-Dimethyl-l : 3-ci/cZohexanedione, 

332, 963 

Dimethyldihydroresorcinol, 332, 963 

2 : 4-Dimethyl-3 : 6-dicarbethoxypyr- 

role, 839 

3 ; 3'-Dimethyldiphenyl, 696, 616 
Dimethyl ethyl carbinol, 260 
Dimethyl ethynyl carbinol, 467, 468 
^P-Dimethylglutario acid, 876 
Dimethylglyoxime, 952 


Dimethyl hoxadecane-1 ; 16-dicarboxv- 
late, 938, 940 

5 : o-Dimethylliydantoin, 843 
Dimethylnitrosamine, 426 
Dimethyl n-propyl carbinol, 248, 258, 
259 


3 : o-Dimethylpyrazole, 842 
2 : 5-DimethylpyTrole. 839 
Dimethyl sebacate, 938, 939, 940 
os-Dimethylsuccinic acid, 490, 495 
Dimethyl sulphate, 303 

precautions in use of, 669 
purification of, 804 

4 ; 5-Dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrophthalic 

anhydride, 942 , 943 
2 : 4-Dim6thylthiazole, 841 
2 : 5-Dimethylthiophene, 836 
Di-8-naphthol, 668 

2 : 4-Dinitroaniline, 638 

3 : 6-Dinitroaniline, 918, 919 
o-Dinitrobenzene, 695, 612 
m-Dinitrobenzene, 523, 526 
p-Dinitrobenzene, 595, 613 

3 : 6-Dinitrobenzoates, 262*, 436*, 682* 
3 : 5-Dinitrobenzoic acid, 753, 770 
3: 5-Dinitrobenzoyl chloride, 262*. 
974 

2 : 2'-Dmitrodiphenyl, 524, 527 
2 : 4-DinitrophenyIacetic acid, 751, 758 
2 : 4-Dinitrophenol, 666, 678 
2 : 4-Dinitrophenyl derivatives, 654* 
Di-o-nitrophenyl disulphide, 585, 587 
2 : 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazine, 635, 638, 
1060* 

reagent, 344, 884, 1061* 

2 : 4.Dinitrophenylhydrazones, 332, 
342*. 344*, 722*, 1061* 

2 : 4.Dinitrophenylsulphides, 500* 

2 ; 4.Dinitrophenylsulphones,500*,501 

3 ; S-Dinitrothiobenzoates, 501 * 

2 : 4-Dinitrotoluene, 623, 527 


ioxan, 923 
purification of, 177 
iphenic acid, 696, 617, 755, 768 
iphenylacetic acid, 754, 773 
f-Diphenylbut^ic acid, 920 
iphenylcarbazide, 954 
iphenylcarbazone, 955 

iphenylcarbinol, 811, 812 
rm.-Dipbenylhydrazine, 628, 629, 632 
iphenylene, 629, ^34 
iphenyliodonium iodide. 535, 542 
iphenylmethane, 509, 
iphenylnitrosamine, 562, 572 
iphenylthiocarbazide, 965 956 
iphenylthiocarbazone, 955, 956 
/m.-Diphenylurea, 645, W 
^..Diphenylthiourea, 642 
>i-n-propylaniline, 572 r 

li-wo-propyl ether, purification of. 165 

li-n-propyl ketone, 340 
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Di-t.90-propyl ketone, 477, 480 
Di-n-propyi sulpliide, 496, 497 
2 : 2'-Dipyridyl, 902, 993 
Disnccliariclos, 451, 453 
Dismutation, 706, 832 
Disproportionation, 700, 832 
Distillation, assemblies of apparatus for, 
86-88 

Distillation, flash, 89 
theory, 1 

with superheated steam, 15 
see Fractional distillation 
Distillation heads, 213*, 214* 
Distillation of solids imder reduced 
pressure, 106, 107 

Distillation of volatile solvents from 
solutions, 86-89, 105 
fire hazards attending, 90 
Distillation under diminished pressure, 
103-108 

manometers for, 104, 112-114 
manostats for, 114-116 
preparation of capillaries for, 103 
refinements in technique of, 116-119, 
1110 

Distilling flasks, 47 
Distribution coefficient, 44 
law, 44 

Disulphides. 1078* 
dialkyl, 496, 498 
Dithizone, 955 
Di-p-tolyl ketone. 930, 931 
Dixon gauze rings, 97 
n-Dodecane, 237 
n-Dodecyl bromide, 282 
n-Dodecyl chloride, 275 
n-Dodecyl p-toluenesulphonate, 825 
Doebner reaction, 463, 465, 710, 711{, 
719 

Drierite, 41, 141, 142 
Drikold, 39, 61, 185 
Dropper pipette, 1102 
Dry Ice, 39, 61, 185 
Drying agents, 140-143 

common, for organic compounds, 
140-143, 144 
comparison of, 42 
for vacuum desiccators, 138 
theory of the action of, 39 
Drying by distillation, 143, 144 
Drying by hydrolysis, 144 
Drying of glassware, 53, 54 
Drj'ing of liquids or of solutions of 
organic compounds in organic sol¬ 
vents, 139-143 

Drying of recrystallised material, 132 

Drying of solid organic compounds, 136. 
137 

Drying oils, 446, 446 

Drying pistol (Abderhalden), 139 


Efflorescence, 43 

Electric furnace, tube, construction of, 
338 

Electric heating mantles, 221, 222 
Electric hot plate, 61 
Electrolysis cell, 939 
Electrolytic (anodic) syntheses, 937- 
941 

Electronic spectra, see Ultraviolet and 
visible spectra. 

Eluents, 161 
Elution, 157. 161, 162 
Enols, 475, 684, 1089*, 1090*, 1147 
table of, 688* 

Eosin, 985, 986 

sodium salt of, 986 
Epoxidation of ethylenic compounds, 
893-895 

Erlenmeyer aziactone synthesis, 907, 
908t, 909, 910 

Equilibrium diagrams, 22-26 
construction of, 26—29 
Equivalent weight of an acid, 1071 
Ester-amides, table of, 425* 
Esterification, 379t-382, 1000, 1001 
Esters, hydroxamic acid test for, 1062*, 
1063* 

of inorganic acids, 302, 1078 
of phenols, hydrolysis of, 1065* 
saponification (quantitative), 392*, 
1065* 

saponification equivalent of, 392*, 
1065* 

Esters, simple, identification of acidic 
components, 393*, 1063*, 1064* 
identification of alcohol component, 
393*. 1063*, 1064* 

Ether still, 165 

Ethers, reactions of, 316*, 671*, 1067*, 
1068* ; see also under Aliphatic 
ethers and Aromatic ethera. 
p-Ethoxyphenylurea, 646 
p-Ethoxypropionitrile, 915, 916 
Ethyl acetate, 383 
purification of, 174 
Ethyl acetoacetate, 475, 476$, 477 
keto-enol equilibrium of, 475, 1148 
purification of, 478 
reactions of, 478* 

ultraviolet spectrum in various sol¬ 
vents, 1147 

Ethyl alcohol, absolute, 166 
determination of water in, 21 
preparation of absolute from recti¬ 
fied spirit, 166,167 
preparation of “ super-dry,** 167— 
169 

Ethyl p-aminobenzoate, 1000,1001 
Ethylaniline. 570, 571 
Ethylbenzene, 510, 515, 516, 934, 935 
Ethyl benzoate, 782 
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p-Ethylbenzyl chloride, 540 
Ethyl benzyl ketone, 727, 735 
Ethyl bromide, 279 
Ethyl bromoacetate (mono), 429 
Ethyl a-bromopropionate, 430 
Ethyl n-butylacetoacetate, 482 
Ethyl n*butylmalonate, 483, 485 
Ethyl S-n-butyl xanthate, 496, 499 
Ethyl n-butyrate. 383 
Ethyl wobutyrylwobutyrate, 477, 479 
Ethyl chloroacetate, 907 
Ethyl cinnamate, 710, 718 
Ethyl cyanoacetate, 428, 433 
alkylation of, 484$ 
condensation with ketones, 496 
Ethyl a-cyano-p(i-dimethylacrylate, 495 
Ethyl cyclopropanecarboxylate, 390 
Ethyl diethylmalonate, 1002 
Ethyl a-l-epoxycyc/ohexyl acetate, 907 
Ethyl S-ethyl xanthate, 496, 499 
Ethyl formate, 385 
purification of, 257 
Ethyl n-hexyl ether, 309, 313 
Ethyl l-hydroxyci/ck)hexyl acetate, 875 
Ethyl iodide, 287 
Ethyl a-naphthoate. 781, 785 
Ethyl a-naphthylacetate, 905 
Ethyl nicotinate, 849 
Ethyl p-nitrobenzoate, 1001 
Ethyl orthoformate, 318, 323 
Ethyl phenylacetate, 780, 783 
Ethyl 3-phenylethyl ketone, 727, 736 

Ethyl P-phenyl-p-hydroxypropionate, 

874 

Ethyl phenylmalonate, 1003 
Ethylphenylnitrosamine, 570 
Ethyl phenyloxalacetate, 1003, 1004 
Ethyl n-propylacetoacetate, 475, 481 
Ethyl propane-1 ; 1 : 2 : 3-tetracarboxy- 
late. 912, 913 

Ethyl propane-1 ; 1 : 3 : 3-tetracarboxy- 
late, 912, 914 

Ethyl wopropylidene cyanoacetate, 490, 
495 

Ethyl n-propylraalonate, 486 
Ethyl n-propyl ketone, 340 
4-Ethylpyridine, 844 
Ethyl 2-pyridylacetate, 931, 932 
Ethyl salicylate, 783 
Ethyl sulphite, 304 
Ethyl n-valerate, 382, 389 
Ethyl vinylacetate, 382, 389 

Ethylenediamine-adipic acid polymer, 

1019, 1025 
Ethylene glycol, 285 
Ethylene glycol, monoalkyl ethers of, 

170, 444 

diall^l ethers of, 171, 444 
Ethylene oxide, 247, 253, 444 


Ethylenic hydrocarbons, 239, 1059 

reactions and characterisation of, 
241*, 1058* 
table of, 242* 

Ethylenic linkages, determination of 
number of, 809 

1-Ethynylc^c/ohexanol, 896, 901 
Eutectic, 29, 21 
Eutectic mixture, 25 
Eutectic point, 25, 29, 31 
Eutectic temperatxire, 24, 25 
Evaporation of the solvent, 135, 136 
Expansion adapters, 213$ 

Extinction, 1135 

Extraction by chemically active sol¬ 
vents, 151 

Extraction of steam distillates by sol¬ 
vents, 225$ 

Extraction thimble, 153 
Extraction with solvents, continuous, of 
liquids, 152, 153, 223$, 224$ 
continuous, of solids, 153, 164, 222$, 
223$ 

technique of, 149-154 
theory of, 44, 45 
Eye accidents, 1132 


Fats, 444 

saponification of, 445 
Fehling’s solution, 330*, 454*, 1061* 
Fenske helices (rings), 97, 98 
Fieser’s solution, 186 
Filtration of hot solutions, 49, 126 
Filtration with suction, 60, 130, 31 
of corrosive liquids, 135 
of small volumes, 133, 1107 
miscellaneous apparatus for, 133, 134 
with “ Buecliner stable filter," 134 
with " Mini filter," 134 
Fire hazards, prevention of, 90 


’ires, 1132, 1133 
’irst aid, 1130-1133 
'ischer indole synthesis, 851$, 852 
'ischer-Speier esterification, 379$, 380$, 
382, 383, et seq. 
niasks. 46, 212$, 1101 

Buchner (or filter or suction), 60, 134 

Claisen, 47, 103 213$ 

Claisen, with fractionatmg side arm, 

47, 116, 117 


Grienard, 51 __ 

multi-necked, 61, 67, 68, 69, 215$ 
for distiUing solids under reduced 

pressure, 107 
Widmer, 117 


Fluoboric acid, 611 
Fluorescein, 985, 986 
test paper, 1042* 
Fluorine, detection of, 1043 
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p-Fluoroanisole, 694, 611 
Fluorobenzene, 594, 609 
p-FluorotoIuene, 694, 617 
Fluted filter paper, preparation of, 127 
P'ormaldehyde, 318 
tests for, 325* 

Formalin, 319 

Formamido, purification of, 179 
Formyl derivatives, 655* 

Fractional distillation, 5, 91, 231 
efficient units for, 97-102 
improved apparatus for, 94-102, 
1110 

separation of benzene and toluene 
by, 231 

simple apparatus for, 93 
still-heads for, 97, 102, 217t 
theory of, 5, 96-98 

I'ractional distillation under diminished 
jjressure, 108—110, 119, 1110 
flasks for, 47, 116, 117, 119 
receivers for, 108, 109, 118, 119, 

2 lot 

FructionatinK columns, 8, 0 

all-glass Dufton, 91, 96, 217t 
desiderata of, 94-96 
efficiency of, 94 

electrically-heated jackets for, 97, 
98, 99, 100 
Hempel, 91, 218t 
hold-up of, 95 
modified Hempel, 92 
notes on operation of precision, 100 
packings for, 91, 92, 96, 97, 118 
Stedman type, 21 Of 
still-heads for, 102 
thermal insulation for, 93, 95 
Vigreux, 91, 217t 
Widmer, 96, 97, 219t 
Free radicals (aryl), 927, 951 
Freezing, theory of, 21 
Freezing mixtures, 61, 62 
Freezing point, 22 

determination of, 80 
of mixtures, 26 

Friedel-Crafts reaction : alkylation, 

608, 609t, 512, 513, 615 
acylation, 725, 726t, 728, 729-734, 
811, 815 

Fries reaction, 664t, 665t, 676, 677, 727 
Fructose, 449, 451, 455 
Fuclisin aldehyde reagent, 330*, 1061* 
Fumaric acid, 461. 463 
Functional groups, reactions for, 1057- 
1081 

Funnels, 49 
Buchner, 51 
dropping, 49 
Hirsch, 51 
hot water, 49 
sintered glass, 60, 133 


Funnels— cont. 

“slit sieve,” 51, 133 
separatory, 49, 2211 
Furfural, 832, 833 
purification of, 833 
2-FurfuraIacetone, 833 
Furfuryl acetate, 388 
Furfuryl alcohol, 832 
Furil, 835 
Furoic acid, 832 
Furoin, 835 
Furylacrylic acid, 834 
Fusible metal alloys, 59 
Fusion with caustic alkali, 552*, 664, 
667, 668 

Fusion with soda lime, 777**, 1038* 

Gabriel synthesis, 559, SGOJ, 669 
Galactose, 1070 

oxidation to mucic acid, 1070* 

Gas absorption traps, 71 
Gattermann aldehyde reaction, 689, 
690t 701-703 

Adams modification of, 690, 701,702 
Gattermann reaction, 593, 606 
Gattermann-Koch, reaction 689^, 697, 
698 

Girard’s reagents “ T ” and “ P ”, 976, 
977, 978 

Glass septum, 222t 

Glass tubing, cutting and bending of, 57 
Glass wool, purification of, 142, 106 
Glucose, 449, 451, 455 
a-Glucose penta-acetate, 451 
P-Glucose penta-acetate, 452 
Glutaric acid, 489, 491, 493, 912, 914 
Glutaronitrile, 407, 409 
Glyceride, 391 
Glycerol, anhydrous, 829 
Glycine, 427, 432 
Glycogen, 458 
Glyptal resins, 1018 
formation of, 1023 
Gomberg-Hey reaction, 927, 928^ 
Gramme, 1012, 1013 
Grignard reaction, 237, 240, 247, 248}, 
249}, 263. 255-259, 358, 359, 

394, 611, 616, 617, 752, 756, 757, 
765, 781, 811, 813-816 
Grignard reagent, tost for, 241 ♦ 

Ground glass joints ; see Interchange¬ 
able ground glass joints 
Guanidine, 1009 
Guareschi reaction, 876}, 877 

Haloform reaction, 297 
Halogenatod aromatic hydrocarbons, 633 
reactions and characterisation of, 
542* 

table of and derivatives of, 545* 
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Halogen carriers, 633 ' 

Halogen compoxinds, reaction with alco¬ 
holic silver nitrate, 1059* 
reaction with sodium iodide in 
acetone, 1059*, 1060* 

Halogens, detection of, 1041*, 1042*, 
1043*, 1045* 

Haworth reaction, for synthesis of poly- 
nuclear hydrocarbons, 726, 728$, 
737, 738 

Heating baths, 57 
air, 60 

constant temperature, 60 

fusible metal, 59 

oil, 58 

sand, 59 

water, 67, 68 

Heating mantles, electric, 221, 222 
Hell-Volhard-Zelinsky reaction, 427$, 
429, 430 

Height equivalent per theoretical plate 
(H.E.T.P.), 95 
n-Heptaldehyde, 251 
n-Heptaldoxime, 348 
n-Heptane, 238 
1-Heptene, 240 
n-Heptoic acid, 354, 356 
n-Heptoic anhydride, 371, 374 
n-Heptyl alcohol, 247, 251 
n-Heptylamine, 413, 418 
n-Heptyl chloride, 275 
n-Heptyl iodide, 288 
n-Hexacosane, 938, 941 
Hexadecane-1 : 16 -djcarboxylic acid, 
938, 940 

n-Hexadecyl bromide, 283 
Hexadiene-1 : 6, 466 
n-Hexaldehyde, 318, 321 (catalyst 
method), 323,3^ 

Hexamethylene dibromide, 271, 280, 
283 

Hexamethylene glycol, 251, 873, 879 

Hexamethylenetetramine (hexamine), 

319, 326, 692, 700 
n-Hexane, 237 

1 : 6-Hexanediol, 251, 873, 879 
n-Hexyl alcohol, 247, 253 
dehydrogenation of, 322 
P-n-Hexylacrylic acid, 465, 466 
n-Hexylbenzene, 610, 516 
n-Hexyl bromide, 282 
n-Hexyl chloride, 270, 274 
n-Hexyl cyanide, 409 
n-Hexyl fluoride, 288, 289 
n-Hexyl iodide, 288 
n-Hexyl magnesium bromide, 237 
n-Hexyl mercaptan, 496, 497 
n-Hexyl nitrite, 306 
l-Hexyne, 896, 899 
Hinsburg method for separation 

amines, 650 


Hippuric acid, 584 
Hoesch reaction, 727$, 736, 737 
Hofmann reaction, 413$, 414, 754, 773 
Homophthalic acid, 753, 771 
Hot plate, electric, 58, 61 
Hydratropaldehyde, 906, 907 
Hydrazine hydrate, 190, 976, 977 
Hydrazines, 1075* 

Hydrazobenzene, 028, 629, 632 
conversion into benzidine, 633 
Hydrazo compounds, 1074* 


table of, 1085* 

Hydrazoic acid, 917, 918 
Hydrazones, 341, 510, 1075* 

Hydriodic acid, 187, 188 
Hydrobenzamide, 711, 720 
Hydrobromic acid, 186, 187 
Hydrocarbons, saturated, 234, 1058* 
unsaturated, 239, 1057*, 1058* ; see 
also under Aromatic hydrocarbons 
and Saturated aliphatic hydro¬ 
carbons 

Hydrocinnamic acid, 474, 763, 768, 769, 
924, 925 

Hydrogen, purification of, 186 
Hydrogenation, catalytic, 471 
high pressure, 866-874 
Hydrogen bromide, 180—182 
Hydrogen chloride, 179, 180 
Hydrogen cyanide, 182 
Hydrofluoric acid, 611 

precautions in the use of, 611 
Hydrogen iodide, 182 
Hydrogen 3-nitrophthalates, 264 
Hydrogen sulphide, 186 
Hydrolysis of ketonic esters, acid, 475 
ketonic, 475 

Hydrolysis, quantitative, 392*. 1065 
Hydrolysis of acid amides, 405*, 799*, 
1076* 

Hydrolysis of an ester of a phenol, 1064 
Hydrolysis of esters, 390*, 391* 486, 
487, 488, 770*, 786*, 1063*, 1064* 
Hydrolysis of fats, 445 
Hydrolysis of nitriles (cyanides), 357, 
410*, 490, 491, 493, 760, 762, 763, 
798, 805*, 1077* 

Hydrolysis of substituted amides, 801 , 
1076* 

Hydrolysis of sulphonamides, 1077 
Hydroquinone diacetate, 664, 677 
Hydroquinones, 749 

Hydroxamic acid test for esters, 1062 , 
1063* 

o-Hydroxyacetophenone, 664, 676 
o-Hydroxyacetophenone, 664. 676 
p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde, 691, 704 
Hydroxybenzoio acid, infrared spectrum 

of, 1141 

p-Hydroxybenzoic acid, 766, //o 


of 
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Hydroxylation of ethylenic compounds, 
893, 894 

2- HydroxylepidinG, 855 
p-llydroxy-a-naphthaldeliyde, 690, 691, 

703,704 

S-Hydroxyquinoline, 830 
Hygroscopic, 43 
Hypsochromic effect, 1145 

Ideal solution, 5 
Ignition test, 1038* 

Imides, 1075* 
table of, 1084* 

Immiscible Liquids, 12 
boiling point of, 13, 14 
vapour pressure of, 13, 14 
Incongruent melting point, 31 
lndane-1 : 2*dione, 903, 904 
lndane-1 : 2 : 3-trione hydrate, see 
Ninhydrin 
Indigo, 980 

3- Indoleacetic acid, 1012, 1013 
Infrared spectra, 1136 

applications of, 1142, 1143 
applications to organic chemistry, 
1134-1143 

of r»-hydroxybenzoic acid, interpre¬ 
tation of, 1140 
technique for, 1136 
typical bonds or groups, 1137-1140 
useful ranges of solvents for, 1137 
Inorganic reagents, gases, 179-186 
Inorganic reagents, liquids, 186-190 
Inorganic reagents, solids, 190-201 
Interchangeable ground glass joints, 206 
advantages of, 207 
apparatus with, for general use in 
preparative organic chemistry, 212- 
221 , 226-228 

dimensions of British standards, 
207, 208 

dimensions of U.S.A. standards, 209 
lubrication of, 226 

semimicro apparatus with, 1109, 
1110 

sticking of, 225, 226 
spherical (semi-ball), 211, 212 
types of, 210-212 
typical assemblies with, 226-228 
luulin, 458 

Iodine, detection of, 1041*, 1042*, 

1043*, 1045* 
recovery of, 647 
Iodine monochJoride, 974 
5-Iodo-2-aminotoluene, 647 
p-Iodoaniline, 647 
lodobenzene, 633, 538, 691, 598 
lodobenzene diacetate, 541 
lodobenzene dichloride, 534, 541 
o-lodobenzoio acid, 760 


Iodoform, 297, 299 
test, 1068*, 1069* 
p-Iodonitrobenzene, 600 
2 -Iodopentane, 288 
p-Iodophenol, 666, 680 
lodosobenzene, 534, 541 
p-Iodotoluene, 591, 599 
lodoxybenzene, 634, 542 
Ion-exchange resins, 1019; see Anion 
exchange resin and Cation ex¬ 
change resin 

Keten, 371, 372 
[3-Keto-esters, 392 

Ketones ; see imder Aliphatic ketones 
and Aromatic ketones 
Ketonic hydrolysis, 475, 480, 481 
Ketose, 437 

Knoevenagel reaction, 490, 710, 71IJ, 
719 

Doebner modiBcation of, 463, 465, 
710, 711t, 719 
Kofier hot bench, 82 
Knoir pyrrole synthesis, 839J, 840 
Kolbe-Schmitt reaction, 754, 755i:, 774- 
776 

Kyrides seal, 66 

Laboratory accidents and first aid, 
1130-1133 

Laboratory apparatus, common organic, 
46-52 

, Laborotory work, general instructions 
I for, 204, 205 
Lactones, 1062* 

Lassaigne test, 1039*, 1040* 
defects in, 1043 
Lead dioxide. 199 
Lead tetracetate, 199, 951 
Lessing rings, 92 
Leuckart reaction, 561, 567 
Liebermann nitroso reaction, 649* 

Light petroleum, purification of, 174 
Ligroin, 174 
Linseed oil, 445 

Liquid, determination of density and 
refractive index of, 1029-1034 
Liquid ammonia, reactions in, 895-902 
Liquids, partially miscible, 17-19 
Liqviids, supercooled, 22, 23 
Liquidus, 26, 33 

Literature of organic chemistry, 1115- 
1130 

Lithium, use of, 931 
Lithium aluminium hydride, reductions 
with, 877-881 

Locating an organio compound, 1128 
Lubrication of ground glass joints, 225 
Lucas test, 261* 
reagent, 261 * 
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Magnesium sulphate, as desiccant, 41, 

® 140 

Magnesium turnings, for Grignard reac¬ 
tion, purification of, 237 
Magneson I, 960 
Magneson II, 960 
Magnetic stirring, 70 
Malaprade reaction, 446, 1070* 

Maleic acid, 461, 462 

catalytic reduction to succinic acid, 

473 

conversion into fumaric acid, 463 
melting point of, 462 
Maleic aidiydride, 371, 376, 462, 942, 
943 

Malonic acid, 489, 490 
Malononitrile, 428, 434 
Mandelic acid, 754, 774 
Manganous oxide catalyst, 339 
Mannich bases, 910, 911 
Mannich reaction, 910, OllJ, 912, 1012, 
1013 

Mannitol, 448 
Manometers, 104, 112 
U-tube, 112 
“ vacustat,’* 112, 113 
Zimmerli, 113 
Manostats, 112. 114 
Cartesian, 115, 116 
needle type, 115 
Newman, 114 

Mechanical agitation, 62-70 
Mechanical shaking machine, 69 
Mechanical stirring, 62-70, 1108 

Meerwein-Ponndorf-Verley reduction, 
8821,883-886 

Melamine-formaldehyde polymers, 1017 
Melting theory, of, 21 
under the solvent, 35 

Melting point, 21 

and vapour pressure, 21 

congruent, 29 no o a 

effect of impurities upon, 23, 24 

experimental determination of, 7 
83, 229 

incongruent, 31, 32 
mixed, 34, 35, 229, 230 
of a mix ture, 26 
Melting point apparatus, 77-83 
bath liquid for, 78 
electrically'heated, 81-83 
housing for, 78 
Kofler hot bench, 82 
Melting point capillaries (tubes), pre¬ 
paration of, 75, 76 
hlling of, 76 
Z-Menthone, 335, 337 

Mercaptans, 496, 1077 

general remarks on the preparation 

of, 497 


ISIercaptans— cont. 

reactions and characterisation 
500*, 1078* 


of, 


U\J\J , 1 U f O 

table of and derivatives of, 502* 
Mercury, detection of, 1043* 

Jklercury benzamide, 797 
Mercury-sealed stirrers, 66-69, 220t 
^lesitaldehyde, 690, 701 
Mesityl oxide, 353 
Metaldehyde, 319 
Metanilic acid, 586, 589 
Methiodides, 660* 

Metho -p-tol uenesulphonates, 660* 
p-Methoxyacetophenone, 733 
p-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 690, 703 
4-Methoxybenzoin, 708, 714 
p-Methoxycinnamic acid, 719 
p-Methoxyphenylacetic acid, 904, 905, 
924, 925 

p-Methoxyphenylurea, 646 
Methyl acetate, 383 
purification of, 174 
Methyl alcohol, 169 

determination of water in, 21 
preparation of absolute, 169, 170 
p-Methylacetophenone, 725, 730 
Methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution, 1063* 

Methylamine hydrochloride, 411. 414, 
415 

Methyl n-amyl carbinol, 247, 234 
Methyl n-amyl ketone, 482 
Methylaniline (mono), pure, from com¬ 
mercial methylaniline, 562, 570 
p-Methylanthraquinone, 728, 740 
Methyl benzoate, 780, 781 
p-Methyl benzyl alcohol, 811, olz 
Methyl benzyl ketone, '^27, 735 
Methyl y-bromocrotonate, 926, 927 
2-Methyl-2.butene, 239 
Methyl n-butyl carbinol, 247, 255 

Methyl n-butyl ether, 314 

Methyl n-butyl ketone. 475, 481 
4-Methylcarbostyril, 855 
p-Methylcinnamic acid, 719 
4 -Methylcoumarin, 853, 854 
Methyl crotonate, 926, 927 
dZ-Methylethylacetic acid, 354, 358 
Methylethylethynyl carb^iol. 468 

Methyl ethyl ketone, 335, 330 
purification of, 172 
Methyl n-hexyl ether, 314 
Methyl n-hexyl ketone, 3^5, 336 
Methyl n-hexyl ketoxime, 348 
Methyl hydrogen a^pate. 938 
Methyl hydrogen sebacate, 938,939 

4-Methyl-7-hydroxycoumarm, 834 

Methyl iodide, 287 

Methyl «opropyl carbmol, 247, ^50 
Methyl 4 -keto-octanoate, 936 
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Methyl inethacrylnte, 1016 

dopolymeruwition of resin, 1023 
polymerisation of, 1023 
Methyl a-nnphthyl ketone, 767 
i\Iethyl p-naphthyl ketone, 726, 731, 
767, 924 

Methyl WJ-nitrobenzoate, 752, 769 
Metliyl orange, 620, 621, 624 
reduction of, 624 

Metliyl (5-phenylcthyl ketone, 727, 736 
Mcthyljihenylnitrosamino, 562, 570 
i\TcthyIphonylosazones, 456* 

Methyl r<-propyl ketone, 340 
Methyl pyridines, purification of, 177-179 
iV-Mcthylpyrrole, 837, 838 
Methyl rotl, 621, 625 
sodium salt of, 626 
Methyl salicylate, 780, 782 
Methyl sulphite, 304 
2-Methylthiophene, 836 
Methyl p-toluenosulphonate, 825 
Methylurea, 968, 969 
Methylene bromide, 300 
Methylene chloride, purification of, 176 
3 : 4-Methyl« n('dioxycinnamic acid. 711, 
719 

Methylene iodide, 300 
Michael reaction, 912, 013J, 914 
Michlcr’s ketone, 982 
Mixed melting point. 34, 229, 1028 
Mixtures of organic compounds, quali¬ 
tative analysis of, 1090*-1100* 
preliminary examination, 1093*, 
1094* 

separation of water-insoluble, 1095*- 
1097* 

separation of water-soluble, 1098*- 
1100 * 

Mol fraction, 5 

Molecular distillation, 120-122 
still for, 121, 122 

Molecular extinction coefficients, 1135 
Molecular weight, by Rast camphor 
method, 1037 
Molisch test, 453* 

Monastral blue, 983 
Monobromoacetic acid, 427,429 
Monochloroacetic acid, 427,428 
Monoethylaniline, see Ethylaniline 
Monoperphthalic acid, 807, 810 
Monosaccharides, 449, 455 
Mucic acid, 452,1070* 

Myristic acid, 938, 940,941 


a-Naphthaldehyde, 692, 700 
p-Naphthaldehyde, 691, 698, 699, 701 
a-Naphthalides, 290* 

1 : 2-Naphthoquinone, 745, 746 
1 :4-Naphthoquinone, 745. 746, 942 
943 


Naphthionic acid, 585, 586 
P-Naphthol, 664,668 

conversion into di-P-naphthoJ, 668 
P-Naphthol-a-aldehyde, 690, 091, 703, 
704 

I p-Naphthol orange, 621, 625 
i a-Naphthoic acid, 752, 764, 765, 929, 
I 931 

! P-Naphthoic acid, 753, 766, 767 
a-Naphthonitrile, 752, 764 
p-Naphthoyl chloride, 691, 699 
P-Naphthyl acetate, 665, 669 
a*Nnphthylncetic acid, 752, 763, 903, 
904 

P-Naphthylacetic acid, 924, 925 
a-Naphthylacetonitrile, 752, 763 
a-Naphthylamino, 561, 568 
p-Naphthylamine, 561, 568 

carcinogenic properties of, 562 
2 Naphthylamine-l-sulphonic acid, 604, 
752, 767 

p-Naphthyl benzoate, 784 
a-Naphthylcarbamates, 364* 
a-Naphthyl i,socynnate, 264, 201 
a-Naphthylhydantoic acids, 437* 
P-Naphthvl methyl ether, 665, 670, 
767 

a-Naphthyl magnesium bromide, 765 
a-Naphthylureido acids, 437* 
a-Naphthylurethanes, 264, 683 
Nerolin, 665, 670 

Neutralisation equivalent, determina¬ 
tion of, 360, 1071 
Nicol prism, 503 
Nicotinamide, 850 
Nicotinic acid, 848 
woNicotinic acid, 848 
Ninliydrin, 436*, 993, 994,995 
Nioxime, 974, 975 

Nitration of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
623t 

Nitric acid, 188 
fuming, 189 

Nitriles, 410*, 805*. 1075* 

hydrolysis of, 1077* ; see imder 
Aliphatic cyanides and Aromatic 
cyanides 

teoNitriles, 420, 648, 1073 
Nitro compounds, 1074* 

intermediate products in reduction 
of, 628, 1074* 

reduction of, to amines, 563, 564, 
565, 1076* ; see also Aliphatic 
nitro compounds and Aromatic 
nitro compounds 

Nitro derivatives of aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons, 520* 

of halogenated aromatic hydrocar¬ 
bons, 543* 

p-Nitroacetanilide, 677, 581 
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m-Nitroaniline, 563, 574 
j>-Nitroaniline, 577, 581 
Nitrobarbituric acid, 851 
o-Nitrobenzaldehyde, 696 
diacetate, 696 
m-Nitrobenzaldehyde, 881 
j^-Nitrobenznldohyde, 689, 695, 700 
diacetate, 696 
Nitrobenzene, 523, 525 
purification of, 175 
p-Nitrobenzene-azo-a-naplithol, 960 
7 )-Nitrob©nzene-azoresorcinol, 960 
m-Nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, 586, 589 
o-Nitrobenzenesulphonvl chloride, 585, 
586 

p-Nitrobenzoates, 263*, 682* 
m-Nitrobenzoic acid, 753, 769 
p-Nitrobenzoic acid, 751, 757 
p.Nitrobenzoyl chloride, 791,792 
p-Nitrobenzoyl peroxide, 807, 808 
o-Nitrobenzyl alcohol, 882 
m*Nitrobenzyl alcohol, 881 
p-Nitrobenzyl bromide, 961 
p-Nitrobenzyl cyanide, 751, 763 
p-Nitrobenzyl esters, 362* 
1-Nitro-n-butane, 302, 307 
m-Nitrocinnamic acid, 719 
Nitrogen, detection of, 1040*, 1045* 
purification of, 186 
l-Nitro-n-hexane, 307 
Nitromethane, 302, 307, 7^09 
a-Nitronaphthalene, 523, 526 
o-Nitrophenol, 665, 677 
m-Nitrophenol, 595, 614 
p-Nitrophenol, 665, 677 
p-Nitrophenylacetic acid, 752, 763 
p-Nitrophenylarsonic acid, 597, 618 
p-Nitrophenylliydrazine, 635, 637 
p-Nitrophenylhydrazones, 436*, 722* 

3- Nitrophthalic acid, 966 

4- Nitrophthalic acid, 966,967 
3-Nitrophthalic anhydride, 966, 967 

derivatives with, 654* 

8-Nitroquinoline, 828, 830 
6-Nitrosalicylaldehyde reagent, 421 
test, 421* 

Nitrosamines, 1074*, 1076* 
Nitrosobenzene, 629, 630 
Nitroso compounds, table of, 108o 
p-Nitroso derivatives, 660* 
N-Nitrosodiethylamine, 426 

N-Nitrosodimethylamine, 426 
p-Nitrosodimethylaniline, 562,573 
N-Nitrosoethylaniline, 570 
N-Nitrosomethylaniline, ^62, 563, o/u 
p-Nitroso-N-methylaniline, 563. 574 
Nitrosomethylurea, 968, 969 
a-Nitroso-p-naphthol, 958 
P-Nitrostyrene, 709, 717 
aP-Nonenoic acid, 465, 468 
n-Nonoic acid, 487 


« » 


n-Nonyl alcohol, 247,254 
w-Nonylaldehyde, 892 
Norleucine, 427, 432 
Note books, 204 
“ Nylon,” 1019 

Nylon,” depolymerisation of, 1025 
formation of, 1025 


n-Octaldehyde, 324 
7i-Octane, 236, 238 
n-Octonitrilo, 408 

sec.-Octyl alcohol, resolution of, 505 

n-Octyl bromide, 282 

n-Octyl iodide, 288 

Oil, fatty, vegetable or animal, 444 

Oil pumps, 110 

protection of. 111 
Oleum, 188 

Oppenhauer oxidation, 886, 887^, 888 
Orange II. 621, 625, 745 
Organocadmium compounds, syntheses 
with, 933-935 

Organolithium compounds, syntheses 
with, 928-933 

Organosodium compounds, syntheses 
with, 935-937 

Organosilicon polymers, 1020 
Original sources of chemical informa¬ 
tion. 1127 

Orthanilic acid, 685, 587 
Osazones, 450*, 1069* 
formation of, 455* 
photographs of, facing 455 
Osmium tetroxide, 894, 895 
Oxidation of a side chaui, 520 , 5xV , 

Oxii^M. 341*, 343. 345*, 348. 721*. 
1076* 

table of, 1087* 

Oxine, 830 
Ozonides, 888 
Ozonisers, 890, 891 
Ozonolysis, 888—893 


Palladium - barium carbonate catalyst, 

951 

Palladium - barium sulphate catalyst, 

699,951 ^ ^ 

Palladium • calcium carbonate catalyst, 

891 

Palladium - carbon catalysts, 948, 950 
Palladium catalysts, for dehydrogena- 

for hydrogenation, 949, 950, 951 
Paraformaldehyde, 319 
Paraldehyde, 319, 324 
Partially miscible liquids, 17 
Partition coefficients, 44. 45 
Pechmann reaction, 853t, 854, 8oo 
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Pelargonic acid, 487 

Pontainethyleno djbroini<le, see 1 ; 5- 
Dibroinopontaiio 
rentaiiiethylono dicyanidc, 493 
2'Penteiio, 239 
4-Pentyn*l-ol, 896, 901 
Peracetic acid oxidation, 755, 768, 893 
Perbenzoic acid, 807, 808, 804 
nnalj'sis of, 809 
Porformic acid, 893, 894 
Periodic acid, 1070 
reagent, 1070* 

I'erkin reaction, 706, 707j, 708, 712, 
713 

Oglialoro modification of, 70S 
Porkin triangle, 108, 218t 
Kon modification of, 109 
Peroxides, detection of, in ether, 163 
removal from dietliyl ether, 163 
removal from f^opropyl alcohol, 886 
Petroleum ether, purification of, 174 
Phenacotm, 996, 997 
1 ; 10-Phenanthroline, 991, 992 
P'Phenetidine, 997, 998 
Phenotole, 665, 670 
Phenobarbitone, 1003, 1004, 1005 
Phenol, 695, 613 
Phenol • aldehyde polymers, 1016 
formation of, 1022 
Phenolphthalein, 984, 985 
action as indicator, 984t 
Phenol red, 989,990 
Phenols, 664 

crystalline derivatives of, 682* 
reactions and characterisation of, 
664*, 1071*. 1072* 
separation from acids, 786* 
table of and derivatives of, 685* 
Plienosulphonephthalein, 990 
Phenyl acetate, 665, 669 
Phenylacetamide, 752, 762 
Phenylacetic acid, 752, 757, 761 
yj-Phenylacetophenone, 962 
Phenylacetylene, 896, 900 
di-P-Phenylalanine, 908, 910 
N-Phenylanthranilic acid, 991 
Phenylarsonic acid, 597, 617 
Phenybazo-(3-naphthol, 620, 622 
reduction of, 623 
Phenyl benzoate, 780, 784 
hydrolysis of, 786* 
Phenylbenzoyldiazomethane, 856 
Phenyl iaocyanate, 264, 290 
Phenyl n-butyl ether, 665, 671 
Y-Phenylbutyric acid, 728, 738 
Phenylcarbamates, 264* 

Phenyl cinnamate, 780, 784 
a-Phenylciimmiac acid, 707, 708, 713 
Phenyldiazonium chloride, solid. 591 
597 

solution of, 590, 598 


Phenyldiazonium hydrogen sulphate, 
solid, 591, 598 
o-Phenylenediamine, 640 
w-Phenylenediamine, 640, 641 
1-Phenyl-2 : 3-dimethyl.5-pyrazolone, 
998 

p-Phenylethyl alcohol, 812, 816 
Plionylethylene, 1015, 1024 
a-Phenylethylamine, 560, 566 
p-Phenylethylamine, 560, 567, 569 
Phenylethylbarbituric acid, 1003, 1005 

1- Phenylethyl bromide, 283 
J-Phenylethyl iodide, 288 
Phenylglycine-o-carboxj'lic acid, 980 
Phenylglyoxal, 866 
Phenylliydrazine, 635, 636 

hydrochloride, 636, 637 
Phenylhydrazine acetate reagent, 343*, 
721* 

Phenylhydrazones, 342*, 343*, 721*, 852 
p-Phenylhydroxylaraine, 628, 629, 959 
conversion into p-aminophenol, 630 

2- Phenylindole, 851,852 
Phenyl-lithium, 928, 931, 932 
Phenylmethylglycidic ester, 906, 907 

1- Phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyTazolone, 998 
p-Phenylphenacyl bromide, 962 
p-Phenylphenacyl esters, 363* 
Phenylpropiolic acid, 755, 776 
Phenylpropionaldehyde, 906, 907 
Phenyl propionate, 676 

2- PhenyipyTidine, 929, 931 
2-Phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid. 

1010 , 1011 

Phenyl iso-tliiocyanate, 642,643 
Phenylthioureas, 422*, 655* 

Phenylurea, 644, 645 
Phenylurethanes, 264* 
Phloroacetophenone, 727, 736 
Phosgene, 185 
Phosphoric acid, 189, 284 
Phosphorus, detection of, 1043* 
Phosphorus, red, purification of, 193 
Phosphorus oxychloride, 367 
Phosphorus pentabromide, 489, 492 
Phosphorus pentachloride, 799, 822, 974 
Phosphorus pentoxido, handling of, 407 
Phosphorus tribromide, 189, 492 
Phosphorus trichloride, 367 
Phosphorus “ trisulphide,” 836 
Phthalamide, 983 
Phthalein test, 681* 

Phthalic anhydride, 681, 753, 984, 985 
purification of, 607 
Phthalide, 753, 772 
Phthalimide, 753, 754, 771 
Phthalimides, N-substituted, 423* 
Phthalonitrile, 983 
Phthalylacetic acid, 995 
Physical constants, determination of, 
1028-1037 
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a-PicoUne, purification of, 177 
^-PicoUne, purification of, 178 
Y-Picoline, purification of, 178 
Picolinic acid, 847 
Picrates, 422*. 518*. 544, 672* 
of p-naphthyl alkyl ethers, 292* 

Picric acid, 666, 678 
Pimelic acid, 489, 492, 493 
Pinacol, 349, 350 
Pinacol hydrate, 350 

Pinacol-pinacolone rearrangement, 349J, 
360, 351 

Pinacolone, 349, 351 
P-Piperonylacrylic acid, 711,719 
Pivalic acid, 350, 351 
Platinum catalysts, for dehydrogena- 
tion, 948 

for hydrogenation, 470, 471 
Poisons, 1133 
Polarimeter, 503 

half-shadow, 503, 504 
tube, 604 
Polarizer, 603 
Polyamides, 1019 

depolymerisation of, 1025 
formation of, 1025 
Polyethylene polysulphide, 1024 
Polyhalogen aliphatic compounds, 297 
Polyhydric alcohols, 444 

reactions and characterisation, of 

447*, 1069*, 1070* 
table of, and derivatives of, 448* 
Polyphosphoric acid, 853 
Polyst 3 rrene, 1015,1025 
Polythene, 1015 
Pol 5 nners, addition ,1015 
condensation, 1014, 1016 
copolymers, 1014 
organosilicon, 1020 
Polysaccharides, 449 

notes on identification of, 468 
Porous porcelain, “ pot ”, 4, 5 
Potassium, precautions in the use ot, 92U 

Potassium acetate, fused, 713 ^ 
Potassium borohydride, reductions with, 

881 882 

Potassium iert.-butoxide, ^20, 921 
Potassium n-butyl 

Potassium ethyl xanthate, 496,4 

Potassium hypochlorite solution, 461 
Potassium iodide - iodine reagent, 1 U 6 V 
Prileschajew epoxidation reaction, 

894 

Primary aliphatic ammes, 

crystalline derivatives of, 424 
reactions of, 420*, 1072* 

table of, and derivatives of, 424 
Primary aromatic amines, 

crystaUine derivatives of, 662 
reL 5 tions and characterisation ot, 

648*, 1073* 


Primary aromatic amines— cont. 

table of, and derivatives of, 656* 
Pro-oxidants, 694 
Propionaldehyde, 321, 322 
o-Propiophenol, 664, 676 
p-Propiophenol, 664, 676 
Propiophenone, 732, 936, 937 
P-n-Propoxypropionitrile, 915, 916 
n-Propyl acetate, 383 
{ 50 -Propyl acetate, 383 
n-Propyl alcohol, absolute, 170 
i 50 -Propyl alcohol, recovery of, 886 
removal of peroxides in, 886 
n-Propylaniline, 571 
{5o-Propylaniline, 571 
n-Propylbenzene, 511, 516 
{ 50 -Propylbenzene, 509, 512 
n-Propyl benzoate, 780, 782 
n-Propyl benzyl ketone, 727, 736 
n-Propyl bromifle, 277, 279, 282 
{ 50 -Propyl bromide, 270, 277 
n-Propyl formate, 385 
n-Propylglutaric acid, 915, 917 
n-Propyl iodide, 287 
{ 50 -Propyl iodide, 285, 287 
{ 50 -Propyl lactate, 381, 387 
n-Propylmalonic acid, 488 
n-Propyl p-phenylethyl ketone, 727, 736 

n-Propyl thiocyanate, 305 
n-Propyl n-valerate, 381, 387 
Protection of amino group, 577 
Prussian blue, 1039* 

Pseudo-saccharin chloride, 978 
Pseudo-saccharin ethers, 266 , 684 
Pumps, oil, 110 

water, 104, 110 . 

Purification of common organic sol¬ 
vents, 163—179 

Purification of soUds by crystallisation, 

122-130 

by distillation, 107 
P.V.C., 1015, 1016 
Pycnometer, 1029 
Pyridine, purification of, 175,176 

Pyrrole, 837 
Pyruvic acid, 1010 


QuaUtative organic analysis, 1027* ; 
see also End papers 

^ofti:Vel'nts. 1038*-1045* 

preparation o^f derivatives for, 1027 , 

Qualitetive organic analysis of mixtures, 
1090*-1100* 

separations, 1091*, 1092 ings* 

preliminary examination of. 1093 , 

si^aration of water-insoluble. 1095*- 

1097* 
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Qualitative organic analysis of mixtures 
— cone. 

separation of water •soluble, 1098*- 
1100 * 

tables for, 1097*. 1100* 

Quinulclino, 831J, 832 
Quinnldinic acid, 975, 976 
Quinhydrono, 745, 747 
Quinoline, 828 

Quinoline - sulphur poison, 700 
Quinones, 74,5 

reactions and characterisation of, 
747*, 1068* 

tabic of, and derivatives of, 750* 
Quinoxalines, 749* 


Radt-Elsevier Kncyclop»dia of Organic 
Chemistry, 1129 

Raney nickel catalyst, 560,566,870 
Raoult’s law. 5, 6, 7 
Raschig rings, 92 

Rost camphor method, for molecular 
weights, 1037 

Reactions under pressure, apparatus for, 
8CG-870 

Receiver adapters, 212t 
Recrystallisation, 122-125 
common solvents for, 124 
choice of solvent for, 125, 232 
difficulties encountered in, 129, 130 
exercises in, 232, 233 
experimental details for, 125-127 
hltration of hot solutions in, 126 
less common solvents for, 124 
in an atmosphere of inert gas, 135 
purification of solid compounds by, 
232, 233 

solvent pairs for, 125 
treatment of “ oil ” in, 129, 130 
Rectified spirit, 166 

dehydration by quicklime, 166 
Red phosphorus, purification of, 193 
Reduction adapters, 2121 
Reference works in organic chemistrv 
1128-1130 
Reflux ratio, 92, 95 
Reformatslty reaction, 874J, 875, 876 
Refractive index, determination of, 1031 
Refractivity, molecular, 1034 

atomic and structural constants. 
1035 

bond refractions, 1036 
Refractometer, Abbe, 1033 
Reimer-Tiemann reaction, 691 69‘>t 

703-705 

Resolution of a racemic compound. 503 
of «ec.-octyl alcohol, 505 
p-Resorcylaldehyde. 690, 702 
P*Resorcylic acid, 754, 775 
Rimini test, 420* 


' Ring enleirgement with diazomethane, 
946t, 947 

Rosenmund reduction, 691, 699 
Rotation, molecular, 505 
specific, 505 

Rotatory power, determination of, 504 
Rubber, natural unvulcanised, 1022 
synthetic, 1022 
Rubber stoppers, 55 
j boring of, 56 


Sacclxaric acid, 453 
Saccharin, 821, 824, 987 
Safety precautions, 205, 206 
Salicylaldehyde, 691, 703 

purification of commercial, 704 
Salicylaldoxime, 957, 958 
Salicylic acid, 754, 775 
Salting out, 260, 548 
effect, 151 

Sandmeyer reaction, 591, 5921, 594, 
600-603, 751 

Saponification ; see Hydrolysis 
Saponification equivalent of an ester, 
determination of, 392*, 1065* 
Saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons, 233 
reactions and characterisation of, 
234*, 1058* 
table of, 235* 

Schiemann reaction, 5941, 595, 600-603. 
751 

Schiff’s bases, 653* 

Schiff’s reagent, 330*, 1061* 

Schmidt reaction or rearrangement, 917, 
918t 919 

Schotten-Baumann reaction, 582, 584, 
780, 784 ; see also Benzoates 
Sebacic acid, 469, 938,939 
Secondary aliphatic amines, 413 
crystalline derivatives of, 422* 
reactions of, 421*, 1072* 
table of and derivatives of, 424* 
Secondary alkaryl amines, 562, 570, 571 
Secondary aromatic amines, 559, 562 
crystalline derivatives of, 652* 
reactions and characterisation of 
649*, 1173* 

table of and derivatives of, 659* 
Secondary sources of chemical informa¬ 
tion, 1127, 1128 
Seeding, 27, 129 
Selenium dioxide, 200 

oxidation with, 866, 974, 975, 993. 
995 

Semicarbazide hydrochloride, 954 
Semicarbazones, 333*, 342*, 344*, 1075* 
Seraimicro apparatus : 
centrifuge tube, 1101 
clamp, 1104 

“ cold finger *’ condenser, 1103 
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Semitaicro apparatus— cont. 
distillation flask, 1102 
distillation tube, 1103 
di-opper pipette, 1102 
“ filtration nail,” Willstatter, 1107 
fraxjtionating column, 1104, 1105, 
1110 

Schwinger filter, 1107 
still head, 1103, 1105 
with interchangeable ground glass 
joints, 1109, 1110 
Semimicro operations : 

distillation at atmospheric pressure, 
1102, 1103, 1109 

distillation under diminished pres¬ 
sure, 1104 

filtration, 1106, 1107, 1108 
fractional distillation at atmospheric 
pressure, 1104, 1105, 1110 
fractional distillation under dimin¬ 
ished pressure, 1105, 1110 
heating under reflux, 1105 
recrystallisation, 1106, 1107 

separation of liquids, 1102 

steam distillation, 1106, 1109 
stirrin g , 1108, 1110 
sublimation, 1108 
transfer of liquids, 1102 
Semimicrotechnique, 1101-1110 
Setting point, determination of, 81 
Side chains, oxidation of, 520* 

529*, 644*, 672*, 714 
Silicone, fluids, 69, 1020 
resins, 1020 
stopcock greases, 225 
Silver maleate, 388 
Silver nitrite, 201 
Simon’s test, 421* 

Skraup reaction, 828f, 829, 830, 991, 9 
Small scale preparations, 1110-1114 
advantages of, 1110, 1111 
apparatus for, 1111 
basis of an elementary course, 1111 

Small scale preparations, experimental 

details for : 
aniline, 1102 
cinnamic acid, 1113 
Soaps, 446 

Soda lime, distillation with, 777 

Sodamide. 195-197, 467, 845, 846, 895, 

896, 898, 899, 1008 
small quantities of highly reactive, 197 

Sodium, 143 

as desiccant, 143, 144 

precautions in handling, 143, 230, 

482. 1040 „ 

Sodium, granular, “ molecular, po^ 

or sand, 193, 933 
wire, 164 


Sodium acetate, anhydrous, 197 
Sodium acetylide, 896, 899 
Sodium amalgam, 194, 769, 964 
\ Sodium anthraquiiione-[3-sulphonate, 

' 981 

Sodium azide, 918, 919 
Sodium benzenesulphonate, 548,549 
Sodium bicarbonate solution test, 360*, 
1071* 

Sodium bisulpliite reagent, 332 
Sodium borohydride, reductions with, 
881-882 

Sodium p-bromobenzenesulphonate, 550 
Sodium carbonate - zinc mixture, 1042* 
Sodium cyanide, precautions in the use 
of, 409 

Sodium othoxide, 863 
solution, 859 

Sodium fusion, 1039*, 1040* 

Sodium hydride, precautions in the use 
of, 922 

Sodium hyposulphite (dithiomte), 621. 
625 

Sodium -naphthalenesulphonate, 54 8, 

551 

Sodium nitroprusside, 1041* 

Sodium plumbite solution, 1041 * 

Sodium press, 164 
Sodium sulphide, anliydroas, 197 
use of, 674, 587 

Sodium p-toluenesulphinate, 821, 826 
Sodium p-toluenesulphonate, 

Sodium triphenylmethide, 477, 479 
Solid carbon dioxide, see Dry Ice 
Solid solution, 32, 34 
SoUdus, 26, 33 * 

Solubilities, of alcohols in water. 104b 
of stereoisomers in water and m 

alcohol, 1047 

Solubilities of orgamc compounds. 1045 

1060* ^ 
determination of, for group tests, 

ii ration solvents, 1048*-1060* 
SolubiUty groups, 1050*-1054 
classification of, 1054 
outline of solubiUty classification 

procedure, 1054* 
table of, 1062* 

Solutions, conjugate, 17-20 

Solutions of liquids m Uquids, 17 
Solvents, 123, 124 

evaporation of, 135, 13b 
for recrystallisation, 123-126 

So:^errt». -0. VOl 

Sorbic acid, 466 

Kre^ractioe apparatus, 153, 154, 

223t 

Spatulas, 262 
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Specimens, preserving of, 205 
Splash head, 214t 

Stannous chloride, anhydrous, 197 ; see 
also Stephen reaction 
Starch, 458* 

Steam distillation, 12, 228t, 1109* 

continuous, of liquids heavier than 
water, 148, 149 
of large quantities, 149 
of small quantities of material, 149, 
1109 

technique of, 145-149 
theory of, 12-15 
use of, 145 

with superheated steam, 15, 16 
Stem correction, 72 
Stephen reaction, 318t, 324, 691, 698 
Sticking of ground glass joints, 225, 226 
Still heads for fractionating columns, 
102 

Stirrers, 64, 67, 219t 

glycerine-sealed, 66, 67, 2191 
Hershberg, 64, 69 
Kyrides, 67 
magnetic, 70 

mercury-sealed, 66, 68, 219t 
precision-ground, 219t 
“ vibro mixer,” 65 
vortex, 64 
Teflon, 64 
Stirring, 67 

in an inert atmosphere, 69 
magnetic, 70 
mechanical, 62-70 

Stobbe condensation, 919, 920J, 922, 
923 

Stoppers, 65, 212t 
Styphnates, 519* 

Styrene, 1015, 1024 
Styrene dibromide, 896, 900 
Styrene oxide, 893, 894 
Suberic acid, 893, 894 
Sublimation, 37 

in a stream of an inert gas, 155 
technique of, 164-156, 1108 
theory of, 37 

under reduced pressure, 156 
Substituted aliphatic monobasic acids, 
427 

N-Substituted phthalimides, 423* 
Succinamide, 401, 403* 

Succinanilic acid, 377* 

Succinic acid, 473, 494 
Succinic anhydride, 371, 375 
Succinimide, 840 

Sugars, 1069*, 1070* ; su also Carbo¬ 
hydrates 

Sulphaguanidine, 1009, 1010 
Sulphanilamide, 1005, 1006, 1007 
Sulphanilic acid, 585, 586 
Sulphanilylguanidine, 1009 


Sulphapyridine, 1007, 1008 
Sulphides, 496, 497, 498, 500*, 1078* 
Sulphinic acids, 826, 1078* 
o-Sulphobenzoic acid, acid ammonium 
salt, 988 

o-Sulphobenzoio anhydride, 987, 988 
Sulphonacetamides, 554* 
Sulphonamides, 543*, 553*, 671*, 1076* 
hydrolysis of, 1077* 

Sulphonanilides, 553* 

Sulphonation of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
548, 549t 

Sulphones, 500*, 1078* 
Sulphonephthaleins, 989, 990 
Sulphonic acids, 548, 657, 1077*; see 
also under Aromatic sulphonic acids 
alkyl esters of, 1079* 
j Sulphoxides, 500, 1078* 

Sulphur compounds, miscellaneous, 
table of, 1088* 

Sulphur, detection of, 1041*, 1045* 
Sulphur dioxide, 185, 607 
test reagent, 553* 

Sulph\iric acid, 188 
esters of, 303, 1078* 

f umin g, 188 

Sulphury! chloride, purification of, 189 
Supercooled liquid, 22, 23 
Superheated steam, 15, 16 
Superheaters, 15, 16 
Superheating, 3 

SjTithetic polymers, 1014-1025 
Synthetic rubbers, 1021, 1022 

Tautomeric substance, 475, 1147 
Teflon, 5, 64, 1016 
Terephthalic acid, 751, 760 
Tertiary amines, 414, 659, 1073* 
table of, and derivatives of, 661* 
Tertiary aromatic amines, crystalline 
derivatives of, 660* 
reactions of, 649*, 1073* 
Tetrabromophenolsulphonephthalein, 

989, 990 

s-Tetrachloroethane, purification of, 176 
Tetradecanoic acid, 938, 940, 941 
n-Tetradecyl bromide, 283 
1 ; 2 ; 3 : 4-Tetrahydrocarbazole, 852 
Tetrahydrofuran, 271 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl chloride, 896, 901 
Tetrahydropyran, 271 
Tetralin, dehydrogenation of, 948, 949 
purification of, 949 
a-Tetralone, 728, 737 
“ Tetramethyl base,” 987 

j^'-Tetramethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane, 987 

Tetramethylene glycol, 250 
Thaw-melt method, 28 
Thaw point, 29 
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Thermometers, 72 

calibration curve for, 231 
calibration of, 72-74 
reference substances for calibration 
of, 73, 74 

stem correction, 72 

Thermometers, use in apparatus with 
interchangeable ground glass joints, 

213t, 227f 

Thermostat, notes on construction of, 
1031 

Theoretical plate, 94 

height equivalent of, H.E.T.P., 95 
Thioaroide, 923 
Thiocarbanilide, 642 
ijsoThiocyanates, 1079* 

Thio-p-cresol, 827 

Thioethera, 496, 497, 498, 500, 1078* 


Thiokol A, 1021, 1024 
Thiols, 496, 497 

reactions and characterisation, of 
600*. 1077* 

table of, and derivatives of, 502* 
Thiomorpholides, 924 
Tliionyl chloride. 367, 791, 792. 901, 974 

purification of, 189 
Thiophene, 837 

removal from benzene, 172, 173 
Thiophenol, 821, 827 
Thiophenols, 1077* 

Thiourea, 442, 965 
Thioureas, substituted, 1079* 

Thoria catalyst, 735 

Tischenko reactions, 318 

ToUen’s ammoniacal silver nitrate re¬ 


agent, 330*, 1061*, 1074* 
p-Tolualdehyde, 689, 697 
o-Toluamide, 798 
Toluene, 510, 516, 615 

purification of, 173, 174 
separation from benzene, 231 
p-Toluenesulphinic acid, 821, 826 
o-Toluenesulphonamide, 821, 824 
p-Toluenesulphonamide, 820, 823 
p-Toluenesvilphonates, 422*, 437*, 650*, 
684* 

p-Toluenesulphonic acid, 648, 552 
o-Toluenesulphonyl chloride, 820, 823, 


824 

p-Toluenesulphonyl chloride, 820, 822 
purification of, 653 
o-Toluic acid, 752,760 
p-Toluic acid, 594, 608, 752, 761, 929, 
930, 933, 934 
p-Toluidides, 361*, 394* 
p-Toluidine, 565 
o-Tolunitrile, 609 

conversion into o^toluamidc, /9o 

p-Tolunitrile, 694, 607 

hydrolysis to p-toluic acid, 608 
p-Toluyl-o-benzoic acid, 718, 740 


p*Tolyl carbinol, 811, 812 
p-Tolyl cyanide, 594, 607 
7j-Tolyl mercaptan, 827 
p-Tolyl-sodium, 933, 934 
p-Tolylsulphonylmethylnitrosamide, 

960, 970 

p-Tolyl urea 645, 646 
Transition point, 32 
Transmittance, 1136 
Traps, gas absorption, 71 
for oil pumps. 111 
Tri-n-amyl carbinol, 259 
2:4: 6-Tribromoacetamlide, 576, 579 
2:4: 6-Tribromoaniline, 576, 579 
^J/m.-Tribromobenzene, 596, 615 
1:2: 3-Tribromopropane, 301 
Tri-n-butyl carbinol, 259 
Tricarballylic acid, 912, 913 
Trichloracetic acid, 427, 431 
Trichloroethyl alcohol, 882 
Triethyl carbinol, 248, 258 
3:4: S-Triiodobenzoates, 265* 

3:4: 5-Triiodobenzoic acid, 973 
3:4: 5-Truodobenzoyl chloride, 973, 
974 

Triketohydrindene hydrate, 436*, 993, 
995 

Trimethylacetic acid, 350, 351 
Trimethylamine hydrochloride, 414, 416 
Trimethylene dibromide, 279 
Trimethylene dicyanide, 407, 409 
Trimethylene-di-iodide, 288 
1:3: 5-Trinitrobenzene, 965 
addition compounds of, 519* 

2:4: 6-Trinitrobenzoic acid, 751, 758 
2:4: 6-Trinitrophenol, 666, 678 
Trioxane, 319 

Triphenylcarbinol, 811, 813, 814, 816 
Triphenylchloromethane, 811, 815, 952 
Triphenylguanidine, 643 
Triphenylmethane, 509, 515 
Triphenylmethyl sodium, 477, 479 
Triple point, 37, 38 
Tri-n-propyl carbinol, 259 
Trityl chloride, 815 


Ullmann reaction, 524, 527 
Ultraviolet and visible spectra, 1134, 

1143-1149 

applications of, 1147-1149 

and keto-enol tautomensm, 1147- 

1148 

and cis-irarw tautomerism, 1148 
solvents for, 1144 
survey of data, 1144-1148 
technique of, 1143-1144 
Undecylenic acid, 468 
10-Undecynoic acid, 468, 469 
oxidation to sebacic acid, 469 
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Unsaturated (ethylenic) hydrocarbons, 
reactions of, 241*, 1057*, 1058* 
table of, 242* 

Unsatxiration, tests for, 360*, 1058* 
Unsymrnetrical diaryls, synthesis of, 
927-928 
Uramil, 851 

Urea, 441, 1001, 1002, 1003 
reactions of, 441*, 442* 
xanthhydrol, reaction for, 442* 

Urea • formaldehyde polymers, 1017 


Vacuum desiccators, 137-139 
charge for, 138 
exhaustion of, 138 
guard for, 138 

Vacuum distillation, see Distillation 
under diminished pressure 
Vacuum receivers, 103, 108, 109, 118, 
2 I8t 

Kon, 109 
Perl^, 108 
«-Valeraldehyde, 322 
n-Valeric acid, 354, 355, 357, 359, 487 
wo-Valeric acid, 354, 355 
n-Valeronitrile, 408 
Vanadium pentoxide catalyst, 463 
Vapour pressure, 1, 2 
of mixtures, 6-11 
Veratraldehyde, 803, 804 
Veratronitriie, 803, 804 
Veronal, 1002, 1003 
Vibro mixer, 65 
Vinylacetic acid, 463, 465 


Washing, 131 
theory of, 44 

W ater, density and vapour pressure of 
1162 

Water bath, 67 
' electrically-heated, 58 


Water pumps, 104, 110 
Wax, 446 

Willgerodt reaction, 923, 924%, 926, 
Kindler modification of, 923 
Williamson synthesis, 309, 665, 670, 671 
Witt plate, 51 

Wohl-Ziegler reaction, 926, 927 
Wolff-Kishner reduction, 610, 511{, 516 
Huang'Minlon modification of, 610, 
516 

Wolff rearrangement, 903, 904^, 906, 906 
Woods metal, 69 

Wurtz-Fittig reaction, 608^, 511, 512 
Wurtz reaction, 236, 237 


Xanthates, 496, 499, 597 
Xanthhydrol, 405, 442*. 964 
Xanthogenates, 496, 499, 597 
Xanthone, 964 
Xanthylamides, 405* 
N-Xanthylsulphonaraides, 558* 
^?-Xylene, 934, 935 


Yield. 201 
actual, 201 

calculation of, 201-204 
factors influencing, 202, 203 
percentage, 201 
theoretical, 201 


Zeo-Karb 226/H, 381, 387, 952 
Zinc, amalgamated, 198, 199 ; see also 
Clemmensen reduction 
Zinc cyanide, 201, 661, 662, 670, 671 
Zinc powder, 630 

distillation with, 748* 

Zinc powder-sodium carbonate method 
for detection of elements, 1043*- 
1045* 

Zwitterions, 436, 685 




